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INTRODUCTION. 


T HE present is emphatically an age of Bible study. Hot only is this true 
of the theological school, college, and the preparatory institutes, but of 
very many of the people in their homes. Nor is such study confined to the 
Theology of Scripture ; it includes the fields of Geography, History, Ethnol¬ 
ogy, and Archaeology. There has never been a time when so much material 
lias been available for the illustration and vindication of that wonderful book. 
From library, monastery, ancient tomb, and ruined city the diligent searcher 
has brought forth long-hidden lore. Yery much of this information has been 
made available to the Bible student by special treatise and magazine and 
newspaper article. 

The present is also the age of the encyclopedia, in which all this varied 
information may be preserved and arranged for ready reference. The ency¬ 
clopedia is a convenience to the professional student; but to the general 
Bible-studying public it is a necessity^ since his library is usually limited and 
his time pretty fully occupied. It has been the aim of the editor to present 
the results rather than the processes of study, giving material carefully pre¬ 
pared and instantly available. This work is presented to the public with the 
firm conviction that it will greatly aid all classes of Bible students. 

A good encyclopedia must possess the following features : 
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i. Fullness and jaccukacy. Every topic should be treated with fullness 
and accuracy, all reliable information respecting it being recorded. The 
range of strictly Bible topics in this encyclopedia is as extensive as that of 
any other, even though the number of volumes may be much larger. 

To secure accuracy the works of distinguished and recent writers have 
been consulted by the editor, and specialists in different lines have been 
happily secured. Among these may be mentioned Professor J. F. Mc¬ 
Curdy, Ph.D.,LL.D., of Toronto, Canada ; Professor H. A. Buttz, D.D.; Rev. 
George E. Post, M.D., of Beirut, Syria, an authority on Eastern lands and 

customs; Rev. A. H. Tuttle, D.D.; W. Haskell, of Yale University; the 
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distinguished Assyrian scholar, Rev. R. W. Rogers, Ph.D., F.R.G.S.; Rev. 
S. L. Bowman, D.D.; Professor D. S. Martin, formerly of Barnard College, 
New York City ; and Rev. E. McChesney, D.D. 

II. Ease of Reference. Frequently one consults an encyclopedia to 
find information on only a single point, and does not care or has not time to 
read an entire article. To aid in this matter of ready reference a systematic 
and uniform division of articles has been adopted. Thus a person consulting 
the article “Isaac 55 will find the following divisions: Name and Family, 
Personal History, Character, Note (in which special attention is called to 
difficulties of interpretation, alleged discrepancies, etc.). The same divisions 
will be found in all biographical articles. Whenever the editor has found 
a figurative use of a word in the Bible such use has been given in the last 
division of the article, viz., Figurative. Thus anyone consulting this 
encyclopedia will find the divisions following the same order in all the 
articles and indicated by prominent type. 

III. Proper Condensation. While a Bible encyclopedia is desired 
that is small in size and comparatively inexpensive, it should be equally 
accurate with those more costly and cumbersome. It must not suffer by a 
too rigid condensation. While an equally extensive field has to be traversed 
as by editors of the larger encyclopedias, space must be carefully economized. 
This has been accomplished by avoiding mere discussion and the repetition 
in several articles of the same material. But the material is made available 
by cross references. 

IY. Illustrations. The large amount of valuable material and the 
need of economizing space have led the editor to be careful in the selection 
of illustrations. Cuts have been used not for padding, but only as they serve 
to illustrate the text. Of these there are over three hundred, besides the 
full-page illustrations. The cuts illustrating the article “The Jewish 
Tabernacle 55 were made from photographs of the model erected under the 
supervision of the editor. 

Y. Consecutive Study. In addition to the above features the editor 
has provided, where it seems desirable, for consecutive study of different sub¬ 
jects. It frequently happens that a person wishes to gain a comprehensive 
knowledge of a general subject; for example, Music. Under the usual 

arrangement of cyclopedias it would be necessary to hunt up every item, as 
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each instrument and the several musical terms. Ability to do this presup¬ 
poses possession of the very information sought. In this work grouping of 
subarticles under a general head has been adopted. Thus under “ Music ?? is 
discussed Vocal Music and its History ; followed by Instrumental Music, its 
various types, and Instruments 5 after which, in alphabetical succession, are 
given the Musical terms of the Bible. In addition all these terms are given 
in their proper alphabetical place, with the reference, ££ See Music. Simi¬ 
larly have been treated the general topics of the Animal, Mineral, and Vege¬ 
table Kingdoms, Armor, Diseases, Dress, Festivals, Handicrafts, Laws 
(Mosaic), Sacrifices, etc. Persuaded of the value of these features, and be¬ 
lieving that he has in a good degree made them prominent in this work, the 
editor submits the results of his labors to those whose prayer has been voiced 
by the psalmist, “ Make me to understand the way of the precepts ; so shall 
I talk of thy wondrous works ” (Psa. 119:27). 

Charles Randall Barnes. 

New York, September 1, 1903. 
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BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A'ARON, or AR'ON.—1. Name and Fam- 

y. (Heb. a-har-one', mountaineer , or en- 

htener.) The brother of Moses. Aaron was the 
lest son of the Levite Amram by Jochebed 
xod. 6:20; Num. 26:69). He was three years 
ler than Moses (Exod. 7:7), and was born B. 0. 
out 1293. 

2. Personal History. Of Aaron’s early life 
: know nothing. The first mention made of him 
in the narrative of the Burning Bush (Exod. 
4), in which Moses is reminded of Aaron’s readi- 
ss of speech, and could, therefore, properly act 
his spokesman. Aaron had married a woman 
the tribe of Judah, named Elisheba, by whom 
had four sons—Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
lamar (Exod. 6:23). (1) Moses’s assistant. In- 
■ucted by God, Aaron went into the wilderness 
meet Moses, now on his way to Egypt, and 
md him in Horeb (Exod. 4:27), B. 0. 1210. 
turning to Goshen, Aaron introduced Moses to 
i elders of Israel, and acquainted them with his 
ssion (Exod. 4:29, 30). In all their interviews 
th Pharaoh, Aaron acted as spokesman, and 
s the actual instrument of working most of 
; miracles (Exod. 7:9, sq.). After the passage 
the Red Sea we have several notices of Aaron 
ring the journey to Sinai (Exod. 16:6-10, 

, 34). While the battle raged between Israel 
d Amalek, Aaron, with Hur, sustained the weary 
nds of Moses, which held the official rod, the 
lifting of which secured victory for Israel 
sod. 17:9-13). With the elders of Israel he as- 
ted at the reception of Jethro, Moses’s father- 
law (Exod. 18:12). When Moses ascended Mount 
lai to receive the tables of the law (Exod. 24: 

), Aaron and his sons—Nadab and Abihu—and 
'enty of the elders accompanied him part of 
3 way, mid were permitted to behold the sym- 
L of the divine presence (Exod. 24:1, 2, 9-11). 
Golden calf. Dining the absence of Moses in 
3 mount the people demanded of Aaron a visible 
age of their God. Either through fear, igno- 
lce, or a desire to please, Aaron complied with 
sir request. From the ornaments of gold which 
;y freely offered he cast the figure of a calf (a 
mg bull), copied from the Egyptian Apis. To 
the meaning of this image as a symbol of the 
le God, Aaron proclaimed a feast to Jehovah 
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for the following day. The reappearance of Mo¬ 
ses confounded the multitude, who were severely 
punished for their sin. Aaron tried to excuse 
himself by casting the whole blame upon the 
people, but was sternly rebuked by his brother 
(Exod. 32), through whose intercession, however, 
he received the divine forgiveness (Deut. 9:19, 20). 

(3) High priest. In the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment Aaron was high priest, and his sons and 
descendants priests; and the whole tribe of Levi 
was set apart as the sacerdotal caste. After the 
tabernacle was completed, and every preparation 
made for service, Aaron and his sons were con¬ 
secrated by Moses (Lev. 8:6), B. C. 1209. A sad 
affliction soon came to him in the conduct of 
Nadab and Abihu, and their untimely end; al¬ 
though Aaron and his surviving sons—Eleazar 
and Ithamar—being priests, were forbidden to 
manifest the usual signs of mourning (Lev. 10:1-7). 

(4) Aaron and Miriam. Aaron joined Miriam in 

her invidious conduct against Moses. They were 
jealous of his exalted position, and Miriam found 
an opportunity for the expression of her discon¬ 
tent in the marriage of Moses with a Cushite 
woman. She was smitten with leprosy, which was 
removed, and forgiveness secured for her and 
Aaron, through the intercession of Moses (Num. 
12:1, sq.). (5) Rebellion of Korah. Later a con¬ 

spiracy was formed against Aaron and Moses led 
by Korah, of the tribe of Levi, and Dathan and 
Abiram, Reubenites. This resulted in the de¬ 
struction of the conspirators at the hand of God. 
On the morrow the people gathered and mur¬ 
mured against Moses and Aaron, saying, “ Y o 
have killed the people of the Lord.” A plague 
broke out among the people, which was stopped 
by the intercession of Aaron. “ The true vindica¬ 
tion of Aaron’s priesthood was, not so much the 
death of Korah by the fire of the Lord, as the 
efficacy of his offering of incense to stay the 
plague, by which he was seen to be accepted as 
an intercessor for his people” (Num. 16:1, sq.). 
As a further evidence of Aaron’s divine appoint¬ 
ment, the chiefs of the various tribes were re¬ 
quired to deposit their staves (rods) with Aaron’s 
in the tabernacle. In the morning it was found 
that Aaron’s rod had budded, blossomed, and 
yielded almonds, while the others remained as 
they were. The rod was preserved “ for a tokea 





AAEONITE 
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against the rebels” (Num. 17:1, sq.). (6) At 

Meribah, When Moses sinned at Meribah, and 
rebuked the people for their complaining, Aaron 
shared his wrongdoing, and on this account was 
not permitted to enter the Promised Land (Num. 
20:8-13, 24). (7) Death. Aaron died soon after. 

When Israel reached Mount Hor the divine com¬ 
mand came that Aaron, his brother Moses, and 
Eleazar, his son, should ascend the mountain in 
view of all the people; and that he should there 
transfer his priestly robes to Eleazar. “And 
Aaron died there in the top of the mount ” (Num. 
20:23-28), aged one hundred and twenty-three 
years (Num. 33:39), and the people mourned for 
him thirty days, B. C. 1170. 

3. Character. A man of ready speech, Aaron 
seems to have been wanting in steady self-reliance, 
and was, therefore, fitted to be an adjutant only. 
Thrown at Sinai, for a moment, on his own re¬ 
sponsibility, he failed; not from any direct unbe¬ 
lief on his own part, but from a weak inability to 
withstand the demand of the people for visible 
“ gods to go before them.” He manifested a firm, 
constant devotion to his brother, only disturbed 
by his joining Miriam in her murmuring against 
Moses. Leaning, as he seems to have done, wholly 
on Moses, it is not strange that he should have 
shared his sin at Meribah. 

4. Figurative. “Aaron was a type of Christ, 
not in his personal, but in his official, character: 
(1) As high priest, offering sacrifice ; (2) In enter¬ 
ing into the holy place on the great day of atone¬ 
ment, and acting as intercessor; (3) In being 
anointed with the holy oil by efusion, which was 
prefigurative of the Holy Spirit with which our 
Lord was endowed; (4) In bearing the names of 
all the tribes of Israel upon his breast and shoul¬ 
ders, thus presenting them always before God, 
and representing them to him; (5) In being the 
medium of their inquiring of God by TJrim and 
Thummim, and of the communication of his will 


A'ARONITE, descendants of Aaron, and 
therefore priests, who to the number of three 
thousand seven hundred fighting men under Je- 
hoiada joined David at Hebron (1 Chron. 12:27). 
Later we find that their leader was Zadok 
(1 Chron. 27:17). 

AB (Heb. SN awb , probably from aw-bab to 
be fruitful), tne unaiaee name or the nrtn eccle¬ 
siastical and the eleventh civil month of the Jew¬ 
ish year. It whs introduced after the Babylonish 
captivity, and is not mentioned in Scripture, in 
which it is known as the fifth month (Num. 33:38). 


AB (Heb. S?, awb, father), the first member 
of several Hebrew compound names, e. g., Absalom, 

7 i : - A A + ^ pnmn rtnnlitir 
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cumstance of the person named; e. g., Absalom 
means father of peace. 
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struction), the angel of the bottomless pit (Rev. 
9:11), mid corresponding to A poll yon 
destroyer. The word ahaddon means destruction 
(Job 31:12), or the place of destruction, i. o., Hades 
or the region of the dead (Job 20:6; 28:22; Piov. 
16:11). 


ABAG'THA (Heb. ab-ag-thaw', gi 

by fortune), one of the seven chief eunuchs 
Xerxes, who were commanded by the king 
bring Queen Yashti into the royal presence (Es 
1:10), B. C. after 629. 

ABA'NA (Heb. STON, ab-aw-naw', sto? 
one of the rivers of Damascus (2 Kings 5:12). 
is, no doubt, the present Barada or Barady , i 
has its source in Anti-Libanus, and flows tliroi 
the city of Damascus; thence after fifty miles i 
lost in the marshy lake Bahret el-Kibliyeb. 
Porter says that one hundred and fifty thous£ 
souls are dependent upon this river, and fourfi 
villages. It was one of the rivers which Naan 
would have washed in rather than the river J 
dan (marg. Amana). Greek, Chrysorrhoas. 

ABANDON. See Glossary. 

AB'ARIM (Heb. ab-aw-reem', 

gions beyond ), a mountain chain S. E. of 
Dead Sea, and of which Pisgah is a part, 
Mount Nebo (Deut. 3:27; 32:49). Israel had 
encampment in the mountains of Abarim (Ni 
33:47, 48). 

AB'BA (Gr. ’A (3/3a, ab-bah', the father ), 
customary title of God in prayer (Mark 14;: 
Rom. 8:15 ; Gal. 4:6). It was in common use 
the mixed Aramaean dialect of Palestine, and i 
used by children in addressing their father, 
answers to our papa. The right to call ( 
“Father” in a special and appropriate se 
pertains to all who have received the testinu 
of the Spirit to their forgiveness. See Adopti 

AB'DA (Heb. ana?, ab-daw', the servant , i 
of God). 

1. The father of Adoniram, which latter i 
an officer of the tribute under Solomon (1 Ki 
4:6), B. C. about 960. 

2. The son of Shammna, and a Levite of 
family of Jeduthun resident in Jerusalem ai 
the "exile (Neh. 11:17), B. C. after 444. E 
where (1 Chron. 9:16) ho is called Obadiah 
son of Shemaiah. 

ABHjEEL (Heb. ab-deh-ale% st 

ant of God), Iho father of Slielcmaiah, which lal 
was one of those appointed to apprehend Jt 
miuU (Jcr. 36:26), JL C. before 606. 

A TimT /TT.1 L J. f A 
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1. A Levite, and grandfather of Ethan; 
latter was one of the singers appointed by Da 
for the sacred service (1 Chron. 6:44). 

2. A Levite, in the reign of Hezekiah, fathei 
Kish (2 Chron. 29:12). 

3. One of the sons of Elam, who put away 
Gentile wife after the return from Babylon (E 
IG;2u), B* C. 456. 

AB'DIEL (Heb. akchc.ak', 

of God), son of Guni and father of Ahi, one 
the Gadites resident in Gilead (1 Chron. 6:16). 

ABT)ON (Heb. f™?*’, ab-dohn ', servile). 

1. The son of Hillel, a Pirathonite, of the ti 
of Ephraim. He ruled Israel for eight yei 
B. C. about 1120-1112. The only other fact 
specting him is that he had forty sons and th 
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ABED-NEGO 


ABIASAPH 


phews (marg. sons’ sons), who rode on young 
les—a mark of their consequence. Upon his 
ith he was buried in Pirathon (Judg. 12:13-15). 

2. A son of Shashak, and one of the chief Ben- 
nites dwelling in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 8:23), B. 0. 
fore 1200. 

3. The firstborn of Gibeon, a Benjamite and 
.ident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 8:30; 9:36), B. C. 
fore 1200. 

1. The son of Micah, and one of those sent by 
ng Josiah to Huldah to inquire concerning the 
■ently discovered books (2 Chron. 34:20, sq.), 
0. about 624. In 2 Kings 22:12, he is called 
hbor. 

ABED'-NEGO (Heb. W, ab-ade' neg-o', 
vant of Nego , i. e., of Nebo, or the Chaldaic 
rcury), the Chaldee name given to Azariah by 
! king of Babylon’s officer. Azariah was one of 
; three Jewish youths who, with Daniel, were 
ected by Ashpenaz (master of the eunuchs) to 
educated in the language and wisdom of the 
aldeans (Dan. 1:3, sq.). With his two friends, 
idrach and Meshach, he was cast into the fiery 
■nace for refusing to worship the golden statue 
up by Nebuchadnezzar, but was miraculously 
ivered (Dan. 3), B. C. about 606. 

A'BEL, 1 . (Heb. heh'-bel, & breath.) The 
ond son of Adam and Eve, B. C. perhaps 4003. 
was a keeper of sheep, and in the worship of 
Creator offered “of the firstlings of his flock 
l of the fat thereof.” Cain, who was a hus- 
ldman, “brought of the fruit of the ground.” 
’he Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
ering; ” whereupon Cain became greatly en- 
;ed at his brother, and eventually slew him 
in, 4:1-8). The superiority of Abel’s sacrifice 
ascribed by the apostle Paul to faith (Ileb. 
4). And as faith implies a previous revelation, 
is probable that there was some command of 
d, in reference to the rite of sacrifice, with 
ich Abel complied and which Cain disobeyed, 
are are three references to Abel in the New 
itament. Our Saviour calls him “righteous” 
itt. 23:35; comp. 1 John 3:12). In Heb. 12:24, 
s written that “ the blood of sprinkling speak- 
better things than that of Abel.” 

A/BEL, 2. (Heb. biN, aw-bale'j a grassy place, 
meadow.) 

L. A word used as a prefix in a number of 
es (2 Sam. 20:14,18). See Abel-beth-maachah. 
!. A great stone (1 Sam. 6:18) near Beth- 
;mesh, upon which the Philistines set the ark 
en they returned it to Israel. 

VBEL-BETH-MA'ACHAH (Heb. 

aw-bale'bayth-ma-a-kaw'^mcadow 
the house of oppression) (2 Sam. 20:14, 15; 
iings 15:20; 2 Kings 15:29), a place in the 
th of Palestine, near the waters of Merom, 
ntified with Abil-el-Kumh. In 2 Sam. 20:14, 18, 
s called simply Abel. It was a place of im- 
tance, a metropolis, and called a “mother in 
lei ” (2 Sam. 20:19), It wits besieged by Joab, 
l-hadud, mid Tiglailupileser (2 Sam. 20:14; 
lings 15:20; 2 Kings 15:20), 


A'BEL-MA'IM (Heb. Era b5N, aw-bale' 
mah'-yim , meadow of water), the name by which 
Abel-beth-maachah is called in 2 Chron. 16:4. 

A'BEL-MEHO'L AH (Heb. !"ibin?2 aw 

bale' mekh-o-lawmeadow of dancing ), a place in 
the Jordan valley, and the home of Elisha (1 Kings 
19:16; Judg. 7:22). It was in the tribe of Issa- 
char. It has been described as a “ rich meadow 
land extending four miles S. of Beth-shean; moist 
and luxuriant.” 

A'BEL-MIZ'RAIM (Heb. bON, aw- 

bale' mits-rah'-yim , meadow of Egypt ), the scene 
of the mourning of Egypt over Jacob (Gen. 50:11). 
It is located W. of the Jordan, according to Thom¬ 
son. Another authority places it in the plain of 
Jericho, between that city and the Jordan. 

A'BEL-SHIT'TIM (Heb. trEWS bON, aw . 

bale' shii-teem', meadow of acacias), the last halt¬ 
ing place of Israel (Num. 33:49). Called simply 
Shittim (Num. 25:1; Josh. 2:1; Mic. 6:5). The 
scene of Israel’s gross idolatry and the consequent 
death of twenty-four thousand by plague. 

A'BEZ (Heb. eh f -bets; to gleam, conspic¬ 

uous , Josh. 19:20), in Issachar, in the N. of the 
plain of Esdraelon. 

A'BI (Heb. ab-eemy father) , the daugh¬ 
ter of Zachariah and mother of King Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 18:2). The fuller form of the name, 
Abijab, is given in 2 Chron. 29:1. 

A'BI- (Heb. ab-ee', an old construct form 

of father of) forms the first part of several 
Hebrew proper names. 

ABBA, another form of Abiah (q. v.). 

1. The name given in 1 Chron. 8:10 to the son 
of Rehoboani, king of Judah. 

% r (Gr. Wjiia, ab-ee-ah'.) A priest in the time 
of David (Luke 1:5), called Abijali (1 Chron. 24:10). 

ABI'AH, another mode of anglicizing Abi- 
jah (q. v.). 

1. The second son of Samuel, appointed with 
Joel, his elder brother, judge of Bem-sheba, by 
his father. The brothers “turned aside after 
lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment.” 
By reason of their conduct Israel demanded of 
Samuel a king (1 Sam. 8:2, sq.; 1 Chron. 6:28), 
B. 0. before 1030. 

2. The wife of Hezron and mother of Ashur 
(1 Clmm. 2:24). 

3. One of the sons of Becher, the son of Ben¬ 
jamin (1 Chron. 7:8). 

A'BI-AL'BON (Heb. fOby-'SN, ab-ee’-al- 
bone', father of strength, valiant), one of David’s 
mighty men {2 Sam. 23:31), called in the parallel 
passage (1 Chron, 11:32} by the equivalent name 
Abikl (q, tJ, 

ABI'ASAPH (Heb. tl&fiTSN, ab-ee -aw-sawf ', 
father of gathering,) the hi fit-mentioned (Exad. 
6:24) of the sous of Kcmih, the Lovite, B. C. 
1210. Ills ^identity with Bbiahahi (q. v.) (1 Chron. 
6:23, 37) is a matter of much uncertainty and 
difference of opinion. The probability is that they 
are different persona. 
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ABI'ATHAR (Heb. ^5?, eb-yaw-ihawr *, 
father of abundance, i. e., liberal ), the thirteenth 
high priest of the Jews, son of Ahimelech, and 
third in descent from Eli. His father and breth¬ 
ren were slain by order of Saul, because Ahimelech 
had inquired of the Lord for David, given him 
showbread to eat and also the sword of Goliath 
{l Sam. 22). Abiathar, with mi ephod, fled to 
David in Aiiullam (I Sam, 22:1, 20-23). He 
was well received by David, and accompanied him 
in his wanderings, inquiring of the Lord for him 
(1 Sam. 30:7), B. 0. before 1000. David became 
his firm friend for life, and when he ascended the 
throne appointed Abiathar high priest (1 Chron. 
15:11; 1 Kings 2:26), and a member of his cabinet 
(I Oh ion. 27:34). David did not remove Zadok, 
who had been appointed high priest by Saul after 
the death of Ahimelech, so both appointments 
stood f and Zadok and Abiathar were joint high 
priests (1 Kings 4:4). Together they superin¬ 
tended the removal of the ark to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. 15:11; 1 Kings 2:26). Abiathar remained 
faithful to David during the rebellion of Absalom 
(2 Sam. 15:24), but joined Adomjtih when he set 
himself up as the successor of David, while Zadok 
was on Solomon’s side (1 Kings 1:19). For tins 
Solomon banished Abiathar to Anathoth, and de¬ 
posed him from the priesthood (I Kings 2:26, 27). 
Zadok was put in the room of Abiathar (v. 85). 
This completed the doom predicted against the 
house of Eli, and restored the pontifical succes¬ 
sion—Zadok, who remained high priest, being of 
the elder line of Aaron’s sons. 

NOTK,—“ It appeal's strange that Ablather should bu 
named as pricsr, i. e. t as high priest, along with Zadok, 
since Solomon lied deposed him from the priestly office 
(KS Chron. 2:27, 35), and we can no i Imagine any subse¬ 
quent panlon. The only possible explanation is that 
proposed by Theodoret. viz., that Solomon bud only de¬ 
prived him of the priest’s office, but- nor. of the priestly 
dignity, because this wan hereditary " (K«U, Cam A 

In Mark 2:26, occurs the phrase 4t in the days of Abla- 
triar me With priest,*’ which may bn rendered, “ n(tne 
time) of Abiathar [the son) of the hi Eh priest,” Or per¬ 
haps Ahhtflmr whs actively assist! uk ids father at the 
time referred to Sam. 8:17; 1 Chron. 18:16, etc.). 

A'BIB (Heb. 5*5^ aw-beeb r , from 55?, to 
fructify ; properly an ear of grain), the month of 
green ears, the first of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year (Exod. 13:4; 23:15; 34:18; Deut. 16:1), 
and afterward fNeh. 2-1) called Ntkan (n. v\ 
According to the Rabbins it began with the new 
moon of March, or rather of April, according to 
Michaelis; when the first ripe grain ripens in 
Palestine. It should not be regarded strictly as 
the name of a month, but rather as a designation 
of the season. See Time. 

ABI'DA, many AB'IDA (Heb. STON, ah- 

ev-ubviw , ftil/bvi ijj n,/tutu bcu,y e, timi is, twivwvny }, bit: 

fourth of the five sons of Midian, the son of Abra¬ 
ham by Keturah (Gen. 25:4 ; 1 Chron. 1:33). 

ABFDAH, many AB'IDAH, a less correct 
mode of anglicizing Abida (Gen. 25:4). 

ABFDAN (Heb. TT5N, ab-ee-dawu ', father 
of judgment, i. e,, judge), son of Gideoni, prince 
of the tribe of Benjamin (Num. 1:11; 2:22 ; 10:24), 
B. C. 1210. See Num. 7:60, 65. 


ABIDE. See Glossary. 

A'BIEL (Heb. ab-ee-ah% father 

strength , i. e., strong). 

1. A Benjamite, son of Zeror (1 Sam. 9:1) 
father of Ner (1 Sam. 14:51), which last was 
grandfather of King Saul (1 Chron. 8:33; 9:1 
In 1 Sam. 9:1 the phrase “son of Abiel” she 
be “grandson of Abiel.” 

2. One of David’s mighty men (1 Chron. 11: 
He is the sfimo as Abi-albon, the Arbathite (2 S 
23:31), B. O. about 1000. 

ABIE'ZER (Heb. ab-ee-eh'-zer, 

ther of help, i. e., helpful). 

1. The second son of Hammoleketh, sistei 
Gilead and granddaughter of Manasseh (1 Ch 
7:17, 18). He was the founder of the famil; 
which Gideon belonged, and which bore his n: 
as a patronymic (Josh. 17:2; Judg. 6:34), B 
before 1170. He is elsewhere called Jeezer, 
his descendants Jeezerites (Num. 26:30). 

2. The Anethothite, one of David’s thirty c’ 
warriors (2 Sam. 23:27). Abiezer commanded 
ninth division of the army (1 Chron. 27:12), B 
1000. 

ABIEZ'RITE (Heb. ^ ab-ee' 1 

ez-ree *, father of the Ezrite), a patronymic de 
nation of the descendants of Abiezer (Judg. 6 
24; 8:32.) 

ABIGAIL (Heb. ab-ee-gah'-yil, 

ther of joy, i. e., exultation). 

1. The wife of Nabal (q. v.), a sheep maste 
Carmel (1 Sam. 25:3), B. C. about 1000. Inshi 
shearing time David sent some of his young i 
to Nabal for a present, which was insolently 
fused. David was greatly enraged, and set 
with four hundred men to avenge the ins 
Abigail, having been informed of her husba 
conduct and the impending danger, went to n 
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wine, etc. She prayed David’s forbearance, a 
ing from Nabal’s character (v. 25), the leading 
God by which David had been kept from mu 
by her coming to meet him, ana the face that 
is the avenger of the wicked (v. 26), David 
mollified by Abigail's tact and beauty, and Ik 
called his vow. Returning home, Abigail found 
husband intoxicated, and told him nothing of 
conduct and ins danger until morning, me 
formation produced so great a shock “that 
heart died within him, and he became as a sto 
(v. 37), and be died about ten days after. Abi 
became David's wife, and shared Ins vmrying 
tunes, dwelling at Gath (1 Sam. 27:3), b« 
among the captives taken by the Amatakitcs f 
Zlklng (SO;5), and accompanying her husbnm 
Hebron when he was anointed king (z Sam. ; 
She bore David a son named Chileab (3:3), ca 
also Daniel (1 Chron. 3:1). 

2. A daughter of Nab ash (Jesse) and siste 
David, and wife of Jether, or Ithra, an Ishmae 
by whom she had Aniasa (2 Sam. 17:25; 1 Ch 
2:16, 17). 

ABIHA'IL (Heb. ab-ee-khah' 

father of might, i. e., mighty). 

1. The father of Zuriel, which latter was c 
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the Levitical family of Merari when Moses 
nbered the Levites at Sinai (Num. 3:35), B. C. 
10 . 

3. The wife of Abiahur (of the family of Jerah- 
el) and mother of Ahban and Molid (1 Chron. 
9). 

J. The son of Huri, and one of the chiefs of the 
nily of Gad, who settled in'Bashan (1 Chron. 
4). 

L. The daughter, i. c., d&cmdmtj of Ellab, 
vid’s oldest brother, and second wife of Eieho- 
im. She could hardly have been tlie daughter 
EUnb, m David, Ida youngest brother* was 
rty years old whoa he began to reign, some 
hty years before her marriage (2 Chron. 11:18), 
>„ The father oE Esther and uncle of Mordeoai 
ith. 2:15; 9:29), B. C. before 538. 

ABI'HU (Heb. NITON, ab-ee-hoo', to whom 

i. e., God, is father), the second son of Aaron 
Elinheba (Exod. ft:23 ; Num, 3:2), who, with 
father, eldest brother, and seventy elders of 
ael, accompanied Moses part way up Mount 
mi, and beheld manifestations of God's presence 
tod. 24:1, 9, 10), Afterward, with his brothers 
dab, Elmar, and Ithamnr, he was sot apart and 
isecrated to the priesthood (Exod. 28:1). Nit dab 
:1 Abihu neglected, on one occasion, to use fire 
no off the altar in burning incense, substituting 
trange ” or common Are instead. They were 
tantly struck dead (probably by lightning), mid 
rc taken away and buried in their clothes with- 
t the camp (Lev. 10:1, if*), B. C. 1210. It is 
ibable that the sacrilege was committed in 
inken recklessness, as immediately a law was 
■en prohibiting wine or strong drink to the priest 
.ose turn it was to enter the tabernacle (v. 9). 

ABI'HUD (Heb. HiTSN, ab-ee-hoodfather 
renown ), one of the sons of Bela, the son of 
snjamin (1 Chron. 8:3). 

ABI'JAH (Heb. IT&8, ab-ee-yawwhose 
\ther God is). 

1. A son of Jeroboam I, king of Israel. On his 
ling ill Jeroboam sought help secretly from the 
id whom he had openly forsaken. He sent his 
fe, disguised and bearing a present of bread and 
ney, to Ahijuh, the prop hot, who was at Shiloh, 
e prophet was blind, but. Imd been warned by 
id of bur coining. He revealed to her that, 
nigh the child was to die, yet because there was 
md in Abijah only, of all the house of Jero- 
am, “some good thing toward the Lord,” he 
ly, of all that house, should come to his grave 
peace, and be mourned in Israel. The queen 
turned home, and the child expired as she crossed 
e threshold. “ And they buried him; and all 
’ael mourned for him ” (1 Kings 14:1-18), B. C. 
out 930. 

2. The second king of the separate kingdom of 
idah, the son of Rehoboam and grandson of 
loraon (1 Chron. 3:10). He is called Abia 
Chron. 3:10), Abijah (2 Chron. 12:16), and Abi- 
\m (1 Kings 14:31; 15:1-8). Abijah began to 
ign B. C. 918, in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, 
ng of Israel, and reigned three years. Con- 
lering the separation of the ten tribes of Israel 

rebellion, Abijah made a vigorous attempt to 


bring them buck to their allegiance* He marched 
with foui' hundred thousand men against Jero¬ 
boam, who met him with eight hundred thousand 
men. In Mount Ephraim he addressed a speech 
to Jeroboam and the opposing army, in which he 
advocates a theocratic institution, refine to the 
beginning of the rebellion, shows the folly of op¬ 
posing God's kingdom, and concludes with urging 
Israel not to Eight against God. His view of the 
political position oE the ten tribes with respect to 
Judah, though erroneous, is such us a king of 
Judah would be likely to take. He gained a signal 
victory over Jeroboam, who lost five hundred 
thousand men, and though he did not bring Israel 
to their former allegiance, he took Beth-el, Je- 
ehnnah, and Ephraim, with their dependent towns, 
from them, and Jeroboam never again warred 
with him (2 Chron. 13:1-20). He imitated his 
father's sins (1 Kings 15:3), and had fourteen 
wives, by whom he had twenty-two sons and six¬ 
teen daughters (2 Chron. 13:21). He was sue* 
needed by Asti, his son (2 Chron. 14:1)* 

Non:.—The maternity of Ahijah. In l Kings 15:2, 
Wfl rend, “ His mother's name was Maachah, the 
daughter of AbJshalom ,T (comp. 2 Chron. 11:20, 22): 
but hi 2 citron. 13:2. 11 HI* mother’s name also was 
Michalak* the daughter of Uriel of GltosMfc. 1 The solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty probably is that the nmther of 
Abijah had two uamey, and that Absalom was her 
grandfather. 

3. One of the descendants of Eleazar, the son 
of Aaron, and chief of one of the twenty-four 
courses or orders into which the whole body of 
the priesthood was divided by David (1 Chron. 
24:10). Of these the course of Abijah was the 
eighth, B. C. 1000. 

4. The daughter of Zechuriah and mother of 
King Hozekinh (2 Chron. 29:1), and, consequently, 
the wife of Ahaz. She is called Abi (2 Kings 
18:2), B. C. before 1 19. 

5. One of the priests* probably, who affixed 
their signatures to the covenant made with God 
by Nchemkdi (Nell. H>:7). Ho seems to be the 
same (notwithstanding the greaL age this implies) 
who returned from Babylon with Zembbabcl (Nell. 
12:4), and who bad a sou Zichri (Neh. 12:17), 
B. C. 445. 

ABF JAM (Heb. ab-ee-yawm', father of 

the sea, i, e., seaman), the name always given in 
the Book of Kings to the king of Judah (1 Kings 
14:31; 15:1, 7, 8); elsewhere called Abijah. 
1 Kings 14:1, refers to another person. Abi jam 
is probably a clerical error, some manuscripts 
giving Abijah. 

ABILE'NE (Gr. ab-eeAay-naf, a 

plain), a small district of Coele-Syria, on the 
eastern slope of Anti-LIbanus. Abilene (Luke 
3:1) was eighteen miles from Damascus ami 
thirty-eight miles from Heliopolis or Baalbek. 
It lav in the Suk Wady Bnrudft, a gorge cut 
originally, as the inscriptions reveal, by the Em¬ 
perors Aurelius Antemius and Lueius Aurelius 
Verus, in the 2d century. 

ABIM'AEL (Heb. ab-ee-maw-ale ' 

fathta* of iWtei), one of the sons of Joktnn, in 
Arnbin (Gen. 10:28 ; 1 Chron. 1:22). lie has been 
supposed to be the founder of an Arabian tribe 
called Mael. 






ABIMELECH 


ABIM'ELECH (Heb. ‘ifetf'SN, ab-ee-mel'-ek, 
father of the king, i. e., royal father), probably a 
general title of royalty, as Pharaoh among the 
Egyptians. 

1. The Philistine king of Gerar in the 

time of Abraham (Gen. 20:1, sq.), B. 0. about 2200. 
After the destruction of Sodom, Abraham re¬ 
moved into his territory, and remained some time 
at Gerar. Abimelech took Sarah, whom Abraham 
had announced to be his sister, into his harem, 
being either charmed with her beauty or desirous 
of allying himself with Abraham. God, in a 
dream, appeared to Abimelech, and threatened 
him with death on account of Sarah, because she 
was married. Abimelech, who had not yet come 
near her, excused himself on the ground that he 
supposed Sarah to be Abraham’s sister. That 
Abimelech, in taking Sarah, should have supposed 
that he was acting “in the integrity of heart and 
purity of hands ” is to be accounted for by con¬ 
sidering the customs of that day. Abimelech, the 
next morning, obeyed the divine command, and 
restored Sarah to Abraham, providing him with 
a liberal present of cattle and servants, and offered 
him a settlement in any part of the country. He 
also gave him a thousand pieces of silver as “ a 
covering of the eyes ” for Sarah; i. e., according 
to some, as an atoning present. Others think that 
the money was to procure a veil for Sarah to con¬ 
ceal her beauty, that she might not be coveted for 
her comeliness. “ Thus she was reproved ” for 
not having worn a veil, which as a married 
woman, according to the custom of the country, 
she ought to have done. Some years after, Abim¬ 
elech, accompanied by Pichol, “the chief captain 
of his host,” repaired to Beersheba to make a 
covenant with Abraham, which is the first 
league on record. Abimelech restored a well 
which had been dug by Abraham but seized by 
the herdsmen of Abimelech without his knowledge 
(Gen 9,1-9,9-34). 

2. Another king of Gerar in the time of 
Isaac (Gen. 26:1-22), B. 0. about 2100. Supposed 
to have been the son of the preceding. Isaac 
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dwelt at Gerar. Having the same fear respecting 
his wife, Rebekah, as his father entertained re¬ 
specting Sarah, he reported her to be his sister. 
Abimelech discovered the untruthfulness of Isaac’s 
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what he had said, and forbade any of his people 
to touch Rebekah on pain of death. The agricul¬ 
tural operations of Isaac in Gerar were very suc¬ 
cessful, returning him in one year a hundredfold. 
He also claimed his proprietary right to the soil 
by reopening the wells dug by his father. The 
digging of wells, according to the custom of those 
times, gave one a right to the soil. IIig success 
made the Philistines envious, so that even Abim¬ 
elech requested him to depart, fearing his power. 
Isaac complied, and encamped in the open country 
(“ the valley of Gerar ”). In this valley he opened 
the old wells of Abraham’s time, and his people 
dug three new ones. But Abimelech’s herdsmen 
contended concerning two of these, and the patri¬ 
arch removed to so great a distance that there 
was no dispute respecting the third. Afterward | 


Abimelech visited Isaac at Beersheba, and des: 
to make a covenant of peace with him. Isaac 
ferred to the hostility that the Philistines 
shown; to which Abimelech replied that they 
not smite him, i. e., drive him away by force, 
let him depart in peace, and closed by recognii 
Isaac as being one blessed of God. Isaac en 
tained Abimelech and his companions with a fe 
contracted the desired covenant with them, 
dismissed them in peace (Gen. 26:26-31). 

3. King of Shoehorn. (1) His conspiri 
After Gideon’s death Abimelech formed a < 
spiracy with his mother’s family, who seen 
have had considerable influence in Shechem. ' 
argument used was the advantage of the ruh 
one person to that of seventy. He also remin 
them that he was one of themselves. Thus in 
enced, the Shechemites furnished him money 
of the treasury of Baal-berith, with which At 
elech hired desperate men, and, repairing 
Ophrah with them, slew all his brothers s 
Jotham, the youngest, who hid himself. (2) ' 
Bramble King. At a general assemblage of 
men of Shechem and the house of Millo (q. 
Abimelech was declared king, B. C. after 11 
When Jotham was told of the election of At 
elech he went to the top of Mount Gerk 
where the Shechemites were assembled for st 
public purpose, perhaps to inaugurate Abimel 
(Kitto), and rebuked them in his famous para 
of the trees choosing a king (Judg. 9:Y-21). 
Revolt of Shechem. Judgment against Abimel 
was not long delayed, for in three years “< 
sent an evil spirit between” him “and the r 
of Shechem,” and they “ dealt treacherously u 
Abimelech.” They caused ambuscades to be ] 
in the mountains, and robbed all that passed. r 
design was, probably, to bring the governm 
into discredit by allowing such lawlessness, oi 
waylay Abimelech himself. The insurgents foi 
a leader in Gaal (q. v.), the son of Ebed, w 
while they were nursing Abimelech in the exn 
ment of a village feast to Baal, called upon tl 
to revolt from Abimelech, and declared that 
would dethrone him. He then challenged 
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Shechem, Zebul, the ruler of Shechem, s 

word to Abimelech of the revolt, and reques 

him to place himself in ambush that night, and 

prepared to surprise Gaal in the morning. As 
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met and defeated by Abimelech, and preven 
by Zebul from entering the city. The next ■ 
the people went out into the field, possibly 
continue their vintage, and Abimelech slew th 
with two of his companions, while with his ot 
two he seized the city gates. After fight 
against the city all day he took it, destroyed 
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(5) Destroys the hold. When the inhabitants 
the town of Shechem heard of the fate of the < 
they betook themselves to the temple of Bj 
berith. Their purpose in so doing was evider 
not to defend themselves, but to seek safety 
the sanctuary ot their God from the vengeance 
Abimelech. When he heard of this, Abimel 
went with his men to Mount Zalmon, and brou 
from thence branches of trees. These were pi 
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ABINADAB 


ABISHAI 


gainst the building and set oil fire. The building 
as consumed with all its occupants, about one 
Lousaiid men and women (Judg. 9:46-49). (6) 

bimeleoh’s death. At last the fate predicted 
t Jotham (V. 20) overtook Abimelech. He went 
om Shechem to Thebez, besieged the town, and 
ok it. This town possessed a strong tower, and 
this the inhabitants took refuge. When Abim- 
ech approached near the door to set it on fire 
woman threw a piece of millstone (the upper 
histone) upon him, crushing his skull. Seeing 
at he was mortally wounded, he called upon his 
mor-bearer to thrust him through with a sword, 
it it should be said, (1 A woman slew him.” After 
bimelech’s death his army was dissolved. “ Thus 
>d rendered tlm wickedness of Abimelech ” upon 
S head “ which he did untolm father, in slaying 
a seventy brethren ” (Judg, 9:50-56)- 

4, The son of Abi attar, and high priest in 
e time of David (1 Oh run . 18:16). The name is 
obably an error of transcription for Ahimelech 
Sam. 8:17). 

5. In the title of Psa. 34 the name Abimelech 
interchanged for that of Achish (q. v.), king 
Gath, to whom David fled for refuge from Saul 
Bam. 21:10). 

ABIN'ADAB (Heb. SWriN, ab-ee-naw-dawb ', 
ither of generosity , i. e., liberal ). 

1. A Levite of Kirjath-jearim, in whose house 
e ark was deposited after it was returned 

the Philistines (1 Sam. 7:1; 2 Sam. 6:3, 4; 
3hron. 13:7), B. C. before 1030. 

2. Tim second of the eight sous of Jesse 
Sam. 17:13; 1 Chron. 2:13), and one of the three 
10 followed Saul to the campaign against the 
tilistiues hi which Goliath defied Israel (1 Bam. 
: 13 >. 

3. One of the four sons of King Saul (1 Chron. 
*9; 10:2). He was slain bv the Philistines in 
> battle of Gil boa (1 Sam. 81:2; t Chron. 10:2), 

C, 1001. His name appears as Ishui hi the 
t in 1 Sam, 14:49. 

4. The father of one of Solomon’s purveyors 
\ rather, Ben-Abhuidab is to be regarded us the 
me of tht purveyor himself (IPG. and S., Cgclo- 

s + y,; jtlso margj, who presided over the 
strict of Dor, and mimicd Taphath, the daughter 
Solomon (1 Kings 4:11), B. C, after 960. 

ABIN'OAM (Heb. ab-ee-no'-am t fa- 

r of pleasantness or grace, i. e., gracious), the 
.her of Barak, the judge (Judg. 4:6,12; 6:1, 12), 
C. after 1170. 

ABI'RAM (Heb. ab-ee-rawmfather 

height, he., loftg, proud). 

1. One of the sous of El mb, a Reubenite, who, 

:h his brother Dutlmn, and with On, of the 
no tribe, joined Kamli, n tevite, in conspiracy 
linst Moses and Aaron, R. 0. about 1190, in 
ich he, with the other conspirators, were de- 
oyedby itn earthquake(Nmn. 16:1-83 ; 26:9, ID: 
ut. 11:6). SeoKpitAEf. 

3, The eldest son of Hiel, the Beth-elite, who 
d prematurely (for such is the evident import 
the statement) for the presumption or igno* 
ice of his father, in fulfillment of the doom pro. 
meed upon the posterity of him who should 
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undertake to rebuild Jericho (1 Kings 16:34). For 
prophecy, see Josh. 6:26. 

AB'ISHAG (Heb. ab-ee-shag ', father 

of error), a beautiful young woman of Shunem, in 
the tribe of Issachnr, who was selected by the 
servants of David to minister unto him in his old 
age (1 Kings 1:3, 4), B. C. 959. Bhe became his 
wife, but the marriage was never consummated 
(1 Kings 1:4). Soon after David’s death Adoni- 
jiih sought, through the intercession of Bath-sheba, 
Solomon’s mother, the hand of A bishag, But as 
the control and possession of the harem of the 
deceased king was associated with rights and priv¬ 
ileges peculiarly regal, Solomon supposed this de¬ 
mand to bo part of a conspiracy against the 
throne. Adonijah was therefore put to death 
{I Kings 2:17-25). See Adokijah. 

AB'ISHAI, many ABISH'AI (Heb. 
ub-ee.«kn/i'ec, father of « g\fC), a sou of Zeruiab, 
sister of David (by im unknown father), and 
brother to Juab and Asahel (I Chron. 2:16). The 
first wo learn of Abislmi is his volunteering to 
accompany David to the camp of Saul, B. 0. 
about 994. The two went down by night and 
found Saul and his people asleep. Ahishni begged 
of David that he might eky Smil with bis spear, 
which was stuck in the ground >ar his head 
(1 Sam. 26:6-12). With his brok - Joab he 
pursued after Abner (who had just su Asahel) 
until sundown, and until they had readied the 
hill of Amtunh (2 Sam. 2:24), and aided in the 
treacherous assassination of Abner (2 Sam, 8:80). 
In the war against Hamm, undertaken by David 
to punish the Ammonites for insulting his mes¬ 
sengers, Abishai, ?ts second in command, was op¬ 
posed to the army of the Ammonites before the 
gates of Kabbah and drove them headlong into 
the city (2 Sam. 10 : 10 , 14; 1 Chron. 19 : 11 , 15). 
The same impetuous zeal and regard for David 
winch lie showed in (he night adventure to Saul’s 
camp AbfeUni manifested m his desire to slay 
Shhnei, when the latter abused David {2 Sum. 
lfi:9, 11; 19:21). When the king fled beyond 
Jordan, A bis ha i remained faithful, to David, and 
was intrusted with the command of one of iho 
three divisions of the army which crushed the 
rebellion (2 Sam. 18:2, 12), B. C. 967. 

In the revolt of Sheba, the Benjamite, David 
ordered Amasa to muster the forces of Judah in 
three days. 11 is tardiness compelled David to again 
have recourse to the anna of Zerumh, nml Ahislmi 
was appointed to pursue Sheba, which he did 
(accompanied by Jonh), leading the Oh ere tin tea, 
the Peiothitcs, nml all the mighty men (2 Bam. 
29:6-1 a). Later, when David's life was imper¬ 
iled by IshbUbcnab, Alnshai came to his help and 
slew the giant (2 Sam. 21:15-17). He was chief 
of the three “mighties ” who performed the chiv¬ 
alrous exploit of breaking through the host of 
the Philistines to procure David a draught of 
water from the well of his native Bethlehem 
(2 Sam. 23:14-17). Among the exploits of this 
hero it is mentioned (2 Sam. 23:18) that he with¬ 
stood three hundred men and slew them with his 
spear, but the occasion of this adventure, and 
the time and manner of his death, are equally 
unknown. 






ABISHALOM 


ABLUTION 


In 2 Sam. 8:13, the victory over the Edomites 
in the valley of Salt is ascribed to David, but in 
1 Chron. 18:12, to Abishai. It is hence probable 
that the victory was actually gained by Abishai, 
but is ascribed to David as king and commander 
(Kitto, s. v.). 

ABISH'ALOM, a fuller form (1 Kings 15:2,10) 
of the name Absalom (q. v.). 

ABISH'UA (Heb. ab-ee-shoo’-ah , 

father of welfare). 

1. The son of Phineas (grandson of Aaron), and 
fourth high priest of the Jews (1 Chron. 6:4, 6, 50). 

2. One of the sons of Bela, the son of Benja¬ 
min (1 Chron. 8:4); possibly the same as Jerimoth 
<1 Chron. *7:1). 

AB'ISHUR (Heb. ab-ee-shoor', father 


the fifth wife of David and mother of Shephatiah, 
who was born in Hebron (2 Sam. 3:4; 1 Chron. 
3:3). 

A’R'TTTT’R (Heb ah-e.ej.aah’_ father 

of goodness , i. e., good), a son of Shaharaim, a 
Benjamite, by his wife Hushim, in Moab (1 Chron. 
8 : 11 ). 

ABI'UD, a Grecised form (Matt. 1:13) of 
Abihud (q. v.), the great-great-grandson of Zerub- 
babel, and father of Eliakim, among the paternal 
ancestry of Jesus (Matt. 1:13). He is probably 
the same with Judah, son of Joanna, and father 
of Joseph in the maternal line (Luke 3:26), and 


also with Obadiah, son of Arnan, and father 
Shechaniah in 1 Chron. 3:21. 

AB'JECT (Heb. nay-keh ' a smiter), \ 

smiting with the tongue, i. e., a railer , slande 
(Psa. 36:15; comp. Jer. 18:18). See Glossary 
ABLUTION, a ceremonial washing, it mij 
be of the person (or part thereof), clothing, \ 
sels, or furniture, as a symbol of purification. 

1. Cleansing from the taint of an inferior c 
dition preparatory to initiation into a higher o 
Of this sort was the washing with water of Aa 
and his sons before they were invested with 
priestly robes and anointed with the holy 
(Exod. 29:4; Lev. 8:6). The same is doubtl 
true of the ablution of persons and raiment wh 
was required of the Israelites as a preparation 
their receiving the law from Sinai (Exod. 19:10- 

2. Pi c para lion for spci 
act of religion*! service. r . 
priests before they entered 
to the service of the t a berm 
were required, under penalty 
death, to wash their hands i 
feet. For this purpose a la 
basin of water always sb 
in readiness (Exod. 30:18- 
Lev. 16). The Egyptian prif 
carried the practice to a 1 
densome extent. Herodo 
tells us (ii, 37) that they sha 
their bodies every third c 
that no insect or other f 
might be upon them when t’ 
served the gods. The ! 
hammedan law requires al 
tion before each of the J 
daily prayers, permitting it 
be performed with sand wl 
water is not to be had, as 
the desert. 

3. Purification from aei 
defilement. Eleven species 
uncleanness of this nature 
recognized by the Mosaic 
(Lev. 12-15), the purifical 
for which ceased at the end 
a prescribed period, provl 
the unclean person then was] 
his body and his clothes. I 
few cases, such as leprosy : 
the defilement caused by tou 
ing a dead body, he remai 
unclean seven days. The J< 

afterward introduced many other causes of del 
ment, being equaled, however, by the Mohi 
medans. 

4. Declaration of freedom from guilt of a { 
ticular action. An instance of this is the e: 
ation for the murder of a man by unknown har 
when the elders of the nearest village was 
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hands have not shed this blood, neither have 
eyes seen it ” (Deut. 21:1-9). The Pharisees ( 
ried the practice of ablution to such excess, fi 
the affectation of purity while the hearl was . 
unclean, that our Lord severely rebuked them 
their hypocrisy (Matt. 23:25). 


of the wall , i. e., stronghold , or perhaps mason), 
the second son of Shammai, of the 
tribe of Judah. He was the hus¬ 
band of Abihail, and father of two 
sons, Ahban and Molid (1 Chron. 

2:28, 29). 

AB'ITAL (Heb. ab-ee- 

taV , father of the dew , i. e., fresh), 





Hand Washing in the East. 







ABNER 


‘ All these practices come under the head of 
■ification from uncleanness; the acts involving 
ich were made so numerous that persons of the 
icter sect could scarcely move without contract- 
some involuntary pollution.” Therefore, they 
rnr entered their houses without ablution, from 

■ strong probability that they had unknowingly 
itracted some defilement on the streets. They 
re especially careful never to eat without wash- 

their hands (Mark 7:1-5). A distinction 
st be made between this ceremonial washing 
l ordinary cleansing of the hands as a matter 
decency. When the charge was made against 

■ Lord’s disciples that they “ ate with unwashen 
ids ” it was not meant that they did not at all 
ih their hands, but that they did not do it 
emonially. 

Chese ceremonial washings were prescribed 
h such minute details as to be not only burden- 
m, but sometimes impossible. Before the cere- 
ny one must decide the kind of food to be 
■taken of—whether it was prepared first fruits, 
amon food, or holy, i. e., sacrificial food. “ The 
ier was poured on both hands, which must be 
e from anything covering them, such as gravel, 
rtar, etc. The hands were lifted up, so as to 
ke the water run to the wrist, in order to in- 
e that the whole hand was washed and that 
water polluted by the hand did not again run 
vn the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed 
h the other (the fist), provided the hand that 
■bed had been affused; otherwise the rubbing 
;ht be done against the head, or even against a 
1. But there was one point on which special 
3SS was laid. In the ‘ first affusion * which was 
that originally was required when the hands 
■e not Levitically ‘ defiled,’ the water had to 
dqwn to the wrist. If the water remained 
rt of the wrist, the hands were not clean. 
:ordingly, the words of St. Mark can only mean 
t the Pharisees eat not ‘ except they wash 
ir hands to the wrist.’ If the hands were ‘ de- 
d ’ two affusions were required: the first to re- 
ve the defilement, and the second to wash 
ty the waters that had contracted the defile- 
at of the hands. Accordingly, on the affusion 
the first waters the hands were elevated, and 
water made to run down at the wrist, while at 
second waters the hands were depressed, so 
t the water might run off by the finger joints 
. tips” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus y 

VB'NER.—1. Name and Family. (Heb. 

ab-nare ', father cflight , i. e., enlightening,) 
s son of Ner and uncle of Saul (being the 
ther of his father, Kish). 

1. Personal History. (1) Under Saul. Ab- 
was a renowned warrior, and the commander- 
:hief of the army of Saul (1 Sam. 14:50), B. 0. 
■0. He was the person who conducted David 
> the presence of Saul after the death of Go- 
h (1 Sam. 17:57). He was doubtless held in 
h esteem by Saul, and with David and Jon- 
im sat at the king’s table (l Sam. 20:25). He 
urn pan ied Saul to Hacluluh in his pursuit of 
dd, who sarcastically reproached him for not 
ping more securely his master (1 Sam. 26:1, 


5, 16). (2) Under Ish-bosheth. After the death 

of Saul, B. C. 1000, Abner, taking advantage of 
the feeling entertained in the other tribes against 
Judah, took Ish-bosheth, a surviving son of Saul, 
to Mahanaim, and proclaimed him king, and ruled 
in his name. This happened five years after 
Saul’s death, the intervening time being probably 
occupied in recovering land from the Philistines 
(K. and D., Com ., in loco ) and in gaining influence 
with the other tribes. A sort of desultory war¬ 
fare was kept up for two years between the armies 
of David and Ish-bosheth. The only engagement 
of which we have an account is the battle of 
Gibeah, Joab and Abner commanding the oppos¬ 
ing forces. (3) Slays Asahel. Abner was beaten 
and fled for his life, but was pursued by Asahel 
(brother of Joab and Abishai). Abner, not wish¬ 
ing to have a blood feud with Joab (for, according 
to usage, Joab would become the avenger of his 
brother Asahel, in case he was slain), begged 
Asahel to cease following him and pursue some 
other one. Asahel refused, and Abner thrust 
him through with a back stroke of his spear. 
The pursuit was kept up by Joab and Abishai 
until sunset, when a parley was held between the 
leaders, and Joab sounded the trumpet of recall. 
Abner retired to Mahanaim and Joab to Hebron 
(2 Sam. 2:8-30). (4) Breaks with Ish-bosheth. 

At last Abner took a step which was so presump¬ 
tuous and significant of his consciousness of 
power that even the feebler Ish-bosheth pro¬ 
tested. It was the exclusive right of the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne to cohabit with the concubines 
of the deceased king. Yet Abner took to his own 
harem Rizpah, one of Saul’s concubines. The 
rebuke of Ish-bosheth so greatly enraged him that 
he declared his purpose of abandoning the house 
of Saul and allying himself with David (2 Sam. 
3:6-9). To excuse his conduct he asserted that 
he was aware of the divine purpose concerning 
David. (5) Joins David. He made overtures 
through messengers to David, who required, as a 
preliminary, the restoration of his wife, Micbal, 
who had been given to Phaltiel by Saul. Abner 
made a tour among the elders of Israel and Ben¬ 
jamin, advocating the cause of David. He then 
repaired in person to David, who showed him 
great attention and respect, giving him and the 
twenty men accompanying him a feast. In return 
Abner promised to gather all Israel to the stand¬ 
ard of David, and was then dismissed in peace 
(2 Sam. 3:9, sq.). (6) Slain by Joab. Joab, re¬ 

turning from Hebron from a military expedition, 
and fearing the influence of such a man as Abner, 
resolved to avenge his brother’s death. Unknown 
to the king, but doubtless in his name, he sent 
messengers after Abner to call him back. Draw¬ 
ing Abner aside under the pretense of private 
conversation, he smote him under the fifth rib so 
that he died (2 Sam. 3:6-30). Abner was buried 
at Hebron with the honors due to a prince and 
chieftain, David himself following the bier (vers. 
31, 32). David’s lamentation over Abner exoner¬ 
ated him in public opinion from any blame, and 
his declaration to his servants (2 Sam. 3:38, 39) 
showed that he could properly estimate the char¬ 
acter even of an enemy, and that he would have 
punished his murderer had he only the power. 
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ABOMINATION (Heb.b'l-.B, pig-gool', filth , 
Lev. 7:18; shik-koots ' unclean , Deut. 29:17, 

etc.; y sheh'-ketSy rejected , Lev. 7:21, etc.; 
I“DSHr\ to-ay-baw', causing abhorrence , Gen. 43:32; 
Gr. /MeAfy/ia, bdeV-oog-mah , Matt. 24:15, etc.). 
This word is used to denote that which is par¬ 
ticularly offensive to the moral sense, the religious 
feeling, or the natural inclination of the soul. 
Israel became an abomination to the Philistines 
because of the antipathy caused by reverses in 
war (1 Sam. 13:4); David, for his distressed con¬ 
dition, was an abomination to his friends (Psa. 
88 : 8 ). 

The practices of sin—such as the swellings of 
pride, lips of falsehood, the sacrifices of the wicked, 
and the foul rites of idolatry—are stigmatized as 
abominations (Prov. 6:16; 12:22; 15:8; Jer. 6:15, 
etc.). 

There are some peculiar applications of the term, 
to which attention is called: 

1. “ The Egyptians might not eat bread with 
the Hebrews, for that is an abomination (toebah') 
unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. 43:32). The explana¬ 
tion probably is that the Egyptians thought them¬ 
selves ceremonially defiled if they ate with stran¬ 
gers. The primary reason may have been that 
the cow was the most sacred animal to the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the eating of it was obnoxious to them; 
whereas it was eaten and sacrificed by the Jews 
and most other nations. The Jews themselves, in 
later times, considered it unlawful to eat or drink 
with foreigners in their houses, or even to enter 
their dwellings (John 18:28; Acts 10:28; 11:3). 

2. Joseph told his brethren to answer when 
questioned by Pharaoh, “ Thy servants’ trade hath 
been about cattle from our youth even until now, 
both we, and also our fathers.” Joseph adds as a 
reason for giving this statement, “That ye may 
dwell in the lund of Goshen: for every shepherd m 
an abomination unto the Egyptians,. 11 The origin 
of this feeling la nowhere given either in sacred 
or profane history, hut- the fact is beyond dig- 
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monument it, on which shepherds are always rep¬ 
resented in a low and degrading attitude. It may 
be tlmt this feeling arose from the subjugation of 
Lower and Middle Egypt by a tribe of nomad 
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civilized people, detested the lawless and predatory 
habits of the wandering shepherd tribes, which 
then as now bounded the valley of the Nile and 
occupied the Arabias. 

3. When Pharaoh told the Israelites to sacri¬ 
fice to “your God” without going to the desert, 
Moses replied, “ It is not meet so to do; for we 

to the Lord our God: lo, shall we sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, 
and will they not stone us ? ” (Exod. 8:26.) Some 
think the abomination to consist in the sacrifice of 
the cow. Others (K. and D., Com ., in loco) think that 
“ the Israelites would not carry out the rigid regu¬ 
lations observed by the Egyptians with regard to 
the cleanness of the sacrificial animals, and in 
fact would not observe the sacrificial rites of the 
Egyptians at all.” The Egyptians would, doubt¬ 


less, consider this a manifestation of confer 
for themselves and their gods, and this would 
enrage them that they would stone the Israelit 

ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION (H 

ftofejn 'ppltf, Dan. 11:31; or &M12! y«ijptti, D 
12:11; desolating filthiness ), means, doubtless, 
removal of the stated worship of Jehovah, i 
the setting up of the idol altar on Jehovah’s al 
of burnt offering by Antioclius Epiphanes, v 
dedicated the temple to Jupiter Olympus, 
sephus and the author of the first book of M 
cabees refer to this as the accomplishment 
Daniel’s prophecy, in declaring that “ they set 
the abomination of desolation upon the altt 
(1 Macc. 1:59; 6:7 ; Josephus, Ant., xii, 5, 4 ; 7, 
Jesus quotes the words in Matt. 24:15, and app 
it to what is to take place when the Romans inv 
Jerusalem, advancing with their image-crowi 
standards, regarded as idols by the Jews. A £ 
later appearance of the “ abomination of des< 
tion in the holy place ” was when Hadrian set 
the figure of a boar over the Bethlehem gate 
the city, erected a temple u o Jupiter upon the i 
of the Jewish temple, and caused an image 
himself to be set up in the part which answe 
to the most holy place. 

ABRAHAM (Heb. ab-raw-haw 

father of a multitude). Up to Gen. 17:5, als< 
1 Chron. 1:27 ; Neh. 9:7, he is uniformly ca] 
Abram (Heb. ab-rawm', high father). “ T . 

name of Abram—Abu-ramu, ‘ the exalted fath 
—is found in early Babylonian contracts ” (Sai 
Higher Cnt p. 159). 

1, Family, Abraham was a native of Chalc 
and descendant in the ninth generation from Sk 
the son of Noah. His father’s name was Ter 
and he was born in Ur, B. C. perhaps 2333 (G 
11:27). 

2. Personal History. “ The life of Al 
ham, from his call to his death, consists of f 
periods, the commencement of each of whicl 
maiked by a divine revelation of sufficient 
nortance to constitute distinct enoch ” 

(1) The First Period.— The Call. (1) Reaio 
to Chain* an, When Abraham was about seve 
years of age he, with his father Terah, his nepl 
Lot, and his wife Sarah, went and abode 

ru-/n ™ 11 .o>7 on TV.r. tv.,. 

movement is given in Acts 7:2, 3: “ The God 
glory appeared unto our father Abraham when 
was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Chan 
and said unto him, Get thee out from thy cc 
try, and from thy kindred, and come into the I 
which I shall show thee.” (2) Leaves Chare 
A t the death of his father the call to Abral 
" r .T£ renewed, “"NTriw the Lord hnd said n 
Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and fi 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, uni 
land that T will show thee” (Gen. 12:1-3). 
condition was annexed to the caii that he she 
separate from his father’s house and leave 
native land. He left his brother Nahor’s far 
(who had also come to Clmmtn, comp. Gen. 
20,23; 24:29, and 27:43} itml departed, tali 
with him Lot, probably regarded as his heir i 
sephus, Ant. , i, 7, 1), and all his substance, tc 
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ot knowing whither” (Heb. 11:8). (3) Reaches 
naan. He traveled until he came into the land 
Canaan, and formed his first encampment in 
vale of Moreh, between the mountains of 
il and Gerizim, where his strong faith was re- 
rded by the second promise that his seed should 
.sess this land. Here Abraham built “ an altar 
!;he Lord, who appeared unto him.” It is prob- 
e that the Canaanites were jealous of Abraham, 
l that he therefore soon removed to the moun- 
ious district between Beth-el and Ai, where he 
) built an altar to Jehovah. (4) In Egypt. 
still moved southward until, at length, corn- 
led by a famine, he went into Egypt. Fearing 
t the beauty of Sarah would tempt the Egyp- 
is aud endanger his life, he caused her to pass 
his sister, a term used in Hebrew, as in many 
er languages, for a niece, which she really was 
lith’s 0. T. Hist., p. 72). Sarah was taken to 
royal harem and Abraham loaded with val- 
le gifts, that could not be refused without an 
lit' to the king, whicli he did not deserve, 
rned of his mistake, Pharaoh summoned Abra- 
i, and indignantly rebuked him for his subter- 
e. He then dismissed Abraham, who went 
of Egypt, taking his wife and Lot and his 
it wealth with him (Gen. 12). (5) Return to 

iaan. Having reached his former encamp- 
tfc between Beth-el and A3, he again establishes 
worship of Jehovah {(Jen. 13:3, 4). Thy in- 
ujed wealth of Abraham and Lot became the 
^e of their separation. The country did not 
fish sufficient pasture for the flocks and herds 
Abraham and Lot, and dissensions arose be¬ 
en their herdsmen. In order to avoid strife 
consequent weakness before their enemies, 
■aham proposed that they occupy different dis- 
ts. He gave the choice of locality to Lot, 

\ selected the plain of Jordan, and went thither 
pitched Ids tent. The childk^H Abraham 
rewarded with a third blessing , in which 
reiterated his promise to give him the land 
a posterity like the dust of the earth for 
iber. Then Abraham removed his tent, and 
e and dwelt m Mainre, near Hebron, and 
t an altar (Gen. 13). (6) Rescues Lot. Lot 
now involved in danger. The live cities 
-lie plain had become tributary to Chedorlao- 
, king of Elnm* In the thirteenth year of 
r subjection they revolted, and Chcdorlttomer 
clmd against them with three allied kings. 

kings of Sodom mid Gomorrah fell, their 
:a were spoiled, imd Lot and Ids goods were 
led off (Gen, 14:1-12), Word was brought to 
aham, who immediately armed his dependents, 
o hundred and eighteen men, and with hfs 
irite allies overtook and defeated them at 
, near the springs of Jordan. Abraham and 
men pursued them as far as the neighborhood 
lamascus, and then returned with Lot and all 
men and goods that bud been taken away. 

. perli i ips 2 250* (7) jU ms MEi.cnix e m K. Ar- 
d at Salem on their return, they were met by 
chixeuek (ij. v,) s king of Salem, nod H priest 
he most high God,” who brought him refresh- 
ts. He also blessed Abraham in the name of 
most high God, and Abraham presented him 
i a tenth of the spoils. By strict right, founded 


on the war usages still subsisting in Arabia, 
Abraham bad u claim to all the recovered goods. 
The king of Sodom recognized this right, but 
Abraham refused to accept anything, even from 
a thread to a shoe hit diet. Jest any should say,“ I 
have made Abram rich " (Gen, 14:17, flip). 

(2) The Second Period .—The promise of a lineal 

heir and the conclusion if the covenant (Gen* 15, 
1G), (1) Vision he A mean am, Boon after this 

Abraham’s faith was rewarded aud encouraged by 
a distinct and detailed repetition of former prom¬ 
ises, and by a solemn covenant contracted be¬ 
tween himself and God. He was told, and he 
believed, that his seed should be as the stars of 
heaven for number, and that his posterity should 
grow up into a notion under foreign bondage, and 
that after four hundred years they should eorue 
up and possess the land in which he sojourned 
(Gen. 15). (2) Birth op Ishmael. Ten years 

Abraham had dwelt in Canaan, and still he had 
no child. Sarah, being now seventy-five years of 
age, and probably despairing of bearing children 
herself, persuaded Abraham to take Hagar, her 
Egyptian handmaid, who bore him Ishmael (Gen. 
16), B, C. 2247. 

(3) The Third Period. — The establishment of 
covenant, change of name, and the appointment 
of the covenant xign of circumcision. {View. 17-21). 
(1) Change of name. Thirteen years more pass 
by, and Abraham reached his ninety-ninth year. 
God appeared to him, and favored him with still 
more explicit declarations of his purpose. He 
changed his name from Abram to Abraham, re¬ 
newed his covenant, and in token thereof com¬ 
manded that he and his should receive circumci¬ 
sion. Abraham was assured that Sarah, then 
ninety years old, should a year hence become the 
mother of Isaac, the heir of the special promises. 
Abraham wavered in faith and prayed for Ish- 
mael, whom God promised abundantly to bless, 
but declared that he would establish his covenant 
with Isaac. (2) Circumcision. That very day 
Abraham, his son Ishmael, and all the males 
of his household were circumcised (Gen. 17). 

(3) Visit op angels. Abraham was favored, 
shortly after, with another interview with God. 
Sitting in his tent door under the oaks of Mam re, 
he saw three travelers approaching, and offered 
them his hospitality. They assented, and partook 
of the fare provided, Abraham standing in re¬ 
spectful attendance, according to oriental custom. 
These three persons were, doubtless, the “Angel 
Jehovah ” and two attending angels. The prom¬ 
ise of a son by Sarah was renewed, and her in¬ 
credulity rebuked. The strangers continued their 
journey, Abraham walking some way with them. 

(4) Destruction op Sodom. The Lord revealed to 
him the coming judgment upon Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah; and then followed that wondrous plead¬ 
ing in behalf of the cities (Gen. 18). Abraham 
rose early the next morning to see the fate of the 
cities, and saw their smoke rising “ up as the 
smoke of a furnace” (Gen. 19:27-29), B. C. 2225. 

(5) Sarah taken by Abimelech. After this Abra¬ 
ham journeyed southward, and dwelt between 
Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar. Abim- 
elecli, king of Gerar, sent and took Sarah, but 
was warned of God in a dream, and sent her back 
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the next morning to Abraham, whom he reproved 
for the deceit he had employed. He was healed in 
answer to Abraham’s prayer (Gen. 20). (6) Isaac 
born. At length, when Abraham was one hun¬ 
dred years old, and Sarah ninety, the long-prom¬ 
ised heir was born, B. C. 2233. The altered 
position of Ishmael in the family excited the ill- 
will of himself and his mother. This was so ap¬ 
parent in the mocking behavior of Ishmael at the 
weaning of Isaac, that Sarah insisted that he and 
Hagar should be sent away, to which Abraham 
reluctantly consented. Abraham, after settling 
a dispute concerning a well taken by Abimelech’s 
servants, made a treaty with him (Gen. 21). 

(4) The Fourth Period, (1) Abraham's great 
trial (Gen. 22-26:11), R. C. 2213. When Isaac 
was nearly grown (twenty-five years old, says 


promises formerly made to Abraham were 1 
confirmed in the most solemn manner. Abra 
returned unto his young men, and with them \ 
to Beer-sheba and dwelt there (Gen. 22:1- 
(2) Death of Sarah. The next event recoi 
in Abraham’s life is the death of Sarah, aged 
hundred and twenty-seven years, at or near 
bron, B. C. 2193, Abraham purchased, of Epl 
the Hittite, the cave of Maclipelah, the fiel 
which it stood, and all the trees in the field, 
there he buried Sarah (Gen. 23). (3) Marr] 

of Isaac. His next care was to procure a suit 
wife for Isaac. He commissioned his eldest e 
ant to go to Haran, where Nahor had settled, 
get a wife for his son from his own family, 
went, and, directed by God, chose Rebekah, 
daughter of Bcthuel, son of Nahor. In due i 
he returned, and Rebekah was install 
Sarah’s tent as chief lady of the c 
(Gen. 24), B. 0. 2193. Some time s 
Abraham took another wife, Keturah 
whom he had several children. T1 
together with Ishmael, seem to have 1 


Abraham's Oak. 


Josephus, Ant i, 13, 2) God subjected Abraham 
to a terrible trial of his faith and obedience. He 
commanded him to go to Mount Moriah (perhaps 
where the temple afterward stood) and there offer 
up Isaac, whose death would nullify all his hopes 
and the nromises. Probablv human sacrifices al¬ 
ready existed, and therefore the peculiar trial lay 
in the singular position of Isaac and the improba¬ 
bility of his being replaced. Abraham decided to 
obey, “accounting (literally, reasoning) that God 
was able to raise him up, even from the dead” 
(Heb. 11:19). Assisted by his two servants he made 
preparations for the journey, and started early 
the next morning. On the third day he saw the 
place, and told his servants that he and his son 
would proceed on further to worship and return. 
Upon Isaac’s asking, “Where is the lamb for a 

t _j. _43c_:_o a i- t-- 1 : mu „ t „>,1 
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will provide himself a lamb.” The altar was built 
and Isaac placed thereon. The uplifted hand of 
the father was arrested by the angel of Jehovah, 
and a ram caught in the thicket was substituted 
for Isaac. Abraham called the name of the place 
Jebovah-jireh, “Me Lord will provide” The 


portioned off by their father in his lifetime, 
sent away to the east, that they might not ii 
fere with Isaac. (4) Death. Abraham died, i 
one hundred and seventy-five years, and was bu : 
by Isaac and Ishmael, in the cave of Machp 
(Gen. 25). B. 0. 2158. 

3. Character. In studying the life of A 
ham one is deeply impressed with several be: 
ful traits of his character. Where, for exan 
do we find such an example of courteousnes 
Abraham furnishes for our imitation in his 
tertainment of the strangers in Mamre? j 
promptly he offers his hospitality; with what 
icate regard for the feelings of his guests w 
he make it appear that they will oblige him r 
by accepting than he does them by offering 
hospitality (Gen. 18:3-5). Nor was Alualu 
generosity less apparent, so graciously shows 
his treatment of Lot. He insists neither i 
the obligation a due him as Lot’s adopted fa 
nor his advanced age; neither does he claim 
rights under the promise of God to give him 
land. He allows his nephew to have the 
choice, uttering these noble words: “ Let ther 
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> strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and 
itwcou my herdmen find thy herd men { for we be 
■ethren.” The icwUnwRs of Abraham is no less 
markable than his other virtues. Aware of the 
i of Sodom, liis heart is stirred by the eon tarn¬ 
ation of its impending doom. As he patiently, 
mostly pleads with the Lord to spare tile 
retched inhabitants, we arc reminded of Him 
jo wept over the Holy City, and cried, “ 0 Jc- 
salcm, Jerusalem, how would I have gathered 
y children! as a hen gathereth her chickens 
Liler her wings, but ye would not." But it is as 
example of faith that Abraham shines pre- 
linent. How severe its tests—called to leave 
3 country, and go he knew not where; to so- 
urn in the laud of promise as in a strange conn- 
r; to expect an heir when his wife was past 
e; but he never wavers. This faith culminates 
Moriah, where he is to slay his promised Heir, 
t falters not, expecting, by mis on of his faith, 
at God would from the ashes of sacrifice restore 
n his soil 14 In Paul’s catalogue of immortals 
>raham shines n star of greatest magnitude.” 
naham had his failings, ns who has not? He 
isted God to restore the life of his son, yet he 
1 not trust him to protect the honor of his wife, 
d was thus twice led into falsehood. 

■Jote.—(1) Sacrifice of Lumc* some Imre found It 
llOUlt to reconcile Gad’s command to sacrilim Isaac 
til his prohibition of human sacHile^ (Lev. 18:21; 
£}. We answer, “God’s design was not to secure a 
tain uutjmi'd act, but a certain Mate of mind, a 
LI Eng ness to give up the beloved object to Jehovah w 
doy), “The divine command was given In such a 
m that Abraham could not understand it In any other 
y than as requiring an outward burnt offering lie- 
ise there was no other way In which Abralmm could 
omplisli the complete surrender of Isaac than by an 
uni prejjimuiou for really offering the desired aucrl- 
i" (Kell, Com J. Sec Sacrifice, Homan* (££ Gen. 
\ states that Abraham “went forth to go into the 
d of Canaan,’ 1 but Heb. 11:8, that *' lie went out. net 
wing whither he went/' At first the name of the 
in try was not revealed to him. It Is des legated slim 
as a land that I will show thee “ (Gen. 12:1), but 
>n if the name‘'Canaan ” bad been mentioned at the 
set, it miRho still bn true that lie went forth “ not 
iwing vvh ither he we \\V * For, I n those days n [ s low 
risk., Imperfect Intercommunication* and meager 
■graphical knowledge, the mere nmno of a country 
erai hundred miles distant would convey almost no 
a of the country itself (Haley). 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. The phrase 11 to 
in one’s bosom M applies to the person who so 
lines at the table that Ins head is brought al- 
st into the bosom or the one sitting next above 
l To be in Abraham's bosom signified to 
upy tiie seat next to Abraham, i. c., to enjoy 
same felicity with Abraham. Jesus, acconi 
dating his speech to the Jews, describes the 
iditiOn of Lazarus after death by this figure 
ike 16:32, 23). "Abraham's bosom” is also 
expression of the Talmud for the state of bliss 
sr death. Father Abralmm was, to the Israel- 
!, in the corrupt times of their later supersti- 
is, almost what the Virgin Mary is to the Horn- 
Church. He is constantly invoked its though 
could hoar the prayers of his descendants, 
crever they are; and lie is pictured standing 
the gate of paradise to receive and embrace 
children as they enter, and the whole family 
his faithful descendants is gathered to his 
is. 


ABRAM (Heb. a6-i 'awm', father of 

height, i. e., high father), the original name (Gen. 
17:5) of Abraham. 

ABRECH' (Heb. ‘Tj'iiN, ab-rake y , A.V, il bom 
the ktux fr ), a word in the original of Gen. +1:13, 
where it is used hi proclaiming the authority of 
JoHepIi. It is very difficult to iix absolute! v the 
meaning of the ward. Wilkinson (Am. Eggp., 
ii, 24 ) says that the word abrek is used to Uio 
present day by the Arabs when requiring a earned 
to kneel anti receive its load. The word is, prob¬ 
ity* of Egyptian origin, but changed so ns to 
have a Hebrew sound. In the Coptic Abcrck or 
Abrek means "how the head.” Origan and 
Jerome think Abrcch means "u native Egyptian 
and when we consider haw desirable il was to 
have Joseph cease to be regarded as a foreigner 
it has the meaning of naturalization. 

AB'SALOM.—1. Name and Family. (Heb. 
EnhtthN, iib,ahani-lome\ ah-m-shaw- 

lome' t father of peace.) Tim third son of David, 
and his only one by Manual?, the daughter of Tal- 
nmi, king of Getfhur (2 Sam. 3:3)/bom B. C. 
about 1000. 

2 . Personal History. (1) Avenges Tamar. 

Absalom’s sister, Tamar, became the object of the 
lustful desire of Aranou, her half brother, David’s 
eldest son, and was violated by him (2 Sain. 13: 
1-18). According to Eastern notions the duty of 
avenging his sister’s wrong fell upon Absalom. 
Ilo therefore took Tamar and kept her secluded 
in his own house, saying nothing to Annum, 
"neither good nor hail. 11 After two years had 
passed he found an opportunity for revenge. He 
then invited all his brethren, including Amnon, 
to a great sheep-shea ring at llmd-hnzor, and, to 
hill suspicion, requested the presence of his father 
also. Amid the mirth of the feast, while titey 
were Warm with wine, the servants of Absalom, 
at a preconcerted signal, fell upon Aiimon and 
slew him (2 Bam. 13:23-29). Absalom lied to Ins 
grandfather, Talmai, and remained there three 
years (vers. 37, 3S). (2) Eofcurn to Jerusalem. 
David, yearning for his exiled son Absalom (v. 39), 
yielded easily to the scheme of Jo ah, and per¬ 
mitted Absalom to return to Jerusalem, hut not 
to appear before him. Absalom dwelt for two 
whole years in Jerusalem, and then sent for Jonh, 
who refused to see him, until Absalom ordered 
his servants to hum Ids (Jonh's) barley held. 
Then Juab secured for him an interview with the 
king (2 Sam. 14). (3) Preparations for revolt. 

But Absalom proved himself false and faithless. 
He secretly plotted a revolt, propitiating the popu- 
lace by the beauty of his person and the magnifi¬ 
cence of Ids surroundings, riding in n chariot with 
fifty outriders. He also fostered the discontent 
of the people hy insinuations against Ins father’s 
justice. Other causes, doubtless, were favorable 
tor Absalom : the affair of Ruih-fdieba, the probable 
disaffection of Judah for being merged in one 
common Israel, and less attention on the part of 
David, through age, to individual complaints 
(2 Sam. 15:1-6). (4) Eevolfe. When the plot, 

was ripe, Absalom sought and obtained leave to 
go to Hebron, to pay a vow winch he had made at 
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Geshur in case he should be permitted to return 
to Jerusalem. He had sent spies throughout all 
the tribes of Israel, summoning those favorable to 
his cause to assemble at Hebron, whither he went 
attended by two hundred unsuspecting adherents 
(S SffittL 15:7-11). llis next step was to send for 
AliitHophclf David’s counselor, and secure Ids ap¬ 
proval and advice (2 Sam, 10:12), he being an 
onicic in Israel (2 Sam. 10:23}* (5) Entry into 
Jerusalem, When David heard the sari tidings 
of revolt he at once prepared for [light, and, leav¬ 
ing Jerusalem, repaired to Mfthumuiu, beyond 
Jordan (2 Sam. 1 fit Hi, sq.). Absalom now entered 
Jerusalem (2 Sum* 15:37), and, through the advice 
of Ahithophel, publicly took possession of the 
portion of his father^ harem ieft in the city. The 
motive in this latter act was the move unreserved 
support of the people, from the assurance that 
any reconcilement between Absalom and Ids fa* 
tlior would hereafter be impossible (2 Sam. Ilk Ed- 
22). Absalom had already met Hushai, who had 



been sent to pin him by David, that he might 
be instrumental in thwarting the counsels or 
Ahithophel (2 Sniti. IS:SS-S7; HJ;TG-J0), A 
council of war was hold to consider the course 
to be pursued against David. Ahithophel ad¬ 
vised tlie immediate pursuit and death of the 
king—tlmt one death would close the war. Hu* 
shat* to gain time for David, urged his skill and 
bravery, the number and might of his warriors, 
the possibility and disastrous consequences of de¬ 
feat, oud advised a general gathering against 
David, and the total annihilation of him and his 
followers. The advice wu« nccepied by Absalom. 
Information was secretly sent to David, who then 
went beyond Jordan, and there collected force 
sufficient to oppose Absalom (2 Sam. 17:1-14, 
21-24). (6) Anointed king* Absalom was for¬ 
mally anointed king (2 Sam. appointed 

Amasa captain of Ida host, and crossed over Jor¬ 


dan in pursuit of Ms father (2 Sam. 17:25, 2 
A battle was fought in the wood of Ephraim. 1 
army of Absalom was defeated, twenty thous* 
were slain, and a still greater number perished 
the defiles of the forest. (7) Death. Absal 
fled on a swift mule, and, riding through 
forest, his long locks became entangled in 
boughs of a great terebinth (or oak), and he a 
left suspended. Joab, being informed of tl 
hastened to the spot and slew him, notwithsta 
ing David’s request that he should be spared. 1 
body was taken down and cast into a pit, o 
which the people raised a great heap of stones 
a mark of abhorrence, a burial which the histor 
contrasts with the splendid monument prepa 
by Absalom for himself m the '‘King’s Da 
(2 Sam* 18:1-18), B. C. DO7. Absalom had th 
sons and one daughter, the latter named Tai 
(2 Sam. 14:27), who alone survived him (2 Si 
18:18) and became the mother of Mauchah, 
wife of Rehobourn (2 Ohrom 31:20, 21)* 

Noth— (tl WelgM of hitir. “■ At every year’s er 
Literally, from tftc aid of day* to etajpt,* h e** f 
ihuo to time* Though Absalom 1 * hair was doubt 
very heavy, and thus whs considered beautiful, 
weight given, two hundred shekels, in too much* Tl 
1st evidently an error lu the text (Kell, Com,; a 8 
HM). (2J AfUr forty yearn. •' This 1mm error In 
text, for David reigned but forty years in all 0 K1 
2:11), and he certainly hud reigned many yours be 
Absalom’s rebellion. The syme and Arable vws 
read four year a, mid with Ulis agrees Joseph 
OVhedon, CotnJ* 

ABSTINENCE, a general term signifying 
refrain from something or some action. In 
ecclesiastical sense it means the refraining fi 
certain kinds of food or drink on certain days. 

1. Jewish. The first mention of abstine 

in Scripture is found in Gen. 9:4, where the 
of blood was forbidden to Noah. The next if 
Gen. 32:32 : “ Therefore the children of Israel 
not of the sinew which shrank, which is upon 
hollow of the thigh, unto this day: because 
(the angel) touched the hollow of Jacob’s thig 1 
the sinew that shrank.” The law confirmed 
stinenee from blood (Lev. 3:17), and the use e 
of lawful animals if the maimer of their dt 
renueicu it likely that they were not prop 
bled (Exod. 22:31; Deut. 14:21). Whole cla 
of animals which might not be eaten are give 
Lev. 11. See Animal; Eood. Certain parts 
lawful animals, as being sacred to the altar, v 
[ormddbu, via-: me ciuii yn iiul cuveiu'ig 
Uver)i the kidneys, and the fat upon them, the 
covering tile entrails, also I he tail of (.he 
tidied sheep” (Lev, 3:9-11). Every tiling Co 

crated to idols was also interdicted (Exod, 34: 
While engaged in their official duties, the pri 
■were commanded to abstain from wine and str 
drink (Lev. 10:9), and the Nazarites had to 

sin ill 1IUIU hil'Ollg dunk it J ivi Cite Vice Ot gVf 

during the whole time of their separation (N 
6:3). The Hkchamtes (q, v.) voluntarily rissu 
a constant abstinence from wine (Jer. 35:0). 
Essenes, a Jewish sect, were very stringen 
their abstinence, refusing all pleasant food, ea 
mulling but coarse bread and drinking only wt 
white some abstained from all food until even 

2. Christian. Some among the early Cl 
tian converts thought themselves bound by 









ACCAD 


ACCHO 


aical reg Nations respecting food, and abstained 
i flesh sacrificed to idols, and from animals 
mnted unclean by the law. Others considered 
a weakness, and boasted of the freedom with 
;h Christ had set them free. Paul discusses 
matter in Rom. 14:1^3 ; 1 Cor. 8, and teaches 
everyone was at liberty to act according to 
)wn conscience, but that the stronger should 
ain from that which might prove a stumbling- 
k to his weaker brother. In 1 Tim. 3:3, 4 he 
oves certain persons who should forbid mar- 
e and enjoin abstinence from meats. The 
icil of the apostles at Jerusalem limited en- 
ed abstinence upon the converts to that of 
:ats offered to idols, blood, and things stran- 
” (Acts 15:29). 

i the early Church catechumens were required, 
irding to Cyril and Jerome, to observe a sea- 
of abstinence and prayer for forty days; ac- 
ing to others, twenty days. Superstitious 
inence on the part of the clergy was con- 
red a crime, and if that abstinence arose from 
notion that any creature of God was not good 
■ were liable to be deposed from office. Strict 
srvance of the Church fasts was enjoined. 

lBUSE. See Glossary. 

.C'CAD (Heb. ak-kad', a fortress ), 

name of a city in Babylonia mentioned in 
esis (Gen. 10:10) as belonging to the kingdom 
'imrod in the country of Shinar. See Shinar. 
h it are named Babel, Erech, and Calneh. 
:h and Babel are well known in later history, 
their sites have not been lost, but the very 
tions of Accad and of Calneh are still un* 
vn. Accad is probably the city which is 
vn in the early Babylonian inscriptions under 
name of Agade. Here in a very early period, 
iany supposed to be about 3800 B. C., a king 
ed Sargon I held his court and established a 
erful kingdom. From Agade Sargon swept 
.ward, conquering as he went, and plundering 
i to the coasts of the Mediterranean. In early 
s Accad was coupled with Sumer as the name 
small kingdom known always as the kingdom 
umer and Accad. How this name arose we 
ot know. It may be that Accad was also the 
e of a country round about the city, and that 
kingdom had its early location in that territory, 
ever that may be, the name Sumer and Accad 
rather a political than a geographical term in 
ommon \ise in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
options. The people who first formed this 
dom were the ancient Sumerians, whose racial 
lections are not yet known. They were the 
ntors of the cuneiform system of writing, and 
the basis upon which the whole system of 
ire of the ancient Babylonians rested. The 
erians were gradually absorbed by the Sem- 
when they entered the country, and the con- 
of the kingdom of Sumer and Accad passed 
their hands. The city of Accad, or Agade, 
ppeared in ancient times, and nothing is heard 
; in the period of Assyrian supremacy. No 
tion of it is elsewhere made in the Bible.— 
f. R. 

CCEPT, Acceptable, Accepted (Heb. 


•"l^, raw-lsaw', to take pleasure in; Gr. dexopat, 
dekh'-om-ahee, to take with the hand, i. e., to re¬ 
ceive with hospitality). To accept is to receive with 
pleasure and kindness (Gen. 32:20), and is the op¬ 
posite to reject , which is a direct refusal with dis¬ 
approbation (Jer. 6:30; 7:29). An accepted or 
acceptable time (Psa. 69:13; 2 Cor. 6:2) is the 
time of favoi', a favorable opportunity. Luke 4:24 
means that no prophet is welcomed, appreciated 
favorably in his own country. “ Neither acceptest 
thou the person,” etc. (oi> layflaveiq TTpoauTrov), 
means that Jesus was not a partisan, given to 
partiality. See Meyer, Com . ; Grimm, Lex. 

Acceptance also means that relation to God 
in which he is well-pleased with his children, for 
by children of God only is it enjoyed. In Acts 
10:35 we learn that “in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him.” 

The Christian scheme bases acceptance with 
God on justification. Paul in Eph. 1:6 refers to 
“the grace” of God, “wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved.” In Christ only are we 
acceptable to God. Out of him we are sinners 
and subjects of wrath. 

The Calvinist teaches that the sins which are 
pardoned in justification include all sins, past, 
present, and future, and that God will not deal 
with the believer according to his transgressions; 
whereas the Arminian holds that the state of ac¬ 
ceptance can be maintained only by perpetually 
believing in and appropriating to himself the 
atoning merits of Jesus, and obediently keeping 
God’s holy commandments. 

ACCESS TO GOB (Gr. trpoaay^yij, pros-ay- 
ayue-oy% act of moving lo), that friendly relation 
with God whereby we are acceptable to him and 
have assurance that he is favorably disposed 
toward us (Rom. 5:2; Eph. 2:18; 3:12). In Sub¬ 
stance it is not different from the “peace of 
God,” i. e., the peaceful relation of believers 
toward God, brought about through Ills death. By 
the continuous power and efficiency of his atoning 
act, Jesus is the constant Brinycr to the Father, 
Access means the obtaining of a hearing with 
God, and if a hearing, the securing in some form 
of an answer to our requests, St, John (1 John 
5: It, 15) says; “This is the confidence that we have 
in him, that, if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us: and if we know that he hear 
us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the 
petitions that we desired of him.” Here we learn 
that access to God involves asking according to 
his will. A child lifts right of access to his father. 
Such right and privilege are granted to, and should 
be enjoyed by, every child of God. We must not 
infer that our access is cut off if we do not realize 
direct answers to some of our requests, but be¬ 
lieve that God heareth his children always and does 
for them the best things. See Glossary. 

AC'CHO (Heb. 13?, ak-ko ', sultry or heated 
sand), a town on the Mediterranean coast, thirty 
miles south of Tyre, and ten from Mount Carmel 
(Judg. 1:31). Known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as Ptolemais, from Ptolemy the king of 
Egypt, who rebuilt it in 100 B. C. During the 
Middle Ages called Acra, and subsequently called 
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St. Jean d’Acre. Paul visited this place (Acts 
21:7). See Ptolemais. 

ACCOUNTABILITY is not a Bible word, 
but an abstract term for that return for his talents 
and opportunities which every soul must make to 
God day by day, and especially at the judgment, 
as we are taught in Matt. 12:36 ; Rom. 14:10; Heb. 
] 3:17, and 1 Pet. 4:6. It is a well-established doc¬ 
trine of holy Scripture, attested to by the human 
consciousness, that we are free moral agents, en¬ 
tirely dependent upon our Creator for our exist¬ 
ence and maintenance, and rightly answerable to 
him for our conduct; and that God consequently 
has a right t6 our perfect obedience and service. 
It is accordingly easy for us to feel that he is 
justified in catling us to a strict reckoning for all 
he has intrusted us with 1 . Disabled by our fall 
into sin, gracious strength has been provided for 
us in the atonement, so that we are without ex¬ 
cuse if we fail to do God’s will. 





Aceldama 44 The Potter's Field.” 


ACCURSED. See Anathema, Ban, Oath. 
ACCUSER (Heb. law-shan\ to UcJc , to 

-t -- ... „„ t. 

kat-ay'-gor-os , prosecutor). 

1. One who lias a cause or matter of contention; 
the accuser, opponent, or plaintiff in any suit 
(Judg. 12:2; Matt. 6:25; Luke 12:58). 

2. In Scripture, in a general sense, an adversary 
or enemy (Luke 18:3 ; 1 Pet. 6:8). In the latter 
passage reference is made to the old Jewish opinion 

+Viq 1 Kfifnn W9Q tVi*» «ppneni' rti* nalnrvrmtifnr nf mpu 

before God (Job 1:6, sq.; Rev. 12:10). See Ad¬ 
versary. 

ACEL'DAMA (Gr. ’A/cevldagd, ak-el-dam-ah , \ 
called at present Hak ed-damm. It signifies 
field of blood , once called the “ Potter’s Field ” 
(Matt. 27:8 ; Acts 1:18, 19). Now at the east 
end and on the southern slope of the valley of 
Hinnom. The tradition which fixes this spot 
reaches back to the age of Jerome. Once the 


tradition was that the soil of this spot, a dei 
or cellar, was believed to have the power o 
suming dead bodies in the space of twent 
hours, so that whole shiploads of it are s 
have been carried away in A. D. 1218, in od 
cover the famous Campo Santo in Pisa. 

ACHAFA (Gr. ’A x aia i ach-ah-ee'-ah, 
trouble; derivation not certain), the name 
applied to the northwest portion of the Pel 
nesus. It was afterward applied to the 
Peloponnesus, called now the More a. It wa 
of the two provinces, of which Macedonia wj 
other, into which the Romans divided Greec 
was under a proconsular government at the 
when Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles, s< 
the title given to Gallio, “ deputy,” was j 
(Acts 18:12). ‘ 

ACHATCUS (Gr. 'A^o/koc, ach-ah-ee-ko 
Achaean ), a Christian of Corinth who had ren 
Paul personal aid, and by him was kindly 
mended to the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 1 
A. D. 54. 

A'CHAN (Heb. aw-kawn', trouble, 
a son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah; calle' 
Achar (1 Chron. 2:7). 

Personal History. (1) Aohan’s sin. E 
incident of his life Achan attained a disgri 
notoriety. Jericho, before it was taken, wa 
under that awful ban, whereby all the inhab 
(excepting Rahab and her family) were dt 
to destruction; all the combustible goods 
burned, and the metals consecrated to God | 
7:16, 23-26 ; Josh. 6:17-19). After Jerich 
(B. 0, 1170) the whole nation kept the v 
devotement, with the exception of Achan. 
covetousness made him unfaithful, and, th 
portunity presenting, he took a goodly Baby 
garment, two hundred shekels of silver, a: 
ingot of gold of fifty shekels’ weight (Josh. 
(2) Result of Achan’s sin. Ai had been ^ 
by spies, who declared that it could eas; 
taken. An expedition of three thousand 
sent against the city, was repulsed, and ret 
to Joshua, who inquired of the Lord conc< 
the cause of the disaster. The answer wa 
“Israel had sinned, . . . for they have even 
of the accursed thing, and have also stole] 
dissembled also, and they have put it even £ 
their own stuff ” (Josh. 7:11). This was the i 
lor Israel's aereat; ana Joshua was comm 
to sanctify the people, and on the morrow t 
lots for the offender, Achan was chosen, an 
ing exhorted by Joshua, made a confession 
guilt; which was verified by the finding t 
spoil in his tent. (3) Achan’s punishment. „ 
was conveyed, with his family, property, and i 
to the valley (afterward called Achor, tr 
where they " stoned him with stones, and b 
them with fire ” (Josh. 7:25). 

Note,—( 1) Objection has been urged against 1 
of the lot to discover the euiltv party. We answ< 
the decision by lot, when ordered by God, invol 1 
cbance, but was under his special direction, as is e 
from the expression, “Which the Lord taketh” 
7:14); “ The lot is cast into the lap, but the who 
posing thereof is of the Lord” (Prov. 16:33). (: 
severity of the punishment of Achan, as regar 
family, has excited considerable comment. Son 
dicate it by saying that Achan, by his sin, had 
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er the bail pronounced against JorJclio, and was 
osed to the same punishment; as a town which hud 
en »way Joio Idolatry (Deut. 18; 10, IT>; admra be- 
e that the family of Actum were privy to his crime* 
therefore were deserving of a share In IiIk pun kb¬ 
it (K. and D. t Com.) \ others, again, consider it m 
result pf one of those sudden impukes of huliscrlm- 
« popular vengeance to which the Jewish people 
e excitingly prone (Eitto). 

I'CHAR (Heb. ^ow -kaw r', trouble ), another 
■n of the name Achan, and given to that person 
. Chron. 2:7. 

1'CHAZ (Matt. 1:9), elsewhere Ahaz (q. v.). 
kCH'BOR (Heb. h Tl5p3* ) ak-bore', mouse, gnaw- 
). 

.. The father of Baal-hanan, the seventh Edom- 
n king, mentioned in Gen. 36:38, 39. 

>. The son of Michaiah, and one of the courtiers 
>m Josip,h sent to Huldah to inquire the course 
)e pursued respecting the newly disoovered 
k of the law (2 Kings 22:12, 14), B. C. 624. 
the parallel passage (2 Chron. 34:20) he is 
ed Abdpn the son of Micah. He is doubtless 
same person whose son, Elnathan, was cour- 
of Jehpiakim (Jer. 26:22; 36:12). 

L'CHIll^ (perhaps the same word as Jachin, 
■m God makes firm), the son of Sadoc, and 
ler of Eleazar, among the paternal ancestors 
Christ (Matt. 1:14), B. 0. after 410. 

L'CHISR (Heb. aw-keesh perhaps 

ry), probably a general title of royalty, like 
mklkcu (q. v.), another Philistine kingly name, 
i which, indeed, it is interchanged in the title 
*sa. 84, 

. A Philistine king of Gath with whom David 
^ht refuge from Saul (1 Sam. 21:10-16). The 
'ants of Achish soon recognized David as the 
leusful champion of Israel against Goliath, and 
only escaped by pretending madness, “ well 
wing tli at the insane were held m viol able, as 
tten but pro tec tod by the Deity n (De llotha- 
Hist of Israel). The same person is 
ly meant by Aehish, to whom David again re¬ 
ed. Achish received him kindly, probably 
u dering their common enmity against Saul as 
;rong bond of union. After living awhile nt 
*, David received from Achish (lie town of 
ag for a possession (1 Sain. 27:2-6). He made 
erous forays against the neighboring tmnuuis, 
;h he persuaded Acliisli were sis much in his 
rest as his own (I Sam. 27:8-12). Achisb 
had great confidence in David, and he pro- 
■d making him chief of bis bodyguard (1 Sam. 

, 2). He took David and his men with him 
n he went up to the battle which sealed the 
of Saul, but was led to dismiss them by the 
>usy and opposition of the Philistine leaders, 
ri David was spared from participating in the 
lo (I Sain. 29:2-11). B. C. about 999, 

Another king of Gath, the son of Maachah, 
'horn two servants of Shimci fled. Sliimd 
It to reclaim them, and thus, by leaving Jeru- 
n, broke his parole and met his death (1 Kings 
, 40), B. C, 957. 

CH'METHA (Heb. NntttlN, akh-me-thaw', 
ation, fortress), the capital of northern 
ia. The classical name is Ecbatana. Cvrus 

(3) 


held Ids court here. It is stated (Ezra 6:2) that 
here was found in the palace a roil upon which 
was the decree of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

ANCHOR (Heb. aw-koretrouble ), now 

called Wady-el-Kelt. Its name resulted from the 
sin and consequent punishment of Achan (Josh. 
7:24-26). The valley ran up from Gilgal toward 
Beth-ei. The term “ valley of Achor ” was pro* 
verbinlj and the expression of the prophet (Hos. 
2:15), "the valley of Achor, a door of hope,” is 
still more suggestive of the good results of dis¬ 
cipline. 

ACH'SA, a less correct mode (1 Chron. 2:49) 
of anglicizing the name Achsah (q. v.). 

ACH'SAH (Heb. SlOp?, ak-saw f , anklet), the 
name of Caleb’s daughter (1 Chron. 2:49). Caleb 
offered her in marriage to the man who should 
capture the city of Debir, B. C. 1162. His own 
nephew, Ofhniel, won the prize, and on her way to 
her future home she asked of her father an ad¬ 
dition to her dower of lands. She received the 
valley full of springs situated near to Debir. Her 
request was probably secured the more readily as 
it was considered ungracious tu refuse a daughter 
under such circumstances (Josh. 16:16, 17: Jude, 
1:12, 13). 

ACH'SHAPH (Heb. ak-shawf', fasci¬ 

nation). Identified with the modern ruins of 
Kesaf or Yasif, northeast of Accho. It belonged 
to Asher (Josh. 19:26). 

ACH'ZIB (Heb. iT^ft, ak-zeeV, falsehood, de¬ 
ceit I), a town of Asher (Josh. 19:29; Judg. 1:81), 
identical with es-Zib, about ten miles north of 
Accho. 

The town of the same name in Judah (Josh. 
16:44 ; Mic. 1:14) is probably the same as Che- 
zib (Gen. 38:6). 

ACKN 0 W LED GE, Acknowle d gment 

(Gr, £iriyvuM{£ 7 ep'-ig'^no-sis, precise and correct 
knowledge), used in the New' Testament of the 
knowledge of things ethical and divine ; of God, 
especially the knowledge of his holy will and of 
the blessings which he has bestowed and con¬ 
stantly bestows through Christ (Eph. 1:17; Col. 
1:10 ; 2 Pet. 1:2); of Christ, i. e., the true knowl¬ 
edge of Christ’s nature, dignity, benefits (Eph. 
4:13; 2 Pet. 1:8 ; 2:20). Grimm, Lex., s. v. 

ACRE (Heb. tseh'-med, a yoke) is given as 
the translation of the Hebrew word which is 
used as a measure of land, i. e., so much as a 
yoke of oxen can plow in a day (1 Sam. 14:14; 
Isa, 5:10). 

ACROSTIC (Gr. twpav, akron, extremity, and 
Hikh f -os , verse), an ode in which the first, 
the first and last, or certain other letters of the 
lines taken in order, spell a name or sentence. 
They are not found in this form in the Bible. In 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament are what 
may be called alphabetical acrostics; e, g., Pstn 
119 Ims as many stanzas or strophes as there are 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet, Each strophe 
has eight lines, each beginning with the same 
loiter, the first eight lines beginning with ft, 
Aleph, the next with 2, Beth, and so on. Psa, 
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25 and 34 have one verse to each letter in its 
order. In others, os Psa. Il l, 112, each verso is 
divided into two parts following the alphabet. 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah arc mostly acros¬ 
tic, and the last chapter of Proverbs has the initial 
letters of its last twenty-two verses ill alphabet¬ 
ical order. In ecclesiastical history the term 
acrostic is used to describe a mode of performing 
the psalmody of the ancient Church, A precentor 
begun a verse and the people joined him at the 
close. It was then much used for hymns, as 
follows: 

J esus, who for me host borne 
E very sorrow, pain, mid soom, 
s tunditig at man’s judgment seat, 

U njuat judgment there to meet: 

S avo mo by thy mercy sweet, etc. 

The acrostic was also commonly used for epi¬ 
taphs. But the most famous of all ancient acros¬ 
tics is the one used by ancient Christians as a 
secret symbol of the faith. This is the Greek 
word 'I^f, ichthu*, formed from the initial 
letters of live titles of our Lord, “ Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Saviour.” 

'I^croiif... .1 esous. 

Xpiorog. . ..CH ristos. 

Qe6s .TH eos. 

T I6g .IT ios. 

2wr^/>.... S oter. 

AD'ADAH (Heb. ad-aw-daw', festival), 

a place in Palestine, in the southern part of Judah 
(Josh. 15:22). 

A'DAH(Heb.!"W, aw-daw'y ornamenty beauty). 

1. One of the two wives of Lamech, and mother 
of Jabal and Jubal (Gen. 4:19-23), B. C. about 
3875, 

2. Daughter of Elan the Hlttito, the first of 
the three wives of Esau, and mother of Eliphaz 
(Gen. 3tii2,4,10, 12, 15). She is elsewhere (Gen. 
26:34) confounded with Bashcmath. 

ADA'IAH (Heb. rn-£, ad-aw-yaw'y whom Je~ 
homh adorns)* 

1. A native of Boseath (Borckath, in the valley 

„.f i«.aoV .Tmiidnh ihe 
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mother of Josiali, king of Judah (2 Kings 22:1), 
the latter born B. C. 632. 

2. The son of Ethni and father of Zerah, of 

the Levitical family of Ger shorn, in the ancestry 
i i a-j _(i ni,„™ C./11\ 

1J L Llll. VUIVV* --- — 

Probably the same with ItUlo (v* 21). 

3. A son of Shimhi, and one of the chief Beii- 
mnUcs resident in Jerusalem before the captiv- 
Ly (l Citron. 8:21), B. C. before 586. 

4. A priest, son of Jerohnm, who, after the re* 
turn from Babylon, was employed in the work of 
the sanctuary (1 Citron. 9:12; Neb* 11:12). 

r T-’*... i..... rtf Ifnrtort'.a l.'lhrt u-.ia niif ftf the 

lf captains of hundreds** during the protectorate 
of Jehoiadn (2 Chroh. 23:1). 

0. A “ son of Bard, 11 mi Israelite who divorced 
his Gentile wife after the captivity (Lara 10:29). 

7. Another of the sons of Bani (probably not 
the same Bind) who put away his Gentile wife 
(Ezra 10:39). 

8. Son of Joiarib and father of Hazaiah, of 
the tribe of Judah (Neh. 11:5), some of whose 


posterity dwelt in Jerusalem after the captiv 
B. C. 445. 

ADA'LIA (Heb. ad-al-yaw', probe 

of Persian origin), one of the ten sons of Hair 
the enemy of the Jews. He was skin by 
Jews under the royal edict at Shush an (Esth. I 
B. C. probably 477. 

AD'AM. I. The first man. —1. Name a 
Family. (Heb. aw-dawm', red ; hence 
amahy the ground.) The first man and “soi 
God 11 (Luke 3:38) by special creation. The n: 
which God gave him (Gen. 6:2) is founded u 
the earthly side of his being: Adam from adati 
earth, the earthly element, to guard him f 
self-exaltation ; not from the red color of his b- 
since this is not a distinctive characterlatk 
man, but common to him and to many o 
creatures (K. and D., Com., 2:7). 

2. Personal History. (1) Creation. In 
first nine chapters of Genesis there appear t 
three distinct histories relating more or less to 
life of Adam. The first (L 1-2:8) records the 
ation; the second (2:4-4:26) gives an second 
paradise, the original sin of man, ntid the lir 
dinte posterity of Adam; the third (6:1-9:29) 
tains mainly*the history of Noah, referrinf 
Adam and his descendants principally in rein 
to that patriarch. “The Almighty formed 
of the dust of the earth, breathed into his nos 
the breath of life, and man became a living si 
(2:7). (8) In Eden. He gave him dominion 

all the lower creatures (1:26), and placed hi? 
Eden that he might cultivate it and enjoj 
fruits (2:15, ID). The beasts of the field and 
birds of the air were brought to Adam, whe 
Atnined them mid gave them names. This e: 
iiintion gave him an opportunity of dcveloptaj 
intellectual capacity, and also led to this re 
that there was not found a helpmeet for i 
(3) Creation of Eve. 11 And the Lord God ett 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, ami lie si 
and he took one of his ribs, and closed up 
flesh instead thereof. And the rib, which 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a wo 
and brought her unto the man.” The desk 
God in the creation of the woman is perceive 
Adnm when she is brought io him by God, 
lie said, “This is now bone of my bones, and 
of my flesh : she shall lie t ailed Woman, bee 
..a,.. ..... o on* i>f inn ii JT Thus wfi find ft 

appointed Lord of Lha eartli and its inhabit 
endowed with everything requisite for the d 
opment of bis nature and the fulfillment o 
destiny. In the fruit of the trees he found 
ten an co; in " the tree of life,” preservation 
death; in “the tree of knowledge,* 1 H positive 
for the training of his moral nature; in the 
■>f the garden : exercise of his physical slrci 
in the animal and vegetable kingdom, a enpa 
region for the development of his intellect; 
in the woman, a suitable companion anti 
“ The first man was a true man, with the pc 
of a man and the Innocence of a child.” (4) 
But Eve, having been beguiled by the tempi 
eat of the forbidden fruit, persuaded her hue 
to do the same. When called to judgment b 
God, Adam blamed his wife, who in turn bl 
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e tempter. God punished the tempter by deg- 
dation and dread, the woman by painful travail 
d submission (see Eve), and the man by a life 
labor. With the loss of innocence came a feel- 
' of shame, and they sought to hide their na- 
dness with leaves, but were afterward taught 
God to make clothing of the skins of animals, 
lam and Eve were expelled from the garden, at 
3 eastern side of which cherubim and a sword 
flame turning every way were placed. The 
ject of these were to guard the way of the tree 
life (q, v,), and prevent Adam’s return to it 
en. 3). (S) Subsequent history. It is not 

own how long Adam lived in Eden, and there- 
■e we cannot determine the length of his life 
.er the expulsion. Shortly after leaving Eden, 
e gave birth to Gain (Gen. 4:1). Scripture gives 
s names of only three sons of Adam—Cain, Abel, 
I Seth—but contains an allusion (Gen. 6:4) to 
ons and daughters.” He died B. C. perhaps 
74, aged nine hundred and thirty years. 

3. Figurative. Paul declares that Adam 
s a type of Christ, “the figure of him that 
s to come” (Rom. 6:14); hence our Lord is 
netimes called the second Adam, This typical 
ation stands sometimes in likeness , sometimes 
contrast. In likeness: Adam was formed im- 
diately by God, as was the human nature of 
rist; in each the nature was holy; both were 
ested with dominion over the earth and its 
atures (see Psa. 8). In contrast: Adam and 
rist were each a federal head to the whole race 
mankind, but the one was the fountain of sin 
1 death, the other of righteousness and life 
»m. 5:14-19); Adam communicated a living 
il to all his posterity, Christ is a quickening 
rit to restore life and immortality to them 
Dor. 15:45). 

r OTE.— Many questions of deep interest and of diffl- 
t solution arise in connection with our first parents, 
i yet it is wise for us to accept the scriptural account 
i literal statement of facts, and dismiss the rational- 
s theories nod speculations to which it has given rise. 
AnUqaitu of Man. The Scriptures seem to teach 
t man has been in existence about sixty centuries, 

1 his creation an act of the personal God. There are 
ny who maintain a much greater antiquity for man, 
l his descent from the lower order of animals, and 
y from inorganic matter. Faith, however, against 
this opposition, has no reason as yet to feel ashamed 
ts confession that in the creation of man, a new, a 
arate, word has here been spoken by the Altnlghly 
ator. “ The descent of man from apes cannot be 
lonstrated, either from history, since nowhere is 
re a record that during thousands of years one beast 
developed itself into a man; or from nttlnml science, 
;e it cannot show the indispensable links by means 
vftfoh the transition from beast to man Is ox pi (cable " 
n ootsterzeu, , vol i, p. 352). (3) Unitu of the 
man Race. This question bits given rfsu ro much 
msslon of late. M Did the Almighty Creator produce 
y one man and one woman, from whom all other 
nan beings are descended? or did he create several 
nan pairs, from whom distinct stocks of men have 
n derived?” Deliczsch has given this admirable 
imary of the proofs of unity: “That the races of 
i are not species of one genus, but varieties of one 
cies, is confirmed by the agreement in the physlolog- 
and pathological phenomena in them all, by the 
ilarity in the anatomical structure, in the funda- 
:tal powers, traits of the mind, in the limits to the 
ation of life, in the normal temperature of the body 
. the average rate of pulsation, in the duration of 
gnaucy, and in the unrestricted fruitfulness of mar- 
res between the various races ” (K. and D. Com., 
l. 2:18-25). See Death. 


II. A town near the Jordan, and beside Zaretan 
(Josh. 3:16). All traces of the city are gone. Van 
de Velde is inclined to identify the town Zaretan 
with Kurn Surtabeh, and find both names in 
I Kings 7:46, which he would render, “ The king 
cast them (the vessels, etc., of the temple) at 
Adam, between Succoth and Zarthan.” Here the 
waters miraculously rose in a heap while the Is¬ 
raelites crossed the river Jordan. 

AD'AMAH (Heb. ad-aw-maw', earth , 

ground ), a fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. 19:36), 
probably the same as Adami (Josh. 19:33). The 
modern Damieh. 

ADAMANT. See Mineral Kingdom. 

AD'AMI (Heb. ad-aw-mee', earthy , Josh. 

19:33), a place in Palestine, near the border of 
Naphtali. Rosenmuller, Keil, and others join Ad¬ 
ami with the following name Nekeb. Keil renders 
the two “ Adami of the pass; ” and it is supposed 
by Knobel to be Deir-el-ahmar , i. e., red cloister, 
a place still inhabited, three hours N. W. of 
Baalbec, on the pass from the cedars to Baalbee. 

A'DAR, the sixth month of the civil and last 
of the ecclesiastical Jewish year. See Time. 

AD'BEEL (Heb. ad-hch-ale', disci¬ 

plined of God), the third-named of the twelve 
sons of ishmael (Gen. 25:13; 1 Chron. 1:29). 

AD'DAN (Heb. ad-dawn'), another form 
(Ezra 2:59) of the name (Neh. 7:61) Addon (q. v.). 

AD'DAR (Heb. ^ ad-dawrthrashing floor , 
or wide, open place), a son of Bela and grandson 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:3), elsewhere (Gen. 46:21) 
called Ard. 

ADDER, the rendering in the A. V. of four 
Hebrew words, each of which probably signifies 
some kind of venomous serpent. See Animal 
Kingdom. 

AD'DI (Gr. ’Add/, ad-dee ', for Heb. Adi , 

ornament ), the son of Cosam and father of Melchi, 
in the maternal ancestry of Jesus (Luke 3:28). 

ADDICT. See Glossary. 

AD'DON (Heb. ad-done', powerful ), the 

name of the second of three persons (Neh. 7:61) 
who, on returning from the captivity to Palestine, 
were unable to “show their father’s house, nor 
their seed, whether they were of Israel,” B. C. 536. 
In Ezra 2:59, he is called Addan. Kitto and oth¬ 
ers think this the name of a place. 

A'DER (Heb. eh'-der , a flock), a chief 

Benjamite, son of Beriah, resident at Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. 8:15).' 

A'DIEL (Heb. ad-ee-aleornament of 

God). 

1. One of the family heads of the tribe of 
Simeon, who seem to have dispossessed the aborig¬ 
ines of Gedor (1 Chron. 4:36). 

2. A priest, son of Jabzerah and father of 
Maasiai, which last was very active in recon¬ 
structing the temple after the captivity (1 Chron. 
9:12), B. C. 536. 

3. The father of Azmaveth, which latter was 
treasurer under David (1 Chron. 27:25). 
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A'DIN (Heb. Tit aw-deen', effeminate). 

1. The head of one of the Israelitish families, 
of which a large number returned with Zertdibabel 
to Jerusalem from Duhyhiu, B. 0, 586, The num¬ 
ber is given, in Ezra 2:15, ns four hundred ami 
fifty-four; m Kelt. 7:20, us six hundred and fifty- 
five, the discrepancy being occasioned by an 
error in the hundreds and the including or ex¬ 
cluding of himself (M’C. and S. f Cyc., s. v.j. Fiity 
more of tlie family roturtied (with Ebed* the son 
of Jonathan) under Ezra (Ezra 8:6), B. C. 457. 

2. One of those who sealed the covenant made 
by Nehemiah and the people after their return to 
Jerusalem (Neh. 10:16), B. C. about 445. 

AD'INA (Heb. ad-ee-naw', slender, deli¬ 

cate), the son of Shiiiu, a RcubcnllQ, captain of 
thirty of his tribesmen—one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Chron. 11:42), B. C. before 1000. 

AD'INO (Heb. iriaj, ad-ee-noslender , as a 
spear), the name given* in 2 Sum. 23:8, as one of 
David’s mighty men. Much difference of opinion 
respecting it exists. Some think the passage has 
been corrupted. 11 It is clear that these words 
‘Adino the Eznite’ are not proper names, al¬ 
though their grammatical construction is not very 
easy ” (M r U and S., Cyc ,, 8. v.). See also the par¬ 
allel passage (1 Chron. 11:11). 

ADITHA'IM (Heb. tFrW, ad-ee-thah'-yim, 
double prey, Josh. 15:36), a place in Palestine, but 
location unknown. 

ADJURATION (Heb. aw-law', in Hiph., 
to cause to swear , in 1 Kings 8:31; 2 Chron. 6:22, 
shaw-bah ', to make swear; Gr. e^opKt^o), ex-or- 
kid'-zo, to exact an oath), 

1. An act or appeal whereby a person in au¬ 
thority imposes upon another the obligation of 
Speaking or acting as if under the solemnity of an 
Odth fl Sam. 14:24; Josh. 6:26; 1 Kings 22:10; 
2 Chron. 18:15). In the New Testament we have 
an example of this where the high priest calls 
upon Jeans to avow his character ns the Messiah 
(ilatt, 26:63; compare Mark 5-7) Such an oalli, 
although imposed upon one without his consent, 
was binding in the highest degree; and when 
connected with a question, made an answer com¬ 
pulsory. 
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ence to the expulsion of demons. 

3. In the Roman Catholic Church, the use of 
the name of God, or of some holy thing, to induce 
one to do what is required of him, 

AD'LAI (Heb. I 'b h 7?, ad-lah'-ee , just), the father 
of Shaphat, which latter was a chief herdsman 
under David fl Chron. 27:291. B. C. after 1000. 

AD'MAH (Heb. ira^N, ad-maw ' red earth), a 
City in the vale of Siddim (Gen. 10:19), destroyed 
with Sodom (Gen. 19:24; Dent. 29:23). Supposed 
by some to be identical with the Adam of Josh. 
3:16. 

AD'MATHA (Heb. NrfllrtNj ad-maw-thaw', 
perhaps earthy, dark-colored), the third-named of 
the princes or courtiers of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1:14), 
B. C. about 519. 


ADMINISTRATION (Gr. ScaKovia , dee- 
on-ee'-ah , service ), in the New Testament signi 
“to relieve,” “to minister,” as in 2 Cor. 9:12. 

ADMIRATION. See Glossary. 

AD'NA (Heb. NS*]?, ad-nawpleasure). 

1. ’ An Israelite of the family of Pahath-mo 
who divorced his Gentile wife after the captii 
(Ezra 10:30). 

2. A chief priest, son of Harim, and conh 
porary with Joiakim (Neh. 12:15), B. C. about E 

AD'NAH (Heb. Wl?, ad-naw ' pleasure). 

1. One of the captains of the tribe of Manas 
who joined David at SSiklag (1 Chron. 12:20), B 
before 1000. 

2. A warrior of the tribe of Judah, and prii 
pal general under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron, 17: 
B. C. about 863. 

ADO'NI-BE'ZEK (Heb. ad -°'" 

beh'-zek, lord of Back), king or lord of Bezel 
city of the Crimea hi ten. He had subdued wcvt 
of the petty kings around him, and, after hut 
cut off their thumbs and great toes, compe 
them to gather their food under his table. At 
head of the Canaanites and Perizzites he oppe 
the men of Judah and Simeon, and, being defea 
was served in the same manner as he had tret 
his own captives, B. C. about 1145. He died 
his wounds at Jerusalem, whither he was car: 
by his captors (Judg. 1:5-7). 

ADONI'JAH (Heb. tTtflK, ad-o-nee-yaw', 
lord is Jehovah). 

1. 2 lie fourth son of David and second by I 
gith, horn in Hebron while his father reigned i 
Judah only (2 Sam. 8:4), 13, 0. about 1008, 
carding to oriental usages Adonijah might li 
considered his claim superior to that of Ida eh 
brother, Amnon, who was bum while his fal 
was In a private station ; but not to that of 
salom, who was not only his elder brother, 
born while his father was a king, but was 
royal descent on the side of his mother. W 
Ambon and Absalom were dead Adonijah 
entire heir apparent to the throne. But this oi 
hail been act aside in favor of Solomon, who 
born while hi a father was king over all Israel. 
Anointed king. Adonijah aspired to the thr> 
n .Fj>r*i , 4 nf duiriniM and horsemen 
it Tty foot rumiera, and gained over to his 
Jonh ami Abiatlmv, the priest. He wus ah 
man nf handsome appearance and likely to 
the people. Waiting until David seemed to b 
the point of death* he called around him 
brothers (excepting Solomon) and other influet 
men, and was proclaimed king at Zoh cloth, 
plot wns defeated by the prompt action of 
aged king* who* through the influence of Nat 
and Bath*sheba, caused Solomon to be proclai 
king and to bo anointed by Zadok* the pr 
(2) Pardoned. Adonijah lied for refuge to 
altar, which he refused to leave until pardonet 
Solomon. He received pardon, but was told 
a future attempt of the same kind would be t 
to him (1 Kings 1:5- 53). (3) Death. Some 

after David’s death he covertly asserted his a 
in asking for Ahisuag (q. v.) (the virgin wido’ 
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s father in marriage. Adonijah was imme- 
ately put to death by the order of Solomon 
Kings 2:23-26), B. (1 960. The execution of 
lonijah by Solomon must not be judged of by 
e standards of the present day. According to 
e custom of Eastern princes, a thousand years 
ifore Christ, Solomon would probably have slain 
l his brothers upon ascending the throne, where- 
we learn of the death of Adonijah alone, and 
at only after his second treasonable attempt. 

2. One of the Levites sent by King Jehosha- 
lat to assist in teaching the law to the people of 
id ah (2 Chron. 17:8), B. C. after 876. 

3. A chief Israelite after the captivity (Neh. 
i:16), probably the same elsewhere (Ezra 2:13; 
13; Neh. 7:18) called Adonikam (q. v.). 
ADONI'KAM, many ADON'IKAM (Heb. 

ad-o-nee-kawm', whom the Lord sets up , 
lord of the enemy), one whose descendants, to 
e number of six hundred and sixty-six, returned 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:13), B. C. 
6 . He himself is included in Neh. 7:18. Some- 
lat later three of his immediate descendants, 
th sixty male followers, came with Ezra (Ezra 
13), B. C. 468. He appears (from the identity 
the associated names) to have been the Adoni- 
h who joined in the religious covenant of Nehe- 
iah (Neh. 10:16). 

ADONI'RAM (Heb. ad-o-nee-rawm ', 

% d of height , i. e., high lord), the son of Abda, 
d receiver-general of the imposts in the reigns 
David, Solomon, and Rehoboam (1 Kings 4:6). 
iring his extended term of office he rendered 
■th himself and the tribute so odious to the 
ople, in sustaining the immense public works of 
lomon, that when Rehoboam rashly sent him to 
force the collection of the taxes the exasperated 
pulace rose upon him and stoned him to death, 
lis was the signal for the revolt under Jeroboam 
Kings 12:18), B. C. 930. Adoniram is called, 
contraction, Adoram (2 Sam. 20:24; 1 Kings 
:18) and Hadoram (2 Chron. 10:18). 

ADO'NI-ZE'DEK (Heb. ado'- 

e-tseh'-delc, lord of justice, i. e., just lord), the 
ig of Jerusalem when the Israelites invaded 
destine (Josh. 10:1), B. C. 1170. After Jericho 
d Ai were taken, and the Gibeonites had suc- 
eded in forming a treaty with the Israelites, 
loni-zedek induced the Amorite kings of Hebron, 
rmuth, Lachish, and Eglon to join him in a 
nfederacy against the enemy. They began op¬ 
tions by besieging the Gibeonites, who sent 
Joshua for help. Joshua marched all night 
>m Gilgal, and, falling unexpectedly upon the 
siegers, put them to utter rout. The five kings 
)k refuge in a cave at Makkedah, but were de- 
:ted, and the cave’s mouth was closed by pla- 
ig huge stones against it. When the Israelites 
turned from the pursuit the cave was opened 
d the kings taken out. The chief men of Israel 
sn set their feet upon the necks of the prostrate 
raarchs—an ancient mark of triumph. The five 
lgs were then slain, and their bodies hung on 
;es until evening, when, as the law forbade a 
iger exposure of the dead (Deut. 21:23), they 
;re taken down and cast into the cave, the mouth 


of which was filled up with large stones, which 
remained long after (Josh. 10:1-27). In consider¬ 
ing the severe treatment of these kings we must 
remember that the war was one of extermination, 
and that the war usage of the Jews was neither 
better nor worse than those of the people with 
whom they fought. 

ADOPTION (Gr. vloOeota , hwee-oth-es-ee'-ah , 
the 'placing as a son), the admission of a person 
to some or all of the privileges of natural kinship. 
As the practice of adoption was confined almost 
exclusively to sons—the case of Esther being an 
exception—it probably had its origin in the natural 
desire for male offspring. This would be espe¬ 
cially true where force, rather than well-observed 
laws, decided the possession of estates. 

1. Among the Hebrews. Abraham speaks 
of Eliezer (Gen. 15:3), a houseborn slave, as his 
heir, having, probably, adopted him as his son. 
Jacob adopted his grandsons, Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, to be counted as his sons (Gen. 48:6), thus 
enabling him to bestow, through them, a double 
portion upon his favorite son Joseph. Sometimes 
a man without a son would marry his daughter to 
a freed slave, the children being accounted her 
father’s; or the husband himself would be 
adopted as a son (1 Chron. 2:34). Most of the 
early instances of adoption mentioned in the 
Bible were the acts of women who, because of 
barrenness, gave their female slaves to their hus¬ 
bands, with the intention of adopting any children 
they might have. Thus Sarah gave Hagar to 
Abraham, and the son (Ishmael) was considered 
as the child of Abraham and Sarah (Gen. 16:1, sq.). 
The childless Rachel gave her maid, Bilhah, to 
her husband (Gen. 30:1-7), and was imitated by 
Leah (Gen. 30:9-13). In such cases the sons 
were regarded as fully equal in the right of herit¬ 
age with those by the legitimate wife. 

2. Among the Romans. Adoption was a 
familiar social phenomenon, and its initial cere¬ 
monies and incidents occupied a large and impor¬ 
tant place in their laws. By adoption an entire 
stranger in blood became a member of the family 
in a higher sense than some of the family kin, 
than emancipated sons, or descendants through 
females. Such a one assumed the family name, 
engaged in its sacrificial rites, and became, not 
by sufferance or at will, but to all intents and 
purposes, a member of the house of his adoption. 
The tie thus formed could only be broken through 
the ceremony of emancipation, and formed as 
complete a barrier to intermarriage as relation¬ 
ship by blood. At Rome there were two kinds of 
adoption, both requiring the adoffter to be a male 
and childless: arrogatio and adoption proper. 
The former could only take place where the per¬ 
son to be adopted was independent ( sui juris) 
and his adopter had no prospect of male offspring. 
The adopted one became, in the eyes of the law, 
a new creature. He was born again into a new 
family. This custom was doubtless referred to 
by Paul (Rom. 8:14-16). 

The ceremony of adoption took place in the 
presence of seven witnesses. The fictitious sale 
and resale, and the final “ vindication ” dr claim, 
were accompanied by the legal formula, and 
might mean the sale of a son into slavery or his 
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adoption into a new family, according to the words 
used. The touch of the festuca or ceremonial 
wand might be accompanied by the formula, “ I 
claim this man as my son,” or “I claim this man 
as my slave.” It was the function of the wit¬ 
nesses, upon occasion, to testify that the transac¬ 
tion was in truth the adoption of the child. 

3. Greek. At Athens adoption took place 
either in the lifetime of the adopter or by will; 
or if a man died childless and intestate, the state 
interfered to bring into his house the man next 
entitled by the Attic law of inheritance, as hen 
and adopted son. If there were daughters, one of 
them was usually betrothed to the adopted son. 

If after that a male heir was born, he and the 
adopted son had equal rights. 

4. The custom of adoption still prevails in the 
East among the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
This is done in order to have an heir to the estate, 
and implies the renouncing of all claim to the 
child by its parents. Among the Mohammedans 
the ceremony of adoption is sometimes performed 
by causing the adopted one to pass through the 
shirt of the adopter. Something like this may 
have been the action of Elijah when he threw his 
mantle on Elisha (1 Kings 19:19). 

ADOPTION. — Theological. This term as used 
in a theological sense commonly denotes that act 
of God by which he restores penitent and be¬ 
lieving men to their privileges as members of 
the divine family, and makes them heirs of heaven. 

1. Theology owes its use of the word adoption 
in this way to the apostle Paul. He is the only 
Scripture writer who employs the term thus trans¬ 
lated. The passages in Paul’s writings in which the 
doctrine of adoption is stated in connection with 
the use of that term are Rom. 8:15-17; Gal. 4:4- 
6 ; Eph. 1:5. These are not by any means, how¬ 
ever, the only passages in his writings in which 
the essential thought is plainly declared (2 Cor. 
6:18). And more generally speaking this maybe 
said to be one of the doctrines upon which the 
New Testament lays special stress. That we who 
have forfeited and lost our place and privileges as 
children of God may be fully reinstated therein 
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For that the parable of the prodigal son was 
spoken. 

Adoption, it appears, taking the Scripture 
teachings as a whole, while not the same as our 
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as forgiveness would be empty without restoration 
to the privileges forfeited by sin. Adoption and 
Regeneration also are two terms closely related, 
as they represent two phases of the same fact, 
regeneration meaning the reproduction of the 
filial character, and adoption the restoration of 
the filial privilege. See Justification, Regener- 

2. The word adoption is also used by the 
apostle Paul with reference to the full and final 
outcome of salvation, the complete “ manifesta¬ 
tion of the sons of God ” and perfect investiture 
with all their heavenly privileges, for which 
Christians must wait. So he writes of waiting 
“ for the manifestation of the sons of God,” and 
“waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body ” (Rom. 8:19, 23). 
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3. Another use of this word by the sa 
apostle is in Rom. 9:4, where he speaks of 1 
Israelites “to whom pertnineth the adoptioi 
By this is meant the special place that was gh 
to Israel among the nations as the chosen peo 
of God.—E. M*a 

ADORATM (Heb. tP'rm, ad-o-rah'-y: 
double mound), a town, doubtless in the S. W. 
Judah, since it is enumerated among the cit 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 11:9). It 
met with in 1 Macc. 13:20 as an Idumean ci 
“Adopa, and so also frequently in Josephus, 
was taken by Hyrcanus. Robinson has identif 
it with the present Dfira, a village about se^ 
and one half miles to the westward of Hebron. 

ADO'RAM (Heb. ad-o-rawm'), an 

ficer in charge of the tribute (2 Sam. 20: S 
1 Kings 12:18), elsewhere called Adoniram (q. 

ADORATION, in its true sense, is the act 
paying honors to a divine being. In the Sci 
tures various forms of adoration are mention* 
e. g., putting off the shoes (Exod. 3:5 ; Josh. 6:1 
bowing the knee (Gen. 41:43 ; 43:26 ; Dan. 2:4 
kissing (Psa. 2:12; Luke 7:38). The passage, ‘ 
I had beheld the sun when it shined, or the me 
walking in brightness; and my heart had bt 
secretly enticed, or my mouth had kissed 
hand: this also were an iniquity to be p 
ished by the judge ” (Job 31:26-28), clearly ii 
mates that kissing the hand was considered 
overt act of worship in the East. In the sa 
manner respect was shown to kings and otl 
persons of exalted station. “Laying the ha 
upon the mouth” (Job 21:6; 29:9; Psa. 39:9) 1 
plied the highest degree of reverence and si 
mission. 

ADORN (Gr. KoapEQ, kos-meh'-o , to or name: 
to embellish with honor, gain; followed by p 
ticiple designating the act by which the honor 
gained (Tit. 2:10 ; 1 Pet. 3:5). 

ADRAM'MELECH (Heb. ^bjsniN, ad-ro 
meh'-lek, splendor of the king). 

1. A son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 1 
king was dwelling at Nineveh after his disastr* 
expedition against Hezekiah. While worship: 
in the house of Nisroch, his god, Sennacherib v 
murdered by Adrammelech and his brother Share 
B. C. 681. Having accomplished the crime, i 

± -t-.I- a - j j. _ i-/nr:-“i n on t 

Isa. 37:38). 

2. The name of an Avite god (2 Kings 17:£ 
See Gods, False. 

ADRAMYT'TIUM (Gr. ’AdfmgvrT?jv6c } , 
ram-oof day-nos', the mansion of death), a setip 
of Mysin, in Asia Minor (Acts 27:2-5), wliei 
Paul sailed in an Alexandrian ship to Italy, 
now bears the name Auramyii. 

A'DRIA (Gr. ’A Spiac, ad- ree'-as ), called ■ 
“sea of Adria” in R. Y. (Acts 27:27). It is i 

i-\* n nAisi 
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the Romans, as distinguished from the M> 
Inferum or the Tyrrhenian Sen. It probably 
rived its name from Adria, a city in Istrin. 

A'DRIEL (Heb. <td-ree-al<f\ flock 

God), a son of Barzillai the Meholathite. S 






ADULLAM 


ADULTERY 


e to him in marriage his daughter Merab, who 
. been promised to David (1 Sam. 18: I'M9). 
five sons were among the seven descendants 
3aul whom David surrendered to the Gibeonites 
3am. 21:8) in satisfaction for the endeavors of 
1 to extirpate them, although a league had 
n made between them and the Israelites (Josh, 
i). In 2 Sam. 21:8 the name of Michal occurs 
the mother of these sons of Adriel. In ex- 
lation, see Michal. 

kDUL'LAM (Heb. ad-ool-lawmf), the 

dent city of a Ganaanitish king, not far from 
h, and near also to the scene of David’s vic- 
f over Goliath (Josh. 12:15; 15:35; 2 Chron. 
r; Neh. 11:30). Fortified by Rehoboam, and 
a city in the time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. 
18). 

LDUL'LAM, CAVE OF (Heb. t)£g, ad- 
'dwm* ). Two locations are claimed for this cave 
le memorable by David’s connection therewith 
am. 22:1; 2 Sam. 28; 13 ; 1 Chron. 11:15). The 
iticmal site is the great cave of fChoreitun, S, E, 
Bethlehem. Harper (Bib. and Mod* j>. 
h advocating this locution, says; 
iese are the most remarkably sit- 
sd eaves in the side of the grandest 
wildest gorges in Pales line. A 
resolute men could defend the pass 
nst a host. There are three caves 
ling one into the other; the first 
>fty and of considerable size, and 
d easily accommodate four hun- 
l men, and was found dry and dusty 
i at the end of the rainy season, 
sides of the valley are lined with 
ss, some now used to fold flocks 
herds.” 

mder (Palestine, p. 49) locates the 
of the cave “on the side of the 
;y of Elah, the scene of David’s 
ting with Goliath. It was first 
Dvered by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
se views were fully carried out by 
researches. The cave itself is a 
.1 one, blackened by the smoke of 
y fires, and scooped in the side 
low hill, on which are remains of 
»rmer town or village.” Smith 
. Geog p. 229, sq.) thus sums up the argu- 
t in favor of the eastern site: “ The Adullam 
lie Old Testament lay off the central range 
'ether, for men from the latter went down to 
fen- 38:1 ; 1 Sum. 22:1 ; 3 Sara. 23:13). The 
hut Gad bids David leave i!. and go into the 
of Jmtob (l Sam, 22:5); and it is reckoned 
Socoh, Azekivh, Gath, Mareshah, and other 
s in tiie She pit club west of Hebron (Josh. 

1, etc.). It is not contradicted by the two 
iges (2 Sam, 23:13; ] Chron, 11:15) describe 
iow water was brought to David in Adullam.” 

DUL'LAMITE, an inhabitant (Gen. 38:1, 
:0) of Adullam (q. v.). 

DULTERY. —1. Defined. (1) Jewish. The 

ul violation of the marriage contract by either 
le parties, through sexual iniorcuiu-se with a 
party. The divine provision was that the 


husband and wife should become “one flesh,” 
each being held sacred to the other. So taught 
Jesus: “Have ye not read, that ho which made 
them at the beginning made them male and fe¬ 
rn uLe. . . . Wherefore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh.” When the Pharisees, with the 
apparent hope of eliciting some modification it; 
favor of the husband, put the question, “ Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorce¬ 
ment, and to put her away ? ” Jesus replied, “ Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives: hut from the begin¬ 
ning it was not so, . . . Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
ahull many another, committcth adultery,” etc. 
(Matt. 19:3-9). In perfect accord with this also 
is the teaching of St. Paul (Eph. 5:25-33; 1 Cor. 
7:1—13; 1 Tim. 3:12). It will be seen that ac¬ 
cording to the fundamental law it is adultery for 
the man as well as the woman to have commerce 
with another person than the legal spouse. In 
ancient times, however, exception was made 
among the nations generally in favor of the man. 
He might have more wives than one, or have in* 


Cave of Adullam. 

tercourse with a person not espoused or married 
to him, without being considered an adulterer. 
Adultery was sexual intercourse with the married 
wife, or what was equivalent, the betrothed bride 
of another man ; for rids act exposed the husband 
to the danger of having a spurious offspring im¬ 
posed upon him. In the seventh commandment 
(Exod. 20:14) all manner of lewdness or unchas¬ 
tity in act or thought seems to be meant (Matt. 
5:28). (2) Roman. The Roman law appeal's to 

have made the same distinction with the Hebrew 
between the unfaithfulness of the husband and 
wife, by defining adultery to be the violation of 
another man’s bed. The infidelity of the husband 
did not constitute adultery. The Greeks held 
substantially the same view, 

2. Trial of Adultery. A man suspecting 
his wife of adultery, not having detected her in 
the act, or having no witness to prove her supposed 
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guilt, brought her to the priest that might 
be submitted to the ordeal prescribed in Num. 
r>: 11-81. Bee Jealousy, Offeiiixo of. When 
adultery ceased to be n capital crime, as it doubt- 
less did, this trial probably fell into diflumb No 
Instance of the ordeal being undergone is given 
in Scripture, and it appears to have been finally 
abrogated about forty years before the destruction 
Of Jerusalem, The reason assigned is that llm 
men were at that time so generally adulterous 
that God would not fulfill the imprecations of the 
Old cal oath upon the wife, 

3. Penalties, (1) Jewish, The Mosaic law 
assigned the punishment of death to adultery 
(Lev. 20:10), hut did not state the mode of its 
infliction. From various passages of Scripture 
(c, g., Each, 18:38, 40; John 8:5) we infer that it 
was by stoning. When the adulteress was a slave 
tlie guilty parties were scourged, the blows not to 
exceed forty; the adulterer to offer a trespass 
offering {a ram) to be offered by the priest (Lev, 
19:20-22). Death does not appear to have been 
inflicted, perhaps by reason of guilt on the part 
of those administering the law (John S:A), We 
find no record in the Old Testament of a woman 
taken in adultery being put to death. The usual 
remedy seems to have been a divorce, in which 
the woman lost her dower, right of maintenance, 
etc,, thus avoiding public scandal. The word 
Trapafetyfiarlaat , 14 make a public example 11 (Matt, 
1:19), probably means to bring the matter before 
the local Sanhedrin, the usual course, (2) Roman, 
etc. The Roman civil law looked upon adultery 
as “the violation of another man’s bed,” and 
thus the husband’s incontinence could not consti¬ 
tute the offense. The punishment was left to 
the husband and parents of the adulteress, who 
under the old law suffered death. The must usual 
punishment of the man was by mutilation, eastra- 
rinn, cutting off the nose and ears. Other pun¬ 
ishments were banishment, heavy flues, burning 

nl 4l*rt AmMlI? 1 tlirt Graiipkq nnd 
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other ancient nations the adulterer might lose eye, 
nose, or car* Among savage nations of the pres¬ 
ent time the punishment is generally severe. 
The Mohammedan chub prunuuii063 it a CcipiucU 
offense, 

4. Spiritual. Ill the symbolical language of 
the Old Testament adultery menus idolatry and 
apostasy from the worship of Jehovahi(Jcr. 11:8, 9 ; 

-ftxeK. Rev, 2:22). 1 

suited from the sort of married relationship, the 
solemn engagement between Jehovah and Israel 
(Jcv. 2:2; 3:14; 33:27; 31:32; Hos. 8:9). Our 
Lord neos similar language when he charged Israel 
with being an “ adulterous generation ” (Matt. 12: 
39; 36:4; Mark 8:38), meaning a Faithless and un- 
holy generation. An 14 adulterous ” means an nposh 
turn enureu ui viij i -* # * i M 

16:22; 23:7). 

5- Ecclesiastical. The following views ob¬ 
tained in the early Church : (1) The crime. Under 
Justinian the wife was regarded ns the real crim¬ 
inal, and her paramour ns a mere accomplice. 
This view seems to have been bold during the 
whole early Christian period. Gregory of Nyssa 
makes a distinction between fornication and adul¬ 
tery. A canon of Basle furnishes this definition: 


“ We name him who cohabits with another wor 
(not his own wife) an adulterer.” Ambrose sa 
“All unchaste intercourse is adultery; whal 
illicit for the woman is illicit for the man.” Gi 
ory Nazianzen argues that the man should nol 
left free to sin while the woman is restraii 
Chrysostom says: “ It is commonly called adull 
when a man wrongs a married woman. I, h 
ever, affirm it of a married man who sins with 
unmarried.” Jerome contends that 1 Cor. ( 
applies equally to both sexes. (2) Penalties, 
convicted adulterer cannot receive orders, 
adulterer or adulteress must undergo seven ye 
penance. A presbyter eo offending is to be cxe 
municatcd and brought to penance. The layi 
whoso wife k guilty cannot receive orders, an 
already ordained must put her away under | 
of deprivation. An unchaste wife must be 
voiced, but not the husband, even if adulter 
The adulterer must undergo fifteen years of |: 
tence, but only seven for incontinence. ’ 
conclusions were drawn by canonists and divii 
(a) Divorce, except for adultery, is adultery, (b 
retain an adulterous wife is adultery. A woi 
must not leave her husband for blows, wash 
dower, incontinence, nor even disbelief (1 
7:16) t under penalty of adultery, An offem 
wife m an adulteress, and must be divorced, 
not so the husband. The Catholic Church h 
that marriage is not and ought not to be dhso 
by the adultery of either party (Council of Ti 
boss, xxiv, can. 7). (2) Constructive adult 

The following are treated us guilty of actual n 
lory; A man marrying a betrothed maiden; a 
seduced marrying another than her seducer ; 
seevated virgins who sin, and their paramo 
a Christian marrying a Jew or an idolater. 

ADUM'MIM (Heb. tTlSHN, ad-oom-me 
redy or blood*/) t the place on the road from Jei 
lent to Jericho (Josh, 15:7; 18:17), and stipp 
to be the scene of the good Samaritan’s reset 
the man who fell among thieves, it has the i 
ern name of Kulat-ed-Dem. 

ADVENT, SECOND. See Millennium. 

a rvTTTinn a titt »j.„ _i : 

Jli/ V mVOAltl, lil 11*0 gciiciai meaning, i 

enemy; as “The Lord will take vengeance i 
his adversaries” (Nah. 1:2). Very frequent 
is derived from Heb. tsur, to bind ; in 1 f 
2:10- rib . to strive. In the New Testai 
we have ernsd/ievor, vnevavTfat; t one who oppt 
and avrititKo^ opponent in law. In Isa, GO:B 
expression Jiool j nishpdt, means 

who has a judicial cause or lawsuit against u 
just as in Roman law domimts lilit is disimgui 
from the procurator; i, e,, from the person 
represents him in court (Detitzsch, Com.}. 
cifically (Heb. Satan), the devil, as the 
eral enemy of mankind (1 Pet. 5:8). 

ADVISE. See Glossary. 

ADVOCATE (Gr. Jlap&Kfo}TO£, par-atfda 
Pamchte\ one who pleads the cause of one 
The term is applied to the Holy Spirit by *. 
(John 14:18; 15:28; 16:7), where it is rent 
Comforter; and by John to Christ himself (1 
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, The word Advocate (Lat. advocatus) might 
gnate a consulting lawyer, or one who pre¬ 
yed his client’s case in open court; or one who, 
mes of trial or hardship, sympathized with the 
cted and administered suitable direction and 
port. 

E'NEAS (Gr. A iveag, ahee-neh'-as), a paralytic 
^ydda cured by Peter (Acts 9:33, 34). 

E'NON (Ga. A Ivg)v, ahee-nohn ' springs), the 
:e “near Salim” where John baptized (John 
:). Dr. Barclay locates it at Wady Farah, five 
ss N. of Jerusalem. 

EON (Gr. al6v, age),SL human lifetime,life itself 
ording to Homer, Herodotus, etc.); an unbrok- 
ge, perpetuity of time, eternity. With this sig- 
sation the Hebrew and Rabbinic idea of the 
d DV», o-lawm', concealed, combines in the 
ical and ecclesiastical writers. Hence in the 
f Testament ceon is used: 1. In the phrases 
bv at&m (Gem 0:3, “ always forever (John 
, 58; 14:16; Heb, 5:5; 5:20, etc.); df tfiwa 
lc 13), ei$ t/gfpav (2 Pet. 3:18), unto the 
which fo eternity ; with it negative, never (John 
; 8:51; 10:28; 11:25, etc.); fif roiif aiuvus, 

* the ages, i. e., m tong as time shall be, for - 
(Luke 1:83; Rom. 1:25; 9:5; 11:86, eta,). In 
expression df robe <it&vn£ T&v *iI<iiJto)> (Gal. 
2 Tim. 4:18; 1 Pet. 4:11; Rev. 1:6, 18, etc.) 
endless future is divided up into various 
ods, the shorter of which are comprehended 
le longer. “ From the age ” is used in the 
:e of from the most ancient time , from of old 
ce 1:70 ; Acts 3:21 ; 15:18). 

. As the Jews distinguished the time before 
Messiah, and the time after the Messiah, so 
t of the New Testament writers distinguish 
iov ovroc , this age (and similar expressions), 
time before the appointed return or truly 
uanic advent of Christ, and atejv yeTJajv, the 
ire age (Matt. 12:32; Eph. 1:21). 

Figurative. The container is used for the 
ained, and oi active^ denotes the worlds, the 
'erse, i. e., the aggregate of things contained 
me(Heb. 1:2; 11:3) (Grimm, Gr. Lex., s. v.). 

.FFECT. See Glossary. 

.FFLICTION (mostly Hob. on-ee', de- 
xsed ; Gr. 6%'npic, thlip'-sis, pressure). Other 
rew and Greek words are used, and if they 
i all literally rendered we should have in- 
y, strait ness, lowered, evil, breach, sniftering, 
last word expresses its meaning in common 
The English word comes from the Latin 
ctus, a striking, as one thing against another; 

, grief, distress of body or mind, etc. 

^peering the well-known and oft-quoted pas- 
, ■' For our light affliction, , . . warketh for 
etc. (2 Cor. 4:17), we quote from Mover, Com., 
fs by American Editor; “The Revision of 
gives this weighty and impressive verse in a 
cring which is exact, and yet faithful to our 
isb idiom. The verse contains the whole 
>sophy of the Christian view of affliction. It 
not deny the reality of earthly sorrows or 
smite their power, as did the Stoics; but after 
ring them all their force, calmly says that 


they dwindle into insignificance when compared 
with the exceeding and eternal glory to which 
they lead. But this applies only to believers, as 
appears by the next verse, ‘while we look,’ etc. 
Afflictions have a salutary operation, provided that 
we look at the things which are eternal.” 

AFTER. See Glossary. 

AFTERNOON (Heb. 11^5 riESJ, ne-tolh' ha- 
yomthe day's declining , Judg. 19:8), according 
to the Jewish reckoning the fifth of the sixth divi¬ 
sions of the day. See Time. 

AG'ABUS (Gr. "A yafioq, ag’-ab-os, perhaps to 
love), a prophet, supposed to have been one of the 
seventy disciples of Christ. He with others came 
from Jerusalem to Antioch while Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas were there, and predicted an approaching 
famine, which actually occurred the following 
year. The expression “ throughout all the world ” 
was probably used in a national sense, and by it 
Judea was doubtless meant, and the words must 
be understood to apply to that famine which, in 
the fourth year of Claudius, overspread Palestine. 
The poor Jews in general were then relieved by 
the queen of Adiabne, who sent to Egypt to pur¬ 
chase corn for them (Josephus, Ant., xx, 2, 5; 
5, 2). For the relief of the Christians in Judea 
contributions were raised by their brethren in 
Antioch, and taken to Jerusalem by Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts 11:28-30). Many years after, 
this same Agabus met Paul at Caesarea, and warned 
him of the sufferings which awaited him if he 
prosecuted his journey to Jerusalem (Acts 21:10- 
12). Agabus took the girdle of St. Paul and 
fastened it round bis own hands and feet, and 
said, “Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles.” 

A'GAG (Heb. ag-agflame), probably a 
common name of all the Amalekite kings, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, etc. 

1. The king, apparently, of one of the hostile 
neighboring nations at the time of the Exode, 
B. 0, 1109. Ho is referred to by Balaam (Num, 
24:7) In a manner Implying that the king of the 
Amide kites was, then at least, a great monarch, 
and Ids people a greater people, than is commonly 
m a glued (M’C. and S., CycL, s, v.). 

2, The king of the Amulekitcs, who, being 
taken prisoner by Saul, was spared by him, con¬ 
trary to the solemn vow of devotement to desir ac¬ 
tion whereby the notion, as such, had of old pre¬ 
cluded itself from giving any quarter to that 
people (Exod, 17:14 ; Dcut. 25:19). When Samuel 
came to the camp of Saul he chided him and told 
him of his rejection, and ordered A gag to be 
brought to him. Agng came u delicately,” i. e., 
in a joyous state of mind, thinking that Ins life 
would still be spared to him (K, and D., Com., in 
loco.). But the prophet ordered him to be cut in 
pieces; and in the expression which bo employed 
—“As thy sxvord hath rimde women childless:, so 
shalt thy mother be childless among women > 
indicates that, apart from the obligations of the 
vow, some such example of retributive justice was 
intended as had been exercised in the case of 
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Adgxi-bezek (q. v.), Perhaps Agag had treated 
prisoner in the same way he was now treated by 
Samuel {I Sam* 15:8-33), B, C. 1032. 

A'GAGITE is found (Estli. 8:1, 10; 8:3, 5; 
9:24) in connection with Ham an, the enemy of 
Mordecai. Josephus (Aid., xi, 6, 5) explains 
it as a synonym of Amalek, and so it possibly 
was. 

AGAIN, AGAINST. See Glossary. 

AGAPE, pi. AGAPA2 (Gr. ayairi], ag-ah '- 
pay , love), a simple meal of brotherly love cele¬ 
brated daily in the apostolic times in connection 
with the Eucharist, the two being spoken of to¬ 
gether as the Lord’s Supper. At this meal the 
Christians, in connection with their common Re¬ 
deemer, ignored all distinctions of rank, wealth, 
and culture, and met as members of one family. 
At the feast the bishop (or presbyter) presided, 
the food having been prepared at home, or at the 
place of meeting, according to circumstances. 
Before eating the guests washed their hands,' 
prayer was offered, and the Scriptures were read. 
After the meal a collection was taken for widows 
and orphans, the kiss of charity was given, and 
communications from other congregations were 
read and answered. 

The Agape was never enjoined by divine com¬ 
mand, and gradually, losing its peculiar feature of 
childlike unity, it led to all sorts of abuses, such 
as we find rebuked by St. Paul. Another cause 
for its discontinuance was that the Third Council 
of Carthage (A. D. 391) decreed that the Eucha¬ 
rist should be taken fasting. Later several coun¬ 
cils forbade their being held in the church build¬ 
ings. Vestiges of the practice remained as late 
as the Council of Basle, in the 15th century. 

A'GAR, a Greek form (Gal. 4:24, 25) of the 
name Hagae, (q. v.). 

AGATE (Heb. sheh-oo f ), the name of one 
of the precious stones in the breastplate of the 
high priest (Exod. 28:19; 39:12). In Isa. 54:12 
and Ezek. 27:16 the word agate is used for an¬ 
other Hebrew word^SHS, kad-kode f , which modern 
interpretation is disposed to identify with Ruby 
( q. v.). See Mineral Kingdom. 

AGE, in the A. V., is the word used to repre¬ 
sent several Hebrew and Greek words: generation 
‘■vrt .7™„ 

life (Job 8:8 ; Isa. 38:12); old age (Heb. ,saw- 
kane ', aged , Gen. 48:10); lifetime (Heb. kheh '- 
led , that which is fleeting, Job 11:17; Psa. 39:5); 
grayheadcdncxs (Iieb. eabe, 3 Kings 14:4); 

day (Heb. gome, so called from the diurnal 
heat, Gen. 18:11; 24:1; Josh. 23:1, 2; Zech. 8:4); 
maturity , a particular period of Jite (Ur. rjAiKia , 
hay-libee'-ah , Heb. 11:11). See JEox. 

AG'EE (Heb. a?**, aw-gay*, fugitive ), a Har- 
arite, father of Shammah, which latter was one of 
David’s chief warriors (2 Sam. 23:11). 

AGONY (Gr. aywvta, ag-o-nee'-ah , struggle ), 
used both in classical and New Testament Greek 
of severe mental struggles and emotions; our 
anguish . The word is used in the New Testa¬ 


ment only by Luke (22:44) to describe the fe 
struggle through which our Lord passed ii 
garden of Gethsemane. The circumstanci 
this mysterious transaction are recorded in 1 
26:36-46; Mark 14:32^2; Heb. 5:7, 8. 
alone notices the agony, the bloody sweat 
the appearance of the strengthening angel, 
agree that he prayed for the removal of ‘ 
cup,” and are careful to note that he qualified 
petition by a preference of his Father’s will t 
own. The question is, what did he mean by 1 
cup ? ” what was the cause of this sorrow 
death ? 

For answer we quote Edersheim: “Not 
either of bodily or mental suffering: but d 
Man’s nature, created of God immortal, sh 
(by the law of its nature) from the dissoluti< 
the bond that binds body to soul. Yet to 1 
man death is not by any means fully deatl 
he is born with the taste of it in his soul, 
so Christ. It was the unfallen Man dyin 
was he, who had no experience of it, ta 
death, and that not for himself but for < 
man, emptying the cup to its bitter dregs. Ii 
the Christ undergoing death by man and for i 
the incarnate God, the God-man, submitting 
self vicariously to the deepest humiliation 
paying the utmost penalty: death—all d 
No one could know what death was (not d 
which men dread, but Christ dreaded not 
one could taste its bitterness as he. His \ 
into death was his final conflict with Satai 
man, and on his behalf. By submitting to 
took away the power of death. He disa 
Death by burying his shaft in His own heart, 
beyond this lies the deep, unutterable myste 
Christ bearing the penalty due to our sin, be 
our death, bearing the penalty of the broken 
the accumulated guilt of humanity, and the 
wrath of the righteous Judge upon them” 
of Jctius, ii, G38, 639). 

* * nr* A r-kTT A ft* , ,.,/f . 

jiiTiL Jir ii n u/fjLuyui,, uy-i txj -ue, m-y. 

ten), a term applied to the sayings of our 
not recorded in the gospels. Naturally, 
would be many of these, and such is recordt 
the fact (John 21:25). The sources of our k: 
edge of these sayings are threefold: (a) The 
and surest is to be found in the books of the 
Testament itself. An unquestionable exam] 
given in Acts 20:35 : “ Remember the words c 
Lord .Jesus, how bo emit, Jt is more bless; 
give than to receive.” Mayor in his commen 
James 1:12, u He shall receive the crown ol 
which the Lord promised to them that love 1 
thinks these words a semiquotation of some 
ing of Christ. (b) The next source, bol 
amount and authority, is supplied by some n 
scripts of the New Testament, among then 
well-known addition in Codex Jiezae to Luki 
“ On the same day, beholding me working o 
Subbath, tie flflid unto him. Man, if thou b, 
what thou dofst, blessed art thou ; but if 
I nowest not , accursed art thou and a transg\ 
of the law A (e) Quotations in early Chr 
writers and in lost gospels. The quotatioi 
these sayings cease almost entirely after 
fourth century, when the current gospel tex 
won its way to acceptance. Of these unrec' 
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nga Resch has collected seventy-four which he 
trds as genuine, and one hundred and three 
eryphal. “ In the main these sayings neither 
e historical setting nor affect the truth of our 
d’s life. They do, however, often illustrate 
teaching, and express it perhaps in a terser, 
e remarkable form than is found elsewhere.” 
following are some of the most remarkable 
hese sayings: “ He that is near me is near the 
; he that is far from me is far from the king- 
.; ” “ That which is weak shall be saved by 
which is strong” (Rev. W. Locke, The Ex- 
itor). (d) “ The Logia, or Sayings of our Lord,” 
id in Oxyrhynchus, one hundred and twenty 
■S south of Cairo, Egypt, by Messrs. B. F. 
ifell and Arthur S. Hunt, 1896. “ The docu- 

t in question is a leaf from a papyrus book 
aining il collection of Login, or Sayings of our 
], of which some, though presenting several 
il features, -are familiar, others are wholly 
. It was found . , , in a mound which pro- 
id a great number of papyri belonging to the 
three centuries of our era, those in the im- 
inte vicinity of our fragment belonging to the 
nd ami third centuries. This fact, together 
the evidence of the handwriting, which has 
aracteristically Roman aspect, fixes with cer- 
300 A. D. as the lowest limit for the date 
hich the papyrus was written. The general 
■abilities of the case, the presence of the usual 
Factions found in the biblical manuscripts, and 
fact that the papyrus was in book, not roll 
i, put the 1st century out of the question, 
make the first half of the 2d century un- 
y. The date, therefore, probably falls within 
period of 150-300 AD.... The fragment 
$ures 5£x3§ inches, but its height was origi- 
r somewhat greater, as it is unfortunately 
en at the bottom ” (pp. 5, 6). 
le rendering from the English is given by 
ifell and Hunt (pp. 10-15) thus: 

)gion 1. 11 . . . and then shalt thou see clearly 
ist out the mote that is in the brother’s eye.” 
jgion 2. “Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the 
d, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of 
; and except ye keep the sabbath, ye shall 
lee the Father.” 

igion 3. “ Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them, 

I found all men drunken, and none found I 
st among them; and my soul grieveth over 
ions of men, because they are blind in their 
t. . . 

■gion 4. Undecipherable, 
igion 5. “ Jesus saith, Wherever there are 
and there is one . . . alone, I am with him. 

3 the stone and there thou shalt find me; 
r e the wood, and there am I,” 
gion 6. “Jesus saith, A prophet Is not ac- 
iblo in bis own country, neither doth a 
Man work cures upon them that know him.” 
gion 7. “ Jesus saith, A city built upon the 
tf a high hill, and stablished, can neither fall 
)e 111(1" 

gion 8. Undecipherable. 
aRICULTURE. The cultivation of the soil 
i back to Adam, to whom God assigned the 
nation of dressing and keeping the garden 


(Gen. 2:15). We are told that “ Cain was a tiller 
of the ground” (Gen. 4:2). The ancestors of the 
Hebrews in Mesopotamia followed pastoral pur¬ 
suits, which were kept up by Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, whose sons settled as shepherds on the 
fruitful posture lands of Goshen (Gen. 47). Dur¬ 
ing their four hundred years' residence in Egypt 
the Israelites engaged in the pursuit of agriculture 
(Dent. 11:10), so that they wore prepared to make 
the cultivation of the soil their principal employ¬ 
ment, and in this sense the Mosaic state was founded 
on agriculture (Michaelis, xxxviii, II). As the soil 
could not be alienated, but reverted to the owner 
in the year of jubilee, each family bad a stake in 
the anil, mid its culture was held hi high esteem 
(1 Sum. 11:5; 1 Kings 19:19, sq.; 2 Oiiron. 26:10). 
Ah the pastoral life of Israel had kept it from 
mixture anti local attachment, especially while in 
Egypt, so agriculture in Canaan tended to cheek 
a freehooting and nomad life. 

1. Irrigation. In all countries climate and 
soil have much to do with the method* of agricul¬ 
ture and sorts of crops. In Eastern wintries, 



Sowing Grain. 


generally, the heat and dryness of the greater 
portion of the year makes irrigation by canals and 
aqueducts indispensable. This is true to a con¬ 
siderable extent of Palestine, although Its mins 
are more frequent tlmn in Egypt or Assyria. 
Thera is reference, however, to natural Irrigation 
by conduits vxtler-p&riUige, eanah (Job 

38:25; Prov. 21:1). These were well-known to 
the Israelites in Egypt (Dcut. 11:10). 

2. Care of Soil. Tiie several portions of the 
hind were carefully marked oil (1 Sam. 14:14; 
Prov. 22:28}; divided for the various products of 
the soil (Ion. 28:25); secured against injury from 
wild animats by hedges and walls {Isa. 5:5; Num. 
22:24); and the soil fertilized by manuring 
(2 Kings 9:30 ; Psa. 88:10). The preparation of 
manure from straw trodden in the dunghill ap¬ 
pears from Isa. 25:10. The dung, the carcasses, 
and the blood of animals were used to enrich the 
soil (2 Kings 9:37; Psa. 83:10; 8:2; Jer. 9:22). 
Salt, either by itself or mixed in the dunghill in 
order to promote putrefaction, is specially men¬ 
tioned as a compost (Matt. 5:13; Luke 14:34, 35). 
The land was burned over to destroy the seed of 
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noxious herbs (Prov. 24:31; Isa. 32:13), and was 
then enriched with ashes. The cultivation of hill¬ 
sides in terraces cannot be proved from any clear 
statement of Scripture, but the nature of its soil 
makes it necessary. Terraces are still seen on 
the mountain slopes, rising above one another, 
frequently to the number of sixty or eighty ; and 
on them fields, gardens, and plantations. 

The soil was broken up by the plow (q. v.), a 
crude affair, probably similar to those used in 
Egypt. The ground was cleared of stones and 
thorns (Isa, 5:2) early in the year; sowing or gath¬ 
ering from u among thorns 11 being u proverb for 
slovenly husbandly (Job 5:5; Prov. 24:30, 31). 
New land was plowed a second time. The plow 
was followed by men using hoes to break the 
clods (Isa. 28:24). but in latter times a harrow 
was employed. This appears to have been then 


The Israelites, probably, learned the workin 
these in Egypt (Exod. 9:31), and they seer 
have grown them in Palestine, for accordin 
Hos. 2:9, and Prov. 31:13, flax and wool 
to be found in every house. Cotton must 
been early cultivated by the Israelites, fo 
1 Chron. 4:21 among the ancient household 
Judah is named a family of workers in byssui 
4. Harvest. Grain was cut with the s 
(Deut. 16:9), the reapers living on parched | 
and bread dipped in vinegar (Ruth 2:14). 
probable, however, that the modern custor 
pulling up by the roots prevailed to a considei 
extent in ancient times. This was done to 
all the straw, as it grew very short. When c 
was gathered on the arms (Psa. 129:7), hour 
sheaves, and laid in heaps (Cant. 7:2; Ruth 
to be thrashed. Thrashing floors were plac< 



An Eastern Thrashing Floor. 


as now merely a thick block of wood pressed 
down by the weight of a stone or ii man (Job 
39:10; Tsa. 28:24) The seed appears to have 
been sowed and harrowed at the same time, al¬ 
though sometimes it was plowed in by a cro 
furrow. 

Q Ptinvin T'V. Pn 1 in a. 

Vivyo. yj -L ^ ;- 

were, undoubtedly, wheat and barley, from which 
was derived the common bread of the country. 
Mention is also made of spelt, millet, lentils, flax, 
cucumbers, melons, beans, cummin, fennel, etc. 


iiaj n ao nvi m tun.t, om jvj " 

chopped straw was fed to cattle (Gen. 24:25, 32; 
Judg. 19:19, sq.). 

The sowing began after the Feast of Tabernacles 
(the end of October and in November), in the time 
when the autumn rains come gradually, thus leav¬ 
ing the farmer time to sow his wheat and barley. 
Summer fruits (millet, beans, etc.) were sown in 
January and February. Harvart began with bar 
ky (2 Sum. 21:9; Ruth 2:23), which ripens in 
Palestine from two to three weeks before wheat, 
and was opened by law on the 16th Nisan with 
the presentation of the first barley sheaf. Len¬ 
tils, etc., were ready at the same time with barley. 
Then came wheat and spelt, so that the chief 
part of the grain harvest closed about Pentecost. 

Flax and Cotton . Regarding the cultivation of 
these the Old Testament gives little information. 


the open air, leveled and tramped hard, gene 
on elevated ground, so that in winnowing 
wind might carry away the chaff (Hos. 13:3; 
4:11). Thrashing was done by oxen driven 
the groin to tread out the kernels with 
hoofs (Hos. 10:11), by machines made eitlu 
planks with stones or bits of iron fastened t< 
lower surface to make it rough, and rent 
heavy by some weight upon it, or small wa 
with low cylindrical wheels like saws (Isa. 2! 
41:15). 

T~ — ggSigH rr..r.m 

tender cereals, flails were used (Ruth 2:17; 
28:27). Winnowing was done with a broad si 
or wooden fork with bent prongs. The ma 
chaff, straw, and grain was thrown against 
wind m that the chuff might be blown a 
This was usually done in the evening, when i 
was generally n bvgesft (Ruth 3:2; see Jer. * 
ku*2\ The mid Qfittiblp ivm'p burn pit 

5:24; Matt. 3:12). Finally the grain was s 
(Amos 9:9). 

Laws . Israel owed Palestine as its possee 
and its fertility to Jehovah ; "hence its cuitiv 
was put under obedience to the Lord’s commi 
The Sabbath rest was to be observed i 
39:3), the soil was to He fallow in the sub 
(25:3, fcq.) and jubilee years (25:11). The 
raelites were forbidden to yoke an ox ant 
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;ether (Dent, ii2:3 the one being a clean and 
other an unclean animal ; to yew with mingled 
d (Lev. 19;19; Dom. 22:9), or moistened seed 
which the care ana of an unclean anhim) had 
!en (Lev. 11:37, 38). The corners of the fields 
■e not reaped, and the gleanings of the fields 
■e left for the poor (Lev. 19:9; Deut. 24:19; 
ip. Ruth 2:2). 

t was allowed to pluck the heads of ripened 
In while passing along in the path left in the 
:l (Deut. 23:25; Matt. 12:1; Luke 6:1). The 
t fruits of all kinds of planting belonged to 
lovah, in recognition of Ins being the giver of 
good things. The fruit of the orchard the first 
3e years was u n ci ream ci zed (unclean), and not 



Reaping with Sickle. 


ie eaten. All of the fourth year's yield was 
(derated to Jehovah; and the first eating by 
was to be that of the fifth year (Lev. 19:23). 
cultivation of Vine and Olive, see under re¬ 
vive words. 

.GRIPTA (fir. 'A yplnnag, ug*ri}/-p<t$ l per- 
i wild home tamer), the name of two of the 
ibers of the Herod ian family. See 1 hot on. 
.GUE. See Diseases. 

.'GUE (Heb. TUN, aw-goorgathered), the 
or of the sayings contained in Prov. 30, which 
inscription describes as composed of the pre¬ 
st delivered by “Agur the son of Jakob” 
>nd this everything that has been stated of 
and of the time in which he lived, is pure 
eeture (Kitto, s. v.). 

H- (Heb. akh , or akh-eebrother 

the former part of many Hebrew words, 
fying relationship or property. 

'HAB (Heb. akh-awb'j father's 

ler). 

The eon of Oimi. eighth king of Israel, and 
ad of the dynasty of Oinri, succeeded his fa¬ 
in the thirty-eighth year of Asa, king of 
h, mid reigned twenty-two years in Samaria, 
875-853. IIis wife was Jezebel, a heathen 
:css, daughter of Etbbaul. king of Zidou. 
dolatry, Jezebel was a decided and energetic 
iotor, and soon acquired complete control 
her h us hand, so that he eventually cstab- 
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fished the worship of the Phoenician idols, and es¬ 
pecially of the sun-god Baal. Ahab built him a 
temple and an altar In Samaria, and made a grove 
lor the impure orgies of the goddess Ashtoreth 
(1 Kings lfl:2G-83), So strong was the tide of 
corruption that it appeared as if the knowledge 
of tin true God would be lost among the Israel¬ 
ites. Hut a mini suited to this emergency was 
raised up in the person of Elijah (1 Kings 18), 
who opposed the royal power, and succeeded in 
retaining many of his countrymen in the worship 
of the true God. See Elijah. Almb had a taste 
for splendid architecture, which he indulged by 
building an Ivory house and several cities (1 Kings 
22:39), lie erected his royal residence at Jess reel, 
in the plain of Esdradoii, still keeping Samaria as 
capital of his kingdom. (2) Death of Naboth* 
Refused a neighboring vineyard, which he desired 
to add to his pleasure grounds, Ahab, through the 
inIIlienee of Jezebel, caused its proprietor, Naboth, 
to be put to death on a false charge of blasphemy. 
Kor this crime Elijah prophesied the total extinc¬ 
tion of the house of Ahab. The execution of the 
sentence was delayed in consequence of Ahab’s 
repentance (1 Kings 21). (3) Wars. Ahab under¬ 

took three campaigns against Ben-haded 11, king 
of Damascus, two defensive and one offensive. 
In the first Ben-haded hud laid siege to Sa¬ 
maria, and Ahab, encouraged by God’s prophets, 
made a sudden attack upon him while at a 
banquet, and totally routed the Syrians. Ben- 
hudud was the next year again defeated by 
Ahab, who spared his life and released him on 
condition of restoring the cities of Israel he had 
held, and allowing Almb certain commercial and 
political privileges (1 Kings 20:34), For three 
years Ahab enjoyed peace, when, with Jchoshn- 
phat, king of Judah, he attacked Rumotb in 
Gilead. Mielutuih told Almb that the expedition 
would fall The prophet was imprisoned forgiv¬ 
ing this warning, but Ahab was so impressed that 
he took the precaution of disguising himself when 
he went into battle. (4) Death. He was slain 
by a man who “drew a how at a venture, 1 r and 
although stayed up in his chariot for a time ho died 
at even, and his army was dispersed (1 Kings 22). 
When ho was brought to be buried in Samaria 
the dogs licked up his blood us a servant was 
washing his chariot, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Elijah (1 Kings 21:19). 

2* A false prophet who deceived the Israelites 
at Babylon, and was threatened by Jeremiah, who 
foretold that he should be put to death by the 
king of Babylon, In the presence of those whom 
he hud beguiled; and that in following times it 
should become a common malediction to say, 

41 The Lord make thee like Eedekiah and like 
Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted in the 
fire” (Jer. 29:21, 22), B. C. 606. 

AHAR'AH (Heb. akh-rakh', after the 

brother), the third son of Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:1), 
elsewhere called Ebi (Gen, 46:21), Ahiram (Num. 
26:38), and A her (I Chron. 7:12). 

AHAE'HEL (Heb. biTinfr!, oM-ar/Me', be¬ 
hind the breastwork ) } a son of Heu'UM, whose fam- 
ilies arc named among the lineage of Coz, a de¬ 
scendant of Judah (1 Chron. 4:8). 
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AHAS'AI (Heb. ITO, akh-zah'ee, perhaps a 
prolonged form of Ahaz, possessor, or contracted 
form of Ahaziah , whom Jehovah holds), a grandson 
of Immer, and one whose descendants dwelt in 
Jerusalem after the return from Babylon (Neh. 
11:13). Gesenius thinks him the same with Jah- 
zerah (q. v.), who is made the grandson of Immer 
(1 Chron. 9:12). 

AHAS'BAI (Heb. akh-asJah'ee } I 

take refuge in Jehovah —Gesenius), a Maachathite, 
father of Eliphelet, one of David’s warriors (2 Sam. 
23:34). In 1 Chron. 11:35, he is apparently called 
Ur (q. v.). 

AHASUE'RUS (Heb. tiinrttSriN, akh-asli- 

vay-rosh', probably Lion king), the title of three 
Median and Persian monarch^ mentioned in the 
Bible. 

1. The Persian king to whom the enemies of 
the Jews sent an accusation against them, the re¬ 
sult of which is not mentioned (Ezra 4:6). He 
was probably Cambyses, son of Cyrus, who came 
to the throne B. C. 529, and died after a reign of 
seven years and five months. 

2. The Persian king mentioned in the Book of 
Esther. He is probably identical with Xerxes, 
whose regal state and affairs tally with all that is 
here said of Ahasuerus. His kingdom was very 
•extensive, extending from India even unto Ethi¬ 
opia (Esth. 1:1). (1) Divorces Vashti. In the 
third year of his reign he made a sumptuous ban¬ 
quet for his nobility, and prolonged the feast for 
one hundred and eighty days. On one occasion, 
being partially intoxicated, he ordered Vashti, his 
wi fe, to be brought before him, that he might ex- 
hibit her beauty to his courtiers. She, however, 
refused to appear; for, in fact, it was contrary to 
Persian etiquette as well as to female propriety. 
Thereupon Ahasuerus indignantly divorced her, 
and published iv royal decree assorting the superb 
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Esther. In the seventh year of his reign (2:16) he 
married Esther, the beautiful Jewess, who, how- 
over, concealed her parentage. (3) Hainan’s plot. 
His prime minister, Hainan, was enraged with 
Mordecai, the Jew, because he did not do him rev¬ 
erence ; mid, in the twelfth year of the king’s 
reign, offered him ten thousand talents of silver 
for the privilege of ordering a general massacre 
of the Jews m the Kingdom on an appointed day. 
The king refused the money, but granted the re¬ 
quest. Couriers were dispatched to the most dis¬ 
tant. parts of the realm to order the execution of 
the decree. Mordecai immediately sent word to 
Esther of the impending danger, and, through her 
intercession, the decree was so far annulled as to 
•empower the Jews to defend themselves against 
their enemies. Ahasuerus disgraced and hanged 
Haman and his ten sons (7:10; 9:14), and made 
Mordecai his prime minister (10:3). (4) Identity. 

The following ovidmien is in favor of the identity 
of Ahasuerus and Xerxes. (1) In the third year 
of the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly to 
arrange the Grecian war; in the third year of 
Ahasuerus was bold a great feast and assembly in 
Shushan, the palace. (2) In the seventh year of 
his reign Xerxes returned defeated from Greece, 


and consoled himself in the pleasures of 
harem; in the seventh year of his reign “ 
young virgins were sought ” for Ahasuerus, 
he replaced Vashti by marrying Esther. 

3. The father of Darius the Mede (Dan. 
It is generally agreed that the person here 
ferred to is the Astyages of profane history, 
some identify him with Cyaxeres. 

AH A'VA (Heb. a-hav-aw', water). 

river or place where was a river at which gath 
the Jewish exiles who were to return from ! 
ylon to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:21). Possibly the { 
called Hit, on the Euphrates E. of Damascus. 

A'HAZ (Heb. BltSt, awJchawz ', possessor ). 

1. The twelfth king of the separate kingdo 

Judah, being the son and successor of Jotl 
Personal History. He reigned sixteen ) 
(according to some authorities, two years as 
roy), B. C. 735-719. (1) Wars. At the tin 

his accession Pekah, king of Israel, and R 
king of Syria, were iu league against Judah. ' 
proceeded to lay siege to Jerusalem, intend it 
place on the throne Ben-Tabeul, probably a Sj 
noble (Isa. 7:6). Isaiah hastened to announ< 
him the destruction of the allied monarchy 
failed in their attack upon Jerusalem, althi 
they inflicted serious damage on him elsew] 
Rezin, king of Syria, captured Elath (2 E 
16:6); Zichri, an Ephraimite, slew the king’s 
the governor of his house, and his prime mini; 
and Pekah, king of Israel, gained a great ac 
tage over him in a battle in Judah, killing 
hundred and twenty thousand men, and ta 
captive two hundred thousand of his pe 
These, however, were returned through the re 
strance of the prophet Oded (2 Chron. 28:6 
(2) Becomes a vassal. In his extremity Aha: 
plied to Tiglath-pilnezer, king of Assyria, fo 
sistance, who freed him from his most formic 
enemies by invading Syria, taking Damascus, 
killing Rezin. He purchased this help at. i 
cost, becoming tributary to Tiglath-pilnezer. 
sent him the treasures of the temple and o: 
own palace, and even appeared before hii 
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he was there his idolatrous propensities ind 
him to take the pattern of a heathen altar 
have one like it built in Jerusalem. Upoi 
return he offered upon the altar, closed the 

JJ1C, IcIThjvcu lUD oavitu u^iloho, Ujh’« t 

to heathen deities everywhere. (4) Death, 
died unlamented, and his body was not depo 
in the sacred sepulchers (vers. 16-27), 

N0T&—In 3 Kin pa 16:2 the age of Ahass. at his t 
Sion, is given as twenty years. This probably ret 
Home earner viccroyshfp, otherwise he would have 
only eleven years old lit the birth of Ills son Hez 
(romp, 2 Kings 10:2, 30: 1S$). In the latter p« 
his age is given as zo years. 

2. A great-grandson of Jonathan, son of 
Saul, being one of the four sons of Mi call, an 
ther of Jehoadah Or Jarah (1 Chron. 8:35, 30; t 

AHAZI'AH (Heb. ahh-az-yaw', 

by Jehovah). 

1. The son of Ahab, king of Israel, whoi 
succeeded in every sense, being as compl 
under the control of Jezebel and idolatry as 
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father (1 Kings 22:51-53). He was the eighth 
; of Israel, and reigned two years, B. 0. 853, 
The most signal public event of his reign 
the revolt of the vassal king of the Moabites, 
took the opportunity of the defeat and death 
Lhab to discontinue the tribute which he had 
to the Israelites, consisting of one hundred 
isand Iambs, and as many rams with their 
l (2 Kings 1:1; 3:4, 5). Ahaziah became a 
y with Jehoslmphat to revive the maritime 
ic of the Red Sen. Because of this Alliance 
was displeased with Jehoshaphat, the vessels 
> destroyed, and the enterprise blasted (2 Chron. 
5-37). Soon after Ahaziah was injured by 
ng from the roof gallery of his palace in Sa- 
ia (the “lattice” of the text probably mean- 
a balustrade to keep persons from falling), 
sent to inquire of Baal-zebub, the idol of 

m, what should be the result of his injury, 
the messengers were met and sent back by 
ih, who announced that he should rise no 
3 from the bed upon which he lay. He died 
tly after, and was succeeded by his brother 
►ram (2 Kings 1:17; 3:1). 

The son of Jehoram by Athaliah, and sixth 
■ of Judah, B. C. 843. He is also called Je- 
laz (2 Chron. 21:17; 25:23) and Azariah 
hron. 22:6). He followed the example of his 
er-in-law, Ahab, and was given to idolatry 
[ings 8:25-27; 2 Chron. 22:1-4). He joined 
uncle, Jehoram, of Israel, in an expedition 
nst Hazael, king of Syria, which proved dis¬ 
ms. The king of Israel was wounded, and 
ziah visited him in Jezreel. During this visit 
i was secretly anointed king of Israel, and 
pired against Jehoram. The two kings rode 
in their several chariots to meet Jehu, and 
l Jehoram was shot through the heart Ahaziah 
npted to escape, but was pursued as far as 
lass of Gur, and, being there mortally wounded, 
only strength to reach Megiddo, where he 
His body was conveyed by his servants to 
salem for burial (2 Kings 9:1-28). 

te.— In 2 Kings 8:26 Ahazlab is said to have been 
ty-two years old when he began to reign; but in 
ron. 22:2 his age is stated to be forty-two years, 
former is undoubtedly correct, as in 2 Cbron. 
20, we see that bis father was forty when he died, 
h would have made him younger than his son. 
ron. 22:7-9 informs us that “the destruction of 
iab was of God,” since, by fraternizing with the 
? of Ahab, he was included in the commission given 
hu to root them out. 

H'BAN (Heb. akh-bavm', brother of 

rise), the first named of the two sons of Abi- 
by Abihail, of the descendants of Judah 
iron. 2:29), B. C. about 1471. 

'HER (Heb. TnN, akh-air', after), a descend- 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. 7:12); probably the 
3 person as Ahiram (Num. 26:38). Some 
dators consider it as not a proper name at 
ind render it literally “ another.” 

'HI (Heb. akh-ee', brotherly). 

A son of Abdiel, and chieftain of the tribe 

ad, resident in Bashan (1 Chron. 5:15). 

The first named of the four sons of Shamer, 
ieftain of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 7:34). 


AHI'AH (Heb. STpK, akh-ee-yaw', brother of 
Jehovah, another mode of Anglicizing the name 
Ahijah). 

1. The son of Ahitub, and high priest in the 
reign of Saul (1 Sam, 14:3, 18), B. C. about 1022. 
lie is here described as being “ the Lord's priest 
in Shiloh, wearing an ephori.” In 14:18 it ap¬ 
pears that the ark was under his care. There 
is some difficulty in reconciling this with the 
statement (1 Chron. 13:3) that they inquired not 
at the ark in the days of Saul. Some avoid the 
difiiculty by Inserting “ ephod 11 for “ ark ” (K. and 
D n Com., in loco); others, by interpreting the 
ark, in tins case, to menu a chest for carrying 
about the ephod in. Others apply Lhe expres¬ 
sion only to all the latter years of the reign 
of Saul, when we know that the priestly estab¬ 
lishment was at Nob, and not at Kirjath-jearim, 
where the ark was. But probably the last time 
that Ahiah inquired of the Lord before the ark 
was on the occasion related in 1 Sam. 14:36, when 
Saul marred his victory over the Philistines by his 
rash oath, which nearly cost Jonathan his life. 
But God returned no answer in consequence, as it 
seems, of Saul’s rash curse. If, as is commonly 
supposed, Ahiah is the same person as Ahimelech, 
this failure to obtain an answer may have led to 
an estrangement between the king and the high 
priest, and predisposed him to suspect Ahimelech’s 
loyalty, and to take that terrible revenge upon 
him for his favor to David (M’C. and S., Cye., s. v.). 
Gesenius supposes ( Thes . Heb., p. 65) that Ahim¬ 
elech may have been a brother to Ahiah, and that 
they officiated simultaneously, the one at Gibeah, 
or Kirjath-jearim, and the other at Nob. 

2. Son of SMsha, and secretary of King Solo¬ 
mon (1 Kings 4:3), B. C. 960. 

3. One of the sons of Bela, son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. 8:7), elsewhere (v. 4) called Ahoak (q. v.). 

AHI'AM (Heb. toms, akh-ee-awm' , perhaps 
for Achiab ', father's brother), a son of Sharar, the 
Hararite, and one of David’s thirty heroes (2 Sam. 
23:33; 1 Chron. 11:35), B. C. 1000. 

AHI'AN (Heb. T™, akh-yawn', brotherly), 
the first named of the four sons of Shemidah, of 
the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. 7:19), B. C. about 
1444. 

AHIE'ZER (Heb. akh-ee - eh'-zer, 

brother of help, i. e., helpful). 

1. The son of Ammishiiddai, and chief of the 
tribe of Dan when the people were numbered at 
Sinai (Num. 1:12), B. C. 1210. He made an of¬ 
fering for the service of the tabernacle, like the 
other chiefs (Num. 7:66). 

2. The chief of the Benjamite warriors who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:3), B. C. before 
1000. 

AHI'HTTD. 1. (Heb. akh-ee-hood', 

brother of renown.) The son of Shelomi, and 
prince of the tribe of Asher. He was one of 
those appointed by Moses to oversee the partition 
of Canaan (Num. 34:27), B. C. 1172. 

2. (Heb. akh-ee-khood', brother of a 

riddle, i. e., mysterious.) The second named of the 
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AHIJAH 


AHIMELECH 


two later sons of Bela, the son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. 8:1). 

AHI'JAH (Heb. nTlK akh-ee-yaw\ brother 
of Jehovah). 

1. A prophet of Shiloh (1 Kings 14:2), and 
hence called the Shilomite (ch. 11:29). There are 
two remarkable prophecies of Ahijah extant. The 
one in 1 Kings 11:31-39 is addressed to Jeroboam, 
B. C. 960. In this he foretold the rending of the 
kingdom of Solomon, in punishment for his idol¬ 
atries, and the transference of ten tribes after his 
death to Jeroboam. Solomon, hearing of this 
prophecy, sought to kill Jeroboam, who fled to 
Shishak, king of Egypt, and remained there until 
Solomon’s death. The other prophecy (1 Kings 
14:6-16) was delivered to the wife of Jeroboam, 
who came to him in disguise to inquire con¬ 
cerning the king’s son, who was sick. In this 
he foretold the death of the son, the destruction 
of Jeroboam’s house on account of the images 
he had set up, and the captivity of Israel. In 
2 Chron. 9:29, reference is made to a record of 
the events of Solomon’s reign contained in the 
“prophecy of Ahijah the Shilomite.” 

2. An Israelite of the tribe of Issachar, father 
of Baasha, king of Israel (1 Kings 15:27), B. C. 
before 911. 

3. The last named of the five sons of Jerah- 
meel by his first wife (1 Chron. 2:25), B. C. after 
1170. 

4. A Felonite, one of David’s famous heroes 
(1 Chron. 11:36), apparently the same called Eliam 
(q. v.), the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite in the 
parallel passage (2 Sam. 23:34). 

5. A Levite appointed, in the arrangement by 
David, over the sacred treasury of dedicated 
things at the temple (1 Chron. 26:20), B. C. 1000. 

6 . One of those who subscribed the covenant, 
drawn up by Nehemiali, to serve the Lord (Neh. 
10:26), B. C. 445. 

AHrKAM(Heb.DFtm akh-ee-kawm', brother 
of rhbiff' i. e,, high; according to Gtesenius, brother 
of the one of the four persons sent by 

King Josifth to inquire of the prophetess HuldaU 

l/UUVU L iilllg tilt- pi vpci t/UUL io uu jmiDUVU JU 

relation to the acknowledged violations of the 
newly-discovered book of the law (2 Kings 22:12- 
14; 2 Chron. 34:20), B. C. 624. He afterward 
protected the prophet Jeremiah from the perse- 

cubing iui j vi u ciKnanmi yu vi» _l** v* uui/ul 

609. His son, Gedaliah, showed Jeremiah a like 
kindness (Jer. 39:14). He was the son of Sha- 
phan, and father of Gedaliah, the viceroy of Judea 
after the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylo¬ 
nians (2 Kings 25:22 ; Jer. 40:5-16). 

AHI'LUD (Heb. akh-ee-lood\ brother 

of one born), father of Jehoshaphat, recorder under 
David and Solomon (2 Sam. 8:16; 20:24; 1 Kings 
4:3), and also of Baana, one of Solomon’s pur¬ 
veyors (1 Kings 4:12), B. C. 960. 

AHIM'AAZ (Heb. akh-ee-mah'-ats , 

brother of anger). 

1. The father of Ahinoam, wife of King Saul 
(1 Sam. 14:50), B. C. before 1022. 

2. The son and successor of Zadok (1 Chron. 
6:8, 53) in the high priesthood. When Absalom 


revolted David refused to allow the ark to b 
moved from Jerusalem, believing that God w 
bring him back to the city. The high pr 
Zadok and Abiathar, necessaiily remained h 
tendance upon it; but their sons, Ahimaaz 
Jonathan, concealed themselves outside the ci 
be in readiness to bear off to David any in 
tant movements and designs of Absalom y 
they might receive from within. When, t 
fore, Hushai informed the priests that Abs 
had preferred his own counsel to that of Ah 
phel, they sent word to Ahimaaz and Jons 
by a girl, doubtless to avoid suspicion. A 
saw the transaction and informed Absalom, 
dispatched servants after them. They wer 
by a woman in a dry well, the mouth of v 
was covered and strewn over with corn. Sht 
the pursuers that the messengers had passe 
in haste, and when all was safe released t 
and they made their way to David (2 Sam. 1! 
27; 17:15-22), B. C. 967. After the deal 
Absalom, Ahimaaz prevailed upon Joab to lei 
run after the Cushite who had been sent to in 
David. He outstripped him, being dout 
swift of foot and taking another route, and 
ceeded to break the news gently to David, tf 
him at first only of the victory. While spe£ 
the Cushite entered and bluntly revealed 
truth. The estimate in which he was hel 
David is shown in his answer to the watcl 
who announced his coming: “He is a good 
and cometh with good tidings” (2 Sam. 18:19 

3. Solomon’s purveyor in Naphtali, who ma 
Basmath, daughter of Solomon (1 Kings 4 
B. C. after 960. 

AHI'MAN (Heb. akh-ee-manf , hr 

of a gift , i. e., liberal). 

1. One of the three famous giants of the 
of Antik, who dwelt at Hebron when the He 
spies explored the hind (Hum. 13:22), IS. C. 
mid who (or their descendants) were after 
expelled by Caleb (Josh. 16:14), and evenc 
slain by the Judaites (Judg. 1:10). 

2. A Levite who was one of the porters 
dens) of the temple (1 Chron. 9:17). 

AHIM'ELECH (Heb. TjbtrnK, akh-ee- j 
M, brother of the king). 

I High priest of the Jews, son of A1 
(1 Sam. 22:16) and father of .Abiathar (v, 

JUKI piUUilUl^' Lilt; StUJiC wi lii anum ^4. V./. 

was a descendant of the line of Ithamar thi 
Eli (1 ChrotL 24:3, 6; Josephus, Aut. , v 
5; viii, 1, 8). When David fled from Saul ( 
994) he went to Hob, where the tuber 
then was. His unexpected appearance ala 
Ahmiolech, whose anxious inquiry was nnsv 
bvDuvid’sfalsehood, “The king Iwthcolumn 

i * M T*. I-, it,: . ...i i LI, 

lilt? tt- UU&JUCDO. U 1IUC1 UIJIO -AJ.L1LU1 

was induced to give him bread and the swo 
Goliath (1 Sam. 21:1-9). A servant of Saul, 1 
an Edomite, witnessed the transaction, am 
formed King Saul, who immediately sent 
Ahimelech and the other priests then at Nob 
charged them with treason. But they dec 
their ignorance of any hostile designs on the 
of David. This, however, availed them not 
for the king ordered his guard to slay 1 
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AHIMOTH 


AHLAB 


►on their refusing to do so he commanded 
■eg, who slew the priests, eighty-five in number, 
s then marched to Nob and put to the sword 
Brything it contained (1 Sam. 22:9-20). The 
Ly priest that escaped was Abiathar, Ahime- 
h’s son, who fled to David, and who afterward 
same high priest (23:6; 30:7). The names in 
tom. 8:17 and 1 Ghron. 24:0 are commonly re¬ 
eled as 1 1 living been transposed by a copyist. 

3. A Hittlte, one of David’s warriors, whom 
viil invited to accompany hint at night into the 
up of Saul in tho wilderness of Ziph; but 
titthiii seems alone to have gone with him (1 Sam. 
6, 7), IL 0. about 096. 

A.HFMOTH (Heb. nWMJ, akh-ee-moth ' 
ithe? of death, i. e., destructive ), one of the sons 
Elkauali, a Levite (1 Chron. 6:25). In v. 26 he 
soiled Nahath, 

AHIN'ADAB (Heb. SWlg, akh-ee-naw- 
vb', liberal brother ), son of Iddo, and one of the 
five purveyors of Solomon. His district was 
hanaim, the southern half of the region beyond 
■dan (1 Kings 4:14), B. C. 1000. 

AHIN'OAM (Heb. akh-ee-no'-am , 

■ ther of pleasantness, i. e,, pleasant). 

L. The daughter of Ahiminus, and wife of King 
il (1 Sam. 14:50), B, C. about 1023. 

1 A Jezreelitess, and one of David’s wives 
ile he was yet n private person (1 Sam. 25:43), 
C. 996, She and his other wife, Abigail, 
id with him at the court of Aohmh (ch. 27:3); 
■e taken prisoners by the Amalekites when they 
tide red Ziklag (oh. 30:5), hut were rescued by 
vid (v. 18), She went with him to Hebron and 
ided with him while he remained there as king 
Judah (2 Sam. 2:2), and was mother of ins eldest 
, Amnon (3:2). 

1HF0 (Heb. VllN, akh-yobrotherly). 

„ One of the sons of the Levite Abinadab, to 
3m, with his brother, was intrusted the care 
the ark when David first attempted to remove 
o Jerusalem. Aliio probably guided the oxen, 
le his brother Uxzah walked by the cart (2 Sam. 
.4; 1 Chron. 13:7), B. C. 092. 

I. A Benjamite, one of the sons of Beriah 
Jhron. 8:14). 

I. One of the sons of Jehiel, a Gibeonite, by 
Lchah (1 Chron. 8:31; 9:37). 

1HFRA (Heb. akh-ee-rah', brother of I 

, i. e., unlucky ), the son of Enan, and chief of 
tribe of Naphta]i (Num. 2:29). He was ap- 
lted as “ head man” of his tribe to assist 
ies in numbering the people (ch. 1:15), and 
le his contribution to the sacred service on the 
lfth day of offering (7:78, 83: 10:27), B. C. 
0. 

km'RAMtHeb.t^m , akh-ee-rawm*brother 
he height, or high), a son of Benjamin, from 
►m one of the families of the Benjamites was 
led (Num. 26:38). He was, apparently, the 
ie with Ehi (Gen. 46:21), Aher (1 Chron. 7:12), 
Aharah (1 Chron. 8:1). 

LHFRAMITE (Heb. wrns, akh-ee-raw- 
/ ), a descendant (Num. 26;38) of the Benja- 
3 Ahiram (q. v). 

(4) 


AHIS'AMACH (Heb. ^JUD^N, akh-ee-saw- 
mawk*, brother of help), father of one of the 
famous workers upon the tabernacle, Aholiab, the 
Danitc (Exod. 31:6; 35:34; 38:23), B. C. 1210. 

AHISH'AHAR (Heb. akh-ee- 

shakh'-ar, brother of the damn, i. e., early), a war¬ 
rior, lust named of the sons of Bilhan, of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. 7:10). 

AHFSHAR (Heb. ^TOS^riN, akh-ee-shawr 
brother of song, or of the upright), the officer who 
was “ over the household ” of Solomon (l Kings 
4:6), ho., steward, or governor of the palace, a 
place of great Importance and Influence in the 
East, B. C. 960. 

AHITH'OPHEL (Heb. akh-ee- 

tho'-fel, brother of folly), a counselor of David, 
whose wisdom was so highly esteemed that his 
advice had the authority of a divine oracle 
(2 Sam. 16:23). Absalom, when he revolted, sent 
to Ahithophel, who was at Gilob, hiu native city, 
and seen red his adhesion. He, perhaps, thought 
to wield a greater sway under the prince than 
he had done under David, and also resented Da¬ 
vid s conduct to his granddaughter, Buth-slieba 
(comp. 2 Sam. 11:8 with eh. 23:34). When David 
heard of AhithophePs defection, ho prayed God 
to turn his counsel u lo foolishness 11 (doubtless 
alluding to his name), and induced llushni, bis 
friend, to go over to Absalom to defeat the coun¬ 
sels of this now dangerous enemy (15:31-37). 
Ahithophel’s advice to Absalom was to show that 
the broach between him and his father was irrep¬ 
arable by publicly taking possession of the royal 
harem (16:20-23). He also recommended imme¬ 
diate pursuit of David, and would probably have 
succeeded had not Hushai’s plausible advice been 
accepted by the council. When Ahithophel saw 
that his counsel was rejected for that of Hushai 
the far-seeing man gave up the cause of Absalom 
for lost; and he forthwith returned to his home 
in Giloli, hanged himself, and was buried in the 
sepulcher of his father (2 Sam. 17), B. C. 967. 

AHFTUB (Heb. akh-ee-toob ', brother 

of goodness). 

1. The son of Phinehns and grandson of Eli. 
fie probably succeeded the latter in the high 
priesthood, his fuf lier being slain in battle, B. C. 
1141. He was succeeded by his son Ahiah, or 
Ahimelech (1 Sam. 14:3; 22:9, 11, 20), B. 0. about 
994. 

2. The son of Amariah and father of Zadok, 
who was made high priest by Saul after the death 
of Ahimelech (2 Sam. 8:17; 1 Chron. 6:8), B. C. 
984. It is not probable that this Ahitub was 
ever high priest. The coincidence of the names 
(1 Chron. 6:8, 11, 12) would lead us to infer that 
the latter list was spurious, or that by the Ahitub 
found therein is meant Azariah (2 Chron. 31:10). 
Of the Ahitub mentioned in 1 Chron. 9:11; Neh. 
11:11 nothing definite is known, save that he was 
“ruler of the house of God.” 

AH'LAB (Heb. akh-lawbfatness, i. e., 

fertile), a town of Asher, whose inhabitants the 
Israelites were unable to expel (Judg. 1:31). It 
has not been identified. 
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AH'LAI (Heb. •%TI8, akh-lah'ee , Oh that! 
wishful). 

1* The daughter of Sheshan, a descendant of 
Judah, married to her father's Egyptian slave, 
Jaiuu (q. v,), by whom she had Altai (1 Chron. 
2:31, 34, SO)* 

2. The father of one of David's valiant men 
(1 Chron. 11:41), B, 0. 991. 

AHO'AH (Heb. akh-o'-akh, brotherly ), 

the son of Bela, the son of Benjamin (1 Chron. 
8:4); called also Ahiah (v, 1) f and perhaps Iri 
(1 Citron, 7:7) t B. C. probably about 3 GOO. It is 
probably he whose descend ants are called Aho* 
hites (2 Sam. 23:9, 28). 

AH0 / HITE (Heb. akh-o-khee '), a patro- 

nymie applied to Dodo or Dedal, one of the cap¬ 
tains under Solomon (1 Chron. 27:4); Iijh son 
Elenzar, one of David's three chief warriors 
(2 Sam. 23:9; 1 Chron. 11:12); and Zidmoo, or 
lluf, another bodyguard (2 Snm, 23:IS; 1 Citron. 
11:29); probably from their descent from AiiOaii 
(q. v.). P 

AHO'LAH (Heb. nftjK, o-hol-awher own 
ten£), the name of el probably imaginary harlot, 
used by Ezekiel (23:4, 5, 33, 44) as a symbol 
of the idolatry of Samaria, the apostate branch of 
Judah being designated by Aholihah. Tim terms 
indicate respectively that, while the worship of 
Samaria had been self-invented, and never sanc¬ 
tioned by Jehovah, that at Jerusalem was divinely 
instituted, but now degraded and abandoned for 
foreign alliances. They are both graphically de¬ 
scribed as lewd women, adulteresses, prostituting 
themselves to the Egyptians and Assyrians, in 
imitating their abominations and idolatries; where¬ 
fore the allegory is an epitome of the history of 
the Jewish Church (Kitto, s. fc,), 

AHO'LIAB (Heb. SfirtriK, r/'-hole-awb', tent 
of hi# father), the son of Ahisaraach, of the tribe 
uf Dan, au expert workman in the precious metals 
and other materials, and, together with Bczalool, 
appointed to superintend the preparation of snoh 
articles for the tabernacle (Exod. 31:6; 35:34; 

36:1, 2; 58:23), 1J. 0. 12i0. 

AHQI/IBAH (Heb, o"-hol-ee-baw ' 

my tent is in her), a symbolical name given to 
Jerusalem (ICzck. 23:4, 11, 22, 36, 44k under the 

r,r ,i<li'li.,»r»Ti3 litmW |td| btiviwir iflTlPP 

contained the true worship of Jehovah, and hav¬ 
ing prostituted herself to foreign idolatries. See 
Aholah. 

AHOLIBA'MAH (Heb. 5"-hol-e- 

baw-mavf , tent of the height). 

1. The granddaughter of Zibeon the Hivite, 
and one of the wives of Esau (Gen. 36:2), B. C. 

about, 2100. Ill the eaniei jmiiaLivt; (mbii. 
Aholibamah is called Judith the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite. The probable explanation is 
that her proper name was Judith, and that Aholi¬ 
bamah was the name that she received as the 
wife of Esau and foundress of the three tribes of 
his descendants. 

2. One of the dukes who sprang from Esau 
(Gen. 36:41; 1 Chron. 1:52). The list of names 
in which this is included is probably of places, 


and not of persons. This would seem to be < 
dent from the expression in the heading, “ aj 
their places by thdr names” (v. 40) as com pa 
with v. 43, “ according to their habitations in 
land of their possession ” (Kell, in loco ; Sm: 
Dictionary , s. v.). 

AHU'MAI (Heb. akh-oo-mah 

brother of water), the son of Jahath, a descend 
of Judah, and of the family of the Zorath: 
(1 Chron. 4:2), B. C. about 1300. 

AHTJ'ZAM (Heb. WTO, akh-ooz-zawm', il 
possession), the first named of the four sons 
Asltur ( 11 father of Tekirn") by one of his wh 
Naarali, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 4:6), B 
about 1300. 

AHUZ'ZATH(Heb. n?™, akh-ooz-zath'\} 
session), one of the friends (perhaps “ favorite 
of the Philistine king Abmiolech, who acci 
panied him on his visit to Isaac (Gen. 26:26), B 
about 2100. 

A'l (Heb. % ah'et, min, heap of ruins). 

1. One of the royal cities of the Canaanites,: 
the scene of Joshua's defeat (Josh. 10:1; 0 
12:8; 13:3). It lay to the E. of Beth-cl, bet 
“ Beth-aven.” It was the second Cnnaanite ■ 
captured by Israel (Josh. 7:2-5 ; 8:1-29). 

2. A town of the Ammonites, apparently oj 
site Heshbon (Jer. 49:3). Nothing is knowi 
this Ai. Some have thought that the con 
reading of the name (as Isa. 15:1) should be A 

AI'AH (Heb. MJS, ah-yaw', a cry , often Jim 

1. The first named of the two sons of Zib 
the Horite, or rather Hivite (Gen. 36:24, A. 
Ajah; 1 Chron. 1:40), B. C. about 1840. 

2. The father of Rizpah, Saul’s concut 
(2 Sam. 3:7; 21:8, 10, 11), B. C. about 1053. 

AI'ATH (Heb. rW, ah-yawth', Isa. 10: 
another form of the city Ai (q. v.). 

ATM A (Heb. ah-yaw\ Neh. 11:81), 

other form of Ai (q. v.). 

AI'JALON, another form of the city Aja 
(q. v.). 

A TMKr.HTH SHA'MAJtt occurs in the 1 
of Psa. 22. See Music. 

AON (Heb. I 1 ;?, ah'-yin), literally, an eye, 
also, in the simple but vivid imagery of the E 

n /\«t nn+iiiml Knnci+ nf lllfin/V '11T O f olu 

contra distinguished from the well or tank of i 
ficial formation, and which bitter is designatec 
the words Deer and Dor. Ain oftenest occur 
combination with other words forming the na 
of definite localities, as En-gedi, En-gannim, 
It occurs alone in two cases: 

1. One of the landmarks on the eastern boi 
ary of Palestine QO tloaorihpH hv Moses (N 
84:11). It is probably 'Ain d-Azy, tbc n 
source of the Oranies, us prlng remarkable fo 
force and magnitude. 

2. One of the southernmost cities of Judah (J 
15:32), afterward allotted to Simeon (Josh. 1 
1 Cl non 4:32) and given to the prl eats (J 
2l;16). In the list of priests' cities m 1 Cii 
6:59 Aslmti takes the place of Ain. 

AIR (Gr. arjp, ah-ayr ', the air , particularly 
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ver and denser, as distinguished from the higher 
d rarer, 6 atdqp, ether), the atmospheric region 
cts 22:23 ; 1 Thess. 4:17 ; Rev. 9:2; 16:17). In 
(h. 2:2 “the ruler of the powers of the air” is 
3 devil, the prince of the demons that, accord- 
; to Jewish opinion, fill the realm of the air, 
is not to he considered as equivalent to dark- 
? s (Gr. omtfrof), " To heat the air ” (a ip a 
mv, 1 Cor. 9:26) refers to pugilists who miss 
dr trim, and means “to contend in vain” “To 
*ak into the air” (cic aepa 1 Cor. 14:9, 

without effect) is used of those who speak 
iat is not understood by their hearers. 

A'JAH, another form of Aiah (q. v.). 
AJ'ALON, or AI'JALON (Hcb. ah- 

w-lone', place of deer or gazelles ). 

1. A Levitieal city of Dan (Josh. 19:42); a 
y of refuge (Josh. 21:24; 1 Sam. 14:31; 1 Chron. 
19). It was with reference to the valley named 
.er this town that Joshua said, “Sun, stand 
)u still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the 
lley of Ajalon” (Josh. 10:12). Ajalon is the 
jdern Yalo, fourteen miles from Jerusalem, 
rth of the Jaffa road. 

2. A city in the tribe of Zebulun (Judg. 12:12). 
Dn, the judge, was buried there. The modern 
lun. 

A'KAN (Heb. aw-kawn', twisted ), the last 

med of the three sons of Ezer, the son of Seir, 
3 Horite (Gen. 36:27), called also (1 Chron. 1:42) 
kan. 

AK'KUB (Heb. ^*1]??, ak-koob', insidious). 

1. The fourth named of the seven sons of 
ioenai, or Esli, a descendant of David (1 Chron. 
’A). 

2. One of the Levitical gatekeepers of the 
nple after the captivity (1 Chron. 9:17 ; Neh. 
:19 ; 12:25), B. C. 636. Perhaps the same who 
fisted Ezra in expounding the law to the people 
eh. 8:7). His descendants appear to have suc- 
ided to the office (Ezra 2:42). 

3. The head of one of the families of Nethinim 
it returned from Babylon (Ezra 2:45), B. C. 536. 

AKRAB'BIM (Heb. aJc-rab-beem / , a 

ep of scorpions ), a place, as the name suggests, 
fich abounded in scorpions, and located where 
3 country ascends from the neighborhood of the 
ithern end of the Dead Sea to the level of 
lestine. It is called the ascent of Akrabbim 
um. 34:4). 

ALABASTER. See Mineral Kingdom. 
ALA'METH (less correct form of Alemeth, 
v.), the last named of the nine sons of Becher, 
3 eon of Benjamin (1 Chron. 7:8). 

ALAM'MELECH (Heb. al-lam-melf- 

\ oak of fthel kina), a town in the territory of 
her (Josh. 19:26). 

AL'AMOTH, a musical term (1 Chron. 15:20; 
Le Psa. 46). See Music. 

ALARM (Heb. ter-oo-aw / , a loud noise 

shout), the peculiar sound of the silver trumpet 
the Hebrews, giving them signals while on 
fir journey (Lev. 23:24; 25:9; Hum. 10:5, 6; 
:1). “In times of peace, when the people or 


rulers were to be assembled together, the trumpet 
was blown softly (Heb. 5*)?F]). When the camps 
were to move forward, or the people march to 
war, it was sounded with a deeper note ” (Jahn, 
BibL Arch., 95, v). A war note, or call to arms, 
or other public emergency (Jer. 4:19 ; 49:2; Zeph. 
1:16). See Glossary. 

AL'EMETH (Heb. avi-leh'-meth, cover¬ 

ing ), the first named of the sons of Jehoadah, or 
Jarah, the son of Ahaz, of the posterity of Saul 
(1 Chron. 8:36; 9:42), B. C. after 1030. 

ALES AN'D E R (Gr. 'A le^avdpo^, al-ex'-an- 
di 'os, mu nulefunder). 

1. A man, whose father, Simon, a Cyrenian 
Jew, was compelled to bear the cross of Jesus 
(Mark 15:21). 

2. A kinsman, probably, of the high priest, and 
one of the chief men in Jerusalem, present at the 
examination of Peter and John before the San¬ 
hedrin for the cure of the lame man (Acts 4:6), 

A. D. 30. 

3. A Jew of Ephesus, known only from the 
part he took in the uproar about Diana, which 
was raised there by the preaching of Paul (Acts 
19:33), A. D. 58. He was probably put forward 
by the Jews to defend them from any connection 
with the Christians. His appeal to them for op¬ 
portunity was in vain, an uproar following for two 
hours. 

4. A coppersmith or brazier, who, with Hyme- 
nmus and others, apostatized (1 Tim. 1:20). It is 
not certain, but not at all improbable, that he is 
the same person as the one mentioned in 2 Tim. 
4:14, who seems to have opposed and hindered 
Paul. 

ALEXANDRIA (Gr. ’A Xe^dySpeta, al-ex- 
and f -7'ee-ah), a celebrated city and seaport of 
Egypt, situated on a narrow stretch of land be¬ 
tween Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, 
about twelve miles from the Canopic mouth of 
the Nile. It was named for Alexander ( man - 
defender), who founded it about B. C. 833. The 
long, narrow island of Pharos was formed into a 
sort of breakwater to the port, by joining the 
middle of the island to the mainland by means 
of a mole, seven stadia in length, and hence called 
the Hepta-stadium. Upon the island of Pharos 
was constructed the famous lighthouse, which 
Alexander called after his friend Hephaestion, but 
not finished till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

B. C. 284-246. 

The most famous of all the public buildings 
planned by Ptolemy Soter were a library and 
museum, or college of philosophy, the professors 
of which were supported out of the public income. 
The library soon became the largest in the world, 
numbering seven hundred thousand when the 
Saracens destroyed it by fire. It was here that 
the version of the Scriptures called the Septua- 
gint was made by the seventy learned men who 
gave it its name. 

Alexandria is not named in the Old Testament, 
and only incidentally in the New Testament (Acts 
2:10; 6:9; 18:24; 27:6), and yet it is most im¬ 
portant in connection with the history of the 
Jews, and from the foundation of an independent 
sect of the Jewish religion. 
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ALEXAN'DRIAN (Gr. ’Ahegavtipevs, al-ex- 
and-reuce'), an inhabitant of Alexandria in Egypt, 
specially a Jew resident there (Acts 6:9; 18:24). 
The Jews, being highly valued as citizens, were 
encouraged to settle in the city, and were ad¬ 
mitted into the first of its three classes of citizens, 
having equal rights with the Greek inhabitants. 
In the reign of Tiberius (A. D. 16), the Jews in 
Alexandria numbered about one third of the popu¬ 
lation. Notwithstanding many persecutions and 
massacres, they continued to form a large propor¬ 
tion of the population, and retained their civil 
rights till A. D. 415, when forty thousand of them 
were expelled at the instigation of Cyril, the 
Christian patriarch. They recovered their strength, 
and appear to have been very numerous at the 
time of the Saracen conquest. 

ALGUM, or ALMUG. See Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

ALFAH (Heb. al-ee-yaw', perhaps evil), 

a less correct form of Alvah (q. v.). The second 
named of the dukes of Edom, descended from 
Esau (1 Chron. 1:51). 

ALLAN (Heb. al-yaum', tall ), a less cor¬ 

rect form of the name Alvan (q. v.). The first 
named of the five sons of Shobal, a descendant of 
Seir (1 Chron. 1:40), B. C. about 1853. 

ALIEN (Heb. ‘‘V;, gave; nay-kawr', both 
stranger; Gr. aXkhrptoq, al-lot'-ree-os , belonging 
to amtli&r, i. e., foreign), a foreigner, or person 
born in another country, and thus not entitled to 
the rights of citizenship in the country in which 
he lives (Exod. 18:3; Deut. 14:21; Eph. 2:12, etc.). 
See Foreigner. 

ALL, ALLEGE. See Glossary. 

ALLEGORY (Gr. aXXyyopee), al-lay-gor-eh'-o), 
occurs only once (Gat. 4:24), “ Which things 
arc to bo allegorized " (Gr. tinva bnv alh/yopob. 

V I(m II ' II i'i'in... - 

ptvu,}, -LU uiieguti&u yufjtLisj interns tu 

express or explain one thing under the image of 
another. “St. Paul is here declaring, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, that the passage he 
has cited has a second and a deeper meaning than 
it appears to have: that it has that meaning, then, 
is a positive, objective, and indisputable truth ” 
(Ellicott, Com). To say that a history is allego¬ 
rized is quite different from saying that it is alle¬ 
gory itself. “As LLagar bore children to bondage, 
so does the Sinaitic covenant produce sons under 
circumcisional bondage to the heavy ritual ” 
(Whedon, Com). Dean Trench says, “ The alle¬ 
gory needs not, as the parable, an interpretation 
to be brought to it from without, since it contains 
its interpretation within itself.” The real object 
of the allegory is to convey a moral truth. Every 
allegory is a kind of parable, containing a state¬ 
ment of a few simple facts followed by the expla¬ 
nation or allegorical interpretation (Luke 8:5-15). 
T 1 })^ allegories found in Scripture are its paraboL 
ical representation, such as, in the Old Testament, 
Canticles, Psalms 45, 80, Isa. 5:1-7, and in the 
New the parables of our Lord. 

In early times there was an allegorical mode of 
Interpreting the historical portions of the Old 
Testament, which reached its climax in the writ¬ 


ings and school of Origen. It assumed a dou 
or threefold sense of the Scriptures, an obvi 
literal sense, and a hidden spiritual sense, b 
being intended by the author. Thus the book 
Joshua has recently been treated as an alleg 
of the soul’s victory over sin and self. The a 
gorical interpretation of the Bible arose ann 
the Alexandrian Jews in their attempt to ret 
cile the Mosaic account with Gi^ek pliilosop 
The four rivers of Paradise were Plato’s four i 
dinal virtues. Adam was the lower, sensuous m 
etc. The early Christian Church received a 
gorical interpretation also from the Jews of A] 
andria, wishing to reconcile Christianity v 
Greek thought. Origen taught a threefold se 
of Scripture, corresponding to man’s body, s< 
and spirit. As we come to the Middle Ages, f 
senses were found in Scripture: historical, a 
gorical, moral, and anagogical; e. g., Jerusalem 
literally , a city of Palestine; allegorically, 
Church; morally , the believing soul; anagogico 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Swedenborg held that “ all and every part 
Scripture, even the most minute, not except 
the smallest jot or tittle, signify and invt 
spiritual and celestial things ” (Arcana Cedes 
i, 2). This mode of interpreting Scripture is v 
fascinating and yet dangerous, because there : 
temptation to read into the word one’s imaj 
ings, and not to be content with its plain j 
simple teachings. 

ALLELUIA, ALLELUJAH (Gr. hi 

Aoftfa), a Grecized form (Rev. 19:1, 8, 4, 6) 
Hallelujah (q. v). 

ALLIANCE, the political or social relati 
formed between nations by treaty. In Script 
such compacts are known as leagues, covenai 
treaties, etc. In this article we treat them c 
as related to the Israelites. 

1. Pre-Mosaic. The patriarchs entered i 

_ a; . - i ~„i „j.r „„ ^ n„ — 

iiiLtniitioLULmi leinLiuiiD wiou luc peupieo ui 

for their subsistence in the land of promise, 
not yet given in actual possession. Abraham 1 
11 confederate ” with some of the Canaanite priii 
(Gen. 14:13), and he also entered into an ailia 
with Abimelech the Philistine king (Gen. 21:’ 
24, 32), which was renewed by their sons (G 
26:27, sq.). 

2. Mosaic. Israel, as the covenant people 

Jehovah, was to hold itselt aioot irom heat 
influences and idolaters; and, therefore, w 
they settled in Palestine, intercourse with s 
nations was strongly interdicted (Lev. 18:3, 
20:22, 28). Their country and their occupnl 
protected them from mining with peoples wl 
would have endangered their nationality and i 
skm. But it was by no means intended thatt 
should live without any intercourse with ot 
nations; but to cultivate friendly relations n 
them, and seek their good. The Mosaic iegislat 
taught Israel to love and respect strangers (E> 
22:30 ; Lev. 19:33, sq. ; Deut. 10:18, : 

The law commands Israel to root out the nati 
of Canaan, because of their abominations, anc 
make no covenant with them (Exod. 23:82, s 
34:12, sq.; Deut. 7:1, sq.); also the Amalek ; 
(Exod. 17:14, 16; Deut. 25:17-19), because 
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sir cruel attack upon the Israelites. Yet it for- 
de them to make war upon the other peoples, 
3 Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites, or to 
nquer their land (Deut. 2:4, sq.). The law, 
irefore, was not opposed to Israel’s forming 
endly and peaceful relations with other peoples, 
r even to maintain peace with them by cove¬ 
nts and treaties. 

3. In Later Times. When the common- 
alth of Israel was fully established in Canaan, 
'mal alliances sprang up between it and other 
tions. Thus David entered into friendly rela- 
ns with Hiram, king of Tyre (2 Sam. 5:11), and 
th King Hanun, the Amorite (2 Sam. 10:2); and 
lomon made a treaty with Hiram to furnish 
Lterials and workmen for the temple (2 Kings 
5, sq.). In neither case was their theocratic 
mding falsified or endangered. Solomon also 
tered into treaty relations with a Pharaoh, by 
iich he secured the monopoly of trade in horses 
d other products (1 Kings 10:28, 29). We find 
a, when at war with Baasha, king of Israel, 
iding an embassy to Ben-hadad, king of Syria, 
ninding him of a league existing between Israel 
d Judah (2 Chron. 20:35, 36), which ceased in 
hu’s reign. When Pekah, king of Israel, with 
zin, king of Syria, laid siege to Jerusalem, Ahaz 
med a league with Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Syria (2 Kings 16:5-7). Later we find the 
lgs of Judah alternately allying themselves with 
;ypt and Assyria, according as the one or other 
these powers was most likely to aid them. 

The prophets, however, rightly denounced the 
;aties by which Israel, distrusting the help of 
God, sought to find support from the invasion 
nations by allowing themselves to become en- 
lgled in idolatrous practices and licentious 
bits (Ezek. 16:23 ; Hos. 5). 

Respecting the rites by which treaties were 
ufied, see Covenants. 

AL'LON (Heb. ‘pJN, al-lone ' an oak). 

1. Easton says : “ The expression in the A. V. of 
sh. 19:33, ‘from Allon to Zaanannim,’ is more 
LTCCtly rendered in the R. Y. ‘ from the oak in 
amtunim,’ ” which served as a landmark. 

2. The son of Jedaiah and father of Shiphi, a 
ief Simeonite, of the family of those who ex¬ 
iled the Hamites from the valley of Gedor 
Chron. 4:37), B. C. about 715. 

AL'LON-BACH'UTH (Heb. ffeN, al- 

te / baw-kooth ', oak of weeping), a landmark con- 
ting of a tree marking the spot where Deborah, 
rbekah’s nurse, was buried (Gen. 35:8). 
ALLOW. See Glossary. 

ALMIGHTY, the word used in the Old 
stament as the translation of the Hebrew "■‘TO 

— j 

id-dah'ee, mighty , as, “I am the Almighty 
■d ” (Gen. 17:1). In the New Testament it is 
i word for the Greek TzavroKpdrQp , pan-tok-rat '- 
\ all-powerful. 

ALMO'DAD (Heb. Triribs, cd-modawd', 
saning unknown), the son of Joktan, of the 
nily of Shem (Gen. 10:26; 1 Chron. 1:20), B. C. 
fore 2300. He is supposed to have been the 


founder of an Arabian tribe, the locality of which 
is unknown. 

AL'MON (Heb. fiab?, al-mone f y hidden ), the 
last named of the four sacerdotal cities of Benja¬ 
min (Josh. 21:18 ; Alemeth, 1 Chron. 6:60). It 
is identified with the ruins of Almlt, or el-Mid 

ALMOND. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM (Heb. pbv 

nu'nba'i, al-mone' dib-law-thaw'-yem-aw), the fifty- 
first station of the Israelites in the wilderness E. 
of the Dead Sea (Num. 33:46, 47). Perhaps the 
same with Beth-diblathaim (Jer. 48:22), and Dib- 
lath (Ezek. 6:14). 

ALMS, ALMSDEEDS (Gr. eXeygoavvy, el-eh- 

ay-mos-oo'-nay , beneficence , or the benefaction itself). 
In Heb. tsed-aw-kawrighteousness , is the 

usual equivalent for alms (Psa. 24:5; Prov. 10:2 ; 
11:4 J Mic. 6:5). The word alms is not found 
in the A. Y. of the Old Testament, but is met 
with frequently in the Apocrypha. The great an¬ 
tiquity of idmsjnvmg is shown in Job 29:13, sq. 

1. Jewish Almsgiving:. The general distri¬ 
bution of property in Israel, and the precautions 
taken to prevent the alienation of inheritances 
on the one hand, as well as the undue accumu¬ 
lation of wealth on the other, with the prom¬ 
ised blessing of Jehovah in case of obedience, 
tended to make extreme poverty very rare. Still, 
there would arise cases of need. Moses imposed for 
all time the obligation, “ Therefore I command 
thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy 
land” (Deut. 15:11). Specific provisions were 
made for the regular distribution of alms on a 
large scale among the poorer members of the 
commonwealth—the Sabbatical year—“ that the 
poor of the people might eat” (Exod. 23:11); the 
gleanings of field and fruit and the forgotten 
sheaf (Lev. 23:22; Deut. 24:19-22); the tithings 
laid up in store every third year for the Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow (Deut. 
14:28, 29); the freeing at Jubilee of the poor 
(Lev. 25:39-54); the law giving the poor the right 
to enter a field or vineyard and satisfy hunger 
(Deut. 23:24, 25); interest forbidden on loans to 
the poor (Exod. 22:25; Lev. 25:35, 36); the com¬ 
mand to entertain at the annual festivals the 
Levite, stranger, orphan, and poor (Deut. 16:11— 
14). It is only as we remember these laws that 
we can understand the expression righteousness , 
which the Old Testament uses to express the idea 
of charity (Deut. 24:13; Prov. 10:2; 11:14). 
Literally meaning right or acts of right , or justice , 
tsedakahf came to mean “charity,” because ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic law the poor had an inalien¬ 
able right to certain produce of the soil. Hence 
it does not exactly correspond to our term “ alms,” 
but occupies a midway position between deeds of 
right and love. 

Very naturally, almsgiving came to be con¬ 
sidered a virtue (Ezek. 18:7; Prov. 19:17), and a 
violation of the statutes regarding it a heinous sin 
(Isa. 58:6, 7). Among the later Jews poverty be¬ 
came quite prevalent, owing to foreign dominion 
and the oppression of wealthy Israelites. The 
Mosaic statutes were changed to meet the in- 
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creasing claims upon the charity and benevolence 
of the community. Two collections were ordered: 
(1) a daily collection of food (Heb. tam- 

klioo ', alms for the dish), distributed every morn¬ 
ing ; and (2) a weekly collection of money 
(J-JB’lp, koop-pawalms for the box), distributed 
weekly. There was also a chamber in the tem¬ 
ple where alms were secretly deposited for the 
poor of good families who did not wish to openly 
receive charity. 

Almsgiving came to be associated with merit, 
and was looked upon as a means of conciliating 
God’s favor and warding off evil (Dan. 4:2'7), and 
as among the essential virtues of the godly (Isa. 
68:4-7 ; Ezek. 18:7; Amos 2:7). To be reduced 
to soliciting alms was regarded as a curse from 
God, and Judaism gave no encouragement to 
begging as a sacred calling. 

2. fi hr ist.ia.il. Almsgiving was noticed by 
Jesus in his warning against following the example 
of those who gave “to be seen of men,” He 
urged his followers to give without ostentation, 
looking to God alone for reward (Matt. 6:1-4). 
The Christian spirit of caring for the needy is 
forcibly expressed (1 John 3:17). Christianity 
does not encourage indolence and consequent 
poverty (2 Thess. 3:10); and yet is very emphatic 
in insisting upon the general duty of ministering 
to those in distress (Luke 3:11; 6:30; 12:33; 
Acts 9:37 ; 10:2, 4). The disposition of the giver 
is of more account than the amount of the gift 
(Mark 12:42; 2 Cor. 8:12; see also Acts 11:29 
Korn. 12:13; Eph. 4:28; 1 Tim. 6:18; Heb. 13:16). 

ALMUG TREE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

ALOE, ALOES. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

A'LOTH (Heb. nibs aw-loth 1 Kings 4:16). 
See Bealoth. 

AL'PHA AND O'MEGA 

(Gr. a/upa, aV-fah ; cofieya, o’-meg - 
ah), the first and last letters of 
the Greek alphabet, used to ex¬ 
press the eternity of God (Rev. 

1:8, 11; 21:6; 22:13; see also 
Isa. 44:6). The early Christians 
frequently placed the letters A, 
alpha , and £2, omega , on either 
side of the cruciform monogram, 
formed from the letters X, chi , 
and P, rho , the first two letters of the name Christ 
in Gr. XPI2T02. 


ALPHJE'US (Gr. ’ATtipalot;, ml-fah'-yos). 

1. The putative father of James the Less (Matt. 
10:3 ; Mark 3:18 ; Luke 6:16 ; Acts 1:13), and hus¬ 
band of that Mary who, with the mother of Jesus 

end wna etnnriinrr Vitt er n ?s dnrin" th p 

crucifixion (John 19:25). By comparing John 
19:25 with Luke 24:10 and Matt. 10:3 it appears 
that Alphceus is the Greek, and Cleophas, or 
Olopas (q. v.), the Hebrew or Syriac, name of the 
same person. 

2. The father of the evangelist Levi, or Mat¬ 
thew (Mark 2:14). 

ALPHE'US. See Alph^eus. 

ALTAR (from Lat. altus, high; ara , eleva¬ 


tion ; Heb. miz-bay'-akh ; Gr. dvoiaor?)/ 

thoo-see-as-tay'-ree-on, place of sacrifice). 

1. Early. The altar was originally a simph 
evation made of earth, rough stones, or turf, 
altars for constant use, especially in temple sen 
were generally of stone, though they might b 
other materials. Thus, in Greece, several ^ 
built of the ashes of burnt offerings, as that of 5 
at Olympia; and one at Delos made of goats’ ho 
The probability is that some of the ancient m< 
ments of unhewn stones, usually thought tc 
Druidical remains, were derived from altars 
primitive times, as cromlechs , in the form < 


Greek Altar. 


table, one large stone being supported in a h 
zontal position upon other stones. 

Another form of altar was a heap of si 
stones with a large, flat stone placed upon its 
Many of these cairns still remain. In si 
instances, as at Stonehenge, a circle of stc 
incloses a central one, somewhat similar in < 
struct!on to those lound in Persia. Two picti 
discovered at Herculaneum represent sacred Ef 
tian ceremonies, probably in honor of Isis, 
altars in these pictures have at each corns 
rising, which continues square to about one 1 
its height, gradually sloping off to an edge 
point. These are, no doubt, the “ horns of 
altar” (Exod. 27:2, sq.). 

Heathen altars generally faced the east, ste 
ing one behind the other, and so placed that 
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iages of the gods appeared behind them. Upon 
em were carved the name of the deity ov some 
proprmte symbols. They were of two kinds, 
ghcr and lower: the higher for the celestial 
ds, and called by the Romans altaria ; the 
iver for terrestrial deities, and called arae . There 
is a third kind of altar, anclabris, or enclabris , 
sort of table on which the sacrificial utensils 



Altar of Stones. 


re placed and the entrails of victims laid. The 
nsa sacra was a table on which incense was 
net Lines presented and offerings not intended 
be burned. Some altars, m well as temples, 
re dedicated to more than one god; we even 
d of some being dedicated to oil the gods, 
i. Hebrew. The first altar on record is the 
: built by Noah after leaving tins ark (Gen. 
0), Mention is made of altars erected by 
rahnrn (Gen. 12:7; 13:4; 22:9), by Isaac 
:25), by Jacob (33:20; 35:1, 3), and by Moses 
:od. 17:15; 20:24-26). In the tabernacle and 
lple two altars were erected, the one for sacri- 
:s and the other for incense. 

L. The Altar of Burnt Offering (1 Tc1>. 

flippy miz-bakh* haurodaiv', Exod, 30:28; 
ten nuinail fiST?:, mh-baW han- 

k-sheth Exod, 39:39; table of the Lord , Mai. 
i 12). This altar differed in construction, etc., 
lifferent times. 

'*) hi the Tabernacle (Exod. 27:38) it was a 
low square, live cubits in long Lit and breadth 
three cubits high, and was made of sliittSm 
Leia) wood, overlaid with brass (probably cop- 
). The comers terminated in " horns " (q. v.). 

‘ altar had a grating, which projected through 
mugs on two sides, and had four rings fastened 
t for the poles with which the altar wna car- 
. These poles were made of the same mate- 
s as the altar. The priests being forbidden to 
ip to the altar by steps (Exod. 20:26), the earth 
, probably, raised about the altar to enable 
n to serve easily. 

he utensils for the altar (Exod, 27:3), made of 
(copper), were, ash pans ; shovels, for clean- 
the altar; basins, for receiving the blood to be 
nkled on the altar; Jfash hooks, b e., large 
to handle the pieces of flesh; Jhc pans 
nl 38:8, called emse?^ Num. 16:17); snuff 
es (Exod. 25:38). According to Lev. 6:13, the 
on this altar was never to be allowed to go 

) In Solomon's Temple. In adapting the in- 
me tits of worship to the larger proportions of 
temple, the altar of burnt offering was, nntu- 
increased in size. It became now a square 


of twenty cubits, with a height of ten cubit# 
(2 Chron. 4:1), made of brass (bronze or copper). 
This is the altar that, was repaired by Asa (2 Ghron. 
15:8), removed by Aims, probably to make room 
for the one erected after a model seen by liim in 
Damascus (2 Kings 16:14), "cleansed” by IIcec- 
kluli (2 Chron. 29:18), and rebuilt by Manassch 
(Si Chron. 33:13). 

(c) I'n the Second Temple. T \ i is alt nr was erected 
before the temple (Ezra 3:3, 6), and on the place 
occupied by the former (Josephus, Ant^ 4, I). 
It was probably made of unhewn stone (Exod. 
20:15), for in the account of the temple service by 
Judas Maccabams it is said, u They took whole 
stones according to the law, and built a new altar 
according to the former 1 * (I Macc. 4:47). 

(d) Ini load's Temple, According to Josephus^ 
this altar was a square whose shies were fifty 
cubits each, with a height of fifteen cubits. It 
Imd corners like horns, and the passage up to it 
was by an insensible acclivity from the south. 
It was formed without any iron tool, nor did any 
iron tool so much ns touch it at any time ( 

v, 5, 8). According to the Minima, it was a square 
thirty-two cubits at the base, and decreasing at 
intervals until it was twenty-four cubits. The 
Mi slma states, according to Josephus, tlmt the 
stones were unhewn, and whitewashed everv year 
at the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles. A 



pipe connected with the S. W. horn conveyed the 
blood of victims by a subterranean passage to 
Kedron. 

2. Altar of Incense (Heb. nap? 

miz-bakh* mik-tar* ket-o*-reth, altar of in¬ 
censing of incense , Exod. 30:1; called also the 
golden altar , 'DtlWn TlSUp, miz-bakh* haz-zaw- 
hetwb', Exod. 39:38; Nura’ 4:11). (a) This would 

seem to be the “ altar of wood,” Further described 
as “the table that is before the Lord 15 (Ezek, 
41:22), It was made of shitlim wood overlaid 
with gold, and was one cubit square, with a height 
of two cubits having horns of the same materials 
(Lev. 4:7), Running around the sides near the 
top was a “crown” (border) of gold, beneath 
which were rings for the staves of shittim wood 
covered with gold, “to bear It withal n (Exod. 
30:l”5), Its place was in front of the veil, mid¬ 
way between the walls (Lev. 16:18; Exod. 30:8), 
In Exod, 40:5 Moses was commanded to place 
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this altar “before the ark of the testimony,” and 
in Heb* 9:4 it is enumerated among the articles 
within the second veil, i, e M in the Holy of Holies, 
The moaning, probably, is that the great typical 
ami symbolical importance of this altar associated 
it with the Holy of Holies* 

(b) In Solomon's Temple Lina attar was similar, 
but made of cedar {1 Kings 6:20; 7:48; 1 Chiron. 
2S:IB). Upon this altar incense was burned every 
morning and evening (Kxod. 1*0:7, 8), and the 
blood of atonement was sprinkled upon it (v. 10)* 
Being placed immediately before the throne of 
Jehovah (ark of the covenant), it was the symbol 
of believing and acceptable prayer. 

This is the only altar which appears in the heav¬ 
enly temple {Isa, 9:6; Rev. 8:6, 41). It was the 
altar at which Zncharias was ministering when 
the angel appeared to him (Luke 1:11). 

3. Mention is made («) In Isa* 615:8 of Sl ah 
tars of brick,” which HosenmIdler thinks an allu¬ 
sion to some Babylonish custom of burning incense 
on bricks Covered with magical formula* or clinch 
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form inscriptions. (6) Of the Assyrian-Damascene 
id tar erected by Alma i rom mouei seen by mm m 
Damascus (2 Kings ]8:10-18). (c) An altar to 

the 'Uinfamm God ” tiny, Acts 17:28). 

Reliable authorities assure us that there were sev¬ 
eral altars in Athens with this inscription. Meyer 
(Com,, in loco) says, with reference to the mean¬ 
ing of this inscription, “ On important occasions, 
when the reference to n god known by name was 
wanting, us m public calamities of which no den¬ 
ude god could be assigned as the author, in order 
to honor or propit bite the god concerned by sucri- 
fiwi wlihnut, liirMinn- on a wrom? one. altars were 
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erected which destined and designated ayvaoro) 

4. Christian. An elevated table or slab conse¬ 
crated for the sacrament of the holy Eucharist. 

I. Names, (1) Traj/eza (Gr. Tpdwlft, a table, 
1 Cor. 1(1:21), the term most commonly used by 


the Greek fathers and in Greek liturgies. (2) T 
mister ion (Gr. -dmiacTrynov, tho place of tacrij 
Heb, 18:10). (2) Menm Domini, or mourn j 

wimcrt, is frequently employed by tlm Latin 
then?* An altar raised in honor of a martyr of 
bore his name, as u mensa Cypi'lamy Memo 
frequently used to designate the slab which foi 
the top of the altar. (4) Ara h used by Ter 
Han with some qualification, but was re pud hi 
by the early Christian apologists on account of 
heat lieu associations. This term, in the rubr 
means a portable altar (q. v.) or consecrated sl 
and is also used for the substructure on wh 
the mensa , or altar proper, was placed. (6) 
far the most common name employed by the Li 
fathers and in liturgical diction is altare , a h 
altar. In the first prayer book of Edward VI 
altar was called “God’s board.” 

II. Form and Material. In early times 
altar was usually of wood, and altars of this k 
are in the churches of St. John Late ran and 
Praxedes at Rome. These early altars, no doi 
were like tables in their form and general cha 
ter, in remembrance of the Jewish solemnity 
which Jesus instituted the holy Eucharist, 
change of material from wood to stone prdb* 
grew out of the use of tombs in the Oil neon 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. AJ 
ward, when the Church had ponce, the forn 
a tomb was preserved. As wealth merer 
altars were frequently constructed of silver 
gold, sometimes of bronze und copper, daboru 
embossed, engraved, ftnd adorned with enun 
The altars of country churches n eve eonunonl 
stone, without curving or ornamentation. In 
Eastern churches the altars are generally wooc 
and so in England since the 1 flth century, 
law of the Church of England requires that 
lower portion of the nltar be of wood. 11 The 
of wood m the material for their construe 
connected the solemn act there wrought upon t 
with the offering on Calvnrv: the use of s 
svmbolized the sure foundation of the faith ” ( 
Glimary of IMnrg. Tor mu t p. 14). The slal 
stone forming the top of the altar was mai 
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Jesus. 

III. Number and Position. Of old, as in 
Greek Church now, there was but one altar 
church, although exceptions to this rule cxi 
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of the 6th century we find traces of a plur 
of altars in Western churches; and in the 
and 8th centuries the number had so incre 
that Charlemagne, in a capitulary {8QB-80C 
Tbionvllle, attempted to restrain their exec; 
multiplication. In the plan of the Church o 
dull, Switzerland, there are no less than seven 

CtlLiliS. 

Anciently the altar stood away from the 
at the chord of the apse, when the church e: 
in an apse; when the end of the church 
square the altar occupied a corresponding 
tion- The officiating priest stood with his 
to the apse, and facing the congregation am 
trance. Aa the number of altars increased 
church it was found convenient to place or 
more against the wall. 
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V. Accessories. Usually the altar was raised 
■teps, one, two, or three in number, from which 
bishop sometimes preached. Under these 
s was the cofessio, i. e.,a small receptacle for 
is, without which it is not customary to con- 
ate an altar. In the Eastern church a piscina 
sually found under the altar. Altars from 
iry early date were inclosed within railings of 
d, metal, or stone, upon which columns and 
es of silver are fixed, and veils or curtains 
ch stuff suspended from the arches, 
o altar can be raised without relics, which 
* customarily kept (from the 9th century) 
■he top of the altar surrounded by an altar 
3 \ later, the relies were returned to their 
ter place, viz., under or in the altar. 
L-TAS'CHITH, a term found in title of 
ms 67, 68, 69, 75. See Music. 

.'LUSH (Heb. aw-loosh\ place of wild 

's), the place of encampment of Israel in the 
rt, next to Rephidim, where was no water 
n. 33:13, 14). 

LVAH (Heb. nib?, al-vaw'j perhaps evil), 
second named of the Edomitish chieftains 
ended from Esau (Gen. 36:40), B. C. about 
i. The name is translated Aliah in 1 Chron. 

LWAN (Heb. 1*?, al-vawnf , tall), the first 
id of the five sons of Shobal, the Horite, of 
it Seir (Gen. 36:23); called also Alian (1 Chron. 

>, B. C. about 1853. 

'MAD (Heb. am-awd', people of dura- 

, a town near the border of Asher (Josh. 

l) - V 

'MAL (Heb. aw-mawV, toil), the last 

id of the four sons of Helem, of the tribe of 
r (1 Chron. 7:35), B. C. about 1444. 

M'ALEK (Heb. am-aw-lakedweller 

valley), the son of Eliphaz (the firstborn of 
) by his concubine, Tinma (Gen. 36:12; 1 Chron. 

, and chief tain of m Idmtucuu tribe (Gon, 
'), B. C. about 1740. This tribe was probably 
ho same with the Amalekites so often men- 
d in Scriptures, for Moses speaks of the Am- 
:es long before this Amalek was born (Gen. 
See Amalekites. 

1'ALEKITES (Heb. mostly am-aw- 
AmaleJc; more rarely am-aw-lay- 

the Amalekitc), a very ancient race, whose 
7 is thus summed up by Balaam (Kmit. 

): “ Amalek was the first of the nations; 
ds latter end shall be that he perish for* 
Arabian tradition, which, though unveri* 

, is yet deserving of seme respect, makes 
k, or Arnlik, the son of Lud, the son of 
, though sometimes ho is said to be the son 
am, and represents that the Amalekites were 
i westward from Babylonia before the time 
itan. 

Abraham’s time we find the Amalekites S. W. 

! Dead Sea (Gen. 14:7). In the time of Moses 
)ccupied all the desert of et Tih to the bor- 
Egypt, and most of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
-he south country of Palestine. There was 


also a “mount of the Amalekites” in Ephraim 
(Judg, 12:15). Some have felt justified in identi¬ 
fying the Amalekites with the Hyskos, or “shop- 
herd kings/ 1 who ruled Egypt for five hundred 
years, according to some about the time of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt. Two routes lay through the 
land of Amalek, one by the Isthmus of Suez to 
Egypt, the other by the ^Elanitic arm of the Red Sea 
(i. e., the Gulf of Akabah). It has been thought 
that the expedition noticed Gen. 14 may have 
been connected with the opening of the latter 
route. 

According to the view which wo have taken, 
Amalek, the son of Esau (Gen. 36:12, 16), may 
have been progenitor of a tribe which was merged 
with 1.1 ie original Amalekites m as to form part 
of the great Aimilekite race, or he may have 
taken Ins name from some connection with the 
Amalekites, possibly as Scipio won his name Afri- 
canus, or it may have been a mere coincidence. 
Historical accounts of Amalekites in southern 
Arabia will then refer to a time subsequent to their 
dispossession bv the Israelites. According to an¬ 
other account, the Amalekites were from Yemen 
(Geikie, Hours with the Bible, ii, 253). 

Some have supposed that all the Amalekites 
were descended from Amalek, son of Esau. In 
that case the language of Gen. 14:7 would mean 
what was afterward the country of the Amalek¬ 
ites. 

The Amalekites were always bitter foes of Is¬ 
rael, sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction 
with other tribes. Their first attack was made in 
time of distress at Rephidim. They were doomed 
to utter destruction; but though they suffered 
heavily, especially at the hands of Saul and David, 
the sentence was so imperfectly executed that 
there was it remnant to be smitten in the days of 
IR&ekSab (1 Chron. 4:48). This is their last ap¬ 
pearance In Bible history, In the SiuaMo penin¬ 
sula are massive stone buildings averaging seven 
feet high by eight feet diameter inside; which may 
perhaps be remains of the Amalekites (Geikie, 
II, 257).—\Y. II. 

A'MAM (Heb. am-awmf, gathering- spot), 

a city in the south of Judah (Josh. 15:26), prob¬ 
ably in the tract afterward assigned to Simeon 
(Josdi, 19:1-9); probably midway between the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Rea. 

AM'ANA, or AMA'NA (Heb. S15MN, am-aw- 
naw', fixed, i, e., a covenant ). 

1. The marginal reading (2 Kings 5:12) of 
Abana (q. v.). 

2. A mountain (Cant. 4:8), part of Anti-Libanus, 
from which the waters of Abana flow. 

AMARANTHINE (Gr, a/tapdvrafo^, am-ar* 
an'-tee-nos, imfodiny), the original of A. V, “ that 
fadeth not away ” (1 Ret. 5:4 ; comp. 1:4, Gr. 
&p/tpavTo£), and “ meaning composed of amaranth, 
a flower so called because it never withers or 
fades, and when plucked off revives if moistened 
with water; hence it is a symbol of perpetuity and 
immortality” (Grimm, Or. Lex., s. ?/.). 

A MARI'AH (Heb. am-ar-yav/, said 

[i. e., promised] by Jehovah). 

1. A person mentioned in 1 Chron. 6:7, 52, in 
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the list of the descendants of Aaron by his eldest 
son, Eleuner, as the son of Memoth and father of 
A In tub* B. d after 1210. There is no means of 
determining whether Atnarinh was ever high 
priest., but it is probable that he was the last of 
the high priests of Eleanor's Hue prior to its trans¬ 
fer to the line of Ithamar In the person of Eli 
(tp v.). Josephus calls him Arophtcua, and says 
be lived in private, the pontificate being at the 
time in the family of Ithamar* 

2. A high priest at a later date (15. C* probably 
740), son of another A pariah ami father of an¬ 
other Alii tub (1 Chron. 6:11; Earn 7:3). 

3. A Levite, second son of Hebron and grand* 
son of Kohath, and of the lineage of Moses 
(1 Chron, 23; 1W; 24:23), B. G 1015. 

4. A chief priest active in the reforms instituted 
by King Jehoshapbat (2 Chron. 19:1 i), B. C + 896. 

5* One of the Levites appointed by Eezekiah to 
superintend the distribution of the temple dues 
among the sacerdotal cities (2 Chron. 31:15), B. C. 
726. 

6. A Jew, son of Bani, who divorced hia Gen- 
tile wife, whom he hail married after the return 
from Babylon (Ezra 10:42), B, C. 456. 

7, One of the priests who returned from Babylon 
with Zembbabel (Neh. 11:4), B. C. 536; and prob* 
ably the same person who years after (B. C. 445) 
scaled the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:8), 
Ho appears to have been identical with the chief 
priest, the father of J eh oli a nan (Neh. 12:13). 

5. The son of Shop hat! ah and father of Zecli- 
ariah. His descendant, Athaiah, was one of the 
Judahite residents in Jerusalem after the captiv¬ 
ity (Nob. 11:4), B, C. 445. 

9, The great-grand father of the prophet Zeph- 
utiiah (Zeph. 1:1), B, C. long before 630. 

AM'ASA (Heb. Nto^, am-aw-sawburdeti). 

1. The son of Abigail, a sister of King David, 
by Jether, or Ithra (q. v.), an Islimaelite (2 Sam. 
17:25; 1 Kings 2:5, 32; 1 Chron. 2:17). His pa¬ 
ternity probably led David to neglect him in com¬ 
parison with the more honored sons of David's 
uiliiji siMci, Zeruifm. lie joined his 

rebellion, and was by him appointed commander- 
in-chief in the place of Jonh, by whom lie was 
totally defeated in the forest of Ephraim (2 Sum, 
18:6, 7). David afterward gave him command of 
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displeasure by Ills overbearing conduct and his 
slaying of Absalom (2 Sum. 19:13), B. C. 1023. On 
the breaking out of Sheba's rebellion, Amusu was 
so tardy in his movements (probably from the re- 
hi eta nee of the troops to follow him) that David 
dispatched Abielmi with the household troops in 
pursuit of Sheba, and Joub joined Ids brother ns 
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stone of Gibeon, and Joub, while in the act of 
saluting him, smote him dead with his sword, thus 
ridding himself of u dangerous rival. Joub con¬ 
tinued the pursuit of Sheba, and, by his popularity 
with the army, prevented David from removing 
him from command or calling him to account for 
his bloody deed (2 Sam, £0:4—13), B. C, 1022. 
"Whether Amasa be identical with the A mami 
who is mentioned among David’s commanders 
(1 Chron. 12:18) is uncertain. 


2. A son of Hadlai and chief of Ephraim, 
with others vehemently and successfully res 
the retention as prisoners of the persons a 
Bekah, king of Israel, had taken captive in a 
paign against Ahaz, king of Judah (2 Ci 
28:12), B. C. about 738.. 

AMAS'AI (Heb. am-aw-sah'ee, 

densome). 

1. A Levite, son of Elkanah, and father oi 
hath, of the ancestry of Samuel (1 Chron. 
35), B. C. about 1300. 

2. One of the chief captains of Judah who, 
a considerable body of men from Judah and 
jamin, joined David while an outlaw at Zi 
He with others was made captain of David’s 
(1 Chron. 12:18), B. C. before 1030. This i 
Amasai who is supposed by some to be idei 
with Amasa. 

3. One of the priests appointed to preced 
ark with blowing of trumpets on its removal 
the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 C 
16:24), B. C. after 1030. 

4. Another Levite, and father of the M: 
who assisted Hezekiah in restoring the worst 
God, and was active in cleansing the tc 
(2 Chron. 29:12), B. C. 726. 

AMASH'AI (probably an incorrect for 
the name Amasai ), the son of Azareel, and o 
the priests appointed by Nehemiah to resi 
Jerusalem and do the work of the temple I 
L1:13), B. 0. 445. 

AMASI'AH (Heb. am-as-yaw', 

dm of Jehovah), the son of Zichri, a chiefta 
Judah, who volunteered to assist King Jeh 
phat in his religious reform, with two hui 
thousand chosen troops (2 Chron. 17:16), B. C. 

AMAZI'AH (Heb. rtttWN, am-ats-yaw\ i 
Jehovah strengthens). 

1. The sou and successor of Jehoash, or J 
Mid the ninth king of Judah. He nee code 
throne at the age of twenty-five year?, and re 
twenty-nine years (2 Kings 14:1,2 ; 2 Chron. 
n t ’797-789. He commenced his reign by 
ing the persons who had murdered his fa the 
spared their children, according to the Musi 
junction (Dent. 24:16), In the twelfth year 
reign be prepared a great expedition for t\ 
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bonim. He raised a large army (three hu 
thousand) of his ow n, and increased it by ! 
one hundred thousand Israelites, the lirst ex* 
of a mercenary army that occurs in the bisk 
l.hc Jews. At the command of the prop! 
dismissed these mercenaries, who return' 
auger and sucked several of the cities of J 
TUn nlitfdipivHO of Amaziah was rewarded 
great victory over the Edomites, ten thoust 
whom were slain in battle, and ten thousand 
dashed to pieces from the rocks of Selah, 
Amnzmii took, and called Jokttxji. Ain or 
spoil which he took were the idols of i 
Seir, in the worship of which Amaziah mi 
himself to be engaged. Then began hisdist 
A prophet was sent to reprove him, and 
rented his faithful ad monition, The praphe 
foretold his downfall. Urged by arrogan 
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oked by the conduct of the disbanded mer¬ 
ries, he sent a challenge to the king of Israel 
eet him in battle. The king returned him a 
lful reply through a parable, and advised him 
imain at home. Amaziah, still belligerent, 
met by Jehoash, and by him defeated, taken 
mer, and brought to Jerusalem, his own me- 
)lis. The north city wall was broken down, 
temple and palace despoiled, and hostages 
a. Amaziah was allowed to remain upon the 
le and survived about fifteen years, when a 
piracy was formed against him, and he was 
at Lachish. His body was brought “upon 
is” to Jerusalem, and buried in the royal sep- 
sr (2 Kings 14:3-20; 2 Chron. 25:2-28). 

The father of Joshah, which latter was one 
e Simeonite chiefs who expelled the Amalek- 
:rom the valley of Gedor in the time of Hez- 
l (1 Chron. 4:34), B. C. after 726. 

The son of Hilkiah and father of Hashabiah, 
vite of the ancestry of Ethan, a singer of the 
le (1 Chron. 6:45), B. C. considerably before 

The priest of the golden calves at Beth-el, in 
ime of Jeroboam II. He complained to the 
of Amos’s prophecies of coming evil, and 
1 the prophet to withdraw into the kingdom 
udah and prophesy there. Amos in reply 
him of the severe degradation his family 
Id undergo in the approaching captivity of 
orthern kingdom (Amos 7:10-17), B. C. 782. 
MBASSADOR (Heb. ‘T'tt, tseer, one who 
on an errand ; ^*6, loots, interpreter ; Ijfijb'D, 
twk f , messenger). The isolated position of 
nt Israel rendered comparatively unnecessary 
employment of ambassadors, although ex¬ 
es are afforded of the employment of such 
.ionaries. They do not seem to have known 
ninisters resident ” at a foreign court, all the 
ssies of which we read being “extraordi- 
” David sent ambassadors to Hanun, king 
e Amorites, to congratulate him upon his ae¬ 
on to the throne (2 Sam. 10:2), and Hiram 
them to Solomon for a like purpose (1 Kings 
Toi, king of Hamath, sent his son Joram to 
1 “ to salute him and to bless him ” after his 
ry over Hadadezer (2 Sam. 8:10). Ambassa- 
were also sent to protest against a wrong 
11:12), to solicit favors (Num. 20:14), and to 
act alliances (Josh. 9:3, sq.). 
nbassadors were not considered as represent- 
he permm of the sovereign, according to the 
■nt thought, but rather as distinguished and 
ieged messengers, and their dignity was rather 
of heralds (2 Sam. 10:1-5). More frequent 
ion is made of them after Israel came to have 
ous with Syria, Babylon, etc. They were 
ly men of high rank. The word occurs once 
e New Testament (2 Cor. 5:20, Gr. wpeapevu, 
byoo'-o , to be a senior). 

MBASSAGE. See Glossary. 

MBUSH (Heb. aiv-rab to lie in wait), 

]g in wait and concealment to attack by sur- 
. Joshua, at the capture of Ai, shows him- 
o have been skilled in this method of warfare 
i. 8). The attempt on the part of Abimelech 
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to surprise Shechem (Judg. 9:30, sq.) appears to 
have been unskillful. 

AMEN (Heb. V2«, aw-mane'; Gr. apfyv, am- 
ane', true, faithful ), a word used to affirm and 
confirm a statement. Strictly an adjective, mean¬ 
ing firm, metaphorically faithful, it came to be 
used as an adverb, by which something is asserted 
or confirmed. Used at the beginning of a sen¬ 
tence it emphasizes what is about to be said. It 
is frequently so employed by our Lord, and trans¬ 
lated “veriiy.” It is often used to confirm the 
words of another, and adds the wish for success to 
another’s vows and predictions. “ The repetition 
of the word employed by John alone in his gospel 
(twenty-five times) has the force of a superlative, 
most assuredly ” (Grimm, Gr. Lex., s. v .). 

Its Liturgical Use. Among the Jews this 
use of the word is illustrated by the response 
of the woman in the trial by the water of jealousy 
(Num. 6:22), by that of the people at Mount Ebal 
(Deut. 27:15-26; comp. Neh. 5:13; see also 1 
Chron. 16:36). “It was a custom, which passed 
over from the synagogues into the Christian as¬ 
semblies, that when he who had read or discoursed 
had offered up a solemn prayer to God the others 
in attendance responded Amen, and thus made 
the substance of what was uttered their own” 
(1 Cor. 14:16). Several of the Church fathers refer 
to this custom, and* Jerome says that at the con¬ 
clusion of public prayer the united voice of the 
people sounded like the fall of water or the noise 
of thunder. 

AMERCE. See Glossary. 

AMETHYST. See Mineral Kingdom. 

A'MI (Heb. aw-mee'), one of the servants 
of Solomon, whose descendants went up from 
Babylon (Ezra 2:57). In Neh. 7:59 he is called 
Amon. 

AMIABLE (Heb. yed-eed', loved). This 
word occurs only in Psa. 84:1, “How amiable are 
thy tabernacles,” etc. In Psa. 127:2 it is rendered 
14 beloved.” Its plural form, signifying “ de¬ 
lights,” is found in the title to Psa. 45, “A song 
of loim” 

AMIN'ADAB, it Greek form (Matt. 1:4; Luke 
3:33) of Amminadau (q. v.). 

AMIT'TAI (Heb. am-it-tah'ee, true), 

a native of Gath-hcpber, of the tribe of Zebulun, 
and father of the prophet Jonah (2 Kings 14:25 ; 
Jonah 1:1), B. C. before 820. 

AM'MAH(Heb. am-maw ', a cubit), the 
place reached by Joab and Abishai, in their pur¬ 
suit of Abner, at sundown (2 Sam. 2:24). 

AM'MI (Heb. am-mee', i. e., as explained in 
the margin of A. V., “my people”), a figurative 
name applied to the kingdom of Israel in token 
of God’s reconciliation with them, in contrast with 
the equally significant name Lo-ammi given by the 
prophet Hosea to his second son by Gomer the 
daughter of Diblaim(Hos. 2:1). In the same man¬ 
ner Ruhamah contrasts with Lo-ruhamah. 

AM'MIEL (Heb. biOto', am-mee-ale', people 
of God). 

1. The son of Gemalli, of the tribe of Dan, one 
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of the twelve spies sent by Moses to explore the 
land of Canaan (Num. 13:12), B. C. 1209. He was, 
of course, one of the ten who perished by the 
plague for their “evil report” (Num. 14:37). 

2. The father of Machir of Lo-debar, which lat¬ 
ter entertained Mephibosheth until he was be¬ 
friended by David (2 Sam. 9:4, 5; 17:27), B. C. 
before 1000. 

3. The father of Bath-sheba, wife of Uriah and 
afterward of David (1 Chron. 3:5), B. C. before 
1030. In 2 Sam. 11:3 he is called Eliam (q. v.), 
by the transposition of the first and last syl¬ 
lables. 

4. The sixth son of Obed-edom, and one of the 
doorkeepers of the temple (1 Chron. 26:5), B. C. 
after 1000. 

AMMI'HTJD (Heb. ‘WiTW, am-mee-7wod', 
people of glory). 

1. An Ephraimite, whose son, Elishama, was 
appointed chief of the tribe at the time of the 
Exode (Num. 1:10; 2:18 ; 7:48, 53; 10:22; 1 Chron. 
7:26), B. C. before 1210. 

2. The father of Shemuel, which latter was the 
Simeonite chief who was appointed for the divi¬ 
sion of the Promised Land (Num. 34:20), B. C. be¬ 
fore 1452. 

3. A man of the tribe of Naphtali, whose son, 
Pedahel, was prince of the tribe, and was ap¬ 
pointed for the division of the land (Num. 34:28), 
B. C. before 1452. 

4. The father of Talmai, king of Geshur, to 
whom Absalom fled after his murder of Amnon 
(2 Sam. 13:37), B. C. before 1030. 

5. The son of Omri and descendant of Pharez, 
and father of Uthai, which last was one of the first 
to live at Jerusalem on the return from Babylon 
(1 Chron. 9:4), B. C. before 536. 

AMMIN'ADAB (Heb. am-mee-naw- 

tlav_'h\ people of lih&'iility). 

1* Son of lhim, or Aram, and father of Nashon 
(or Naas son, Matt. 1:4; Luke 3;32), who was 
prince of the tribe of Judah at the first number¬ 
ing of Israel in the second year of the Exodus 
(Num. 1:7; 2:3), B. C. before 1210. He was the 
fourth in descent from Judah, the sixth in ascent 
from David (Ruth 4:19, 20; 1 Chron. 2:10), and 
one of the ancestors of Jesus Christ (Matt. 1:4; 
Luke 3:33). He is the same Amminadab, prob¬ 
ably, whose daughter, Elisheba, was married to 
Aaron (Exod. 6:23). 

2. A son of Kohath, the second son of Levi 
(1 Chron. 6:22). In vers. 2 and 18 he seems to be 
called Izhar (q. v.). 

3. A Levite of the sons of Uzziel, who, with 
one hundred and twelve of his brethren, was ap¬ 
pointed by David to assist in bringing up the ark 
to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 15:10, 11), B. C. 1000. 

AMMIN'ADIB (Heb.^J ^ am-mee'nau >- 
deeb', another form of Amminadab), a person whose 
chariots are mentioned as proverbial for their 
swiftness (Cant. 6:12), from which he appears to 
have boon, like Jehu, one of the most celebrated 
charioteers of his tiny. 

AMMISHAD'DAI (Heb. am-mee- 

shad-dah'ee, people of the Almighty ), the father of 
Ahiezer, chief of the tribe of Dan at the time of 


the Exodus (Num. 1:12; 2:25; 7:66, 71; 10 
B. C. before 1210. 

AMMIZ'ABAD (Heb. WW. am-mee- 
bawd', people of endowment ), the son and suba! 
of Benaiah, which latter was David’s captain ol 
host commanding in the third month (1 Cl 
27:6), B. C. 1000. 

AM'MON (Heb. ITS?, am-mone% inbred 
other form of Ben-ammi, q. v.), the son of Lc 
his youngest daughter (Gen. 19:38), B. C. a 
2230. His descendants were called Ammo 
(Deut. 2:20), children of Ammon (Gen. 19:38), 
sometimes simply Ammon (Neh. 13:23). 

AMMONITES (Heb. "OIE)?, am-mo-nee 
nomadic race descended from Lot’s your 
daughter, as the more civilized Moabites 
from the elder one (Gen. 19:36-38). The two t 
were so connected that their names seem s 
times to have been used interchangeably (c> 
Deut. 23:4 with Num. 22:2-7; Num. 21:29 
Judg. 11:24; and Judg. 11:13 with Num. 21: 

Ammon, having dispossessed the Zam 
mim (Deut. 2:19-21), dwelt E. of N. from K 
from the Amon to the Jabbok; “ Sihon kir 
the Amorites ” having just before the Ex 
taken the land between these streams fropci 
former king of Moab ” (Num. 21:26), “ fron 
wilderness even unto Jordan” (Judg. 11:22), 
thus crowded Ammon eastward into the dese 

Although the Israelites were forbidden to m 
the Ammonites, Ammon was often in league 
other nations against Israel, as, with Moab (1 
23:3, 4); with Moab and Amalek (Judg. 3 
with the Syrians (2 Sam. 10:1-19); with Geba 
Amalek (Psa. 83:7), and was almost always ho 
both before and after the captivity (Neh. 4:3, 
see also Judith, chaps. 5-7 ; 1 Macc. 6:30-43 
all were swallowed up by Rome. In the tim 
Justin Martyr (about 150 A. D.) the Ammo 
were quite numerous, but in the time of 0 
(about 186-254 A. D.) they were merged wit! 
Arabs. 

The Ammonites were governed by a 
I Sam. 12:12), The national deity was M- 
l Rings 11:7), often called Milcom (1 Rings 
33.) The capital wits Kabbah, or Hnbbnth 
moil, for a while called Philadelphia, from Ptc 
PhiladelDhus. but now called Ammon. 

The Ammonites seem to have furnished a; 
contingent to the Syrian confederacy against 
i nun user II (851 li C), and Budnilu of An 
was among the twelve kings of the Ilatti a: 
the seiicoiist who sent ambassadors 1” Ettir-hn 
at Nineveh (671 B. C.). 

The Ammonite names in the Bible go to 
that the language was akin to the Hebrews. 

Solomon set an example in marrying Amm 
women, Rehoboam’s mother being Naamal 
Ammonitess (1 Kings 14:31), which example 1 
was tuu ready to imitate (Neh. 13:23). 

The doom of desolation prophesied against 
nion (Ezek. 25:5, 10; Zeph, 2:9) has been litf 
fid HI led. “ Not! ling but ruins are found hei 
the funftuGd explorer. Not an inhabited villas 
mains, and not an Ammonite exists on the fa 
the earth ” (Thomson, Land and Book , iii, 62 
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AMNON 


AMOZ 


AM'NON (Heb. "p^N, am-nohn?, faithful). 

1. The eldest son of David by Ahinoam, the Jez- 
riitcas, bom in Hebron (2 Sam. 3:2; i Chron. 3:1), 
C. before 1000. By tlie advice and assistance 
Jonadab he violated his half-sister Tamar, 

iich her brother Absalom revenged two years 
,er by causing him to be assassinated (2 Sam. 13). 

2 . The first named of the four sons of Shimon, 
Shammai, of the children of Ezra, the descend- 
t of Judah (1 Chron. 4:20). 

A'MOK (Heb. pTO?, aw-moke' y deep ), the father 
Eber, and a chief among the priests who went 
from Babylon with Jerubbabel (Neh. 12:7, 20), 
0. 536. 

A.MOMUM. The (xr. word apcjgov, am-6-mo n, 
:urs only in Rev. 18:13, where it is rendered 
dours.” It is, however, the name of a plant. 
i Vegetable Kingdom, 

A/MON (Heb. aw-mone', builder). 

L. The governor of 11 the city 11 (probably Sama- 
) in the time of Ahab, who was charged to keep 
iaiaJi till the king should return from the siege 
Kamolh-gHeud (1 Kings 22:26 ; 2 Chron. 18:25), 
C. 897* 

!. The fifteenth king of Judah, who succeeded 
father Mnna&seb at the age of twenty-two 
rs (B. 0. 641), ami reigned two yearn. He fob 
ed Mnnnsaelda idolatries without sharing his 
eiitance. FalIing a victiin to a conrt coiispiracy, 
people avenged his death by slaying the cou¬ 
nters and placing upon the throne his son 
mil, ttged eight years. Amon was buried with 
futher in the garden of Uzzti (2 Kings 21:10- 
2 Chron. 33:20-25; Jei\ 1:2; 25:3; Zeph. 1:1). 
t. The head, or ancestor, of one of the families 
die Noth]trims who returned from Babylon with 
ubbnbel after the captivity (Neh. 7:59), B. C. 
ore 536. 

IM'ORITES (Heb. always singular, used col- 
ively, haw-em-o-reethe Amorite ), a 

o descended from Canaan (Gen. 10:16), and 
of the seven whose lamia were given to la* 
(Dent, 7: i; comp. (.1 eii,15:16). Tla ho reef 
ins literally “the high one/ 5 whence the name 
orites is very generally supposed to mean 
gblanders” (Nam, 13:29; Deut. 1:7,20; Josh, 
i), or ** tall ones M (Amos 2:9; comp, Num. 
*2; Dent, 2:11), or, possibly, “chiefs/ 1 as the 
ie Aryans is said to mean “ nobles." We 
ht then compare the title emir, from aw- 
which combines the meanings of “ pro- 
npward/ 1 whence aw-meer\ top, as of 

ee, and “say/ 1 “command.” 
he Amorites were so prominent that their 
ie seems sometimes to be used for Canaanites 
■eneral (Josh. 24:8, etc.), and in the Tel-el- 
irna letters Amurri is the name for Palestine- 
micia. 

j Abraham’s day they dwelt IV* of the Dead 
in HazcKOti-tamar (Geb* 14:7), “ which is Em 
” (2 Chron* 20:2), now Ain Jidi , and about 
ron (Gen. 14:13, comp. 13:18). The Israel* 
found E. of Jordan two Amorite kingdoms: 
of Sihon, which lay along the Jordan from 
Arnon ( Wad)/ Mojib) to the Jabbok ( Wadi) 


Zerka\ and from the Jordan to the Desert (Judg. 
11:22); and that of “Og the king of Bash an,” from 
the Jabbok to Mount Hermon (Jebel esh Sheik) 
(Deut. 3:4, 9). 

As Si lion ami Og attempted t.o act on the offen¬ 
sive Israel immediately possessed their territories 
(Deut. 8:8-10). Their next collision with A mu- 
rites was with the auLi-Cibeomte confederacy of 
the five Amorite kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jar- 
ninth. Lacliifili, and Eglon (Josh. 10:1^3). Amo- 
ritee also appear in the northern confederacy which 
was vanquished near the waters of Merom (Josh, 
11:1-14), This was the last hostile stand of the 
Amorites. In the days of Samuel they were ftt 
peace with Israel (1 Sam. 7:14). Solomon levied 
on the remnant of the Amorites and of the other 
Canaanite nations a tribute of bond service (1 Kings 
9:20, 21). The other notices of the Amorites after 
Solomon’s day are mere historical reminiscences. 

No peculiar Amorite system or government or 
religion is mentioned ; hence it is argued that the 
name “ Amorites ” is not the name of any particu¬ 
lar tribe. There are possible traces of n wider 
application of the name than we have indicated. 
“ II is plausible that the cuneiform ideogram of 
Damascus means * the Amorite city/ as being 
the chief seat of that people” (McCurdy, Hkt,, 
Pr&ph.y and the Mon., i, 244, § 201), The Egyp¬ 
tian name for Palestinians wus Amu* 

According to the Amer. Jour, of Arch., Jan- 
uary-March, 1896, the “land of the Amorites” 
from a Babylonian point of view in Abraham’s 
day was properly Syria N. of the future Palestine, 
but it wus actually applied to the whole country 
to the southern limit of Canaan, —W. H. 

A'MOS (Heb. D'W, aw-moceburdensome). 

1. One of the twelve minor prophets and a 
native of Tekoah, a town about six miles S. of 
Bethlehem. He belonged to the shepherds there, 
and was not trained In any school of the prophets. 
And yet, without dedicating himself to the calling 
of a prophet, lie was called by the Lord to prophesy 
concerning Israel in the reigns of Uz/Jab, king of 
Judah, and Jeroboam, king of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake (Amos 1:1), it. 0, about 
703. The exact date of Ids appearing, or the 
length of Ids ministry, cannot he given. The two 
kingdoms were at the summit of their prosperity. 
Idleness, luxury, and oppressfrm were general, and 
idolatry pie valet it. Et was at such a time as thin 
that the plain shepherd of Tekoah was sent into 
Israel and prophesied at Beth-el. This is almost 
a solitary instance of a prophet being sent from 
Judah into Israel, and, doubtless, attracted uni¬ 
versal attention, His prophetic utterances were 
directed against Judah as well as Israel, and close 
with promises of divine mercy and reluming favor 
to the chosen; pice* He was charged with a con* 
spiracy against Jeroboam, the king, and tinea lcued 
by Amamh. the high priest of Beth-el. After ful¬ 
filling his mission he probably returned to Judah. 
The time and manner of his death are unknown. 

2 . The ninth in the line of ascent from Christ, 
being the son of Naum and father of Mattathias 
(Luke 3:25), B. C. about 400. 

A'MOZ (Heb. aw-mohts ' strong), the 

father of the prophet Isaiah (2 Kings 19:2; Isa. 
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1:1), & C. before *T38. According to rabbinical 
tradition, be is also the brother of King Amaxiah, 
and a prophet; but of this there is no proof, 
AMPHIP'OLIS (Gr, am-fitf*#! fa, 

<i city surrounded) so called because the Strymon 
flowed round it), a city of Macedonia through 
which Paul and Silas passed on their nay from 
Philippi to Th c$sa lot i i en (A eta 17; 1), It was abou t 
thirty-three miles from Philippi; it is now in ruins, 
and its site occupied by a village called Neophorio. 

AMELIAS (Gr. *A/*w2ffff, am-plett*-as), a 
Christian at Rome, and mentioned by Paul as one 
whom he particularly loved (Rom. 16:8), A. D. 60. 
AM'RAM (Heb. D'Tpy, am-rawmf, high people), 

1. The first named of the sons of Kohath, a Le- 
vite. He married his father’s sister, Jochebed, 
and by her became the father of Miriam, Aaron, 
and Moses (Exod. G;18, 20; Hum. 26:56). lie 
died aged one hundred and thirty-seven years, 
probably before the Ex ode. 

2. A son of Dial ion and descendant of Esau 
(1 Ohron. 1:41). In Gen, 36:26 he is called more 
correctly Brain a n (q. v.). 

3. One of the sons of Bani, who, after the re¬ 
turn from Babylon, separated from his Gentile 
wife (Ezra 10:34), B. C. 456. 

AM'RAMITES, descendants (Num. 3:27; 

1 Chron. 26:23) of Amram, No. 1. 

All'llAPHEL (Heb. bs'TCN, am-raw-feV, der¬ 
ivation uncertain), a king of Shiner, who, with 
three others from neighboring countries, invaded 
Palestine and fought with the kings of the Jordan 
country (Gen. 14), The name Am raphe! has been 
the subject of great controversy since the dis¬ 
covery of the Assyrian inscriptions, in some of 
which scholar s early expected to find it. Sub ruder 
early identified Amraphel with Hammurabf^tough 
the two names seem very unlike. Other explana¬ 
tions have been recently proposed, but none are 
satisfactory. If, :is Hommel supposes, on the 
ground of an early Assyrian list of names, Ham¬ 
murabi was also read Hainmnmpaltu the names 
may be identified with some assurance. 

TT _! t . 1. „ 1 _i.1, „ 

XiamUlUL'tlUl V?ilB lUC leal iuuuucl VI U1IC gLcau 

empi re a t Babylon. He conq ue red the lesser eta tea 
of which the country was composed, united the 
North and the South, built great canals, and cul¬ 
tivated the arts of peace no less successfully than 
me aris oi war. xiis reign jj. \ j . ■. j 

was long and brilliant. A small fragmentary in¬ 
scription of his mentions his wars with Eri-Aku, 
Tudghulla, and Kudur-lagamar, and seems there¬ 
fore to set at rest all doubt that he is really the 
king Ammphel of the Old Testament. See Ched- 
om.AOMEK, AniQCH> and Tidai«, 

LmuiATpRE.—Sa yce, Patriarchal Palestine, Lon- 

* ..... *j* f ■ (' .I 

non, iovu. ncimiuei', j/'iwiti/ww ipiivtv* 

the Old 7tefonMffJ,trftflsinter1 by Wh Rehouse, 2 vole. 
Rogers, On?lire* of the Early JJhtorg of Baby¬ 
lonia, Leipzig, 1895 (with accounts of the reign of 
llatiimnrabi and chronological data).—R. W. R. 

AMULET, a supposed preservative against 
sickness, accident, witchcraft, etc. Amulets con¬ 
sisted of precious stones, gems, gold, and some¬ 
times of parchment written over with some Inscrip¬ 
tion. They have been widely used from remote 


antiquity, and are istill worn in many parts of 
world. They were often worn us earrings (q. 
as the centerpiece of a necklace, and among 
Egyptians frequently consisted of the emblems 
various deities. Among the Arabs Lhe figun 
on open hand is used, as well m that of userpi 
The English word Amulet does not oceui 
Scripture, but the word □* 1 Un 1 p (tch-kmc-shei 
charms; Isa. 3:20, A. Y., earrings) is now gei 
ally understood to have the meaning of amul 
Hence they formed pail of the trappings wl 
Jacob commanded his household to put away (C 
35:4). The most fanciful and superstitious noti 
have prevailed respecting the marvelous pov 
of gems (q. v.). The gem appropriate for a 
tientar month was worn us an amulet during 
month, and was supposed to exert a myster 
control in reference to beauty, health, riches, 
One’s person and house were thought to be 
iectod from malign influences by holy mseript 
placed upon the door. The existence of sui 
custom is implied in the attempt of Moses to 
them to a proper use by directing that eer 
passages of the law should beempioyed(ExotM 
1 li; Lent. Bid; 11:18), “that they might look i 
it, and remember nil the commandments of 
Lord, and do them ” (Num. 15;38,39). Such ’ 
ten scrolls afterward degenerated into lustrum 
of superstition among the Jews, no that “ T 
was hardly any people . . . that more use- 
were more fond of amulets, charms, mu fieri 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments ® (Li 
foot, llorte Heb., Matt. 24:24). These amulets 
sisted of little roots, parts of animals, or, t 
commonly, bits of paper or parchment upon w 
were written words or characters, and were 
penned to have magical power. Out? of the i 
frequent of the hitter was the cabnliatic hexag 
figure known us “ the shield of David,” and ' 
seal of Solomon.” 

Many of the Christians of the 1st century 
amulets marked with a fish, as a symbol oi 
Redeemer, or the periinngle, consisting “ of 1 
triangles intejected and made of five lines, w 
may be so set forth with the hotly of man 
touch and point out the places where our Sr 
was wounded." Among the gnostics A hi 
gems were used. At n Inter period ribbons 
sentences of Scripture written on them were 
about, the nock. The Council of TrulSo ore 
the makers of all amulets to be excommunic 
and deemed the wearers of them guilty of het 
superstition. See Teraphim. 

AM'ZI (Heb.^fN, am-tsee', strong). 

1. Son of Bani, of the family of Merari, a 
the ancestry of Ethan, who was appointed o 
the leaders of the temple music (1 Chron. i 
B. C. long before 960. 

2. Son of Zechariah and ancestor of Ac 
which latter was actively engaged in the bui 
of the second temple (Nell. 11:12), B. 0. beforf 

A'NAB (Heb. an-awbgrape tow. 

place upon the mountains of Judah, from ^ 
Joshua expelled the Aimkim (Num. 13:33 ; 
11:21; 15:50); now bearing the same name, 1 
about ten miles $, W. of Hebron. 
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ANALOGICAL 


ANANIAS 


IlNAGOGICAL (Gr. avaytj), an-ag'-o , to lead 
pertaining to the mysterious, spiritual. The 
>r writers on biblical interpretation mention 
r senses of Scripture—the literal, allegorical, 
deal, ami anagogkal. This last is tlm apir- 
.1 sense relating to the eternal glory of the be* 
or up to which Us teachings are supposed to 
I; thus the rest of the Sabbath, in tm anagog. 

sense, signifies the repose of the saints in 
ven (Ileb. 4:4-11); or the mystery of the union 
iveen man and wife, of the union between 
ist and the Church (Eph. 5:22-32). 

L'NAH (Heb. ilMJ, an-aw ', answer), the son 
Zibeon and grandson of Seir. His daughter 
ilibamah is the second named of Esau’s wives 
n. 36:2, 14, 25). An Anah. is mentioned in 
l. 36:20 as one of the sons of Seir, and head 
m Idumsean tribe. Both passages probably 
;r to the same person, the word “ son ” being 
1 in v. 20, in the larger sense of descendant, 
ile feeding his father’s asses in the desert he 
sovered warm springs, from which circum- 
ice he probably obtained the name Beeri, “ the 
l of the wells” (Gen. 26:34). 

LNAHA'RATH (Heb. rhrgg, an-aw-kha- 
'th% gorge), a town on or within Issachar (Josh. 
19). 

IN AT AH (Heb. ST?*, an-aw-yaw ', Jah has 
wered ), one of the persons (probably priests) 
i stood at the right hand of Ezra, while he 
1 the law to the people (Neh. 8:4), and per- 
s the same with one of the chiefs of the people 
► joined Nehemiah in a sacred covenant (Neh. 
22), B, C. 445. 

VNAK (Heb. p», aw-nawlc ', long-necked , i. e., 
'ant), the son of Arba, the founder of Kirjath- 
a. He was the progenitor of a race of giants 
ed Anakim. These Anakim were a terror to 
children of Israel (Num. 13:22, 28), but were 
r en out by Caleb, who came into possession of 
iron (Josh. 15:13, 14), B. C. after 1170. 
kN'AKIM. See Anak. 

ANALOGY (Gr. avaloyta , proportion). 

. As applied to the works of God generally, 
logy leads to the conclusion that (a) a part of a 
;em of which he is the author must, in respect of 
eading principles,be similar to the whole of that 
.era ; (b) the work of ail intelligent and moral 
ig must bear in all its lineaments traces of the 
r'acter of its author*; (c) the revelation of God 
;he Scriptures is in all respects agreeable to 
it we know of God from the works of nature 
the order of the world. 

. Analogy of Faith. This phrase is de- 
srl from the words of St Paul (Horn. 12:6), 
et ns prophesy according to the proportion 
dogy) of faith,” and signifies the harmony 
he different parts of Scripture. The parts of 
ipturemust be explained according to the tenor 
the whole, not bringing any one part so con- 
suously into view as to obscure or contradict 
ers. Thus exaggerated teaching respecting 
dignity of the Virgin Mary’s relation to our 
d has tended to obscure the doctrines relating 
>ur Lord as the only Mediator. The better to 
ow the analogy of the faith, one should study the 


Scriptures with a love of truth for its own sake, 
and not with the purpose of finding proof for 
opinions already formed. 

AN'AMIM (Heb. an-aw-meemf ), de¬ 

scendants of Mizraim (Gen. 10:13; 1 Chron. 1:11), 
and, according to Knobel, inhabiting the Delta in 
Egypt. 

ANAM'MELECH. See Gods, False. 

A'NAN (Heb. aw-nawn ', a cloud T), one of 

the chief Israelites that sealed the covenant on 
the return from Babylon (Neh. 10:26), B. C. 445. 

ANA'NI (Heb. an-aw-nee% cloudy ), the 
last named of the seven sons of Elioenai, a descend¬ 
ant of David, after the captivity (1 Chron. 3:24), 
B. C. about 400. 

ANANI'AH (Heb. &n-an-yaw\ pro¬ 

tected by Jehovah .). 

1. The father of Maaseiah and grandfather of 
Azariah. The latter repaired a portion of the 
wall of Jerusalem after the return from exile 
(Neh. 3:23), B. C. about 445. 

2. The name of a town in Benjamin, mentioned 
as inhabited after the captivity (Neh. 11:32). 

A NANI'AS (Gr. ’A vaviaCy an-an-ee'-as, of 
Gr. Ananiah , protected by Jehovah). 

1. A member of the early Christian Church at 
Jerusalem, who, conspiring with his wife, Sap- 
phira, to deceive and defraud the brethren, was 
overtaken by sudden death, and immediately 
buried (Acts 6:1, sq.). The members of the Jeru¬ 
salem Church had a common fund, which was 
divided by the apostles among the poor. Those 
who carried into full effect the principle that 
“ naught of the things which he possessed was his 
own ” sold their lands and houses and laid 
the price at the apostles’ feet. One Joses, sur- 
named Barnabas, had done this, and, it would 
seem, had received hearty commendation therefor. 
Probably incited thereby, and desirous of applause, 
Ananias, in concert with his wife, Sapphira, sold 
a possession, and brought the pretended price to 
the apostle. Either their covetousness or fear of 
want influenced them to keep back part of the 
price—an acted lie. Peter was moved by the 
Spirit to uncover the deceit; and instead of ex' 
tenuating it because the lie had not been uttered, 
he passed on all such prevarication the awful 
sentence, “ Thou hast not; lied unto men, but unto 
God.” Upon hearing these words Ananias “fell 
down and gave up the ghost,” and was carried out 
and buried by the young men present. See Sap- 
phira. 

Note.— 41 They had all thinps common” (Acts 5:32). 
u By becoming Christians the Jewish converts suffered 
the loss of all things, unless they had property independ¬ 
ent Of the will* favor, nr patronage of others., and the 

S roportimi of ititaw was few. So (leap an offense against 
evyfsh prejudices coat them loose from Jewish charities, 
and Involved Toss of employ men t to ttuch as worn traders, 
and dismissal from their employments to such as were 
workmen and servants, producing a state of destitution 
which rendered extra ordinary cxerllona necessary on 
the part of the more prosperous brethren. This Is 
illustrated nud proved by what we actually see In oper¬ 
ation at this day In Jerusalem ” (Kltto* ilfriU. The first 
Christian* did not adopt the fantastical arid Impracti¬ 
cable theory known In modern, times by the name of 
communism, divesting themselves of individual prop¬ 
erty, and throwing all they had and earned into a com¬ 
mon stock. They had a common fund, but that it was 
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not binding upon all to contribute everything thereto is 
evident from what Peter said to Ananias, that he might 
have kept the Inml if be had chosen, or even have used 
ila prke after it was sold. The principle universally 
accepted was, I hut none should want while any of their 
brethren had the means of helping them. 


2. A devout and honored Christian of Damas¬ 
cus, to whom the Lord appeared in vision and 
bade him go to a street called Straight and in¬ 
quire at the house of Judas for Saul of Tarsus. 



Ananias at first hesitated, be¬ 
cause of his knowledge of 
Saul’s former character and 
conduct. But, assured of Saul’s 
conversion and God’s purpose 
concerning him, he consented. 
He “went his way, and entered 
into the house; and putting his 
hands on him said, Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 
that appeared unto thee iu the 
way us thou earnest, hath sent 
me, that thou mightest receive 
thy sight, and he filled with 
the Holy Ghost, And imme¬ 
diately there fell from his eyes 
as it hod been scales;” and, 


Straight Street, Damascus. 


recovering his sight which he had lost when the 
Lord appealed to him on the way to Damascus, 

llrn ,Vni,l /'iMUTnWt ll-yiir miff 

- .. -—, 

preached Jesus in the Synagogues (Ads 0:10-20 ; 
22:12), A. D. 37. Tradition makes Ananias to 
have been afterward bishop of Damascus, and to 
have suffered martyrdom. 

3. The high priest before whom Paul was 
brought previous to being taken to Felix (Acts 
23). He was made high priest by Herod, king of 
Chalcis, who for this purpose removed Joseph, son 
of Camydus (Josephus, Ant., xx, 1, 3). Being 


implicated in the quarrels of the Jews and 
Samaritans, he with others was sent to Ron 
answer for his conduct before Claudius C 
(Josephus, Ant,, xx, 6, 2). The emperor de< 
in favor of the accused party, and Anania 
turned with credit, and remained in office 
Agrippa gave it to Ismael (Josephus, Ant. 
8, 8). When Paul appeared before Ananb 
made the declaration, “ I have lived in all 
conscience before God until this day.” T 
upon the high priest ordered the apostle to be 
ten in the face. Paul, indignant at so unprov 
an assault, replied, “ God shall smite thee, 
whited wall.” Being asked, “ Revilest thou ( 
high priest ? ” Paul said, “ I wist not that he 
the high priest,” perhaps having overlook* 
his warmth the honor due him in his official 
tion. A plot having been formed against 
he was sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix, wh 
he was followed by Ananias (accompanied b; 
orator Tertullus), who appeared against him. 
anias was deposed shortly before Felix qu 
his government, and was finally assassinated 
sephus, War , ii, 17, 9), B. C. 67. 

A'NATH (Heb. an-awth', an answer 
to prayer), the father of Shamgar, the third c 
judges of Israel after the death of Joshua ( t 
3:31; 6:6). B. C. perhaps 1150. 

ANATHEMA (Gr. avadeya, an-athf-et 
a thing laid by), a votive offering consecrated 
god and hung up in the temple. When used ii 
general sense, as it often is by classical wr 
it is written with a long 0 {avaihyin, an-afh'ay- 
Lukc 21:6, A, V., ^gifts’’). The form avt 
and its special meaning seem to be peculiar t 
Hellenistic dialect, probably from the use : 
of the word by the Greek Jews. In the Se 
gint anathema is generally the translation o 
Hebrew word kheh'-rem, to consecrate. 

following are its uses: 

1. Old Testament. (1) A species of 
(q. v.) by which persons and things were irr 
ably and irredeemably devoted to the Lord 
27; Num. 21:2), and in such a way that 
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the things fell to the sanctuary or to the pr 
But, inasmuch as the deliberate killing of an 
even a slave, was treated as a punishable of 
(Exod. 21:20), it is evident that the pronoui 

of any individual, since it might be used fo 
pious purposes. The anathema, being a mai 
tation of the judicial holiness of God, real 
itself in executing righteous judgment upon 
assumed the character of a theocratic penalt; 
could, therefore, be inflicted only by God c 
the divinely appointed authorities, acting w 

edifying of his kingdom (see Keil, Bib. A- 
(2) It was sometimes a command and not a 
The only instance in which the anathema i 
pressly enjoined in the law is the comi 
against those who served other gods (Exod. 2! 
even against whole cities. In such cases the 
and cattle were ordered to be put to death b 
sword, and the bouses with their contents I 
burned (Deut. 13:12, sq.). This was carried 
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lecially in the case of the Canaanites (Deut. 
IV, sq.), but in all its severity against Jericho 
ne (Josh. 6:17, sq.). In the case of the other 
es, only that which had life was put to death, 
: cities themselves being spared (Josh. 10:28, 
), though often the cattle were spared and 
h the rest of the spoil divided among the 
diers (Deut. 2:34, sq. ; 3:6; Josh. 8:21, sq.; 
11, sq.). In case anyone retained a part of 
,t which had been anathematized for his own 
■, he brought upon himself the anathema of 
ith (Josh. 6:18; 7:11, sq.; comp. Deut. 13:17). 
1. Among the later Jews the ban of the 
iagogue was the excommunication or exclusion 
a Jew (usually for heresy or blasphemy) from 
synagogue and the congregation, or from 
ailiar intercourse with other Jews. This modi- 
ition of the anathema owes Its origin to Ezra 
8, where the Jcheh'rem consisted in the anathe- 
tizing of the man’s whole goods and chattels, 
1 the exclusion of the anathematized individ- 
from the congregation. The later rabbinical 
ters mention three degrees of amthema: (1) 
ddu\ separation , a temporary suspension from 
lesiastical privileges, which might be pro- 
mced for twenty-four reasons. It lasted thirty 
r s, and was pronounced without a curse. The 
son thus anathematized could only enter the 
lple on the left hand, the usual way cf de- 
■ture ; if he died while under anathema there 
i no mourning for him, and a stone on his coffin 
ioted that he was separated from his people 
l deserved stoning. (2) Kheh'rem, curse. This 
i pronounced upon the individual who did not 
cut at the expiration of thirty days, by an 
emblage of at least ten persons, and was ac- 
ipfmied with ourses. The person so cxcom- 
ideated was out olT from all social and religious 
rileges, it being unlawful to eat or drink with 
i (I Cor. 5:11). The anathema could be re- 
ved by three common persons, or one person of 
nity. (3) Upon the still impenitent person was 
ioted the severer punishment of 
weeation , a solemn act of expulsion from the 
gregation, accompanied with fearful curses, 
.uding the giving up of the individual to the 
gment of God and to final perdition. 

!. In the New Testament. From the above 
are prepared to find that the anathema of the 
v Testament always implies execration, but do 
think that the word was employed in the 
se of technical excommunication either from 
Jewish or Christian Church. It occurs only 
or six times, (a) In Acts 23:12 it is recorded 
t certain Jews “bound themselves under a 
se” (literally, anathematized themselves) “that 
y would neither eat nor drink till they had 
ed Paul.” The probability seems to be that 
-c persons looked upon Paul as unworthy of 
, and considered it their religions duty to com* 
S his death. They therefore anathematized, 
., devoted themselves to destruction if they 
w back from their purpose, {h) When Peter 
. eh urged the third time with being a follower 
■Jesus ho began “ to curse and to swear," etc. 
tt. 26:74, avatfqwTiCmt), This is thought by 
i e to be a v u igar oath; by o tl i e vs, h u i inpreca tio 11 
ed down upon himself by Peter in case lie 

(5) 4 


should be found telling an untruth, (c) In Rom. 
9:3 Paul writes, “I could wish that myself were 
accursed (eyo) avaOepa elvat) from Christ.” We 
have no means of knowing exactly what the 
apostle understood by the above expression. From 
the words “accursed from Christ” we are hardly 
warranted in believing that he referred to either 
the Old Testament anathema (1) or the ban of the 
synagogue (2). Nor do they seem to refer to 
sudden death or a judicial act of the Christian 
Church. Meyer (Com., in loc.) observes, “ Paul sees 
those who belong to the fellowship of his people 
advancing to ruin through their unbelief; there¬ 
fore he would fain wish that he himself were a 
curse offering, if by means of this sacrifice of his 
own self he could only save the beloved brethren 
Much of the difficulty of understanding this pas¬ 
sage would be obviated if we remember that the 
apostle does not give expression to a decision 
formally reached, but rather to a sentiment stirred 
within him by an unutterable sorrow. He “ could 
wish himself accursed, if the purport of the wish 
could bo realized to the advantage of the Israel¬ 
ites” (31 ever. Com ,). (d) 41 Let hi m hem in tl i e rtm 1} 
(Gal. 1 ;8> 9) has the probable meaning of, Let him 
be execrable and accursed, (e) “Cnlleth Jesus 
accursed" (anathema, 1 Car. 12:3) moans, doubt- 
less, the act of any private individual who exe¬ 
crated Christ and accounted him accursed. The 
thought appears to be that those w ho speak by 
the spirit do not execrate Jesus, but confess him 
as Lord. (f) In 1 Cov. 10:22 we find the expres¬ 
sion “Anathema ifaran-atlm ” (ftvaQepa papav a(M). 
In this the apostle announces Ins accord with the 
will of God, that those who are destitute of love 
to Jesus should be doomed to final perdition. 
Maran-atha is the Chaldaic phrase for the Lord 
comes, and seems to be used in this connection to 
indicate that the fulfillment of such punishment 
will be associated with his coming. After “ let 
him be anathema ” there should bo a full stop, 

4. Ecclesiastical. “Tho Church has used the 
phrase ‘ anathema sit ’ from the earliest times wi th 
reference to those whom she excludes from her 
communion, either because of moral offenses or 
because they persist in heresy. In pronouncing 
anathema against willful heretics the Church does 
but declare that they are excluded from her com¬ 
munion, and that they must, if they continue 
obstinate, perish eternally” ( Cath . Diet.). 

ANATHEMATA (from ararlfh/u/, an+atdth'- 
ay-tnce r to lay up). In general the term wm applied 
to all kinds of ornaments in churches, these things 
having been sot apart to the service of God, In 
Luke 21:5 the word is thus used for the gifts and 
ornaments of the temple. In a stricter sense the 
word is used to denote memorials of greet favors 
which men had received from God. Very early a 
custom, still existing, sprang up of anyone receiv¬ 
ing a signal cure presenting to the Church what 
was called his ectypoma 1 or figure of the member 
cured, in gold or silver. Anathemara is also a 
term used to designate the coverings of the altar. 

AN'ATHOTH (Heb. ninaj, an-aw-thoth\ 
answers , i. e., to prayer). 

1. One of the sons of Becher, the son of Ben¬ 
jamin (1 Chron. 7:8). B. C. before 1210. 








ANCHOR 


ANDRONICUS 


2. One of the chief Israelites who sealed the 
covenant after the return from Babylon (Neh. 
10:19), B. C. about 445. 

3. A town in the tribe of Benjamin, belonging 
to the priests, also a city of refuge (Josh. 21:18; 
Jcr. 1:1), It is chiefly noted as the birth place of 
the prophet Jeremiah, and mostly his residence 
(Jor. 1:1; 11:21-23; 29:27). 11 Wft 8 ft w ul Ie< I town 
of some strength, seated on a broad ridge of hills, 
overlooking the valley of tho Jordan and the 
northern part of the Dead Sea. It was three 
miles N. of Jerusalem. Robinson identifies the 
present Anata with Anathoth, distant sin hour 
and a quarter from Jerusalem, containing about 
one hundred inhabitants. See 2 Sam, 23;27; 
1 Chron. 12:3; Ezra 2:23; Neh. 7:27. 

ANCHOR (Gr. hyKvpa, ang**koo~r<d£)> Very 
naturally the anchor lias been in use from the re¬ 
mote ages. In the heroic times of the Greeks 
large stones called tbval wore used for anchors. 



Those used by the Romans were usually of iron, 
and in shape resembled the modem anchor. The 
(scriptural mention of the nee of anchors is in 
Acts 27:29, 30, 40. From this prestige it would 
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and bow of vessels. 

Figurative. In Hob. 6:19 the anchor is used 
metaphorically for a spiritual support in times of 
trial, in which souse it is siiu frequently eiuployed. 
In the early Church il was also used with refer* 
ence to the persecutions which threatened the ship 
of the Church. In some cases above the trans¬ 
verse bar of the anchor stands the letter E, prob¬ 
ably an abbreviation oi JLtpis, nope, Dumeinues 
the anchor was associated with the fish, the sym¬ 
bol of the Saviour, the union of the two symbols 
expressing 41 hope in Jesus Christ.” 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (Chald. ‘p?T' p\??, 

at-teeh ' yov-meen ' advanced in days), an ex¬ 
pression applied to Jehovah in a vision of Daniel 
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God as an aged man, he does so not in contrast 
with the recent gods of the heathen which Anti¬ 
och us Epiphanes wished to introduce, or specially 
with reference to new gods; for God is not called 
the old God, but appears only as an old man, be¬ 
cause ngc inspires veneration and conveys the im¬ 
pression of majesty. This impression is height¬ 
ened by the vohe with which lie is covered, and 
by the appearance of the hair of Ins he ml, and 


also by the flames of fire which are seen to 
forth from his throne ” (Keil, Com., in loc.). 

ANCIENTS (Heb. TP.T zaw-kane ' old), at 
either decrepit or vigorous (Gen. 18:12, 13; 19: 
24:1, etc.); dder^ i, C., chief men, magistri 
(Isa. 8:14 j 24:23; Jer. 10:1 ; Ezek. 7:26; 8 
12, etc.). SccEldkhs; GLOSSARY. 

AND IF. See Glossary. 

AN'DREW.—1. Name and Family. ( 

'A Mt-'dreh'-as , manly.) A native of 
city of Bethsaida in Galilee (John 1:44), the 
of Jonas (John 21:15) and broil her Of Simon Ik 
(Matt. 4:18 ; 10:2; John 1:40). 

2. Personal History. (1) Receives Chi 
At first a disciple of John Baptist, Andrew 
led to receive Jesus by John pointing him ou 
“the lamb of God” (John 1:36—40). He t 
brought his brother Simon to the Master, tel 
him that he had “ found the Messiah ” (v. 41). T 
both returned to their occupation as fishermer 
the Sea of Galilee, and there remained until, a 
John Baptist’s imprisonment, they were callec 
Jesus to Follow him (Mutt. 4:18, sq.; Mark 1:14- 
(2) As apostle. The further mention of bin 
the gospels is his being ordained as one of 
twelve (Matt. 10:2; Mark 3:18; Luke (1:14); 
calling the attention of our Lord to the lad i 
the loaves and fishes at the feeding of the 
thousand (John 6:8); his introducing to Jesus 
tain Greeks who desired to see him (John 12: 
22); and his asking, along with his brother Sii 
and the two sons of Zebedee, for a further 
planation of what the Master had said in r€ 
ence to the destruction of the temple (Mark li 
He was one of those who, after the ascens 
continued at Jerusalem in the “upper roc 
(Acts 1:13). Scripture relates nothing of 
beyond these scattered notices. (3) Traditi 
The traditions about him are various. Euse 
makes him preach in Scythia; Jerome and r 
odoret in Achaia (Greece); Nicephorus in „ 
Minor and Thrace. It is supposed that he four 
a church in Constantinople, and ordained Sta< 
(q. v.), named by Paul (Rom. 16:9), as its 
bishop. At length, the tradition states, he c 
to Patrse, a city of Achaia, where iEgeas, 
proconsul, enraged at his persisting to pre 
commanded him to join in sacrificing to the 
then gods, and upon the apostle’s refusal In 
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crucified. To make his death more lingering 
was fastened to the cross, not with nails, but 
cords. Having hung two days, praising God, 
exhorting the spectators to embrace, or udher 
the faith, he is saiii to have expired on Never 
30, but in what year is uncertain. The crot 
stated to have been of the form called Crux d 
sala and pommnnlv known ns “St. Andr 
cross, X-” Some ancient writers speak o: 
apocryphal Acts of Andrew. 

ANDRONrCUS (Gr. 'AvdpovutoQ, an-dro ? 
kos, man-conquering ), a Jewish Christian, 1 
man and fellow-prisoner of Paul. He was 
verted before Paul, and was of note among 
apostles (Rom. 16:7), A. D. 60. Accordim 
Hippolytus, he became bishop of Pannonia; 
cording to Dorotheus, of Spain. 
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A'NEM (Heb. tK?, aw-name', tvio fountains ), 
Levitical city in Issachar, assigned to the Ger- 
jmites (1 Chron. 6:73). It is called En-gannim 
tsh. 19:21; 21:29). 

A/NER (Heb. “W, aw-nare ', a youth, an exile). 
L. A Canaanitish chief near Hebron who, with 
hcol and Ham re, was confederate with Abra- 
:ti. He joined in pursuit of Chedorlaomer and 
ired in the spoil, not following the example of 
raham (Gen. 14:18, 24), B. C. about 2250. 

J. A Levitical city assigned to the Kohath- 
3, and situated in Manasseh, W. of the Jordan 
Ohron. 6:70). It is called Tanach (Josh. 
25). 

AN'ETHOTITE, or ANETOTHITE, less 
■rect forms of Anglicizing the word Anathot- 
'e. See Anathoth. 

ANGEL (Heb. mal-awh Gr. dyyefof, 

f -el-os, both meaning messenger). In some 
■es the word is applied to human beings (Isa. 
19; Hal. 2:7; Rev. 1:20), or even figuratively 
impersonal agents (Exod. 14:19; 2 Sam. 24: 
17 ; Psa. 104:4). The connection must deter- 
le its force. In its most common use in Scrip- 
e the word nevertheless designates certain 
ritual and superhuman beings, who are there 
roduced to us as messengers of God. There 
but few books of the Bible—such as Ruth, 
hemiah, Esther, the epistles of John and James 
■hat make no mention of angels. 

With respect to their existence and nature, we 
1 the Scriptures presenting the same progress 
l development as with many other subjects of 
elation. Thus it is that the doctrine of angels 
lomes more distinct in the later periods of 
vish history, and is more full and significant in 
New Testament writings. Angels appear 
st frequently and conspicuously in connection 
h the coming and ministry of our Lord. His 
rds concerning the angels are of unmistakable 
ailing and value. According to his teaching 
y are personal, sinless, immortal beings, exist- 
in great number, and in close relation not 
y with individual men, but also with the history 
God’s kingdom (Hatt. 13:39; 18:10; 22:30; 
31; 26:53; Luke 15:10; 16:22). 

["here is harmony between the teachings of our 
'd upon this subject and those of the apostles 
l of the Scripture writers generally. Many 
istions that may be raised can receive no an- 
;r whatever from the Scriptures. Of the his- 
y of the angels we can know but little. It 
>ears that some of their number “ kept not 
ir first estate,” but fell under divine displeas- 
, and are reserved “ unto the judgment of the 
at day ” (Jude 6). 

Vside from the teachings of Scripture there is 
hing irrational, but quite the opposite, in be- 
‘ing in the existence of creatures superior to 
n in intelligence, as there are many inferior, 
t we depend wholly upon the Scriptures for our 
►wledge. The denial of the existence of angels, 
that of devils, springs from the materialistic, 
)elieving spirit, which in its most terrible form 
ues the existence of God. 

’he revelations of Scripture concerning angels, | 


while they possess a subordinate value, neverthe¬ 
less have a real value. 

1. They furnish a necessary safeguard against 
narrowness of thought as to the extent and variety 
of the creations of God. 

2. They help us in acquiring the proper con¬ 
ception of Christ, who is above the angels, and 
the object of angelic worship. 

3. They give a wonderful attractiveness to our 
conception of that unseen world to which we are 
hastening. 

4. They set before us an example of joyous 
and perfect fulfillment of God’s will. “ Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven,” i. e., by the angels. 

5. They put to shame the horrible indifference 
of multitudes of mankind with respect to the 
great work of conversion. “ There is joy among 
the angels over one sinner that repenteth.” 

6. They broaden our view of the manifold 
mercies of God, whose angels are “ sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salva¬ 
tion” (Heb. 1:14; comp. 12:22). 

7. They remind us of our high rank as human 
beings, and our exalted destiny as Christians. We 
who are “made but little lower than the angels” 
may become as the angels of God in heaven (Psa. 
8:6, R.V.,“lower than God;” Matt. 22:30).—E.McC. 

ANGELIC HYMN, the hymn Gloria in ex~ 
celsis, so called because the former part of it was 
sung by the angels when announcing the birth of 
Jesus (Luke 2:14). In several oriental liturgies it 
is used in the earlier part of the service. Before 
the time of Edward VI it was sung before the 
collect, epistle, and gospel, but was afterward 
transferred to the closing part of the office, as a 
song of thanksgiving after communion. 

ANGELIC SALUTATION, the greeting 
extended to the Virgin Mary by the angel when he 
announced to her that she was to become the 
mother of Jesus (Luke 1 : 28 ). See Ave Maria. 

ANGER (usually Heb. £]$$, af; Gr. opyfyor-gay'), 
the emotion of instant displeasure, indignation, 
arising from the feeling of injury done or in¬ 
tended, or from the discovery of offense against 
law. 

The anger attributed to God in the New Testa¬ 
ment is that in God which stands opposed to 
man’s disobedience, obstinacy (especially in re¬ 
sisting the Gospel), and sin, and manifests itself 
in punishing the same. 

Anger is not evil per se , being, as love, an 
original susceptibility of our nature. If anger 
were in itself sinful, how could God himself be 
angry? Paul commands the Ephesians (Eph. 4:26) 
that when angry they are not to sin. “ Paul does 
not forbid the being angry (Gr. bpyltyatk) in itself, 
and could not forbid it, because there is a holy 
anger, which is the ‘spur to virtue,’ as there is 
also a divine anger; . . . but the being angry is to 
be without sin ” (Meyer, Com., in loc.). 

Anger is sinful when it rises too soon, without 
reflection; when the injury which awakens it is 
only apparent; when it is disproportionate to the 
offense; when it is transferred from the guilty to 
the innocent; when it is too long protracted and 
becomes revengeful (Matt. 5:22; Eph. 4:26; Col. 
3:8). 
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ANGLE (Heb. TOri, khak-kaw Isa. 19:8 ; 
Hab. 1:15), mediaeval English for “hook” (Job. 
41:1). See Glossary, 

A'NIAM (Heb. an-ee-awm', sighing 

of the people), the last named of the sons of 
Shemidah, of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. 
7:19), B. 0. after 1210. 

A'NIM (Heb. tn??, aw-neemfountains ), a 
city in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 15:50), ten 
miles S. W. of Hebron, and probably the same as 
the present Ghuwein, 

ANIMAL, an organized living body, en¬ 
dowed with sensation. In the Hebrew there are 
several terms rendered “creature,” “living thing,” 
“cattle,” etc. “The animals are in Lev. 11 di¬ 
vided into four classes: (1) Larger terrestrial 
animals (v* 2); (3) aquatic animals (vers. 0, 10) ; 
(11) birds (v. 18); (4) smaller animals (vers* 20, 29, 
41, sq.); and these classes were again distin¬ 
guished into clean, l e*» eatable, and into unclean, 
whose flesh was not to be eaten (comp. Lev* 11 
and Dent. 14:1-20). The larger terrestrial ani¬ 
mals were, moreover, in the Old Testament sepa¬ 
rated into cattle, i. e., tame domestic animals, and 
into beasts of the field or wild beasts (Keil, Bib . 
Arch.). 

Clean and Unclean. The distinction be¬ 
tween clean and unclean animals goes back to the 
time of primeval man (Gen. 7:2; 8:20), but it did 
not originate in a dunUstic view of creation. Ac¬ 
cording to Bible teaching all the creatures of the 
earth weve created good and pure, as creations of 
the holy God (Gen. 1:31). Impurity entered into 
creation through man’s fall; and the irrational 
creature, although not affected by sin, suffered 
under its consequences. From the lists (Lev. 11: 

I- 31, 46; Beut. 14:1-19), the clean animals (i. e., 
such as could be eaten) were ruminant quadru¬ 
peds, which parted the hoof, were cloven-footed, 
and chewed the cud; aquatic animals with fins 
and scales; all birds except the nineteen species 
named; flying insects, having two long legs for 
leaping, as the grasshopper. 

For Sacrifice. Sacrifices were of (&) the 
beeve kind, a cow, bull, or calf; the ox, having 
been mutilated, could not have been offered 
(Lev. 22:24); (b) the goat kind—a hc-gont, a shfc- 
gunt, or n kid ; (c) the sheep kind—a ewe, nun, or 
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These regulations would seem to have been 
abrogated by our Lord, when he taught that in¬ 
ward purity was the great essential (Matt. 15:11, 
17-20). In the vision Peter was taught the essen¬ 
tial cleanliness of all God’s creatures (Acts 10: 

II - 16 ). 

Paul speaks decidedly upon this point (Rom. 
i|. rvi ; Tit. 1:15), and yet the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem placed “things strangled,” 
and “ blood,” along with “ pollutions of idols and 
fornication,” on the list of things prohibited 
(Acts 15:20). 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

The proportion of animals mentioned in the 
Bible compared with the total number found in 
Bible lands is far larger than that which obtains 


in the case of plants. There are 38 mamnn 
out of perhaps 130, 34 birds out of about 350, 
reptiles out of nearly 100, and one amphibian out 
a considerable number indigenous in these lan 
It is a notable fact that not a single species 
fish is mentioned by name. Of insects there 
sixteen, out of a number not as yet satisfactoi 
settled. Scorpions and spiders are mentioned g 
erically. The number of species is considerai 
Four only of the large number of mollusks f 
only one of the worms are specifically nam 
Coral and sponge are the generic representath 
of their respective orders. Few even of 
mammals, except the domestic animals, are speci 
Most of them are generic or family names, 
which is often appended, “ after his kind.” Soi 
as the chamois , mole , unicorn , are mis translate 
others, as the dragon and satyr , are fabulous. 
ADDER. See Serpent. 

ANT (Heb. nem-awdaw'). There 

large numbers of species of ants in the East, e 
innumerable hosts of them make their nests bes 
the thrashing floors, and wherever their favoi 
food is found. In every country in the world 
ant is proverbial for industry, so there has ne 
been any controversy with regard to the pass: 
in Prov. 6:6, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard.” U 
habits of the ants of cool climates and of those 
the tropical and semitropical countries differ 
much that considerable controversy has arisen 
to the wisdom and foresight of this insect. Pr 
30:26: “The ants are a people not strong, 
they prepare their meat in the mmimer.” Tli 
arc, however, eennin, facte in regard to the a 
of the Holy Land which settle this controversy 
favor of the rigid accuracy of the author of 
Proverbs. They are: (1) The ants of these co 
tries lay up vast stores of grain in their ne 
(2) To facilitate this act of providence they pi 
their nests as near as possible to the places wh 
grain is thrushed or stored. (3) They certai 
eat this groin during the winter season* (4) T 
encourage certain insects which secrete aw 
juice 1 * to contort with them* and collect i 
store their eggs with their own, that they r 
have them at hand for future use when t 
shall have hatched. 

In regard to their wisdom, we have abund 

niri^nrina r.f if in +V1OIT' cranial QT»H miUt.QrV ni'CT! 

zation, the fact that they take and train slai 
and that they have elaborately constructed ne 
with overground and underground roads, and 
some cases, practice a sort of agriculture. 

ANTELOPE (R. Y. } Deut. 14:5 ; Isa. 51:! 
See Ox. 

APES (Heb. tpp, kofe, monkey). We have 
hint as to the kinds ol apes which were brou 
by the merchant navies of Solomon and Hir; 
but it is probable that they were very numert 
on jjjoy continue to be to the present day on 
the ships coming from the East Indies throi 
the Suez Canal. They are distributed in this i 
in considerable numbers throughout all the co 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, though 
indigenous in any except the Barbury States , 
[ Gibraltar, 
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ARROWSNAKE. See Serpent. 

ASP. See Serpent. 

ASS (Heb. kham-ore ' the male ass; 

MK, aw-thone ' she ass ; Gr. ovof, tm'-os, donkey ; 
ro^vyiov, hoop-od-zoog'-ee-on, under the yoke). The 
is is one of the earliest and most frequently 
entioned animals alluded to in the Bible. Asses 
■e spoken of in connection with the history of 
haraoh (Gen. 12:16), Abraham (Gen. 22:3), Ja- 
»b (Gen. 32:5), Moses (Exod. 4:20), Balaam (Num. 
i: 21-33), and in fact most of the notable persons 
entioned in the Old Testament. There was noth- 
g in any sense degrading in the idea of riding on 
i ass, as might perhaps be inferred from Zech. 9:9 
omp. Matt. 21:7). It was the sign of the peace- 
1 mission of Christ. Kings, high priests, judges, 
id the richest people of ancient and modern 
nes, have ridden on an ass. Many of the asses 
' Damascus, Bagdad, Aleppo, Cairo, Cyprus, and 
her parts of the East are beautiful animals, very 
sy in gait, and perfectly surefooted. They often 
■st very high prices, and are adorned with mag- 
ficent caparisons. 

They have also been used from the remotest an¬ 
nuity as beasts of burden. Special breeds of 
em are raised for this purpose. Some of them 
e very small and cheap, while others are but 
tie smaller than a mule, and carry burdens of 
eater weight in proportion to their size than 
iy other animal. The pack saddle differs ac- 
■rding to the use to which it is put. The fa- 
iliar crosstree is employed for firewood. Abra- 
im doubtless loaded the wood for the sacrifice in 
is way (Gen. 22:3). When sheaves of grain are 
be loaded a kind of cradle is suspended to 
is or to the flat saddle. This latter, called in 
rabic a jeldl, is composed of an under layer 
thick felt and an upper of strong haircloth, 
th a padding between, about six inches in thick- 
■ss, of straw or sedges. This saddle is flat on 
p and bent down over each side of the animal, 
as to protect his ribs from the pressure of the 
ad. Over such a saddle as this sacks of grain 
cut straw are thrown and tied fast by a rope 
.ssing under the breast. The sons of Jacob 
obably used this sort (Gen. 42:26, 27). If sand 
to be carried, small panniers are slung over 
e saddle, and hang down on either side without 
uching the body. If bread or other provisions, 
■t liable to be injured by pressure, are taken 
:'ger panniers are used. In such Jesse and Abi- 
il may have sent their presents (1 Sam. 16:20; 
:18). If fruit is to be carried two boxes are 
mg in similar manner. Children are often car- 
id in this way in larger boxes. Probably Moses’s 
fe sat on a jeldl } with her children in boxes on 
her side of her, when going down to Egypt 
xod. 4:20). Sacks of grain or straw are often 
mg across the bare back of an ass. 

Asses were also used for plowing (Isa. 30:24; 

: 20 ). 

It was not allowed to the Israelites to yoke an 
and an ass together (Deut. 22:10). They were 
t allowed to eat its flesh, yet in the stress of 
snger during the siege of Samaria they violated 
is law (2 Kings 6:25). 

The she ass is the one intended in a number of 


places not indicated in our translations (Num. 
22:21-33; 1 Sam. 9:3; 2 Kings 4:22, 24). David 
had an officer to take care of his she asses (1 Chron. 
27:30). 

Ass colts (Gen. 49:11) are also called foals (Gen. 
32:15), youmg ass (Isa. 30:6), and colt ( Job 11:12). 
They are all translated from the same Hebrew 
word, ’ ayir. 

Wild asses are frequently mentioned, two He¬ 



brew words (N“]E, peh'-reh } running wild ; 
aw-rode' y lonesome) being so translated. Both 
are found together in one parallelism (Job 39:5), 
but rendered by the single expression wild ass. 
We have no means of knowing whether they refer 
to the same or different species. Asinm onager , 
Pall., and A. heniippm % St. Hilaire, are found in 
the deserts nearest to Palestine. 

BADGER (Heb. ttiQPi, takh'-ash). Although 
the badger is found throughout the Holy Land, 
its skin is unsuitable for the outer covering of 
the tabernacle (Exod. 25:5, etc.), and for sandals 
(Ezek. 16:10). Moreover, the Heb. techashim would 
seem to be from a root cognate with the Arab. 
tuchas , which signifies the dolphin , and possibly 
sea animals similar in general appearance, as the 
porpoise , halicore y and seal. The R. V. has ren¬ 
dered the Hebrew original by seal y with a mar¬ 
ginal of porpoise. The skins of all these would 
suit the requirements of the case, and it is not un¬ 
likely that the term is to be understood in the 
broad sense of such marine creatures, rather than 
in the restricted application to a single species. 
A number of such species were obtainable in the 
Red Sea, near Sinai. Seals are, and must have 
been, rare. We prefer dolphin or porpoise to any 
other rendering. 

BALD LOCUST. See Locust. 

BAT (Heb. E]Vu)55, at-al-lafe f ). The Hebrew idea 
of a bat was “ a fowl that creeps, going upon all 
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fours/ 1 Jt was unclean (Lev* 11:19). It is in re* 
ality n mummul, and ilB wings are membranous 
and destitute of feathers. It lias a mouselike 
odor. It lives in caverns, tombs, or ruins (Isa. 
2:19-21). The bat is a voracious destroyer of 
fruit, making it necessary for those who try to 
raise it in the neighborhood of cities to cover the 
clusters, or even the whole tree, with a net. There 
are about fifteen species of bats in the Holy Land. 

BEAK (Heb. or dobe). The bear is 
now a somewhat rare animal in Syria, being con- 
Sucd to the higher regions of Lebanon, A utile ba- 
non, and Anmmis, and found very sparingly in the 
wilder portions of Lushun, Gilead, and Moab* It 
is rarely or never seen now in western Palestine. 
It is known in science as Urms Sip'i<tcus y Ehr., 
and differs from the brown bear of Europe by its 
grayish fur. It was once abundant in Palestine 
(l Sum. 17:36; 2 Kings 2:24). The Scripture 
alludes to the cunning of the bear (Lam. 3:10\ to 
the ferocity of the she bear robbed of her whelps 
(2 Sam, 17:8; Prim 17:12; IIos. 13:8), to the 
danger of the bear to man (1 Sum. 17:34, 36; 
Amos 5:19). The bear feeds principally on roots, 
fruits, and other vegetable products, but does not 
fail to avail itself of the chance to devour any 
animal which may come in its way. Hence the 
significance of the picture of the peaceful reign of 
Christ (Isa. 11:7). 

BEAST. There is so great a want of uni¬ 
formity and accuracy in both the A. V. and the 
R. Y. in their renderings of the three Hebrew 
words for living creatures that our limits will not 
allow us to make an analysis of them. Beasts 
were created on the fifth and sixth day. The 
term is sometimes used by the translators for 
Heb. be-hay-maw', dumb; at others for 

l “P3 , S J beh-ere*; and still again for ‘’ll, khahfee , to 
live. It is sometimes employed for living things 
(Gen. 7:14), or animals in contradistinction la man 
(Gen. 6:7), or tuuniriuilhi (1 Kings 4:33), or the ani¬ 
mal kingdom (Prov. 30:80), or wild btaste us dis¬ 
tinguished from cattle (Geiu 7:14), or quadruped* 
(Gen. 7:2), etc. Paul describes his opponents as 
mrid (I Cor. 10:32), Peter speaks of cer¬ 
tain sinners us natural bruin beasts (2 Pot* 2:12), 
In the same manner, Jude 10. The New Testa¬ 
ment word for beast is Oqpiov, thay-ree'-on . 

"RT^T^Pi ^TTpVi ^ l "T")lD k l cloh.n. f i'n / m p nvflfi.vhiS Tn 

the Holy Land, while bees occasionally make their 
hives in trees, as in other countries (1 Sam. 
14:25, 26), they generally resort to clefts in the 
rocks, usually almost inaccessible to man. There 
are several allusions to the rocky homes of the 
bees (Dent 32:13; Psa. Shift). They are espe¬ 
cially abundant in the wilderness of Judea (MuLt. 

Q./A 1'aaa^t witli flu>u nill» fn+Aj^fpi 1 - 

ence by man with their retreats (Deut. 1:44 ; Psa. 
118:12). 

The numbers of wild bees at present in Pales¬ 
tine would not justify the expression “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” It is, however, 
probable that they were far more numerous at the 
time when the Israelites entered Canaan. But 
the number of domesticated bees in the country is 
enormous, and, added to the wild ones, fully jus¬ 


tifies the hyperbole. Among the peasant popu 
tion they are in almost every house. 

Honey is used not only in its separate stai 
but fruit is preserved in it, and it is used as 
sauce for a variety of confections and pastrh 
It was a standard article of commerce (Eze 
27:17). Stores of it were collected at Mizp. 
(Jer. 41:8). It was not allowed to be used 
burnt offerings (Lev. 2:11). The honey in t 
carcass of the lion (Judg. 14:8) is best explain 
by the rapidity with which a carcass is denud 
by wild beasts and ants in this hot climate a 
then dried in the blazing sun. 

According to the author of Proverbs (24:13), 
is good to eat honey, but (25:16, 27) not to : 
dulge to surfeit. Other references to honey cc 
vey sundry moral lessons (Ezek. 3:3; Psa. 19:1 
Prov. 16:24). 

BEETLE, an insect of the grasshopper ki 
(Lev. 11:22). See Locust. 

BEEVES. See Cattle, Ox. 
BEHEMOTH, the plural of the Hebrew wc 
for Beast (q. v.), used (Job 40:15-24) of the hipj 
potamus, the beast, only excelled by leviathc 
with the description of which ends the dim 
begun in ch. 38, and carried upward until it fin 
its acme in the “king over all the children 
pride” (41:34). The hippopotamus is a pad 
derm, the largest except the elephant and t 
rhinoceros, amphibious in habits, living on ve; 
table food, and corresponding well with the < 
scription in the above passage. It is found int 
upper Nile, and was common in the lower 
ancient times. It may have been found in t 
Jordan (40:23), although poetic license would ma 
it quite possible that the mention of that rh 
should have reference only to its aquatic hab 
and its courage, and not to its geographical ranj 
Indeed, “the river” of the first member of t 
parallelism can only mean the Nile, and the nn 
tion of the Jordan in the second would seem to 
simply to strengthen the hyperbole. 

BIRD. See Fowl. 

BITTERN. See Porcupine. 

BOAR. See Swine. 

BULL, BULLOCK. See Ox. 

CALF. See Ox. 

CAMEL (Heb>?-;> gaw-mawV , labor, burd\ 
bearing; Gr. KagrjTioQ, hand-ay-loss), one of t 
most useful of the domestic animals of the Ea 
With the exception of the elephant it is the Jarg< 
animal used by man. It is often eight feet 
more in height, and possessed of great stren^ 
and endurance. It has a broad foot, which \ 
ables it to walk over sandy wastes without sir 
in rr Hppnlv hpripaf-li flip surface. Tt. has a nrn\ 
ion in its stomach for storing water enough 
enable it to travel for days together withi 
drinking. It is capable of subsisting on t 
coarsest and bitterest of herbage, and can ta 
into its horny mouth the most obdurate thor 
which it grinds up with its powerful teeth a 
digests with its ostrich-like stomach. To offset 
great height it is formed to kneel, so that it c 
be loaded as easily as an ass, and then rise w 
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burden of five hundred pounds and plod on 
ough the hottest day, and the most inhospitable 
<te of the deserts, in which it finds its con- 
ial home. The hump on its back is not only a 
p to retaining its pack saddle, but a storehouse 
fat, in reserve against its long fasts. The flesh, 
lough forbidden to the Israelites, is cm Lon by 
Arabs, and sokl in the markets of all oriental 
es. Its skin is used in making sandals, and its 
r in the weaving of the coarse cloth of which 
ir tents and outer garments are made. Its 
k, and the products made from it, are a prime 
nent in the diet list of the Bedouin. 

'he allusions to the camel in the Scripture are 
mmerous that it is unnecessary to point them 



They prove that it was used from the earliest 
>s in the very regions where it is now the main 
ince of the people for traversing the otherwise 
)st inipassable deserts, and transporting bur- 
4 too heavy lor other animals to carry, 
he word rendered dromedaries (Isa. 60:6; Jer. 
) does not refer to tile peculiar breed of blood 
els known by that mime, but to young winch, 
latter reference being to the female, 
igurative, In the two passages (Mutt. 1 0:24; 
4) the size of the camel is made the basis of 
parison. There is not a particle of evidence 
ivor of the statement that the needle's eye, in 
former passage, refers to the smaller gate cut 
ugh the panel of the city gates of the Bust, or 
such a gate is, or over was, called a needle's 
The whole force of the comparison in both 
ages Is found in the hyperbole. Moreover, no 
el could ever be forced through one of these 
11 gates, 

ANKERWORM, probably a stage in the 
lopment of the Locust (q. v.). 

AT. The cat is nowhere alluded to in the 
Uj excepting m the Apocrypha (Epistle of Jer. 
It is not mentioned in classical authors, ex- 
when treating of Egyptian history. This 
is the stranger us there me two species of 
cats in Palestine, and Iho domestic cat is ex* 
ingly common now all through the East. 
ATERPILLAR. See Locust. 

ATTLE (the rendering of several Hebrew 
Greek words) were of prime Importance to 
Hebrews. Their first employment was the 
of flocks and herds. On their arrival in 
)t they were assigned to the land of Goshen, 


Cock 


oji account of its pastoral facilities. They then 
became herdsmen and shepherds to Pharaoh. 
One of the words, mikm A, translated with, sig- 
iii lies possession & It includes I io rued eattle, ho rate*, 
asses, sheep, and goats. The specific words for 
animals of the bovine species, and for sheep ami 
goats, are also occasionally rendered cattle, Also 
behemah , which means, primarily, beast in general. 

CHAMELEON (Heb. fp, or rps, ko'-akh). 
There is no possibility of determining with cer¬ 
tainty the animal intended by this Hebrew word 
in the list of creeping things (Lev. 11:80). It was 
probably a lizard, and more likely to have been 
the Nile monitor than the chameleon. The R. V. 
renders it land crocodile. The former of these at¬ 
tains a length of five to six feet, and the latter of 
four to five. On the authority of the LXX. and 
the Vulgate the A. V. has rendered it chame¬ 
leon. 

On the other hand the R. V. has rendered tin- 
shemeth , at the end of the verse, by chameleon , 
instead of mole of the A.V. This is based on the 
fact that iinshemeth is derived from a root signify¬ 
ing to breathe , and that the ancients believed that 
the chameleon lived on air. This somewhat fan¬ 
ciful idea is hardly probable enough to do away 
with the authority of the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
which render tho word mole. Tim reference, how¬ 
ever, is not to the true mole, but to the mole rat , 
Spalax typhlus , which is abundant in Bible lands. 
If the above views be correct, chameleon should 
be dropped from the biblical fauna. 

CHAMOIS (Heb. "lfeT , zeh'-mer'). The chamois 
of Europe Is not found in the Holy Land. The 
animal referred to by this name (Deut. 14:5) was 
certainly not one of the domestic animals. It was 
also certainly known to them bv its Hebrew name, 
zemtr, and within the reach of the Israelites, as it 
was spoken of as an animal tlmt they might, cat. 
No unimsd satisfies t he probabilities of t he case so 
well as the mountain sheep of Egypt and Arabia, 
known as the mmlad and the kehsh. It is prob¬ 
able that it was abundant in Stnui, where it is to 
be found even now. H is distinguished from the 
Other animals of its group by the long hn.fr on its 
throat mid breast, extending like ft ruffle to its 
foreknee. Its horns resemble those of the beden , 
or mountain goat. 

CHICKEN. See Cock. 

COCK. The only mention of domestic fowls 
in the Old Testament is in connection with the 
daily provision for Solomon’s table (1 Kings 4:23). 
The Hebrew word, bar-boor lias been ren¬ 
dered guinea foict.% capons, mid fatted 

fish t as well ns the fatted fowl of the A. V- and the 
R. V, I» i.lm absence of decisive evidence we may 
accept the opinion of our translators and assume 
that such an epicure as Solomon did not fail to 
have so delicious an element in his larder. 

In the New Testament the cock crowing is men¬ 
tioned as a measure of time in connection with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Matt. 26:34, 74; Mark 
14:30; Luke 22:34; John 18:27). Cocks are not 
regular in their times of crowing, sometimes crow¬ 
ing twice (Mark Ht:35), and ftt other times irregu¬ 
larly through the night or before the dawn. 
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The hen is alluded to but once in the Scripture 
(Luke 13:34). 

COCKATRICE. See Serpent. 

COLT. See Ass, Horse. 

CONEY (Heb. ISlUj shaw-fawn^ a small pach¬ 
ydermatous animal, with a dentition and foot re* 
sembling those of the hippopotamus. It fa as 
large as a rabbit. It Jins a plump body and very 
short ears and tail. Its scientific name is Hymx 
Sgriatm. It does not really chew the cud. but 
1ms a motion of the jaws which resembles that 
function. Had it divided the hoof it would un¬ 
doubtedly have been admitted into the list of 
animals allowed to the Hebrews for food (Lev. 
11:5; Deut, 14:7). 

The coney lives in holes and clefts of the rocks 
{P$ 4 t, 104:18; Prov. 30:24, 26). It is found 
throughout the whole length of Sinai, Palestine, 
and Lebanon. 

CORAL (Heb. ffl.pN'n, raw-maw ', high in value). 
It is uncertain what substance is intended by the 
word rdmoth , rendered coral by both the A. Y. 
and the R. Y. As coral, however, is a precious 
commodity, and highly suitable for the require¬ 
ments of the only two passages in which the word 
occurs, wc may rest contented with this tranida- 
t i on (Job 28:18; Ezek .27:16). Th is subst.tu i eo is 
the skeleton of microscopic zoophytes. It is of a 
great variety of colors, shapes, and consistency. 
The most valuable is the red. Many of the 
branches of coral fire extremely beautiful. The 
Red Sea was probably named so on account of the 
rod coral growing in Its waters. The best coral is 
brought from Persia and the Red &eu, but a very 
good quality is also found In the Mediterranean. 
Fine specimens of the best colors may bring fifty 
dollars the ounce. Coral was much valued among 
the ancients and the Arabs for makimz beads and 
other ornaments. 

CORMORANT. In the list of unciean birds 
(Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:17) the word cormorant is 
probably the correct rendering of the Heb. 

shaw-lawk ', bird of prey. It is abundant 
in the Holy Land. It is a large black bird, living 
by fishing. Its scientific name is Phaluviocorux 
edrbo. In all other places in the A. V. whore cor¬ 
morant is used pelican should be substituted for 
it, as the true rendering of the original, & aw ~ 

sith' ojnmifipa 

COW. See Ox. 

CRANE (Heb. 0*10, soos } leap). The word oc¬ 
curs only twice in the Bible (Isa. 38:14 ; .Ter. 8:7), 
and in both places should be rendered frittering, 
or twiiterer y as applied to the swallow or some 
similar bird. Notwithstanding the opinion of the 
A. Y. and the R. Y,, we think that the crane 
ought to be dropped from the list ul bibucai Ijuub. 

CROCODILE (marg. Job 41:1), a well-known 
saurian, found In ancient times hi lower as well 
as upper Egypt, but now confined to the upper 
waters of the Nile. It was probably abundant in 
the Kishon in Bible days. It is said to be still 
found there. It fa the creature intended by 
* l dragon” (Ezek. 29:3) and u whale ” (32:2 ; comp. 
Jer. 14:6, R. Y., marg.). See Leviathan. 


CUCKOW, a mistranslation of a Hebr 
word, CplD, shakh'-af which is probably 
neric for bird of the sea gull family. The w« 
occurs only twice (Lev. 11:16 ; Deut. 14:15, R. 
“ seamew ”). 

DOE (R. Y., Prov, 5:19, for roe t A. Y.) is 
female of the wild goat. Sec Goat, Wild. 

DOG (Heb. kth'-teb, yelping; awap 
koo-nar'-ee-on , puppy ; tcvcjv, koo'-ohn , dog). *] 
dog referred to in the Scriptures is invariably 
unclean animal, m familiar iu ihe streets of 
oriental cities. He fa a cowardly, lazy, deapi 
creature. He eats garbage, dead animals (Ek 
22:31), human llcsh (1 Kings 14:11), blood (I ICi 
22:38), lie is the lowest type of vfieness (Ece 
0:4; 2 Sam, 8: 3; Isa. 66:3 ). I logs wan dor t h ro i 
the streets (Pea. 69:6, 14), With all their c 
ardiee they arc treacherous and violent (Psa. 22: 
29). The only good thing said of them is t 
they watch the Hocks (Job 30:1 ; Isa. 56: 
Christ compares the Gentiles to them (M 
15:26). Those who are shut out of heaven 
called dogs (Kev. 22:15). The price of a 
(Dent. 23:18) probably refers to sodomy. The 
turn of a fool to his folly is compared to mu 
the most disgusting of the many filthy habit; 
the dog (Prov. 26:11; 2 Pet. 2:22). 

DOLEFUL CREATURES (Heb. rik,o'-< 
a howler; Isa. 13:21; A. Y., marg., “ Ochii 
refer to birds or beasts which emit shrieks 
howlings or ominous sounds, such ns the boon 
of owls, the wailing cry of jackals, and the die 
howling of wolves. The point of Lhe allurin' 
the fact that such creatures resort to ruins 
deserted dwellings, and indicate the desola 
which has overtaken them. 

DOLPHIN. See Badger. 

DOVE (Heb. W'-p, yo-naw'; Gr. Treptor 
jler-indcr-ak')* Four species of wild pigeons 
found in Bible lands, the ring dove , or t 
pigeon t the stock dove, the rock dm% and the 
rnmjwd rock dove . They mo all known by 
name of hanulm in Arabic. They make t 
itpijfii film clefts and holes of the rocks (C 
2:14 ; Jer. 48:28 ; Ezek. 7:16). They also ne: 
trees. They are unresisting (Mutt. 10:16), 
therefott> suitable for sacrifice (Gen, 15:9; 
12:6-8; Luke 2:24; Mark 11:15; John 2:14- 

rru„.r ««« +:™;a moo ■ t.Viov flv t.n profit 

lances in tlieir migrations (Pea. 56:6-8) ; they 
gentle (Omit. 1:15; 4:l s etc.). Therefore a - 
was the form in which the Holy Spirit descei 
on Jesus Christ (Matt. 3:16, etc.). Sec Tui 
dove. Wild doves arc very numerous hi t 
parts of the Holy Land. There arc also vast i 
bets of tame pigeons in all the cities and vilh 
They Wn kept from the curliest li 

Being acceptable for sacrifices, they were 
dean, and used as food. 

DOVE’S DUNG (Heb. khar 

yomeem'). Several theories have been formul 
to explain the difficulty in regard to this mat 
as an article of food (2 Kings 6:26): (l) Th 
was a kind of plant. No plant with this i 
has been discovered, however, and It is uni 
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any plant would have been found in any 
itity in a place in the last extremity of famine, 
rhat it was in reality dung, but used as a 
ilizer, to promote the quick growth of vege- 
es for food. This is fanciful, and not sup- 
ed by the context. (3) That the people, in 
depth of their despair and starvation, actually 
this disgusting material. This seems the most 
table view, and is supported by the fact that 
milar occurrence took place in the English 
V in 1316. 

RAGON (Heb. V?*?, tan-neen'). This word is 
in the A. V. with several meanings: (1) In 
lection with desert animals (Isa. 13:22; 34:13, 
itc.), it is best translated by wolf,\ and not by 
;< al , as in R. V. The feminine form of the 
■ •"EFl, tan-naw', is found in Mai. 1:3. (2) 

monsters (Psa. 74:13; 148:7; Isa. 

). (3) Serpents , even of the smaller 

i (Dent. 32:33 ; Psa. 01:13). (4) The 

xlik (Ezek, 29:3 ; 32:2, mni’g.). (5) In 
New Testament (Rev, 12:3, et seq.) it 
■s to a mythical monster , which is va- 
dy described and figured in the legends 
1 nations. One of the Hebrew words, 
llv rendered dragon, Is in some places 
dated serpents (Exod. 7:9, 10, 12), 

ROMEDARY (Heb. tffcn, reh'-kesh, swift 
; •m ram-mawk' % a brood mare). Besides 
■eferences to the dromedary in the A. Y. (Isa. 

; Jer. 2:23), where the word should be ren- 
1 young camel (Heb. beh'-ker\ it is also 

ioned in 1 Kings 4:28 u.nd Esth. 8:10; in the 
being an erroneous rendering of a Hebrew 
signifying “ swift hcmfaf as in margin, and 
lc second another word signifying * l mares” 
c is no dear and undoubted reference to the 
edary in the Scripture. 

AGLE (Heb. TE55, ueh'-slier; Etl 1 ^ raw- 
'mf; Gr. aerdf, ah-et-os / ), The word eagle in 
L Y. includes both the eagles proper and the 
res. There are no less than four of the for- 
ind eight of the latter in the Holy Land. The 
common of the vultures are the griffon and 
Egyptian tmllure, commonly known nu Pha* 
s chicken. The commonest of the eagles is 
short toed eagle, Circwim GtillUtm, Gmcl 
rf these birds are swift (Deut. 28:49), soar 
(Prov, 23:5), nest in inaccessible rooks (Job 
-30), and sight their prey from afar (Job 
), Besides the above references the habits 
gles and vultures are alluded to in numerous 
ges(Xnm. 24:21; Job 9:26; Prov. 30:17,19; 
,9:16; Ezek. 17:3 : Ohad. 4; Hub. 1:8 ; Mutt 
; Luke 17:37). The tenderness of the eagle 
young is also graphically set forth (Exod. 
Dent. 32:11). Its great rtge is also noted 
103:5; Isa. 40;31), 

rGS. See Fowl. 

jEPHANT. This animal is not mentioned 
3 text of the A. Y., but twice in the margin 
ngs 10:22 ; 2 Chron. 9:21). The animal is 
oned in Maccabees. 

YE. See Sheep. 
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FALCON, R. Y. for A. Y. “kite” (Lev. 11: 
14; Deut. 14:13), and A. Y. “ vulture ” (Job 28:7). 

FALLOW DEER, a mistranslation of Heb. 
TlUtr, yakh-moor' (Deut. 14:5; 1 Kings 4:23), 
which is correctly rendered by R. Y. “roebuck.” 

FERRET. See Gecko. 

FISH. The Greek language has over four 
hundred names of fishes. The Hebrew, as we 
have it in the Bible, has not even one. Neverthe¬ 
less fishes arc mentioned frequently in the Scrip¬ 
tures. They were classified as clean t having tins 
and scales, and unclean^ not so furnished. Whales, 
seals, dolphins, and other creatures, now known to 
be lung breathers, were regarded by the Hebrews 
a s fish. There arc forty-five species in the inland 
waters and very large numbers in the Mediter- 



Fish found in Sea of Galilee. 


miieun Sea. Dngon, the god of the Philistines, 
had a man’s body and a fish’s tail. There are 
many allusions to fishing in the Bible, 

FLEA (Heb. par^mhe'), a most annoy¬ 

ing and unfortunately most common insect hi the 
East. David compares himself to a flea in order 
to discredit Sun! (1 Sam. 24:14). The similar 
reference (1 Sam. 26:20) is considered by some an 
error in the text, 

FLY (Heb. zeb-oob / ). The immense 

number of flies in the East is one of its most strik¬ 
ing characteristics. The number oF species is also 
very large, Tim Heb, which is part of 

the name of the god of Ekroii, Ranl-zcbub, h 
generic, but as the house fly is the most familiar 
represen (at i ve i t wt n i U1 be most f re quo fitiy thou ght 
o( in connection with this name. It is uncertain 
whether the plague of flies, ^“1^, aw-robe% refers 
to the swarming of a single species (R. Y., Psa, 
78:45, “swarms of flies”), om multiplication of 
Mich noxious insects (A. Y. 11 divers sorts of 
flies ”). “ Devoured them 11 can hardly mean ale 

them up bodily, nor bit them ; but destroyed their 
food, and overwhelmed them with their nastiness. 
FOAL. See Ass, Horse. 

FOWL. A number of Hebrew words are ren¬ 
dered fowl, as *" 13 ^ 21 , bar-boor' ; ofe; 
tsip-pore'. They are all translated by other word* 






Fox 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Goat, Wild 


also, as “bird,” “birds of prey,” “sparrow,” etc. 
This want of uniformity tends to obscure mean¬ 
ings which would otherwise be simple. 

1. Birds were divided into clean and unclean , 
the latter including the carrion birds, fish hunters, 
md some others, as the hoopoe. Domestic fowls 
are mentioned, but it is nowhere said that they 
were eaten. It is, nevertheless, extremely prob¬ 
able that they were so used. 

2. Nest. The allusions to birds’ nests in the 
Bible are frequent and forcible. They were made 
in the sanctuary (Psa. 84:3), rocks (Job 39:27; 
comp. Num. 24:21; Jer. 49:16), trees (Psa. 
104:17; Jer. 22:23; Ezek. 31:6). Nests are con¬ 
cealed in ruins (Isa. 34:15) and holes (Jer. 48:28). 
The New Testament nests (Matt. 8:20 ; Luke 9:58) 
are mere roosts. 

3. Eggs are frequently alluded to (Deut. 22:6 ; 
Job 89:14; Isa. 10:14). They were well-known 
articles of food (Luke 11:12). 

4. Migration of birds (Cant. 2:11, 12; Jer. 
8:7), t.heir singing (Ecdes. 12:4; Psa. 104:12), 
flight (Exod, 1 U:4), cave of young (Deut. 32:11,12), 
voracity (Matt. 13:4), and many other character¬ 
istics are alluded to. 


FOX. In several places it is uncertain whether 
Heb. shoo-awl' ; Gr. aX&nyg, al-o'pakes, sig¬ 

nifies fox or jackal (Lam, 5:18 ; Ezek. 13:4 ; Cant, 
2:15). In others it doubtless means jackals (Jmlg. 
15:4 ; Pea. 68:10). The difficulty tit regard to the 
number of jackals which Samson turned loose into 
the fields of the Philistines disappears if we con¬ 
sider that he probably collected them, doubtless 
with the aid of his companions, over a wide district 
of the Philistine plain, and set them loose in pairs, 
at perhaps as many as a hundred and fifty centers, 
so as to burn up as much as possible of the 
“ shocks, and also the standing corn, and the 
vineyards and olives.” In only one place is it 
more probable that fox is intended (Neh. 4:3). 

al-o'-pakes , in the New Testament can 
mean nothing but fox. The Syrian fox is identi¬ 
cal with the common European fox, Vulpes vul¬ 
garis, , L. 


of the Egyptian plague (fixod. 8;2-H) is Ran a es¬ 
culent a, L,, nn amphibian, common everywhere in 
Egypt and the Holy Land (see Wisd. 19:10). 


GAZELLE, the correct rendering of *0^. tseb- 


ee', translated, A. V., roe and roebuck. It is the 
smallest of the antelopes in the Holy Land. It is 
abundant in the wildest portions of the country. 
Its beauty and speed are often alluded to in 
sacred and profane poetry. Its scientific name is 
Gazella Dorcas , L. 

GECKO (Heb. I"! p T ^, an-aw-kaw', R. V., Lev. 


11:30, iui A. Y. " itMiui, "). Thus li/jtiL'd ip named 
from the sound which it emits. Its scientific namei 
is Ptyodactylus Hasselqmstii , Schneid. It is fre¬ 
quently found in houses. It runs with great 
rapidity, and clings to walls and ceilings by the 
suckers with which its feet are furnished. It is 
no way probable that the Hebrew original of this 
word signifies th e ferret. 

GIER EAGLE, a term in English of indefi¬ 
nite meaning, referring to the soaring of birds of 


prey. A. Y. uses it for Heb. tin*!, raw-khai 
which is Pharaoh's chicken , Neophron percth 
rus. R. V. uses it for 0 ^ 2 , peh'-res , whic 
better rendered ossifrage. 

GLEDE, an old name for the kite. If 
Hebrew original, raw-aw' (Deut. 14:13 

not thesame as da’ah (Lev. 11:14, A. V., “ki 
R. Y., “vulture ”), glede is as good a renderir 
can be given. 

GNAT (Gr. K&vo-ip, ko'-nopcs), the wine gm 
midge in fermenting and evaporating wine. G 
or mosquitoes are most irritating pests in all \ 
of the East, and are very common in the 
lying marshy lands of Palestine and Egypt, 
may refer to any small bloodsucking insect, 
the more minute creatures, whether bloodsuc 
or not, which torment man and beast. 

Figurative. The custom of filtering ^ 
among the Jews, was founded on the prohib 
of u all flying, creeping things '* being used 
food, excepting saltatorii (see Lev. 11:22, 
The saying of our Lord, “Blind guides, who s 
out a gnat and swallow down a camel 11 (1! 
23:24) t was doubtless taken from this cus 
The contrast between the smallest tmed and 
largest animal is used to illustrate the in cm 
ency of those who arc superstitious]) 1 sumo 
avoiding small faults, yet do not scruple lq 
mit the greatest sins. 

GOAT (Heb. ak-ko' } slendery aw 
climbing j tt*, aze, strong; at-tood', 

pared , and so leader; saw-eershat 

Gr. eptytov, er-if'-ee-on; rpayoq , ‘trag'-os\ 
animal often as 
ated with sheep, 
mentioned with i 
in many placet 
Scripture, ouce si 
lv contrasted (1 
25:32, 33). Owir 
the unlovely dis 
tion of the goat it 
laoo chosen for 
nary sacrifices, 
ertheless it was 
allowable victim ( 
3:12; 4:24; 9:15; 10:16; ch. 16, passim; I 

importance, as a source and investment of we 
to sheep, 

Figurative, In Matt. 25:32, 33, sheep 
goals arc used to represent the righteous anc 
wicked respectively. *■ The wicked are here 
ceived of under the figure of goats , not on acc 
of the wantonness and stench of the 1 
(0rc-t:::o\ or in consequence of their stub^orr 
(LiHge), hut generally because these animals 
considered to be com para lively worthless ( 
15:29); and hence, in v. 33, we have the dir 
tive ra kptfym for the purpose of expressing 
tempt” (Meyer, Com., Matt. 25:32, 33). 

GOAT, WILD, n graceful animal, C 
Bcttm, L., with semicircular horns two and a 
to three feet long. It is found in the mor 
accessible mountains and deserts. Uf the 
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Grasshopper 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Lev iathan 


ew words ya'alath and akko (Deut. 14:5) the 
certainly, and the second probably, refers to 
pecies. 

EASSHOPPER. See Locust. 

E.EAT OWL. See Owl. 
tEYHOUND, a very doubtful rendering of 
^5™ zar-zeer' mawth-na'-yeem , 

1 r in the loim (Prov. 80:31). The marginal 
lgs, “horse” and “warhorse,” show that the 
ators were not quite satisfied with the ren- 
$ of the text. 

kRE (Heb. ar-neh'-beth, Lev. 11:6; 

14:7), a rodent of which there are four 
ss in tlie Holy Land, of which Zepm Syria- 
lempr. ct Klir., is generally diffused, The 
L. Sinakicus, Hemp. el. Ehr. v X. ^Eyyp- 
leoHr,, and X. Isabdlinus, Rupp., are desert 
is. 

kRT, Cervus Lama, L., an animal once 
in Palestine, but now probably extinct S. 
lanus. The Hebrew ah-yawl and not 
5r (Deut. 14:5; 1 Kings 4:23), is the fallow 
The female is called Hind. See Fallow 

lWK (Heb. nayts , Lev. 11:16; Deut. 

; Job 39:26; D^nr^ takh-mawce', Lev. 11: 
>eut. 14:15). There are eighteen species of 
Lwk “ after his kind,” ranging in size from 
■tie sparrow hawk to the buzzard. These 
elusive of the kites and gledes. 

! ASS. See Ass. 

IIFER. See Ox. 

!N. See Cock. 

RON. There are six species of herons in 
oly Land. As the Heb. •""ISwN, an-aw-faw' 
11:19; Deut. 14:18), is associated with the 
and accompanied by the qualifying phrase 
1 her kind/* it is reasonable to accept 
ii,” rather than cagh, parrot, swallow, or ibis, 
which hare been suggested in its place. 

STD, the female of Hart (q. v,). 
PPOPOTAMUS. See Behemoth. 

NEY. See Bee. 

OPOE, probably the correct translation of 
doo-kee-fath', R. V., Lev. 11:19; 
14:18 ; A. V., “lapwing.” It is a migratory 
Tpupaepops , L., which spends the summer in 
)ly Land and the winter in more southerly 
ts. Its head is often figured on the Egyptian 
lents. If it be the bird intended by doo- 
h' it was unclean. It is, however, now 
eaten. 

RNET (Heb. WlS, tsir-aw as stinging), 
set with a formidable sting. It is found in 
jrable abundance in the Holy Land. Com- 
ors are at variance as to whether the in- 
of the passages in which it is mentioned 
23:28; Deut. 7:20; Josh. 24:12) is literal 
rative. There are several species of hornets 
Holy Land. 

E£SE. The Hebrews were at first forbidden 


to retain the horses they captured (Deut. 17:16), 
and accordingly houghed most of those which they 
took (Josh. 1 1:4-9). But they aeon ceased to re¬ 
gard this restriction, and accumulated large studs 
of cavalry and chariot horses, mostly from Egypt 
and Assyria. Solomon Imd twelve thousand cav¬ 
alry and four thousand chariot horses. Riding a 
horse was usually a sign of military rank. Many 
high functionaries, however, rode asses, mules, 
and camels. 

HORSELEECH (Heb. fijjlbj;, al-oo-kaw', 
sucking y Prov. 80:15), either one of the leeches, 
fltruth mmictnalis, Sav t| i>r JlmnopU sangitimrba, 
Bav., found in the stagnant waters throughout the 
land, or a specter like the “ night monster,” 
HOUND. See Greyhound. 

HYENA (Heb. yfifc, tsaw-boo'-ah, speckled), 
probably the correct rendering of Jer. 12:9, 
“speckled bird.” It suits well the context. The 
hyena is very common throughout the Holy Land, 
and would be one of the “beasts of the field” to 
devour the carrion so vividly represented in the 
above passage. 

JACKAL (Heb. T*Fi, tan-neenmonster ), 
R. V., Isa. 34:13; Jer. 9:11 ; 10:22; 51:37; Mic. 
1:8, for A. V. “dragon.” It would better be 
rendered wolf Also R. Y., Jer. itiarg., 

14 crocodile; ” A. V. Jt dragons,” We believe that 
this should also be rendered wolf On the other 
hand, “ wild beasts of the islands ” should he 
jackals. Jackal should in some cases be substi¬ 
tuted for fox, as the translation of ^*1125, shoo - 
awV. See Fox. The jackal is a familiar noc¬ 
turnal itttimitl, with a peculiar howl, feeding on 
live prey and carrion. 

KID. See Goat. 

KINE. See Ox. 

KITE. Three Hebrew words (iTN, ah-yaw'; 
HOT, daw-aw ', fly rapidly; and dah-yaio / ) 

are general terms for birds of prey of the falcon 
sort, R. Y. renders ah-yaio* 11 falcon ; ” A. V., 
sometimes “ kite ” (Lev. 11:14 ; Deut. 14:13), some¬ 
times “vulture.” R. Y. renders daw-aw' and 
dah-yaw' “kite;” A. Y., “vulture.” Three 
kites exist in the Holy Land, Milvys ictinus, Sav., 
M. migrans, Bodd., and M. jEgypirns, Gmel. 
LAMB. See Sheep. 

LAPWING. See Hoopoe. 

LEOPARD (Heb. naw-mare', spotted ; 

Gr. Tzapoahr, par' dal-S), Fdis hopatdm, L., 
a wily, active, ferocious beast (Jsa. Jer. 0:6; 

Dan 7:6; Hub. 1:8; Rev. 13:2). It is next to 
the bear the largest of the existing carnivora in 
the Holy Land, It bus a beautiful spotted skin 
(Jer. 13:23), which is highly admired by the 
people. It is used for rugs, saddle covers, mid 
one is sometimes hung over the back by religious 
mod lean Is, The cheetah, or hunting leopard, Pd is 
jubaia, Sclireb.j h probably included under the 
Hebrew generic name nov 

LEVIATHAN (Heb. injlb liv-yaw-ih awn'), 
a word signifying an animal, writhing or gathering 
itself into folds; used for the crocodile (Job 41:1, 
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Palmer worm 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Quail 


the term abbir, strong ones, is used metaphoric* 
ally for bull (Psa. 22:13; Lev. 13; Isa. 84:7), but 
it is also used in the same sense for the horse 
(Jer. 8:16; 47:3). 

4. Calf, Heifer. The rendering of Heb. 
ay'-ghel, and ^>7^, eg-law'. Once “ heifer ” is the 
equivalent of paw-raw' (Num. 19:2). 

5. Wild Ox (Heb. INn, teh-o' y A. V., Deut. 


Hr5) T Wild Bull (Ileb, loh, A. V., k 01; 
SO), Il r V. in both passages, 41 antelope . 11 It is 



civilized world, and has never ceased 
for its gorgeous feathers. 

PEARL is mentioned in A. V. ii 
ment only once (Job 28:18, ID'QS, 
R. Y., with probability, translates i 
Pearls are mentioned several times 
Testament (Mutt, 7:6 ; 13:45, 46; 
Bfev, 17:4 ; Gr, gapyapm^ y mar-gar*##' 
gates of pearl (Rev, 21:21) refer tc 
pearl, Both are depositions from l 
the pearl oyster, Avicu/a margaritifcj 
PELICAN, probably the correct 
of Heb. kaw-aihf. It was an u 

(Lev. 11:18; D( 




An Oxcart. 


Com 11 of A. Y. is rendered “wild ox” in R. V., 
Nutn. 23:22; 24:8 ; Job 39:9,10; Psa. 29:6 ; 92:10. 
See Unicorn. 

No animal, except the sheep, is so frequently al¬ 
luded to in Scripture as the ox and his derivatives. 

PALMER WORM (Heb. gaw-xawm' y 
devouring, Joel 1:4 ; 2:25 ; Amos 4:9), a destroy¬ 
ing larva, possibly a caterpillar, more probably a 
singe in the development of the locust. Its root 
signifies to cut off. It is impossible to identify it. 

PARTRIDGE (Heb. ho- ray' y a caller , 

from its erg). There arc two species of partridges 
in the Holy Land, Caccabh chukar i C. R. Cray, 
the rail egged partridge, ami A m moperdix Iftyi^ 
Temin.jthc sand pur (ridge. The former is generally 
in the middle and upper mountain regions and 
the Syrian desci L. Thu hiUur is peculiar to the 
Dead Sea and Jordan valley. This may be the 
one alluded to by David (1 Sam. 26:20), The 
passage Jcr. 17:11, in which 11. V. has adopted 
A. V. marginal rendering, “ gatheretb young which 
*Iiu ouiii not ovoiighi ionti, is oDsmire. Jt may 
refer to pirating a nest, after the manner of the 
cuckoo, or decoying away the chicks of another 
bird, Although no modern authority has wit* 
nesaed such theft, some of the ancients believed 
that the partridge was guilty of it, 

PEACOCKS. In one place where A, Y, has 
given “peacock" (Job 39:13) the original is Heb, 
1ST], reh'-nen , which is undoubtedly a name for 
the ostrich, ns in It. V. In the other two pas* 
sages where ** peacocks ” occurs in A. V. and R. V. 
(1 Kings 10:22; 2 Chron. 9:21) the reference is 
unquestionably to this lordly bird. The Heb. 

took-kee', survives in the allied tohei , which 
is the Tamil name of the bird. So far as we 
know Solomon was the first to import it into west¬ 
ern Asia. It soon became well known all over the 


It was found 
places (Psa. 102:' 
(R. V., Isa. 34:11: 
A. V. “ cormort 
“pelican”). Twc 
found in the Hoi 
ecanus onocrotal 
P. crispus, Brush 
ican lives on fis 
catches with its 
‘ ’ and stores in tin 

pouch beneath 
gorged with food 

to some lonely place, mid pressing its pc 
its breast stands in this attitude for ho 
until it is hungry again, when It ream 
iug. If kaw-a(h f be the pelican, this att 
well suit the melancholy inactivity to v 
alhides in comparing himself with the 
the wilderness.” 

PIGEON. See Dove. 
PORCUPINE. See Bittern. 

PORPOISE. See Badger. 

PURPLE, a dye extracted from 
of several shellfish of the genera Mure 
pura , found on the coast of the Mec 
The art of preparing it is lost. It i 
whether the A. V. “scarlet,” marg. 
R. Y. “purple” (Heb. a r-' 

Dan. 5:7, 16), is the same as “purple,” 
por-foo-roon' (John 19:2), which is cal 
let,” KOKKtvyv } kok-kin'-ane (Matt. 2^ 
Colors. 

PYGARG (Heb. i^; dee-shon~ 
probably the addax. Antilope addax, 
animal found in the Syrian and Arabi 
It is mentioned in only one of the t 
clean animals (Deut. 14:5). There seei 
authority for A. Y. marg. “ bison.” 

QUAIL (Heb. "kip, sel-awv'), a g 
Dird, VOiurntx ew/ipftm, L., more or less 
Egypt mill the Holy Land, but also passi 
them on its migrations northward in 1 

Snn+TiWflTrl l'n Sa-nf orviViciT> /niiotIo 

---— 

narrow portion* of the sea, but arrive 
Initiated. Many of them perish in t 
Those which the Israel ires captured (Es 
Nmn. 11:31, 32) wore on their way N, 
bus pointed out their course up the Red \ 
the mouth of the Gulf of Aka bah and £ 
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Ram 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Sheep 


aitic peninsula, and so blown by a sea wind 
sr the camp of the Israelites. 

SIAM. See Sheep. 

&AVEN. The raven, Corvus corax , L., is the 
t bird named (Gen. 8:7). It feeds in part on 
seeds and fruit. To 
this fact our Saviour 
alludes (Luke 12:24 ; 
Gr. tcdpat;, kor'-ax). 
11 also captures 
small creatures 
alive, but it loves 
carrion (Prov. 30: 
17), and so was un¬ 
clean. Orientals, as 
well as occidentals, 
look upon it as a 
bird of evil omen 
(Isa. 34:11). The 
3rew word ^3*, or ^13*, o-rabe% of which 
en is the translation, doubtless includes the 
ws, rooks , jays, and choughs y as is implied in 
expression “after his kind” (Lev. 11:15; 
it. 14:14). 

tOE. In one place (A. V., Prov. 5:19 ; R. V. 
De;” Heb. yah-al-aw') it should be wild 

goat ; in all other places, Gazelle (q. v.). 
tOEBUCK, a mistranslation of the Heb. 
E, tseb-ee which signifies the Gazelle (q. v.). 
i roebuck , Gervus capreolus } L., is found in the 
y Land, and is the proper translation of Heb. 
an?, yakh-moor ' (Deut. 14:5; 1 Kings 4:23; 
Y. wrongly “ fallow deer ”). It must have 
n very abundant in the days of Solomon. It 
now found rarely in northern Galilee and 
mel, and in the woods of Gilead. It is still 
■wn in Carmel by the name yakh-moor and E. 
.he Jordan by that of hamur. 

SAND FLIES. See Lice. 

(AND LIZARD. See Snail and Lizard. 
iATYR, the equivalent (Isa. 13:21; 34:14) 
"WU?, saw-eer ' which means a he-goat y and is 
ally so translated. The same word is rendered 
A. V. (Lev. 17:7; 2 Chron. 11:15) “devils,” 
Y. “he-goats,” marg. “satyrs.” Grotesque 
itures, half man and half goat, figure in the 
ek and Roman mythologies under the name of 
trs and fauns. 

(CARLET, the product of the cochineal in- 
;s, Coccus ilicis and C. cacti , which are raised 
Palestine. Crimson is also produced by the 
ie insects, as also purple and violet. See 
■ORS. 

1CORPION, a generic term for about a 
en species of the Arachnidce , which inhabit the 
y Land. The poison is in the sting at the end 
he tail. The scorpion‘is an emblem of torture 
wrath. Some of the species of southern Pai¬ 
ne are six inches long. 

(CREECH OWL. See Owl, Night Monster. 

>EAL, SEAL SKINS. See Badger. 
IEAMEW. See Cuckow. 



The Quail. 


SEA MONSTER. See Dragon, Whale. 
SERPENT. It is impossible to unravel the 
tangle in which the translators, ancient and 
modern, have involved the eight words used in the 
Hebrew for serpents. Only one of them (Heb. 

shefee-fone') can be identified with any de¬ 
gree of certainty. This is in all probability Ce¬ 
rastes Hasselquistii , Strauch, the horned cerastes of 
the desert. It is reasonably probable that pethen 
refers to the cobra . Zepha y and ziplConi and 
eph?eh are uncertain. Heb. tan-neen\ is 

usually translated dragon , and if it refers to a 
snake in the story of the controversy between 
Moses and Pharaoh we have no means of guessing 
#ie species. Heb. naw-khawsh ', is a general 

term, corresponding exactly to the English serpent 
or snake. Heb. saw-rawf ', means fiery y and 

is therefore only a term to characterize the ven- 
omousness of the unknown species intended. 



Scorpion. Cobra. 


The serpents of Egypt, Sinai, and the Holy 
Land are numerous. Of the venomous ones the 
principal me Da hot a cant hint Gray, Cerastes Has* 
schpmtiiy St much, Nay a haje y L., Echis arcnicoht^ 
Bole, Vipcra Euphratica, Martin, and V. ammo- 
dytcs t L. The English names of snakes mentioned 
are adder t arrommtke, a&p, basilisk (fabulous), 
cockatrice (fabulous), fiery fitting serpent y viper, 
and the generic term serpent. Besides these the 
following terms are used: Crooked, crossing tike a 
bai\ fieri tty, g tiding, piercing, swift, winding^ ns 
adjectives to the serpent, but seeming to refer to 
the crocodile^ under the name leviathan (Isa. 27:1). 

Almost all the allusions to the serpent in the 
Scriptures are to its malignity and venom. Prob¬ 
ably the Hebrews regarded most or all snakes as 
poisonous. Only once (Matt. 10:16) is there a 
doubtful commendation of the serpent on account 
of its wisdom. Its habits, even to being ovipa¬ 
rous (Isa. 59:5), were minutely noted. The devil 
is the “ old serpent.” 

SERPENT CHARMING has always been 
an Asiatic specialty. The cobra is the snake 
specially used for this purpose. 

SHEEP, the rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words. This animal is mentioned about 
five hundred times in the Bible. The broad-tailed 
variety is the one which is, and probably has been 
from ancient times, the one raised iii the East. 
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She Goat 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Swine 


Allusion is made to its fat tail (“ rump,” A. V.; 
Exod. 29:22; Lev. 3:9; R. Y. “fat tail”). The 
number of sheep raised in ancient times was pro¬ 
digious. We read of the tribute of 200,000 
fleeces from the king of Moab (2 Kings 3:4). Reuben 
took 250,000 sheep from the children of Ishmael 
(1 Chron. 5:21). Lambs were offered in immense 
numbers in sacrifice, usually males, in one case a 
female (Lev. 14:10). Solomon offered 120,000 on 
occasion of the consecration of the temple (1 Kings 
8:63). Sheep’s milk and wool were and are of 
immense importance for food and clothing, and 
as articles of commerce. Ram’s skins entered 
into the structure of the tabernacle. 

Shepherds in Bible lands have the same personal 
knowledge and exhaustive care of their flocks as 
in ancient times. Their offices were chosen as em¬ 
blems of those of Christ and his ministers in the 
care of the believers committed to their charge. 


diov , stroo-thee'-on, probably refers to the he 
sparrow (Matt. 10:29; Luke 12:6, 7). 
SPECKLED BIRD. See Hyena. 

SPIDER. Two Hebrew words are transit 
in A. V. spider. 1. sem-aw-meet/d (P 

30:28), from a root signifying to be poison 
R. V. gives “ lizard.” Both the spider and 
eral varieties of lizards frequent houses. 

ak-kaw-beesh' (Job 8:14; Isa, 59:5, 6 
generic for spidery of which there is a large n 
ber in the Holy Land. 

SPONGE (Gr. cnSy-yog, sponp'-gos), a poi 
body, produced in the sea, composed of tub 
and cells, lined with amoeboid substance, 
vital action of these protozoa keeps up a stc 
circulation of water through the channels. C 
merdai sponges consist only of the skeleton, 
of which the lining and hives 
amoeboid substance has 1 
cleaned. The only mention of 
sponge is in connection with 
crucifixion of our Saviour (M 
27:48, etc.). 

STALLION (Sir. 37:8). 
altered horses are more highly 
teemed in the East for all exi 
menial offices. Geldings are 
dom seen. 

STORK (Heb. STTOrj, k 

ee-daw '). Two species, Cia 
alba f L., the white stork , and 
nigra y L., the black stork , 
found in the Holy Land. It 
an unclean bird. Although 
usual nesting place is in ruin 
also, especially the black species, resorts to t 
(Psa. 104:17). It is a migratory bird, goiiq 
northern Europe in the summer, flying high 
the heaven” (Jer. 8:7), and making a rusl 
noise (“the wind was in their wings,” Zech. . 
Their affection for their young is proverbial. 

SWALLOW. The only Hebrew words p 
erly translated swallow are der-ore' (Psa 

3 ; Prov. 26:2), and D*lD* soos (Isa. 38:14; Jer. f 
‘TIW*, aw-goor% in the latter two signifies i 
fever . instead of “ swallow.” as in A. V.. or “era 
as in R. Y. The swallows and swifts and mat 
are numerous in Bible lands. Their shrill c 
as they skim the ground and sweep through 
air with incredible rapidity, are among the i 
characteristic features of oriental towns. 

SWAN. Probably the Heb. tans? 

meth (Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:16; A. Y. “sw 

T> TT i< 1.-- 1 -1 11 U 
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purple gallfutde, Porphyria cceruleus, Yandell 
one of the ibises t Ibis rcligiosa, L., or I. folein 
L., and not to the swan , which is hardly four 
the Holy Land, and would not have been rega 
as unclean. 

SWINE (Heb. khaz-eer'; Gr. x° 

khoy'-ros), The hog is regarded by Mohammei 
with no less loathing than by the Jews. Mar 
the oriental Christians share this feeling, v 



A Sbeepfold. 

The interest of the sheep to Christians culmi¬ 
nates in the fact that Christ is the atoning, illu¬ 
minating, lifegiving, reigning Lamb of God. 

SHE GOAT. See Goat. 

SNAIL. The Hebrew word kho'-met, ren¬ 

dered (A. Y., Lev. 11:30) “snail,” is generic for 
lizard (R. Y., 1. c., “ sand lizard,” which rendering 
is, however, only conjectural). Another word, 
bTOfip, shah-lml' (Psa. 58:8), is probably generic 
for snail , although neither the LXX. nor Yulgate 

fVi A d ahi n rr TL A Dll nf n/»n jr\-p T*aoV C 

walls, and tree trunks in this land is often cov¬ 
ered with a thin pellicle, looking like a film of 
collodion or gelatine. This is caused by the pass¬ 
ing and repassing of snails, which always leave a 
slimy track behind them. This is the melting of 
the snail, alluded to in the above passage. If a 
snail remain attached to a place in the hot sun it 

will dw livi Vmt "hp etiipV in it« rpstino* nlfipp 

by this inspissated mucilaginous fluid. The num¬ 
ber of species of snails in Bible lands is large. 

SOW. See Swine. 

SPARROW, one rendering of Heb. I TS£, 
tsip-pore', which, like 'ns/ftr in Arabic, is generic 
for small birds. Only in one or two insinnccs 
(Psa. 84:3; 102:7) is it specific for the house 
sparrow. Zippdr is more frequently rendered 
“bird” and “fowl.” The New Testament orpov- 
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Tortoise 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Worm 


ers raise swine and freely eat of its flesh. The 
/s in Christ’s time had come to ignore their own 
on this subject (Matt. 8:30, etc.), as had some 
.heir ancestors who ate their flesh (Isa. 66:17). 
TORTOISE (A. V., Lev. 11:29; R.V. “greatliz- 
”), The Heb. tsawb , is the cognate of the 
ib. tlabb, which is the term applied to the land 
Vdo>\ Fsctmmtmurm mi animal often 

feet long, and to another lizard, Uwmmtyx 
tijm'i which attain® a length of two feet, and 
a short rounded bead, and a tail surrounded 
rings of spines. Although there are hud and 
tortoises in the Holy Land and its adjacent sea, 
does not refer to any of them, and therefore 
tortoise must be dropped from the list of Scrip- 
3 animals. 

TURTLE, TURTLEDOVE (Heb. ‘Tin, 
j), one of the best-known birds of the Holy 
id. It was used by the poor for sacrifices (Lev. 
1, etc.). Its peculiar note and gentle dispo- 
Dn (Psa. 74:19) made it a type of Christ. There 
three species in the Holy Land, Turtur auri- 
L., the common turtledove , T. risorius, L., the 
ared turtledove , and T. JSenegalensis , L., the 
7i or Egyptian turtle. 

JNICOBN (B. V., “wild ox,” Heb. bin, reh- 
?'), probably Bos primigenius , L., the true 
rocks. This animal is now extinct, but eer¬ 
ily existed in Germany in the time of Csesar, 
did not probably become extinct in Europe 
il the Middle Ages. Caesar describes it as im- 
lse in size, of great strength (comp. Num. 
<!2; 24:8), speed (Psa. 29:6), and ferocity, un- 
lable (Job 39:9, 10), associated with bulls 

I. 34:7 ; A. V. marg. “rhinoceroses”) (Ctes., Bell. 

II. y iv, 29). It cannot be the Arab. ri'm y which 
doubtless Antilope leucoryx (see Wild Ox 
Ser Ox), nor Bison bonasus , which is called by 

modern Germans auerocks , but which is an 
nal with short horns, quite unsuitable for 
irns of the unicorn.” Still less can it be the 
mtion to speak of a fabulous creature like the 
litional unicorn , with the single horn springing 
n the center of the forehead. The re'em had 
’e than one horn (Deut. 33:17). 

7TPER. See Serpent. 

CULTURE. Several vultures have already 
n described. See Eagle, Gier Eagle, Ospray, 
[ Ossifrage. The Hebrew words SlNtt, daw-aw ' 
dah-yaw f , rendered in A. V. “ vulture,” 
iuld be kite , and ilJN, ah-yaw% perhaps (as in 
V., Job 28:7) “falcon.” The word Eln 1 !, raw- 
iwm' y translated “gier eagle” (Lev. 11:18), 
uld be vulture. It refers to Pharaoh's chicken ,, 
>phron Percnopierus , Sav. 

VASP. The reference in the only passage 
vhich this insect is mentioned (Wis. 12:8) is 
btless to the common yellow jacket , Vespa vul- 
is , L. It is very common throughout the Holy 
id, and is especially so in the vineyards during 
tage, and about the grape presses, and the fruit 
ps in towns. 

VEASEL (Heb. ‘"fen, kho / -led). This is, per- 
■s, the best translation of kho'ded (Lev. 11:29), 
( 6 ) 


notwithstanding the fact that the cognate Arab. 
khuld refers to the mole rat ) Spalax Igphlus, The 
term must be understood in a family sense for all 
the Mustelidce } as the marten , ichneumon , genet y 
and polecat. 

WHALE (Heb. k |£', tan , or tan-neen\ a 
monster). The “ great whales ” (A. V., Gen. 1:21; 
R. V. “ sea monsters ; ” Job 7:12 ; Ezek. 32:2) are 
to be understood of all aquatic creatures not con¬ 
sidered as fishes. See Dragon. Jonah’s whale 
(/c^rof, kay'dos , Matt. 12:40, from theLXX., Jonah 
1:17) was a “great fish,” b’HJ Tl, dawg gaw- 
dole\ It might have been a spermaceti whale , 
had one wandered into the Mediterranean, or a 
large shark , of which that sea contains many large 
enough to have swallowed Jonah. 

WHITE OP AN EGG (A. V., Job 6:6) may 
better be rendered, as in R. V. marg., “ juice of 
purslane.” 

WILD ASS. See Ass. 

WILD BEASTS. The signification of beasts 
in many places, and of wild beasts in all, is beasts 
of prey. The context will always settle the 
meaning. There am no more any lions in Syria 
and Palestine. They were, however, numerous in 
Bible times. Bears are still found in considerable 
numbers in Antilebanon, and a few still linger in 
Lebanon. They become more abundant in Amanus 
and the Taurus. Wolves are common throughout. 
Leopards are occasionally met with in Lebanon, 
and more frequently in Antilebanon and E. of 
the Jordan, and in the neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea. Jackals are very common everywhere. 
Foxes are also very numerous. Hyenas haunt 
ruins and waste places. Badgers, martens, pole¬ 
cats, ichneumons, and genets are also found. 
Among the wild beasts which are not carnivorous 
are the roebuck, the gazelle, the itdrinx, hart, wild 
ass. the bedeii (wild goat), swine, and coney. 

Hunting, except for roebuck and gazelles, is not 
common. A few bears are shot every year. 
Wolves are killed by the shepherds. Foxes are 
occasionally trapped or shot. Hyenas are caught 
in steel traps or shot, and rarely a leopard is 
killed in the more lonely parts of the mountains. 
Hares are shot in the winter, and brought to the 
markets of the large cities. The allusions to wild 
beasts in the Bible are numerous (2 Kings 14:9; 
Job 39:15 ; Psa. 80:13 ; Hos. 13:8, etc.). 

WILD GOAT. See Goat, Wild, 

WILD OX. See Ox, Unicorn. 

WOLF (Heb. tetJT, zeh-abe' ; 7ivKog, loo'-kos). 
We believe it also to be the proper rendering of 
tan-neem' } translated, A. V., “dragons;” 
R. V., “jackals” (Job 30:29; Psa. 44:19; Isa. 
13:22; 34:13; 43:20; Jer. 9:11; 10:22; 14:6, R. % 
marg. “the crocodile;” 49:33; 51:37; Mic. 1:8), 
The wolf is the terror of the sheep, but usually 
flees from the shepherd. Wolves are very numer¬ 
ous in all the sheep walks of this land. The em¬ 
blematic reference to the ferocity and bloodthirsti¬ 
ness of the wolf are numerous and forcible. 


WORM. The only worms alluded to in Scrip¬ 
ture are the larva of insects y as DO, sawce (Isa. 51:8), 
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ANIMAL, SYMBOLISM OF 


ANOINTING 


the gimb of the moth; ^2*], rim-maw', maggots 
bred in decaying vegetable and animat substances 
(ExorL 16:2-i; Job 7:5, tHc.}, and ttilu'hn, also 
maggots similar to tiiu last. Ttitd' and Iwfath, 
from the same root, refer to the cochineal insect. 
Earth worms are not mentioned in the Bible. 
The worms which devoured Herod (Acta 12:23) 
were probably also maggots , bred in a wound or sore. 

ANIMAL, SYMBOLISM OF. See Sym¬ 
bolism. 

ANIMAL, WORSHIP OF, of great antiq- 
uity, and its origin is involved in much obscurity. 
Zooktria (animal worship) is said to have been 
introduced into Egypt by King Kekan of the sec¬ 
ond dynasty. The gods of the Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek, and Teutonic mythologies were the “pow¬ 
ers 11 of nature; And the principal sacred animals 
and reptiles were worshiped us their incarnations 
or servants. Many of thorn wore carefully tended 


Anklots, 

while living, and when dead were buried with great 
pomp. To cause the death of any of these crea¬ 
tures designedly was punishable with death; but 
if anyone caused the death of a cat, hawk, or ibis, 
with or without intent, he must die. 

The Israelites often degraded themselves by an 
imitation of this kind of worship (Exod. 32), for 
which they wore severely pmushed. 

Among the Aztecs, the animal kingdom was 
represented by the gods Nitzilopochtli, signifying 
Humming bird to the left (in northern Mexico the 
humming bird being the messenger of spring), 
ana yuetzalcoatl, " the leathered serpent" or ” the 
serpent bird ” (Reville, Native Religions of Mex¬ 
ico, etc.). Traces of this ancient cult are found in 
Great Britain and Ireland, where in the worship 
of wells the presence of animals or fish as guardi¬ 
ans or tutelary deities of the wells is a marked 
feature (Comme, Ethnology in Folklore). 

ANISE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
ANKLET (Heb. eh'-kes, A. V. “tinkling 
ornaments ”), the ornament mentioned in the de¬ 
scription given of female attire (Isa. 3:18). It 
was a ring of gold, silver, or ivory, worn round 
the ankles. The anklet was very widely used by 
the ancients, nor has its use ceased yet in the East. 
The Egyptian monuments show them to have 
been worn by both sexes. The practice was for¬ 
bidden in the Koran (24:31), though the prohibi¬ 


tion may refer rather to the small bcUs worn, 
pecially by dancing girls, around the ankles. 

AN'NA ('Avwa, at/*wah t Greek form of h 
nali), the prophetess, and daughter of Phanuel 
the tribe of Asher, Married in early life, s 
after seven years, lost her husband. From 1 
time she devoted herself to attendance upon 
temple services, and probably by reason of 
great piety was allowed to reside in some om 
the chambers of the women’s court. Anna 
eighty-four years old when the infant Jesus 
presented to the Lord. Entering as Simeon 
thanking God, Anna also broke forth in praise 
the fulfillment of the divine promises (Luke 2: 

AN'NAS (a contracted form of Avaniai 
high priest of the Jews. He is called by 
sephus Ananus, the son of Seth, and was : 
appointed high priest by Quirinus, procomm 
Syria, about A. D. 7, but was removed after sc 
years (Kitlosays fifteen years) by Valerius Gra 
procurator of Judea (Josephus, Ant, 9 xviii, ' 
and 2), Annas is mentioned in Luke 3:2 as b- 
high priest along with Cai&pltoS. Our Lord’s 
hearing was before Annas (John 18:13), who 
him bound to Citinphas (v. 24). In Acts 4:t5 
is plainly called high priest. He had four t 
who filled that office, besides his son-in-law, C 
phas. There have been several theories advai 
to reconcile the application of high priesi 
Annas and Caiaphas at the same time. E 
thinks that Annas was regarded as being 1 
priest jure divino, and having authority in s 
itual matters, while Caiaphas was the pontiff 
ognizeil by the government. The prnlmbiltt 
that liis great age, abilities, and influence, 
his being the father-in-law of Caiaphas, made 
practically the high priest, although his son-in 
held the office. 

ANOINTED (Heb. tTH*?, maw-shee'- 
anointed ), a consecrated person, as king (1 £ 
24:6): by way of preeminence, Jesus the Mess 

ANOINTING. Anointing the body wit] 
was a very ancient and widespread custom, b 
very common among the Egyptians, the Hebr 
and the inhabitants of the far East, as we] 
among the Greeks and Romans. The pur 
was, doubtless, to keep the skin supple, an 
moderate the evaporation which is so great in 
climates. 

SCRIPTURAL ANOINTING (Heb. usi 
tTOtt, mawshaW; Gr. Xp' LU , khree'-o, to rub) 

1. Toilet. The allusions to anointing as 
of the toilet are numerous, both in the Old 
New Testaments (Ruth 3:3); as expressive of 
(Psa. 23:3 ; 43:7 ; Heb. 1:0); its disuse indie: 
of grief (2 Sam. 14:2; Pan. G2:1Q; Bum 10:3). 

. . . . , 1 . __ /I ll.A minlltiao AvMllHp 
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guests (Luke 7:411), although the unguents use 
such occasions seem to have been perfumes rt 
than oils. It was also used medicinally (Isa. 
Mark 6:13; James 5:14). See Oil. 

The practice of anointing the bodies of 
dead is refer red to in Mark 14:8 and Luke 2 
This ceremony was performed after the was 
of the body, and was doubtless intended to c 
decay. See Embalming. 
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ANSWER 


ANTICHRIST 


3. Consecration. The first instance of the 
igious use of oil is the anointing of the stone 
Jacob (Gen. 28:18; 35:14), evidently designed 
be a formal consecration of the stone, or spot, 
a sacred purpose. Under the Mosaic law per¬ 
is and things set apart for sacred purposes were 
finted with the “oil of holy ointment” (Exod. 
23-26 ; 29:7). See Priest, Ordination of. 

3. Coronation. It was a custom among the 
■vs to anoint with oil tliose set apart as kings, 
id> custom was adopted by the Christian Church. 

I. Figurative. The anointing with oil was a 
nbol of endowment with the Spirit of God 
Sam. 10:1, 6; 16:13; Isa. 61:1) for the duties 
the office to which a person was consecrated 
sv. 8). See King, Priest. 

ANON. See Glossary. 

ANSWER (Heb. njy, aw-nau i', to testify; 
, awoKpivopat , ap-ok-ree'-nom-ahee , to respond) 
i in Scripture other meanings than the usual 
j of reply. 

L Miriam is said to have “answered,” i. e., 
en up the strain of victory sung by Moses and 
! men (Exod. 15:21; see 1 Sam. 18:7; 29:5; 
np. Num. 21:17). 

3. To respond to requests or entreaties (1 Sam. 
7; Psa. 3:4; 18:41; 27:7); to announce future 
;nts (1 Sam. 14:37; 28:6). 

J. In a forensic sense : of a judge investigating 
;ts 17:11), or giving sentence (Exod. 23:2); of 
vitness answering inquiries of judge, hence to 
ify, bear witness (Deut. 19:16; Job 16:8); to 
:use or defend in court (Deut. 31:21; Gen. 30:33 ; 
s. 5). 

L. To “ answer ” is also used for the commence- 
nt of a discourse, when no reply to any ques- 
i or objection is expected (Job 3:2; Cant. 2:10; 
tt. 11:25; 12:38, etc.). 

‘Answer of a good conscience” (1 Pet. 3:21) 
ms to signify the ability to address God with 
onscience free from guilt. 

ANT. See Animal Kingdom. 
ANTEDILUVIANS, people who lived be- 
e the flood. Of this period we have but little 
hentic information (Gen. 4:16-6:8), although 
Litional knowledge may be gathered from the 
tory of Noah and the first men after the del- 
!. In the Bible account we find few indica- 
is of savagery among these people, and there 
id not be the opinion that they civilized them- 
ses. 

t is the opinion of some that the antediluvians 
*e acquainted with astronomy, from the fact of 
ages of Seth and his descendants being re* 
ded (Gen. 6:0, sq.), and they appear to have 
n familiar with botany, from the mention of 
vine, olive, etc. (Gem 6:14; 8:11), mineralogy 
n. 2:12), music {Gen. 4:21), architecture, from 
fact of Cain having bulk n city (Gem 4:17), 
:alhirgy, so far as forging and tempering are 
eerned (Gem d:22). Agriculture was evidently 
first employment of Adam (Gen, 2:15; 3:17,18), 
;rwurd of Cain (Gem 4:2) and of Noah, who 
mod a vineyard (Gem 9:20). The slight hub 
tions to be found respect mg gomnnnent favor 
notion that the particular governments were 
rinrehal, subject to general theocratic control. 


Respecting religion , sacrifices are mentioned (Gen. 
4:4); some think that the Sabbath was observed; 
mention is made that “men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord ” (Gen. 4:26). “ We have 

here an account of the commencement of that 
worship of God which consists in prayer, praise, 
and thanksgiving, or in the acknowledgment and 
celebration of the mercy and help of Jehovah.” 
Noah seemed to have been familiar with the dis¬ 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts (Gen. 
7:2) (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 

ANTHROPOPATHISM (from Gr. avdpwro- 
■Kadeia , with human feelings), the attributing of 
human emotions, such as anger, grief, joy, etc., to 
God. Traces of this are found in Scripture (Gen. 
6:6 ; 8:21; 11:5, 6, and many other passages). If 
we understand such expressions, not as the anti¬ 
pode, but rather the imperfect approximating ex¬ 
pression of eternal truth, then they become the 
means of a better knowledge of God. 

ANTICHRIST (Gr. avTixpioroQ, an-tee'-khris - 
tos , against Christ; some, instead of Christ), a word 
used only by the apostle John (Epistles 1 and 2). 

1. Meaning. The Greek preposition avri , in 
composition, sometimes denotes substitution, tak¬ 
ing the place of another; hence, “ false Christ.” 
The connection in which the word is used appears 
to import opposition, covert rather than avowed, 
with a professed friendliness. 

2. Antichrists. St. John seems to make a 
distinction between “ antichrist ” and “ anti¬ 
christs” (1 John 2:18), for he declares that “even 
now are there many antichrists but “that anti¬ 
christ shall come.” Dr. Bloomfield ( Greek Testa¬ 
ment, i, 541) quotes approvingly flic following: 
“An antichrist is one who opposes Christ, whether 
he oppose the doctrine of his deity or Ids hu¬ 
manity; or whether be set himself against him, 
In respect of his priestly office, by substituting 
other methods of atoning for sin, and finding ac¬ 
ceptance with God ; Ids kingly office, by claiming 
authority to exact laws in his Church contrary to 
his laws, or to dispense with his commandments; 
or his prophetical office, by el aiming authority to 
add to, alter, or take away from the revelation 
which he has given in his holy word.” “This,” 
he adds, “ is very agreeable to the description of 
antichrist ” (1 John 2:22; 4:3 ; 2 John 7). In a gen¬ 
eral sense an antichrist is a person who is opposed 
to the authority of Christ as the head of the 
Church, and to the Spirit of his religion. 

3. The Antichrist. From early times the 
opinion has prevailed that the antichrists referred 
to were rather the forerunners of an evil than 
the evil itself. Some individual, it was thought, 
would arise who, by way of eminence, should be 
fitly called the antichrist; and who, before being 
destroyed by Christ, should utter horrid blas¬ 
phemies against the Most High, and practice 
great enormities upon the saints. This view' came 
from connecting the passages in St. John’s epis¬ 
tles with the descriptions in Daniel and the Apoca¬ 
lypse of the great God-opposing power that should 
persecute the saints of the Most High; and of St. 
Paul’s “ man of sin ” (2 Thess. 2:3-8). See also 
our Lord’s own prediction respecting the last age 
of the world (Matt. 24:24), and the description of 
such an antichrist (Rev. 13:8). 




ANTICHRISTIANISM 


ANTIPATRIS 


4. Identification. The early Christians looked 
for antichrist as a person, and not a polity or system. 
The general opinion seems to have been that he 
would be a man, in whom Satan will dwell utterly 
and bodily, and who will be armed with Satanic 
powers. In the Middle Ages antichrist was sup¬ 
posed to be cither the offspring of a virgin or of 
a bishop and a mm. Pope innocent III (A. D. 
1213) designated Mohammed as antichrist; the 
Reformers thought it to be the papal Church, 
which is the prevailing opinion of Protestants to 
this day. The Mohammedans also expect an anti¬ 
christ, whom they call Al Dajjal> from a name 
which means an impostor or liar. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a convenient term 
to designate in a collective manner the various 


formed a large portion of the population, v 
which class Selegcus Nicator colonized the pk 
It became the third city in the Roman emp 
with a population of five hundred thousa 
Pompey made it the seat of the legate of Sy 
B. C. 64, and a free city. 

Antioch was early associated with Chrisl 
effort. Thither fled the persecuted disciples ai 
the death of Stephen (Acts 11:19, 20). Them 
“ Christian,” as applied to the followers of Je: 
and the first missionary movement conducted 
St. Paul, each had their origin in Antioch. ' 
most flourishing period in the history of 
Christian Church in Antioch was in the tim( 
Chrysostom, who was born there in 347. In 
it was taken by ttie Saracens, and by the Turk 



Modem Antioch. 


forms of hostility to Christianity. It is equiva¬ 
lent to the “ spirit of Antichrist ” (1 John 4:3). It 
was this which Enoch and Noah denounced in 
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41 vexed the righteous soul ” of Lot * the “ carnal 
mhul ” over opposed to Cod (Rom. 8:7}; the u mys¬ 
tery of iniquity ” foreseen by Paul (2 Thcss. 2:7). 
U has since the days of persecution been chiefly 

UUllUlltJU LU IiltCJLlCUbU.ai ILJOVl^O V/ L 


known as Infidelity, Deism, Rationalism, etc. 


AN J TIGCH (Or. an-(et>'Gkh'-i~ah x 

from Antlochus, a Syrian king). 

1. In Syria, on the left bank of the Dromes, 
sixteen and a half miles from the Mediterranean, 
and three hundred miles N. of Jerusalem, be¬ 
tween the Lebanon and Taurus mountain ranges. 
It was founded aoout 3UU B. 0. by Seieucus Ni- 
cator, and called Epidaplmes (near Daphne), or 
u on the Orontes,” to distinguish it from fifteen 
other Antiochs. The city wtts several times de¬ 
stroyed by earthquakes, by one of which, A. D. 
526, two Hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
killed. It was luxurious. Its main street, four 
miles in length, was lined with magnificent man¬ 
sions, It was highly cultivated, but its cultivation 
was debased, sensual, and shocking. The Jews 


1084, captured by Crusaders in 1098. It 
been gradually declining under Mohammedan 
since 1268. Six thousand people now comp 
the population. The modern name is “ Antal* 

2. Identified with “ Yalobatch,” the mot 
town, in the extreme northern part of Pishlia. 
contained a synagogue and some proselytes. ] 
twice visited the place (Acts 13:14^ 14:21). 

a iumrn a n tr\ i x _ t _ 

Axi xjljT a.a.w \'J 1 • --bi — j- r 

1. Herod Antipas was the son of Herod 
Great by Mallluice, a Samaritan, He inhei 
of his father*! dominions Galilee and Peret 
tetrarch. He was the Herod who executed J 
the Baptist. See Herod. 

2. A “faithful martyr” mentioned in Re' 
13, A. D. before 100. He is said to have been 

, e flAntni.jli Utijf+ti’ilrtU 'mil ■> i^dlh 

PergamuM, and to have been put to death 
tumult there by the priests of Atacu Lapins, 
had a celebrated temple in that city. Trad 
relates that he was burned in a brazen bullu 
Dolnitian. 

ANTIP'ATRIS (Gr. 'AriwurpfV, an-ti 
rcnc*! Mislead n/Liis father ), a eky built by H 
the Great in honor of his father, Anti pater, 
the modern Ras-el-Ain. It lay on the road 
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ANTITYPE 


APHEK 


the Romans, leading from Caesarea to Jerusa- 
n, thirty-eight miles from the former place, 
ul was taken thither a prisoner, and by night 
CtS 23:31). 

ANTITYPE (Gr. Avrfrumw, an-ket**oopon^ n 
mterpatt) Heb. 9:24; 1 Pet, 3:21, rendered 
ure) x that which h represented or prefigured by 
type. The type may be considered n rough 
aught, while the antitype is the perfect image, 
ic type is a figure, and antitype is the reality 
rich the type prefigured, as Christ is the Antitype 
the paschal lamb, 

ANTO'NIA, a strong fortress built, and named 
Herod in honor of Antonias, or Marc Antony, 
tinted to the N. W* of the temple area in Jeru- 
lem, partly surrounded by a deep 
,ch one hundred and sixty-five 
it wide. It was garrisoned with 
iman soldiers, whose watchful- 
ss preserved order in the temple 
urts. Spoken of as the castle 
cts 21:37). Here Paul made 
address (Acts 22:1-21). Herod 
nstructed a secret passage from 
e fortress to the temple. 

ANTOTHPJAH (Heb. 

, 'rini^ ) an-iho-ihee-yaw *, answers 
1 Jah), a Benjamite, one of the 
ns of Jeroham (1 Chron. 8:24). 

AN'TOTHITE, a dweller in 
nathoth (1 Chron. 11:28; 12:3). 
e Anathoth. 

A'NTJB (Heb. aw-noob% 
und together , confederate ), son 
Coz and descendant of Judah 
rough Ashur (1 Chron. 4:8). 

ANVIL (Heb. WB, pah f -am, 
aten , Isa. 41:7), the utensil em- 
oyed among the Hebrews, as by 
her nations, for hammering on. 

ANYTHING, APACE. See 

0 OSS ARY. 

APE. See Animal Kingdom. 

APEL'LES (Gr. 'AizeXkfjg, ap- 
lace'\ a Christian in Rome, whom Paul salutes 
his epistle to the church there (Rom. 16:10), 
d calls “ approved in Christ,” A. D. 60. Ac- 
rding to the old Church traditions, Apelles was 
.e of the seventy disciples, and bishop either of 
nyrna or Heracleia. The Greeks observe this 
stival on October 31. 

APH AR'S ACHITES (Heb. af-ar- 

k-ah f ee , Ezra 6:6 ; 6:6), or APHAR'SATH- 
EHTES (Heb. af-ar-sath-kah'ee, Ezra 

3), an unknown people, quite probably identical 
th Assyrian tribes who furnished colonists for 
.maria after its captivity. Some compare the 
irtakka (Partukka) of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
lich were remote districts of Media. Some have 
■ted a slight resemblance to Parsetacae, or Par- 
acem, the names of mountaineers, specially on 
e borders of Media and Persia. But it is possible, 
ter all, as Hoffman suggests, that the name may 
some official title,—AV, H. 


APHAR'SITES (Heb. af-aw-re-sah'* 

ee 1 only in Ezra 4:9), an inhabitant of an un¬ 
known region of the Assyrian empire (Me. & S., 
Cyc .), whence colonists had been sent to Samaria 
after its capture. 

Assuming the N to be prosthetic, this name has 
been compared with the name Persse. The name 
or D’nBj in Ezra 1:1; 4:3, has been thought 
to render this doubtful, it being the name of a 
country (i. e., Persia), while or is 

the corresponding patrial Persian; and the men¬ 
tion of Cyrus in all three places shows that the 
same country is referred to in all. Moreover, 
Ezra 1:1; 4:3 are Hebrew, while Dun. 6:29 is 


Aramaic, or “ Chaldee.” Thus the occurrence of 
the name need not negative the connection 
between NJ'D’HB&J and if it is accepted 

on oth e r grounds. Delitzs ch com p ares the Parsh u a 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, which may have been 
Persia, or a Median region.—W. H. 

A'PHEK (Heb. pBN, nf-akif strength, and so 
fortress). 

1. One of the cities of the tribe of Asher, which 
the children of Israel did not conquer (Josh. 19: 
30; 13:4; Aphik , Judg. 1:31). It was famous 
for its temple of Yenus, which Constantine de¬ 
stroyed. 

2. A city of Issachar, near Jezreel, and where 
the Philistines encamped on the eve of Saul’s death 
and Ahab took Ben-hadad II (1 Kings 20:26). 

3. A city near Mizpeh, N. W. of Jerusalem, 
near the battlefield on which the sons of Eli were 
slain (1 Sam. 4:1; 7:12). 
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Tower of Antonia. 












APHEKAH 


APOSTLE 


4. A city, most probably the place called at 
present Fik, six miles E. of the sea of Galilee 
(2 Kings 18:17). 

APHE'KAH (Heb. af-ay-kaw', for¬ 

tress), a city in the hill country of Judah (Josh. 
15:53). Its site has not been discovered. 

APHI'AH (Heb. af-ee'-akh, blown upon, 

i. e., refreshed), the father of Bechorath, a Ben- 
jamite and ancestor of Saul (1 Sam. 9:1). 

A'PHIK (Heb- af-eek ', strong ), another 

form (Judg. 1:31) of Aphek (see No. 1). 

A'PHRAH (Mic. 1:10). See Beth-le-aphrah. 

APH'SES (Heb. yss, pits-tsates', dispersive), 
the head of the eighteenth sacerdotal family of 
the twenLy-four into which the priests were di¬ 
vided by David (1 Chron. 24:16), B. C. 1005. 

APOLLO'NIA (Gr. 'AmMwvta, ap-oldo-nee'- 
ahj dedicated to Apollo), a city in Macedonia 
through winch Paul and Silas passed (Acts 17:1). 
“No one mentions el Haram, but I think this is 
the true site of Apollonia. . . . Here are outlines 
of an ancient city. . . . The citadel probably occu¬ 
pied that singular cliff oil the N. W. which over¬ 
hangs the sea. . . . The top was entirely covered 
by a castle now in ruins ; but when in good con¬ 
dition, and held by a competent garrison, it must 
have been almost impregnable.” 

APOL'LOS (Gr. ’A7ro/l?Af, ap-ol-loce'), a 
learned (or eloquent) Jew of Alexandria, well 
acquainted with the Scriptures and the Jewish 
religion (Acts 18:24). About A. D. 56 he came 
to Ephesus, where he began to teach in the syna¬ 
gogue “the things of the Lord, knowing only the 
baptism of John” (v. 25), Here he met Aquila 
and Priscilla, who “ expounded unto Join the way 
of God more perfectly,” mid A polios preached 
Christ with great zeal and power (v. 26), After 
this he preached in Admin, and especially at 
Corinth (18:27, 28; 19:1), having been recom¬ 
mended by the brethren in Ephesus (v. 27). On 
his arrival at Corinth he was useful in watering 
the seed which Paul had sown (1 Cor. 3:6). Many 
of the Corinthians became so much attached to 
him as to well-nigh produce a schism in the 
Church, some saying “ I am of Paul; ” others, “ I 
am of Apollos” (1 Cor. 3:4-7). That this party 
feeling was not encouraged by Apollos is evident 

fr*r»rr» tfia mannfiv in wTiinti T*anl an^nVfi nf liim 

and his unwillingness to return to Corinth (1 Cor. 
16:12). Apollos was, doubtless, at this time with 
Paul in Ephesus. Paul again mentions Apollos 
kindly in Tit. 3:13, and recommends him and 
Zenas, the lawyer, to the attention of Titus, know¬ 
ing that they designed to visit Crete, where Titus 
was. Jerome thinks that Apollos remained there 
until he had heard that the divisions in the Church 
at Corinth had been healed by Paul’s letter, and 
then returned and became bishop of that city. 
Other authorities make him bishop of Duras, of 
Colophon, of Iconlum (in Phrygia), of Ciesarea. 

APOL'LYON (Gr. ap-ol-loo'-ohn, 

destroyer), the Greek equivalent (Rev. 9:11) of 
Aiiaddon (q. v.). 

APOSTASY (Gr. artoGTiiaia, ap-os-tas-ee / -ah, 
a falling away). The common classical use of the 
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word is, a political defection (Gen. 14:4, Sep 
2 Chron. 13:6, Sept.; Acts 6:37). In the N 
Testament its more usual meaning is a religk 
defection (Acts 21*21; 1 Tim. 4:1; Heb. 3:1 
This is called “apostasy from the faith” (ap 
tasia a fide) : a secession from the Church, an< 
disowning of the name of Christ. Some of 
peculiar characteristics are mentioned : seduc: 
spirits, doctrines of demons, hypocritical lyin^ 
seared conscience, forbidding of marriage and 
meats, a form of godliness without the po^ 
(1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:5). The grave nature 
apostasy is shown by such passages as Heb. 
26-29; 2 Pet. 2:15-21; John 15:22. Comme 
ing upon Heb. 10:26, sq., Weiss {Bib. Theology 
the New Testament , ii, 228) says: “The fall 
away of such as have gotten the knowledge 
salvation in Christ (10:26), and experienced all 
blessings (6:4-6), is therewith characterized a 
sin, which is yet more terrible than that of fri 
lous disobedience, for which, under the old co 
nant, death was assigned (10:28); it is a dar 
sin, a willful sinning against better knowledge f 
conscience, for which there is no more any sai 
fice, but only the avenging judgment over 
enemies of God (vers. 26, 27). There is, the 
fore, even in the new covenant, as in the ole 
malignant sin for which its atoning institute 
not available, and which can hence never be f 
given, like the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which Jesus speaks because he who commit! 
can no more be renewed to repentance (6:4-6). 

APOSTLE (Gr. anboroko^, ap-os'-tol-os, a < 
eg ate). 

1. In General. One sent with a spe< 
message or commission. In this sense the wi 
is used in the Septuagint (1 Kings 14:6; Isa. 18 
and in the New Testament: John 13:16, “Neit 
is he who is sent (apostle) greater than he v 
sent him;” 2 Cor. 8:23; Phil. 2:25, where p 
sons deputed by churches on special errands 
called their apostles, or messengers. In Heb. 
Jesus is called “ the Apostle and High Priest of < 
profession.” 

2. Hebrew. The Jews, it is said, called 

ii . . r ii. - i. _i j* _i_ „i_„i —- 
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paid annually to the temple, an apostle; a 
those who carried about encyclical letters fr 
their rulers. Paul may have used the word 
this sense when he declares himself “ an apos 
noi ui men, iiunuei uy meu ^viui. j..j .j, jjieu 
indicating that his commission was directly fr 
Christ. (See also Rom. 1:1; 1 Cor. 15:1.) 

3. Christian. The official name of th 
twelve of the disciples chosen by our Lord to 
with him during bis ministry* and to whom he 
trusted the organization of Ins Church. Th 
he chose early in bis ministry, and ordained " t 

,i i i — j-.. 
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was, doubtless, with reference to the twelve tri 
of Israel, and was fixed, so that the apostles w 
often called simply “ the twelve M (Matt. 26: 
17; John 6:67 ; 20:24; 1 Cor. 15:5). Their nar 
were: 1. Simon Peter (Cephas, Bar-jona); 2. j 
drew; 3. John; 4, Philip; 6. James; G. L 
tholoraew (perhaps same as Nathanael); 7. Thor: 
(Dklymus); 8. Matthew (Levi); 9. Simon Zdot 
10. Judo (Lebbfeus, Thaddmus); 11. James 






APOSTLES’ CREED 


APOSTOLICAL COUNCIL 


is; 12. Judas Iscariot. The original qualifica- 
i of an apostle, as stated by Peter (Acts 1:21, 
, was that he should have been personally ac- 
,inted with our Lord’s ministry, from his bap- 
n by John to his ascension. By this close 
sonal intercourse with him they were peculiarly 
id to give testimony to the facts of redemp- 
i. Shortly after their ordination “ he gave to 
m power against unclean spirits to cast them 
, and to heal all manner of diseases; ” “ and 
t them forth two by two, to preach the king- 
l of God” (Mark 3:14; Matt. 10:1-5; Mark 
; Luke 6:1, 13; 9:1). They accompanied our 
d on his journeys, saw his wonderful works, 
rd his discourses to the people (Matt, 5:3 ; 
:e 6:13^49) and those addressed to the learned 
r s (Matt. 19:13, sip; Luke 10:25, sq.). They 
tetimea worked miracles {Mark 6:13; Luke 
, sometimes attempted to do so without suc- 
I'M*!). They recognized Jesus as the 
ist of God (Matt. 16:16; Luke 9:20), and 
abed supernatural power to him (Luke 9:51), 
did not have a high understanding or his 
itiml mission (Malt. 15:16 ■ 16:22; 17:20, 21; 
;e 9:54; 24:25 ; John 16:12), and acknowledged 
weakness of their faith (Luke 17:5). Jeans 
;ht them to understand the spirit mil meaning 
iis parables (Mark 4:10, sq.; Luke 3:9, sq.), 
yet when he was removed from the earth 
r knowledge of his kingdom was very limited 
ke 24:2]; John 16; 12). Apparently loyal at 
ct, when lie was arrested they all forsook him 
tied (Matt. 26:66). Before his death our Lord 
nised to the apostles the Holy Spirit, to fit 
n to be founders and rulers of the Christian 
reh (John 3 4:16, 17, 26; 15:26, 27; 16:7-16), 
after his resurrection ho confirmed their call, 
commissioned them to “ preach the Gospel to 
■y creature "(John 20:21-23; Matt £8:18-20). 
rtly after Christ’s ascension they, under divine 
lance, chose Matthias to be the successor of 
is Iscariot (Acts 1:26). On the day of Pcnte- 
the Holy Spirit descended upon the Church 
s 2), and the apostles became altogether dif- 
nt men, testifying with power of the life and 
h and resurrection of Jesus (Luke 24-48; 

< 1:22; 2:82; 3:15; 5:32; 13:31). Their first 
i was the building up of the Church in Jeru- 
m (Acts 3-7), and then they carried the Gospel 
Samaria (Acts 8:6^25). With this ends the 
period of tlm apostles’ ministry, with its 
er at Jerusalem, and Peter ns its prominent 
e. In this age Peter represents Jewish Chris¬ 
ty, Paul Gentile Christianity, and John the 
n of the two. The center of the second 
)d of the apostolic agency is Antioch, where a 
reh was soon built up, consisting ol Jews and 
dies. Of this and the subsequent period St. 

was the central figure, and labored with the 
r apostles (Acta 11:10-30; 33:1-5). In the 
I period the twelve almost entirely disappear 
i the sacred narrative, and we have only bits 
crsonal history, which will be found under 
■ respective names. 

The Apostolic Office. As regards the 
*.olic office, it seems to have been preeminently 
of founding the churches, and upholding 
l by supernatural power specially bestowed 


for that purpose. It ceased, as a matter of 
course, with its first holders, all continuation of 
it, from the very conditions of its existence (comp. 
1 Cor* 9:1), being impossible. Tim bishops of the 
ancient Churches coexisted with, and did not in 
any sense succeed, the apostles; and when it is 
claimed for bishops or any Church officers that 
they are their successors it can be understood 
only chronologically and not officially. 

5. In a lower sense the term apostle was ap¬ 
plied to all the more eminent Christian teachers,, 
e. g., to Adronicus and Junia (Rom. 16:7). 
APOSTLES’ CREED. See Creed. 

APOSTOLIC, APOSTOLICAL, belonging 
or relating to or traceable to the apostles, as 
apostolical rigft, apostolical doctrine, etc. The 
title, as one of honor, and likely also implying 
authority, has been falsely assumed in various 
ways. The pretended succession of bishops in 
some churches is called Apostolical Succession, So 
the Roman Church calls itself the Apostolical 
Church, and the see of Rome the Apostolical See, 
the bishop of Rome styling himself Apostolical 
Bishop. In the early Church all bishops* sees 
were called upostoliad, but at length some of the 
popes declared that the title apostolical" was 
their right, as successors of St. Peter, and the 
Council of ftheims (1049) declared the pope to be 
the sole apostolical primate of the universal 
Church. 

APOSTOLIC AGE, that period of Church 
history which covers the time between the day of 
Pentecost mid the death of John, the last apostle. 
The apostolic age lasted as long as the eh u re lies 
were under the immediate guidance of an apostle. 
The arrangements made by the apostles can be 
ascribed to our Lord so far as relates to the prin¬ 
ciple, but not to the details of execution. The 
form of worship seems to have been very simple, 
much being left to the choice of individuals and 
churches. Its principal features, however, with 
regard to the Sabbath, church festivals, and the 
sacraments were fixed. There were many pious 
customs among these Christians, partly new and 
partly derived from Judaism, Tho apostolic age 
is commonly divided into three periods; L From 
the Pentecost until the second appearance of Paid 
(about A* D. 41). 2, Until the death of Paul 

(about 67). 3. The Johannean period (about 100). 

APOSTOLICAL COUNCIL, the assembly 
of the apostles and ciders, held in Jerusalem 
(A. 1). 50), an account of which is given In Acta 15. 
At Antioch, under the labors of Paul and Barna¬ 
bas, many uncivil incised persons had been gath¬ 
ered into the Church. Some Jewish Christians on 
a visit from Jerusalem contended that circum¬ 
cision was necessary to salvation. Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, with others, were deputed to lay the matter 
before a general meeting of the Church in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

A preliminary meeting appears to have been 
held, at which some converts from among the 
Pharisees showed such opposition (Acts 15:6, 6; 
Gal. 2) that it was thought best to submit the 
matter to the whole body. After much disputa¬ 
tion Peter told of his experience with Cornelius, 
and was followed by Barnabas and Paul, who told 
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APOTHECARY 


APPEARANCE 


of then- great success among the Gentiles. Then 
James, as president of the Council, summed up 
the debate, and pronounced in favor of releasing 
Gentile converts from the necessity of circum¬ 
cision and other observances of the Mosaic cere¬ 
monial law. The conclusion being agreed to, a 
letter was drawn up and sent to Antioch by two 
delegates chosen to accompany Paul and Barna¬ 
bas (see Acts sq.). The letter when read 

ot Antioch gave great cheer to the Gentile con¬ 
verts. 

APOTHECARY (Heb. raw-Tcakh'j to 
pe)‘fumc t MoiL 30:2fi; 37:29; Kcoles. 10:1, umrg. 

" perfumer ”)> A person whose business it was to 
cam pound ointments In general was called an 
apothecary or perfumer (Noh. 3:3). The work 
was sometimes carried on by women u confection- 
aries ” (1 Sam. 8:13). Originally the “anointing oil' 1 
was prepared by Bczftleel (Exod. 31:11 J 37:29), 
after which it was probably prepared by one of 
the priests. 

APT AIM (Heb. tTSN, ap-pali'-yim, , the nos¬ 
trils ), the second named of the sons of Nadab, and 
the father of Ishi, of the posterity of Jerahmeel, 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:30). 

APPAREL (usually Heb. drew, 

or some form of Chald. leb-oosh', clothhij). 

See Dress. 

APPEAL (Or. hruiateafitti, ep-ee-kal-eh'-om- 
■uhity to invoke for aid, Acts 23:11, 12, 21, 23} t 

1. Jewish. In patriarchal times the head of 
the tribe, or sheik, administered justice, and, 
having no superior, there w r as no appeal from his 
decisions. In the condemnation of Tamar (Gem 
38:24) Judah exercised the power usual over the 
women of ins family. Had the case been between 
man and man it would, doubtless, have been re¬ 
ferred to Jacob. After the Exodus, Moses at 
first adjudged all cases himself, but at the sug¬ 
gestion of Jethro he arranged for a number of 
inferior judges, with evident light of appeal to 
himself (Exod, 18:13, 26). Later on the Judges 
«f the different towns were to bring all difficult 
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the Lcvitical priests imd judges at the place of 
the sanctuary for a filial decision (Dent. 17:8-11). 

According to the above regulation the appeal 
lay in the time of the J udges to the judge (Judg. 

. V- * ■ .* ft-l.ft 
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appears to have deputed certain persons to inquire 
into the facts of the case, and record his decision 
tlicrcou (2 Sara. 13:3). Johosliaplmt delegated 
his judicial authority to a court permanently es¬ 
tablished for the purpose (2 Chron. 19:8). These 
courts were reestablished by Ezra (Ezra 7:23). 
After the institution of the Sanhedrin the final 

i- .. firil 1 ... f n 

2. Roman. A Roman citizen under the repub¬ 
lic hud the right of appealing in criminal cases 
from the decision of a magistrate to the people; 
and as the emperor succeeded to the power of the 
people there was an appeal to him in the Last re¬ 
sort. St. Paul, ns a Roman citizen, exercised a 
right of appeal f rom the jurisdiction of the local 
court nt Jerusalem to the emperor (Acts 23:11). 
But ns no decision had been given there could be 


no appeal, properly speaking, in his case ; the 
gunge used (Acts 215:9) implies the right on 
part, of the accused of electing either to be t 
by the provincial magistrate or by the empe 
Since the procedure in the Jewish courts at 
period was of a mixed and undefined elmrac 
the Roman ami Jewish authorities coexisting 
carrying on the course of justice between th 
Paul availed himself of his undoubted privi 
to be tried by the pure Roman law (Smith, B 
s. v.). 

3. Ecclesiastical. In the early Church 
ecclesiastical matters were determined by 
bishop with his court, un appeal being uMowe 
the provincial synod. Appeal to the pope 
first formally recognized by the Council of Sur 
(A. D. 343), where it was agreed that a otmden 
bishop had the right of appeal to the pope, 
should either confirm the verdict of the syno 
appoint new judges. The decision of the cm 
was not at first generally accepted, yet within 
next half century the assumption obtained tin 
all important cases an appeal could be made 
only by a bishop, but by anyone aggrieved. * 
it came to pass that during the medhuval pc 
the pope became, ex officio^ the ecclesiastical ji 
of highest resort for all the nations whoso Chur 
acknowledged obedience to Inm, The first Inst 
iii England of an appeal occurred in the reig 
Stephen, but the concession was withdrawn u 
Henry II when one of the Constitutions of 1 
endon decided that no appeals should bo mat 
the pope without the king's consent. In 
many the first reaction against papal usurp! 
appeared in the 14 Golden Bull,” which forbad 
peals to Rome from iv civil court. The CWc 
turn Constant (1418), and the decree of the ti 
first sitting of the Council of Basel, ddterrr 
that appeals to the pope should not be decidi 
Rome by the curia, but by judiees in pan 
chosen first by provincial or diocesan synods, 
afterward by the bishops and chapters. The 
lowing is from the Vo//tofie Dictionary (s. 
st The object of appeals is the redress of mjm 
whether knowingly or ignorantly committed, 
rmnl can be made from any judge iceognizi 
superior; thus no appeal is possible in sc 
matters from the decision of the sovereign pt 
or the highest secular tribunal, in any com 
for these, in such matters, recognize no sup* 
Th—ft Hft nn from the none, fo 

as the vicar of Christ, recognizes no superb 
earth. - ♦ - Nor can an appeal be made fr- 
gcmeral council legitimately convened and 
proved, because it, being hi union with the R- 
pontiff who approved it, represents the \ 
Church, from the sentence of which there en 
no appeal.” In the Methodist Episcopal 
?™*hytormm and most of the Protestant Chu 
the right of appeal is recognized and mod 
procedure provided for in their several boo. 
Discipline. 

APPEARANCE, a term usually applu 
the interviews granted to the disciples by ■ 
after his resurrection. From the several acc 
we see that our Lord’s body had underg* 
change, having extraordinary powers of lo< 
tion, of becoming invisible and visible at pier 
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le it still retained characteristics of matter, 
was capable of taking food in the ordinary 
The following appearances are recorded: 
Mary Magdalene (Mark 16:9, 10; John 20:11- 
; to other women (Matt. 28:9, 10); to Simon 
3r (Luke 24:34; 1 Cor. 15:5); to the two go¬ 
to Emmaus (Luke 24:13, s.q.); to ten apostles 
rk 16:14; John 20:19); to apostles, including 
mas (John 20:26, s.q.); to seven disciples at 
Sea of Galilee (John 21:1, s.q.); to five hun- 
l (Matt. 28:16-20; Mark 16:15-18; 1 Cor. 
i); to James, then to all apostles, and gives 
n a commission (Luke 24:44-49; Acts 1:3-8 ; 
ar. 16:7); at the ascension (Mark 16:19, 20; 
e 24:50-53; Acts 1:9-12). 
lPPEARING of our Lord (1 Tim. 6:14; 
m. 1:10; 4:1, 8, etc.). See Advent, Second. 
JPPHIA (pronounced Af'fia , Gr. ’A7t <j>ta, ap¬ 
'd), the name of a female affectionately saluted 
Paul (A. D. 64) as a Christian at Colosse 
lem. 2), supposed by Chrysostom and Theodoret 
lave been the wife of Philemon, with whom, 
irding to tradition, she suffered martyrdom. 
Philemon. 

.P'PII FORUM, the market place of Appius. 
jwn or station located forty-three miles from 
le, upon the “ Appian Way,” over which Paul 
ed on his way to the capital (Acts 28:15). 
}e Taverns was a village about ten miles 
er Rome. 

.PPLE. See Vegetable Kingdom; Glossary. 
PPROVE. See Glossary. 

PRONt See Dress. 

Q'UILA (Gr. 'Anvhag, ak-oo'-las , an eagle), a 
and a native of Pontus, and by occupation a 
maker. Fleeing from Rome in consequence 
a order of Claudius commanding all Jews to 
e that city, he went to Corinth, where he was 
g when Paul found him ; and, being of the 
3 handicraft, abode with him, A. D. 54. Some 
after, being opposed by the Jews, and per- 
; to remove any obstacle lo his acceptance by 
Genilles, Paul left the house of Aquifa and 
t with one Justus. It is not certain when 
ila and his wife, Priscilla, were converted to 
stianity, but it was before Paul left Corinth, 
they accompanied him to Ephesus. While 
3 they instructed Apollos in “ the way of God 
j perfectly” (Acts 18), and appear to have 
zealous promoters of the Christian cause in 
city (1 Cor, 16:19). At the time of Paul’s 
ng to Corinth, Aquila and his wife were still 
pliesus (1 Cor. 16:19), but in Horn. 16:3 we 
[hem again at Rome, and their house a place 
binge for Christians. Some years after 
appear to have returned to Epbeeus, for Paul 
i salutations to them during his second im- 
•nment at Rome (2 Tim. 4:19), as being with 
tthv. Nothing further concerning them is 
n l. 

R (Heb. y, awr, a city), the same as Ar 
) (Num. 21:15, 28; Deut. 2:9, 18, 29), on the 
er of the Arnon (22:36). 

'RA (Heb, ar-aw', lion), the last named 
e three sons of Jether, of the tribe of Asher 
iron. 7:38). 


A'RAB (Heb. ar-awb*, ambush), a city 

in the mountains of Judah, and given to that tribe 
(Josh. 15:52). Site unknown. 

AR'ABAH (Heb. ar-aw-baw', desert. 

Josh. 18:18), the Arab ah (A. V “the plain”), is 
applied (Deut. 1:1; 2:8; 3:17; 4:49; Josh. 

3:16; 12:1, 3; 2 Kings 14:25; Amos 6:14) to 
the great valley between the Dead Sea and the 
Gulf of Akabnb. H tony, however, be used us 
the proper name of the whole valley lying between 
Mount Hermon and the Red Sea, “ By using two 
of its names which overlap each other we may 
cull it the Jordan-*Arabah valley; From the 
Lake of Galilee to the S. of the Dead Sen it is 
culled by the Arabs the GhCr, or Depression.” 
“Toward Jericho, . . . although there is so much 
fertility, the stretches of sour soil, the unhealthy 
jungle, the obtrusive mart, and the parched hillsides 
out of the reach of the streams justify the Hebrew 
name of the Arabah or Desert, In the New 
Testament also the valley is called a wilderness 
(Mark 1:4, 5).” “Robinson (B. R ., ii, 490) states 
that the exact point of division between El Ghor 
and El ‘Arabah is a line of white cliffs which 
crosses the valley obliquely beyond the flat marsh¬ 
land to the S. of the Dead Sea. From there S. 
to Akabah is the ‘Arabah; but'N. to the Lake of 
Galilee, the Gh6r” (Smith, Hist. Oeog., pp. 47, 
484, 507, note). 

ARA'BIA (Heb. ar-awb', desert; Gr. 

'A pafiia, ar-ab-ee'-af). Arabia does not in the Bible 
denote the whole peninsula between the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, but only the northern part, 
contiguous to Palestine (Isa. 21:13; Jer. 25:24; 
E&ck. 27:21); and in the same maimer “the 
Arabian ” (Isa. 13:20; Jer. 3:2) does not denote 
the Arab in general, but only the inhabitant of 
the northern prai¬ 
ries and deserts. 
Only in the later 
books of the Old 
Testament, as, for 
instance, 2 Chron. 
21:16, where the 
Arabiansare spoken 
of together with 
the Ethiopians, or 
in Neh, 2:19; 6:1, and in the New Tea turn cut 
(Acts 2:11; Gal. 1:17; '1:25) the name seems lo 
have oh mined a more general signification. Arabia 
comprises un urea of about one million square 
miles, with about eight million inhabitants (SclmfL 
Herzog). 

The people who originally inhabited the desert 
of Arabia still inhabit it, and have never been ex¬ 
pelled. The three ancient divisions of Arabia were : 

Arabia Petrcea , occupying the most northern 
part of the territory between the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea. Modern travelers have a better 
knowledge of this part than the rest of the pen¬ 
insula. It is a desolate region, abounding in 
limestone, basalt, and grain to, the extreme north¬ 
ern part being especial3y Inaccessible and partially 
inclosed by steep cliffs. Mount Sinai, wUh its 
triple peaks or ridges, one of which hits the name 
of Horeb, lies in the southwestern part of Arabia 
Petrsea. See Sinai. 
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Arabia Deserta , referred to Hos. 2:14; Isa. 
35:1; 40:3, and called by the Bedouins “the 
desert,” was the scene of Israel’s wanderings. Its 
physical conditions are noticed Isa. 35:7. 

Arabia Felix , in which are the modern Mecca 
and Medina, is said to contain some of the most 
beautiful and fertile spots on the globe. In lower 
Arabia was the kingdom of Sheba, whose queen 
visited Solomon (1 Kings 10:1-13). The Sabeans 
are referred to as to their character and resources 
(Jer. 6:20; Ezek. 27:22; Psa. 72:15; Isa. 60:6 ; 
Joel 3:8). 

Recent geographical divisions of Arabia are: 
Arabia Proper, or Jezirat el-Arab, or the country 


2. An Israelite, whose posterity (variously at: 
as seven hundred and seventy-five and six hum 
and fifty-two in number) returned from Bab 
with Zembbabel (Ezra 2:5 ; Neh. 7:10), B. 0. 
He is probably the same with the Arab whose 
Shechaniah, was father-in-law of Tobiah (Neh.6: 

A'RAM (Heb. O’HN, ar-awmf) high region) 

1. The fifth named of the sons of Shem, 
father of the people inhabiting Syria, who, f 
him, were called Aramaeans, or Aramites (1 
10 : 22 ). 

2. The son of Kemuel and grandson of N: 
(Gen. 22:21), B. G. about 1900. Accordinj 



Mount Ararat. 


ns far up ns to the waste territory ; then Northern 
Arabia or El-Rtidleh, being S. of the Euphrates 
and Syria, reaching S. to Arabia Petrsea; and 
Western Arabia, comprising Sinai and the desert 
of Petrfea. The entire country was peopled by 
essentially the descendants of Semitic and Oufth- 
hie tribes generally coming under the designa¬ 
tion of u the Arab." The country is associated 
with the most heroic Bible characters, Job, Moses, 
Abraham, etc., etc. The natives in this country 
had a part in the day id l J entce0St revival. Paul 
also retired thither (Gal. 1:17), 

ARABIANS. See Arabia. 

A'RAD (Heb. W, ar-awd', fugitive ). 

1. In Num. 21:1 “king Arad" should read 
“king of Arad.” One of the “sous” of Beriah, 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 CUron. 8:15). 

ders of Palestine, whose inhabitants drove back 
the Israelites while trying to enter Canaan from 
Kadesli (Num. 21:1; 33:40), but were finally sub¬ 
dued by Joshua (Josh. 12:14 ; Judg. 1:16). it lay 
twenty miles S. of Hebron, and is now called Tell 
Arad. 

A'RAH (Heb. irTTN, aw-rakh') wayfaring). 

1. The first named of the three sons of Ulla, of 
the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 7:39). 


Smith (s. v.), he is probably identical with 
(Job 32:2). ' 

3. The last named of the sons of Shame 
the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 7:34). 

4. The son of Ezrom and father of Ammim 
among the ancestors of CijiisL (Matt. 1:3, 4, . 
3:33). The Greek form of Ram (1 Chron. 2: 

A'RAMITESS (Heb. W, ar-am- 
1 Chron. 7:14), a female Syrian, as the wo 

nlnAT.rl.Ann Soo Amu 

A'RAM-NAHARA'IM (Heb. ' 

ar*am f nah-har-ah^gin^ Aram between the 
river$)i the country situated between the i 
Euphrates and Tigris (Gen. 24:10; -Judg. 
Pen. flf), see caption). At Hos, 12:12, R. V,. 
called the “ field of Aram," rmd in A. V 
“country of Syria.” It included in it Pi 
a ram. 

A'RAM-ZO'BAH (Heb. S-fite tJ'lN, m 

tso-baw', Psa. 60, see caption), at the perk 
Saul anu Baviu the most powerful realm of 
Near Damascus (1 Sam. 14:47; 2 Sam. 8:3). 

A'RAN (Heb. I'JNj ar-awn\ wild goat) 
second named of the two sons of Dishan, and g 
I son of Seir, the Horite (Gen. 36:28; 1 C 
| 1:42), B. C. 1853. 
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.R'ARAT (Heb. ar-aw-rat', sacred 

' or high land , Gen. 8:4; Jer. 51:27). This 
e, from being applied to the country between 
Tigris and the Caucasus Mountains, known as 
ienia, and called in the Assyrian inscription 
’ti, came to apply to the mountain range, and 
cially to the double conical peak about seven 
s apart and respectively fourteen thousand 
ten thousand three hundred feet in height 
e the plain below. The greater height, called 
he natives Massis, or Varaz-Baris, and by the 
ians Kuhi-Nuh, “the mountain of Noah,” 
its top covered with perpetual snow. Native 
.tions locate the resting-place of the ark on 
outhern slope; Syrian traditions and Assyrian 
’iptions settle upon a peak further S. in 
listan. 

RATJ'NAH (Heb. ar-av-naw', mean- 

doubtful), a Jebusite who had a thrashing 
on Mount Moriah, which he sold to David as 
e for an altar to Jehovah, B. C. 961. The 
1 of pestilence, sent to punish King David for 
ig a census of the people, was stayed in the 
of death near the plot of ground belonging 
is person. When David desired to purchase 
liberally offered the ground to him as a free 
David insisted upon paying Araunah, giving 
according to 2 Sam, 24:24, fifty shekels of 

r, and according to 1 Chron. 21:25, six hun- 
shekels of gold. 

ce.—M any efforts have been made to reconcile this 
once, some saying that the nfly shekels were (riven 
e oxen* and the six hundred shekels for the laud; 

s, that Ihc* fifty shekels were for the thrashing Hour 
fXeu. and the six hundred shekels for luUfHtnniil 
id. This land was the site of the temple (2 Chron. 
Araunah’s name is sometimes written Oman, 
hronicles. 

R'BA (Heb. ar-bah', four), a giant, 

sr of Anak. From him Hebron derived its 
name of Kirjath-arba, i. e., city of Arba 
. 35:27; Josh. 14:15; 15:13; 21:11). 

R/BATHITE, THE, i. e,, a native of the 
(ah (q. v.) or Ghor. Abialbon the Arbathite 
one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 23:31; 
ron. 11:32). 

R/BITE. Paarai the Arbite was one of Da- 
guards (2 Sam. 23:35). The word signifies 
ive of Arabia (q. v.). In 1 Chron. 11:37 the 

■ is given as Naarai. 

RCH (Heb. Db-'tt, ay-lawm'), an architectural 
in Ezek. 40:16, 22, 26, 29. These terms are 
difficult of explanation. By some they are 

$ht to be the same as oo-lawm ', a ves- 

■ or porch . Dr. Keil, following Kliefoth, 
ders them to be those portions of the inner 
vails of the gateway which projected in the 

manner as the two pillars by the porch, 
the intervening walls between the three 
l rooms, and also those portions of the side 
which inclosed the two thresholds on either 
(Com., in loo.). In these projecting side 
were the windows mentioned in v. 16. See 

ITECTURE. 

iCHAEOLOGY (Gr. apxato?Myia , science 
icicnt thinj/s), the knowledge of antiquity. 


1. Biblical Archaeology may be defined as 
the scientific representation of the forms which 
life assumed among the people of Israel, as that 
nation of antiquity selected by God to be the 
bearer of revelation; also so much of the condi¬ 
tions of life existing among the other nations 
which came into contact with Israel as will give 
us a clearer understanding of the Bible and the 
conditions of life among the Israelites. These 
nations were those having race relationship, as 
the Aramaeans, Arabs, Canaanites, Philistines, 
etc., or were temporary oppressors or rulers, as 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Mcdo-Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans; of these antiquities we introduce 
only such as bear directly on some Scripture 
passage. 

(1) Contents. The matters belonging to bibli¬ 
cal arclneology ere; (1) The religious institutions 
of Israel, the places of worship, the personnel of 
worship, the nets of worship, consisting of sacri¬ 
fices, purifications, etc.; worship according to its 
times, festivals, and changes. (2) The civil and 
social relations of the Israelites: domestic life as 
to dwellings, food, marriage, children, sickness, 
death, etc.; employments, as agriculture, rearing 
of cattle, trades, commerce, etc.; affairs of state, 
as law, administration of justice, and relation to 
other nations. 

Arcl neology, it will be seen, is closely allied 
with history, the latter depicting the growth and 
progress, the former describing the actual con¬ 
dition of the development attained. 

(2) Sources. The sources of biblical archeol¬ 

ogy are written and representative monuments. 
(1) Among the written monuments, the Bible must 
he placed in the first rank, then the writings of 
Josephus and Philo, the Talmud, Turgums, and 
the Rabbins ; notices regarding Palestine and the 
Jews by Greek and Roman authors, such as He¬ 
rodotus, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
Strabo, Appian, Pliny, Tacitus, and Justin; na¬ 
tive writers among the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, etc.; descriptions of travels in the 
East, and the publications of the “Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund,” instituted hi England in 1865, 
of the“ Palestine Exploration Society” of America, 
and of the “Deutsche Puhestine Vereiu,” founded 
in 187^. (2) Representative monuments, ns the 

remains of the Temple walls, the bridge leading 
from the Temple to Zion, the Tower of Hippieus, 
and the tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron; the 
Arch of Titus at Rome; Jewish coins from the 
time of the Maccabees—often called Samaritan 
from the resemblance of their written diameters; 
the ancient monuments of the Egyptians, Syrians, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, consisting of remains 
of palaces, temples, public bail dings, sculptures, 
etc., lately brought to light by excavations. 

(3) History and literature. The treatment, nf 
biblical archaeology began in the 16th century 
with the spread of Bible study, especially of the 
Old Testament in the original. It resulted in only 
a few works of no great importance either in ex¬ 
tent or intrinsic value. More was done in the 
17th century, especially through study of the 
Talmud and of the rabbinical writers, ^ well as 
of classical and oriental literature. A g. * re¬ 
vival of interest has resulted from the importan. 
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discoveries made by excavating during the last 
thirty years. For lists of valuable aids in the 
study of biblical mvlueology, see MoG. and S,, Cyc>; 
EfohafT-IIerxog, Bncye.; Keil, Bik ArcL t i, 1-16, 
2. Christian Archaeology has for its object 
41 the systematic study of the ml, constitution, 
government, discipline, worship, rites, and life of 
the early Christian Church.” Bennett (Christian 
AYchwvlogy) gives the following divisions: (a) The 
urehicology of Christian art, winch examines Chris¬ 
tian thought, life, doctrines, and institutions ns 
they are found crystallized in monuments, (h) Ar¬ 
cheology of the constitution end government of the 
Christian Church, including the examination of 
the fundamental idea of the Christian Church as 
revealed in the New Testament, the Church in its 
organized form, its offices, government, and dis¬ 
cipline. (c) Archaeology of Christian worship and 
riLes, embracing public services, ns preaching, the 
sacraments, and the sacred times and seasons, 
(d) Arch ecology of Christian life, the Christian 
family, the Church and marriage, slavery and home 
religion, the Church and charities, the social and 
literary position of the early Church, the cure 
for the dead, Christian burial, etc. Christian ar¬ 
cheology, us a science, dates from the Jikli century, 
when the Protestant, reformers rigorously arraigned 
the Church for a wide departure from primitive 
simplicity. To answer this indictment the Magde¬ 
burg centuriators, the adherents of Home, were 
compelled to enter upon its study. Ceesar Bnro* 
hfols(lGQ7), a cardinal, after thirty years of labori¬ 
ous study, published his Annades Eeriest a, which 
has ever since been regarded by Rom mi Catholic 
writers as a well-furnished arsenal of defense. 

Up to what date the boundaries of Christian 
archeology should be fixed has not been finally 
settled. Home confine it to the first three cen¬ 
turies, some have regarded the death of Gregory 
the Great (A. IX 604} ns its proper limit. Others 
extend it to the 11th century, or to the age of 
Hildebrand, while still others carry it forward to 
the Reformation. Bennett (Christian Ardtaologg) 
confines his studies to the period ending with the 
second Trull mi Council at Constantinople, m 692. 

i T^rnr a -arnriT n _ . ^j_ _ 

\T ri 11 . tttit: JiHUfiAfiL, 

ARCHELA'US (Gr. ’A px&aoQ, ar-kheV-ah-os , 
ruler of the people), son of Herod the Great by a 
Samaritan woman, Malthace (Josephus, War, i, 
28, 4), and brought up, with his brother Antipas, 
ai. iujiiiu tJosephus, iHir, i, &i, j). upvpU nw 
father's death, Cnnmr divided his kingdom, giving 
to Archelans (B. C. 4) Idumea, Judea, and Sa¬ 
maria, with the important cities, Oicsaroa, Sebaste, 
Joppa, and Jerusalem. His share of the king¬ 
dom brought him a yearly income of six hundred 
talents, lie was made othnereh, with promise of 
becoming king if he ruled virtuously (Josephus, 

i < -t -t j\ « ai TT. ,ir. A , _ il, J 

£LUl,y AV11, li, -flihUL 1IC1UU C5 UCdl/Uj CLLLKA 

previous to going to Rome to receive the govern¬ 
ment, Arch elans ordered bis soldiers to attack the 
Jews, who were becoming very tumultuous, at the 
tern pie. The attack res ul led hi the death of about 
throe thousand Jews, On his going to Rome the 
Jews sent a deputation of the principal citizens 
protesting against his cruelty, and asking to ho 
permitted to live according to their own laws, 
under a Reman governor, Some have thought 


that our Lord alludes to this circumstance in L 
19:12-27. Archelaus returned to Judea, \ 
under pretense ilint ho hud countenanced the? 
Hoofs against him, lie deprived Joazar of ihe 1 
priesthood, and gave that dignity to his bro 
Elcazar. He governed Judea with so much 
lence that in the tenth (ninth according to 
Cassius) year of his reign he was dethroned, 
prived of his property, and banished to Yierm 
Gaul (Josephus, Ant., xvii, IS, 2). Mia cm 
was manifested toward Samaritans as svcll 
Jews. The parents of our Lord turned at 
from fear of him, on their way back from Eg 
and went to Nazareth, in Galilee, in the dor 
of Ills gentle brother Antipas (Matt. 2:22). 
cheltms illegally married Glaphyra, the wifi 
his brother Alexander, during the lifetime of 
latter. 

ARCHERS (Heb. n l?p_, kash-shawth ■ 
man , Gen. 21:20; haJC-al khayts , 

roio-man, Gen. 49:23 ; ni25j55l en-nosh ' 

keK'-shayth , bowman, 1 Sam. 31:3 ; also she 



Assyrian Archers. 

with the bow , 1 Chron. 10:3 ; one bending the 
Jer. 51 :B>. The bow and arrow are weftpoi 
very ancient origin (Gen. 48:22; 49:24; e 
Gen. 9:14, 15). Archers wore very mum 
nmrmir the Hebrews, especially in the tribi 
Benjamin and Ephraim (Psu, 76:3 ; 1 Chron. 

2 Chron. 14:8; 17:17). Archers five fretpi 
found on Hie Egyptian monuments and Bid 
sculptures. Reference is made to the Fhili 
jnchei'5 in 1 Ham. 31:3, and the Persians 
famous for their archers (Isa. 13:18; Jer. 4 
50:29). See Armor. 

AR'CHEYITE (Ghnld ar-kev-t 

Earn 4:9). The Archevilea were kihabitnn 
ICrech ( Warga). This seems to be quite gem 
jigreed. Thence came part of the colonists t 
maria after its capture.—W. H. 


AR'CHI (Heb. ar-kee'), a city oi 

trict in the neighborhood of Betlv-cl (Josh. 
Site difficult of identification. 

ARCHIP'PUS (Gr. "Apxtnnog, ar'-khh 
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ter of the Aor.se), a Christian minister at 
isse, to whom Paul sends a salutation, calling 
“ our fellow-soldier ” (Philem. 2), and whom he 
irts to increased activity (Col. 4:17), B. C. 63. 
he Epistle to Philemon he is addressed jointly 
l Philemon and Apphia, from which it has 
i inferred that he was a member of Philemon’s 
ily. Tradition states that he was one of Jesus’s 
■nty disciples, and suffered martrydom at 
rise, near Laodicea. 

.R'CHITE (Ileb. ’’SHN, ar-kee'). The Ar¬ 
es, if w'e may judge from Josh. 16:2, were a 
ily whose possessions were upon the southern 
adary of the tribe of Ephraim, between Beth-el 
Ataroth. The term is applied to Hushai 
'.), who adhered to David during Absalom’s re¬ 
ion (2 Sam. 15:32; 16:16; 17:5, 14; 1 Chron. 
■3). 


structed on a colossal scale. These prove their 
builders to have been far advanced in architec¬ 
tural art, and profoundly versed in the science of 
mechanics, and indicate a long period of anterior 
development. 11 Egyptian architecture, in many 
points, such as the majestic disposition of the 
masses, the sublime massiveness and durability of 
its walls, the long vistas through successive courts 
and lines of columns and sphinxes, the predom¬ 
inance of the interior over the exterior ornament, 
the universal use of color, the subordination of 
sculpture and painting to architectural effects, the 
symbolism of its ornaments and the monumental 
character of its edifices, was the most perfect the 
world has ever seen.” The Egyptian public 
edifices consisted of temples, palaces, tombs, and 
aqueducts. In Egyptian architecture the columns 
are of three kinds, emblematic of the papyrus, the 
lotus, and the palm. The earliest temples and 



An Egyptian Temple. 


RCHITECTURE. Although we know but 
of the early achievements and progress of 
science of architecture, sufficient remains to 
e their antiquity. To the race of Shem is at- 
ited (Gen. 10:11, 12, 22) the building of the 
s of Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. 
en. 11:3-9 we learn of the earliest recorded 
ling and of the materials employed in its con- 
:tion. Inasmuch as the Hebrews were brought 
contact with many of the surrounding na- 
:, and their own architecture was, doubtless, 
: or less influenced thereby, it will be prof- 
e to speak briefly of their architecture also. 
Egyptian. Concerning the rise of Egyp- 
art we know nothing, but we are brought 
to face with the Pyramids of Gizeh, the 
nx, obelisks, and temples, many of them con¬ 


tombs were doubtless of wood, or excavated from 
the solid rock, and gave a typical character to the 
later temples, built mostly above ground and of 
cut stone. See Temple ; Pyramid. 

2. Babylonian, etc. One of the most ancient 
nations known to us as having made any consid¬ 
erable progress in the arts of design is the Baby¬ 
lonian. They have left celebrated monuments, 
such as the Temple of Belus, the Kasr, the hang¬ 
ing gardens, and the wonderful canals of Naltnr 
Malea, and Palhcopns. The dimensions of their 
ruins afford some idea of the colossal size of the 
original structures. We have no entire architec¬ 
tural monument of Nineveh, but enough has come 
to light to prove the advanced condition of the 
Assyrians, They are found to have understood 
and applied the arch ; to have made tunnels, aque- 
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ducts, and drains; and to have been acquainted 
with the lever and screw. 

3. Greek. The earliest efforts of the Greeks in 
architecture were the cydopmn mlfo surrounding 
the castles of the kings in tire Heroic Age at 
Tiryns, Argos, Hycente, and elsewhere. These arc 
of enormous thickness, some being constructed 
of colossal blocks, the interstices filled with 
aniftUer stones ; others are built move or leas cure* 
fully hewn, and lilting each other. Among the 
most Striking ivlics of these primitive times are 
the so-called Thcsmivoi (treasuries), the usual 
form of which was a circular chamber vaulted 
over by horizontal courses approaching from all 
sides until they meet. An open-air building pre¬ 
served from that age is the supposed Temple of 
Hera on Mount Oehu, in Enfomn, a rectangle built 
of regular square blocks, with waits over a yard 
In thickness, two small windows, and a door with 
leaning posts and a huge lintel in the southern 


tion to many ruined temples in Sicily, men 
should be made of the Temple of Poseidon 
Psestum, in southern Italy, one of the best preset 
and most beautiful relics of antiquity. The D 
order is represented by the Temple of The: 
and the Parthenon, while the Erectheum is 
most brilliant creation of the Ionic order in 
tica. The progress of the drama led to impr< 
ment in the building of theaters (q. v.). The 
lowing are Greek ordcra of architecture : 

(1) Doric. The Doric column consists of (a) 
shaft, which increases in diameter almost 
visibly up to about one quarter of its height, 
diminishes slightly after that point. It hnis 
base, but resis immediately on the stylobate, 
is surrounded by semicircular llutings nice 
each other nt a sharp angle, (ft) The capital, 
si sting of three parts, the h/potraphelion, or t 
of the column* a continuation of the shaft, 
separated by an indentation from the other dru 



IsiKfe 


ir 




side wall The sloping roof is of hewn flagstones 
resting on the wall and overlapping each other. 
Columns were introduced at an early period, being 

a! - 3 1 - - T T A ^nV,Unnlll«n rj rt, r /'ll fN T, S 

her favorite forms in the construction of temples, 
and so all other public buildings borrowed their 
artistic character from them. The structure and 
furniture of private houses (see House) were, 
during the best days of Greece, kept down to the 
simplest forms. The first architects known by 
name are Rhcecus and Theodoras of Samos, who 

IiiiiH +1tq m'oot Tomr.lci nf TTnvn in that island ‘ 

while CherslphtOP of CnGmis, hi Crete, with bis 
son Metagenes, began the Temple of Artemis 
{Diana) at Ephesus, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, which was not finished till one hundred 
and twenty years after, 

A vast temple to Zeus was begun at Athens 
in the Gilt century. Here and there in the west¬ 
ern colonies the Doric Style still predominated. 
Among the chief remains of this period,, in itddi- 


thc echinus a circular molding, or cushion, w 
widens greatly toward the top; ihc ah ax 
abaaut, n square slab supporting the architi 

n\y jimt v/jilintt Tlit* ti H-hltmve in the nimdrunc 

Stone reaching from pillar to pillar. Above 
is the frieze (zophoro$) f surmounted by the cor 

(2) Ionic, This column is loftier than the D< 
the enlargement of the lower part is less that 
Doric; the distance between the columns isgre 
and the flu tings deeper* and separated by 
surfaces. The Tonic column has a base, coi 
ins- of a square slab, and several cushion-like 
ports separated by grooves. The capital aga 
more artistically developed, while the archil 
is divided into three bands, projecting one a 
the other, and upon it rises, iii an urn n term 
surface, the frieze, adorned with reliefs alor 
whole length, and, finally, the cornice is comf 
of different parts, 

(3) Corinthian, The base and shaft are id 
cal with the Ionic, but the capital takes the 
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an open calix formed of acanthus leaves, from 
ween which grow stalks with small leaves, 
nded into the form of volutes. On this rests a 
all abacus widening toward the top, and on this 
entablature, borrowed from the Ionic order, 
fhe style known as the Tuscan is a degenerate 
m of the Doric. The column has a smooth 
it, tapering up to three quarters of its lower 
tensions. Its base consists of two parts, a cir- 
ar plinth and a cushion of equal height. 

L. Etruscan and Roman. The Etruscans 
ted wonderful activity and inventiveness with 
tassion for covering their buildings with rich 
amental carvings. None of their temples re¬ 
in, for they built the upper parts of wood; but 
have evidences of their activity in walls and 
tbs . Some very old gateways, as at Yolterra 
l Perugia, exhibit the true arch of wedge- 
,ped stones. The most imposing monument of 
dent Italian arch-building is to be seen in the 
rers of Rome, laid in the 6tli century B. C. 
rhe Roman architects kept alive the Etruscan 
thod of building the arch, which they developed 
i completed by the inventions of the cross arch 
l the dome. With the arch they combined, as 
lecorative element, the columns of the Greek 
er. They also introduced building with brick 
5 Pottery). A vigorous advance was made 
m the opening of the 3d century B. C., when 
Romans began making great military roads 
l aqueducts. 

n the last decades of the republic simplicity 
dually disappeared, and a princely pomp was 
played in public and private buildings ; wit- 
s the first stone theater erected by Pompey as 
ly as 56 B. C. All that had gone before was 
ipsed by the works undertaken by Caesar, the 
ater, the amphitheater, circus, Basilica Iulia, 
l the Forum Csesaris. These were finished by 
gustus, under whom Roman architecture seems 
have reached its culminating point. The great- 
monument of that age, and one of the loftiest 
ations of Roman art in general, is the Pantheon, 
It by Agrippa. Of the luxurious grandeur of 
vate buildings we have ocular proof in the 
elling houses of Pompeii, a paltry country town 
comparison with Rome. The progress made 
ler the Flavian emperors is evidenced by 
spasian’s amphitheater (the Coliseum), the 
'htiest ruin in the world; the baths of Titus, 
l his triumphal arch. But all previous build- 
s were surpassed in size and splendor when 
ijan’s architect, Apollodorus of Damascus, 
3ed the Forum Traianum, with its huge Basilica 
)ia, and the still surviving Column of Trajan. 

). Hebrew. The Israelites were shepherds, 
l, by habit, dwellers in tents, and had, there- 
e, originally no architecture. Even Hebron, a 
f of higher antiquity than the Egyptian Zoan, 
s called originally from its founder, perhaps a 
laanite of the race of Anak, Kirjath-arba, the 
f of Arba (Num. 13:22; Josh. 14:15). It was 
tbably in connection with Egypt that the Israel- 
3 first became builders of cities, being corn- 
led to labor at the buildings by the Egyptian 
■gs. From the time of their entrance into 
naan they became dwellers in towns and houses 
stone (Lev. 14:34, 45; 1 Kings 7:10); but in 


most cases these were not built by themselves 
(Deut. 6:10; Num. 13:19). 

(1) Hebrew architecture, in the proper sense of 
the word, did not exist until the time of the kings. 
Immediately after the conquest of Zion David 
began to rebuild and fortify the city, and erected 
a palace for himself. But the peaceful reign and 
vast wealth of his son, Solomon, gave a great im¬ 
pulse to architecture. He enlarged and strength¬ 
ened the city wall and the castle of Millo (1 Kings 
3:1; 9:15, 24; 11:27), built fortresses and cities 
in various places, among which Baalath and Tad- 
mor are in all probability represented by Baalbec 
and Palmyra (1 Kings 9:17-20), and a costly 
aqueduct by which drinking water was brought 
from the region of Etam to Jerusalem. The tem¬ 
ple and the palace were his two most magnificent 
buildings. Other kings of Israel and Judah are 
recorded as builders: Asa (1 Kings 16:23), Baasha 
(15:17), Omri (16:24), Ahab (16:32; 22:39), Hez- 
ekiah (2 Kings 12:11, 12; 22:6), and Jehoiakim, 
whose winter palace is mentioned (Jer. 22:14; 
36:22; see also Amos 3:15). On the return from 
captivity the chief pare of the rulers was to re¬ 
build the temple and the walls of Jerusalem in a 
substantial manner, with stone, and with timber 
from Lebanon (Ezra 3:8; 5:8; Neh. 2:8 ; ch. 3). 
But the reigns of Herod and his successors were 
especially remarkable for their great architectural 
works. Not only was the temple restored, but the 
fortifications and other public buildings of Jeru¬ 
salem were enlarged and embellished (Luke 21:5). 
The town of Caesarea was built on the site of 
Strato’s Tower; Samaria was enlarged and received 
the name of Sebaste. The connection of Solomon 
with Egypt and with Tyre, and the influence of 
the captivity, must necessarily have affected the 
style of the palatial edifices of that monarch, and 
of the first and second temples. The enormous 
stones employed in the Assyrian, Persepolitan, 
and Egyptian buildings find a parallel in the sub¬ 
structions of Baalbec, and in the huge blocks 
which still remain at Jerusalem, relics of the 
buildings either of Solomon or of Herod. But 
few monuments are known to exist in Palestine 
by which we can form an accurate idea of its 
buildings, and even of those which do remain no 
trustworthy examination has yet been made. It 
is probable, however, that the reservoirs known 
under the names of the Pools of Solomon and 
Hezekiah contain some portions at least of the 
original fabrics (Smith, Bib. Bid. s. v.). 

(2) Various Periods. “ There are in Palestine 
eight great periods of building, beginning with the 
rude stone or prehistoric age, including Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Crusading, and 
Saracenic. The rude stone monuments (q. v.) 
. . . are probably the earliest remains in the 
country. Hebrew remains are chiefly represented 
by rock-cut tombs, rock scarps, tunnels, and pools 
(as at Siloam), the great tells or mounds beside 
springs and streams, and a very few inscriptions. 
The wall on Ophel, found by Sir C. Warren, is 
probably as old as Nehemiah, and in the extreme 
North we have Phoenician sculptures, tombs, and 
sarcophagi of equal antiquity. The Greek age 
presents several examples of native art under 
Greek influence, such as the palace of Ilyrcanus 
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and some of the Jerusalem tombs. To the earliest 
Roman period belong the walls of the Jerusalem 
and Hebron harems, with the temple at Siah, the 
colonnade at Samaria, the earliest remains at 
Masada and Caesarea. Advancing to the 2d 
century of our era, we find Syria to have been sud¬ 
denly covered with Roman cities, Roman roads, 
Roman temples and inscriptions ; and this period, 
to which the synagogues also belong, is one of the 
greatest building ages in Palestine. The Roman 
work gradually gives place to the Christian ivrclu* 
tecturo of the Byisimtlnea. . . . At Bethlehem we 
have one of the oldest churches in the world, the 
4th-century pillars still standing in place. The 
church was five hundred years old w r hen England 
became a kingdom. The early Arabs have 
left us very few buildings beyond the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem, the great Damascus 
mosque. . . . They employed Persian and Greek 
architects, and brought no original style of their 
own from the deserts of Arabia. The Crusaders, 
who followed, w r ere great builders, civil and 
ecclesiastical; the country is full of their castles 
and of their churches” (Conder, Palestine , p. 226, 
sq.). See House, Temple, etc. 

6. Christian. The early Christians held their 
services in synagogues, private houses, the fields, 
the catacombs—indeed, wherever opportunity af¬ 
forded. As early as in the 3d century buildings 
erected by them existed, but they were neither 
substantial nor costly. Christian architecture did 
not become an art until the time of Constantine, 
when it appeared in two entirely different forms, 
the Basilican and the Byzantine. 

(1) Basilican. When Christianity became the 
religion of the state the undent basilicas, or halls 
of justice, were turned into churches, and this 
style became prevalent throughout the Western 
countries, and lasted until the 11th century. The 
lower floor was used by the men, and the galleries 
reserved for the women. Specimens of this style 
of architecture still existing and in goud iiipah' 
are S. Paolo fuori le mura, S. Clemente in Rome, 
S. Apollinare in Classe in Ravenna, etc. 

(2) Byzantine. The principal feature of this 
stylo is the domq, which was frequently used in 
Roman tombs, hi Persia the problem was first 
solved of placing the cupola on a square sub¬ 
structure, by forming an octagon in the interior of 
the square by means of a huge pillar in each 
angle. Tlio Latin cross was abandoned lor the 
Greek cross, whoso branches arc of equal length. 
The objection to images obliged the architects to 
seek some Other means til an sculpture of enriching 
the churches, hence the profusion of mosaic work. 
The masterpieces of this style are St. Mark’s at 
Venice, St. Vitale at Ravenna, and St, Sophia at 
Constantinople. Still later the Greek cross was 
combined with the square, and the number or 
cupolas was increased to nine—one at the end of 
each arm, one over the crossing, and one in each 
corner of the square. 

(3) Romanesque. This results from a union of 
the two previous styles, the basilica and the dome. 
The ground plan and the interior and exterior of 
the old basilica were materially changed. A very 
important feature was the transept, with fixed 
proportions, the cross being invariably produced 


by repeating the square, chosen as unit, ti 
times to the W, and one time respectively to 
N., E., and S. Other features were, apses for 
side altars; the raised choir, to allow for 
crypt; a belfry, first one, and as an indepem 
building, then two, and connected with the v 
ern termination of the building; small arched 
leries running round parts or the whole of 
church within and without; the exterior 
covered with numerous well-disposed arches 
lasters. and other ornaments, and the richly d 
rated doorways and windows drew the eye to 
central part of the facade. The result was 
the whole external had a dignity not to be ft 
in any other style of church architecture. An 
the finest examples of this style are the cathec 
of Pisa, Vercelli, Parma, Modena, and Lucca 
Italy), of Worms, Bonn, Mayence, and St. Ge 
and St. Apostoli in Cologne. To this style be 
the peculiar churches and round towers of Irel 
and the round tower of Newport, R. I. 

(4) Gothic. This style retains the ground 
and general arrangement of the Romanesque, 
substituted the pointed for the round arch, 
pointed arch was probably brought to Europe 
the Crusaders from Asia, where it was usee 
the Saracens. The use of the pointed arcl 
quires, for harmony, a corresponding up\ 
tendency in all parts of the structure, and b) 
literating the idea of a mechanical contriv; 
produces the impression of organic growth. 1 
style arose in the 12th century, reaching its 
mi nation in the 13 th century, which is know 
the “ golden period of Gothic architecture.” 
earliest fully developed example of this sty 
the cathedral of St. Denis, consecrated in 1 
In northern Prance it is seen in highest perfei 
in the cathedrals of Notre Dame (Paris, 1' 
1312), Chatres (1195-1260), Rheims (begun 1 
and Amiens (1220-1288). In England exam 
are seen at Canterbury (1174), Westminster Ab 


(1327-69). 

(5) Renaissance. The Gothic style had n 
taken such deep root in Italy as in the c 
countries of Europe. The revival of ci; 
studies resulted in architecture in a retur 
classical forms. It began with eclecticism, 
adoption of the round arch, the cupola, the col 
in its classical proportions and signification, 
ended, However, in servile copying ot an< 
temples. The chief monument of this style i 
Peter’s at Rome. 

Respecting modern architecture it can be 
that it is marked by no style such as is followe 
all builders of the period. u Sometimes there 
mixing together of several styles, sometimes ; 
nunciation of sfyle altogether.” 

ARCTU'RUS (Heb. lCJ, awsh, or US']?, 
yish)j the Latin form of the Gr. apK.rovpoc, 
generally believed to represent the constelh 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear (Job 9:9; 38:32). 


ARD (Heb. ard, perhaps fugitive ), na 
in Gen. 46:21 as a son of Benjamin, and in £ 
26:40 as a son of Bela, and grandson of Bt 
min. Both these passages probably refer to 
same person, the former mentioning him ; 
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scendant, the latter giving the exact relation- 
ip. In I Chron. 8:3 he is called Addar. His 
scendants were called Ardites. 

ARD'ITE (Heb. ^7* ar-dee'), a descendant 
Ard, or Addar, the grandson of Benjamin (Num. 
:40). 

ART)ON (Heb. ’p’l'TN, ar -dolin', fugitive ), the 
it named of the three sons of Caleb, but whether 
Azubah or Jerioth is uncertain (1 Chron. 2:18). 
ARE'LI (Heb. ar-ay-leeheroic ), the 

it named of the seven sons of Gad, and founder 
the family of Arelites (Gen. 46:16; Num. 
:17). 

ARE'LITES (Heb. same as Areli, Num. 26: 
), the descendants of Areli, the last of the seven 
is of Gad (Gen. 46:16). 

AREOP'AGITE (Gr. ’ApEonaylTTig, ar-eh-op- 
- ee'-iace , Acts 17:34), a member of the court of 
[EOPAG-trs (q. v.). 

AREOP'AGUS, another name for Mars’ 
res) Hill, which is the rendering of the Greek 
<rd of which Areopagus is the Latin form. It 
s called Mars’ Hill because Mars, the god of war, 
s said to have been tried there for the murder 
Halirrhothius, the son of Poseidon. It was an 
vated and rocky place at Athens, W. of the 
ropolis. 

The Court. An ancient criminal court, called 
the same name, sat here. “ Solon’s legislation 
sed the Areopagus into one of the most powerful 
lies by transferring to it the greater part of the 
■isdiction of the Ephetae (a judicial court of 
;h antiquity at Athens), as well as the super¬ 
ion of the entire administration, the conduct of 
gistrates, the transactions of the popular assem- 
■, religion, laws, morals, and discipline, and 
ing it power to call even private persons to ac- 
mt for offensive behavior. The Court of Are- 
igus, as its full name ran, consisted of life mem- 
*s (Areopagites),who supplemented their number 
the addition of such archons as had discharged 
■ir duties without reproach. Not only their age, 
j their sacred character, tended to increase the 
uence of the Areopagites. They were regarded 
in a measure ministers of the Furies, who under 
- name of Semnm (venerable) had their cave 
nediately under the Areopagus, and whose wor- 
p came under their care. ... Its political 
vers seem never to have been clearly defined, 
often acted in the name of, and with full 
vers from, the people, which also accepted its 
dsions on all possible subjects. Under the 
man rule it was still regarded as the supreme 
hority. Then, as formerly, it exercised a most 
lute vigilance over foreigners ” (Seyffert, Class, 
ot., s. v.). 

kR'ETAS (Gr. ’Aperag, ar-ef-as, a name com- 
n to many of the kings of Arabia Petrsea), an 
ibian king, the father-in-law of Herod Antipas, 
rod afterward married the wife of his brother 
ilip, and in consequence of this the daughter of 
stas returned to her father. Enraged at the 
duct of Herod, Aretas instituted hostilities 
inst him, and destroyed his army. Complaint 
ng made to the emperor, he sent Vitellius to 

(7) 


punish Aretas, but while on the march news was 
received of the death of Tiberius, and the Roman 
army was withdrawn. It is probable that Caligula 
gave Damascus to Aretas as a free gift (A. D. 38), 
and he is mentioned as being king of that city by 
the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 11:32). 

AR'GOB (Heb. ar-gobe', stone heap). 

1. An accomplice of Pekah in the murder of 
Pekahiah, or, with Arieh, a prince of Pekahiah, 
whose influence Pekah feared, and whom he there¬ 
fore slew with the king (2 Kings 15:25), B. C. 769. 

2. An elevated district or table-land, in Bashan, 
an island in form, some twenty by thirty miles in 
extent; elsewhere (Luke 3:1) called Trachonitis. 
It was allotted to the half tribe of Manasseh. The 
statement (Deut. 3:4) of there being sixty cities in 
this region is confirmed by recent discoveries. 
“ The sixty walled cities are still traceable in a. 
space of three hundred and eight square miles. 
The architecture is ponderous and massive: solid! 
walls, four feet thick, and stones on one another 
without cement; the roofs, enormous slabs of 
basaltic rook like iron; the doors and gates are of 
stone eighteen inches thick, secured by ponderous 
bars. The land bear*) still the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been called ‘the land of giants under the giant 
0 g> » (Porter Qiant Cities of Bashan). 

ARID'AI (Heb. ar-ee-dah'-ee , perhaps 

strong), the ninth of the ten sons of Haman, 
slain by the Jews in Babylonia (Esth. 9:9), B. C. 
about 609. 

ARID'ATHA (Heb. NiTpN ar-ee-daw-thaw ' 
strong ), the sixth son of Haman, slain by the 
Jews (Esth. 9:8), B. C. about 609. 

ARI'EH (Heb. ST^N, ar-yay\ the lion), either 
one of the accomplices of Pekah in his conspiracy 
against Pekahiah, king of Israel, or one of the 
princes of Pekahiah, who was put to death with 
him (2 Kings 15:25), B. 0. 759. 

A'RIEL (Heb. ar-ee-ale', lion of God), 

one of the “ chief men ” sent by Ezra to Iddo at 
Casiphia to bring ministers for the house of God 
to go with the people to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:16), 
B. C. about 467. 

In commenting upon Isa. 29:1, sq., Detit&sch un¬ 
derstands Ariel to mean the M Hearth of God,’' as il 
figurative mime given to Jerusalem. He argues 
this from the fact of Ezekiel's giving (43:16,16) 
this name to the altar of burnt offering in the new 
temple, and that Isaiah could not say anything 
more characteristic of Jerusalem than that Je¬ 
hovah had a fir<- and a hearth there (Isa. 31:9, 
“furnace”). “3y the fact that David fixed his 
headquarters in Jerusalem, and then brought the 
sacred ark thither, Jerusalem became a hearth of 
God.” 

ARIHATHJEFA (Gr* * Apt gaff aid, 

(th'ieuth, it height), the birthplace and sepulcher 
of Joseph in Judea. Here the body of Jesus was 
buried (Math 27:67; Mark 15:48;' Luke 23:61 ; 
John 19:88). It is thought to be the same m 
Ramidi, the birthplace of Samuel (I Sam. 1:1, 19), 
which by Keil and Dditzsch (Com., m loc.)is idem 
tified with Hamah hi Benjamin, about two hours 
N. W. of Jerusalem* 
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A'RIOCH (Heb. ar-yoke'). 

1. A king of Elwlio accompanied CUedot- 
laonier, king of Elam, cm his incursion into Palest 
tine about 22G0 R. C. (Gen, 14), The name and 
the person are almost certainly the same ns the 
Eri'Aku (servant of the god Aku) son of Kudnr- 
Mabngj king of Lars a, a few of whose brief in- 
seriptions have come down to us. In origin Eri- 
Aku was not a Babylonian* but after his ancestors 
hud conquered some of the Babylon inn cities lie 
and Ins successors became fully identified with 
their adopted home. He was conquered by Ham- 
mu rub i, king of Babylon (2287-2233 B. <1 ?), and 
bis territory annexed to the empire, of which that 
city had become the capital* lie joined the raid 
of Gliedorhtomer into Palestine, and is heard of 
no more after the defeat by Abraham. The city 
©f Ellasar mentioned in Genesis as his is probably 
Larsa, the ruins of which lmve boon found at the 
modem Senkereh (see Eli, as a \<) t The name, date, 
and place all agree perfectly with the conditions 
sot forth in the Babylonian inscriptions mentioned 
above. See Chedorlaomer, Amraphel, and Tidal. ! 

Literature*—B aveo, Patriarchal Falcdmo, Lon¬ 
don, 1895; Schrader* Cuneiform fnttripti&m ami 
the Old Testo incut. translated by AYhitehouee, 
2 vols,; llommel, The Bottle in the Vale of Siddim 
(with translations of the inscriptions of Eri-Aku); 
Sunday-School Times, March 5* 1892* 

2. The captain of the guard of Nebuoluidnez- 
vaiv (Dan. 2:14, ft), not otherwise known to ms, 
—R. W. R. 

A RTS 7 AT (Heb. ar-ee-sah'-ee , arrow of 

Aria ), the eighth of the ten sons of Haman, slain 
by the Jews in Babylonia (Esth. 9:9), B. 0. about 
509. 

ARISTAR'CHTTS (Or. , Ap“ m W°fi 
tar-Jchos, the fmt ruler), a native of Thcssaloiuca, 
and a faithful adherent of the apostle Paul in his 
labors. He became the companion of Paul in his 
third missionary tour, accompanying him to 
Ephesus, where be w«h seized and nearly killed 
in the tumult mised by the silversmiths under 
Demetrius (Acts 19:29), B, 0. 59, lie loft that 
city accompanying Paul to Greece, thence to Asm 
(Acts 20:1), and subsequently to Home (Acts 
27:2), whither he was sent ns a prisoner, or be¬ 
came Such while there (Phi 1cm. 2d), for Paul calls 
him his 11 fetlow-prisoner ” (Cob 4:10). Tradition 
makes him to have suffered martyrdom in the time 
of Nero. 

ARISTOBTJ'IiUS (Gi\ *Apfffr<S/?upAor, <tr-in- 
lab'-oodos, best cot 0 tmlor\ a person to whose house¬ 
hold at Rome Paul sends subnet ion (Rom. 16:10), 
A. D. 60. Tradition represents him as a brother 
of Barnabas* ordained a bishop by Barnabas or 
Paul and aw laboring and dying in Britain. 
Ramsay [St Paul the Traveller, p. 353) identifies 
Aristobulus as a son of Herod the Great. 

ARK, the name given to three vessels men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 

1. Noah/S Ark (Heb. a chest), 

the vessel in which Noah and his family were 
saved during the Deluge. It was made of gopher 
(i. e., cypress) wood, which cm account of its light¬ 
ness and durability was employed by the Phoe¬ 


nicians for shipbuilding. A covering of pi 
(bitumen) was laid on inside and outside, to m: 
it watertight anti, perhaps, as a protection agai 
marine animals. The ark consisted of a num 
of “ nests,” or small compartments, arrangec 
three tiers, one above another—“ with lower, £ 
ond, and third (stories) shalt thou make it.” 

The ark was three hundred cubits long, f 
broad, and thirty high; and appears to have b 
built in the form of a chest, with flat bottom ; 
flat (or slightly sloping) roof, being intended 
for sailing, but merely to float upon the wa 
Light and air were furnished through a wind 
the construction of which we have not data i 
ficient to form an intelligent idea of. It is 
certain whether the words, “in a cubit si 
thou finish it above” refers to the window or 
ark. If to the window, then it would seen 
imply that it was a cubit wide and ran the wl 
length of the ark. If to the ark, the passage 
only signify that the window was placed withi 
cubit of the roof. The most probable condtu 
is that the window was on the side. Some p] 
the window on the roof, covering it with tn 
parent (or translucent) material. The ark ha 
door in the side. 

In addition to Noah and his family, eight ] 
sons in all (Gen. 7:7; 2 Pet. 2:5), one pair of 
“unclean” animals, seven pairs of all that v 
“ clean* 1 ’ and seven pairs of birds, with at 
tingent of “creeping things,” were to besheltt 
in the ark. As to the possibility of housing 
animals, we must consider the extent of the fl< 
etc. See Flood. 

2. The Ark of Bulrushes (Heb. same 
above). In Exod. 2:3 it is recorded that when 
mother of Moses could no longer hide him, 
placed him among the reed. 4 ! of the Niic in an 
(boat) of bulrushes, daubed with slime and pi 
This ark was made from the papyrus reed, wl 
grows in the marshy places of Egypt. Pliny s 
that “ from the plant itself they weave bo, 
and boats of this material were noted for t 
swiftness.” They are alluded to in Isa. 18:2. 

3= Ark of the Covenant (Heb. TVlN.or 1 
aw-rone the common name for a chest or cof 

(1) Names, It was called the li ark of 
covenant” (Num. 1.0:33; Bent* 31:26; Heb. 
etc.), because in it were deposited the two ta 

Ol atoUC, upon nincii mtucu iriit ten v 

nmudments, Hie terms of God’s covenant 1 
Israel ; “ the avk of Ihe testimony ” (Exod. 21 
22), the command me nls being God’s testhi 
respecting his own holiness and the people’s 
“the ark of God 11 (l Sam, 3:11; 4:11), as 
throne of the divine presence* For full dost 
tion, see Tabernacle. 

[%) History. The iusiui'y ui Lie anv is m 
cordance with its intensely moral character, 
the symbol of the Lord’s presence, it was b 
by the priests in advance of the host (Num. 10 
Deut. 1:33 ; see also Psa. 132:8). At its pres' 
the waters of Jordan separated, and only wht 
was carried to the farther shore did the we 
resume their wonted course (Josh. 3:11-17 ; 
11, 18). The ark was carried about Jerich 
the time of its downfall (Josh. 6:4-12). 1 
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.turally, the neighboring nations, ignorant of 
iritual worship, looked upon the ark as the god 
Israel (1 Sam. 4:6, 7), a delusion which may 
,ve been strengthened by the figures of the 
erubim upon it. 

The ark remained at Shiloh until the time of 
i, when it was carried along with the army, in 
e hope that it would secure victory for the Is- 
elites against the Philistines. The latter were 
t only victorious, but also captured the ark 
Sam. 4:3-11); but they were glad to return it 
ter seven months (5:7). It was taken to Kir- 
;h-jearim (7:2), where it remained until the time 
David. Its removal to Jerusalem was delayed 
ree months by the death of Uzzah while care- 
ssly handling it. Meanwhile it rested in the 
use of Obed-edom, from which it was taken, 
th greatest rejoicing, to Mount Zion (2 Sam. 
1-19). 

When the temple was completed the ark was 
posited in the sanctuary (1 Kings 8:6-9). In 
Jhron. 35:3 the Levites were directed to restore 
to the holy place. It may have been moved 
make room for the “ carved image ” that 
masseh placed “ in the house of God ” (2 Chron. 

: 7); or possibly on account of the purification 
d repairs of the temple by Josiah. When the 
nple was destroyed by the Babylonians the 
t was probably removed or destroyed (2 Esdr. 
; 21 , 22 ). 

ARK'ITE ar-kee', a tush, Gen. 10:17; 

Jhron. 1:15), the name of a race descended from 
naan (Gen. 10:17), “and, from the context, 
dently located in the N. of Phoenicia.” It is 
lerally connected with the "A garfv ryv kv r<p 
Q&vg) of Josephus (Ant. y i, 6, §2), and the 
ssical Area, called, as the birthplace of Alex- 
ler Severus, Caesarea Libani. The modern 
.'ka “lies on the coast, two to two and a half 
irs from the shore, about twelve miles N. of 
poli and five S. of the Wahr el Khebir (Eleu- 
srus). Area was well known to the Crusaders. 
W. H. 

ARM (Hebrew usually zer-o'-ah), the com- 

■n instrument of strength and agency, is often 
;d in Scripture as the emblem of power. The 
rm ” of God is only another expression for his 
>'ht (Psa. 89:13 ; Isa. 53:1). Hence a stretched- 
" arm , making hare his arm , ascribed to God, 
nifies his power and promptness to protect or 
rush (Exod. 6:6; Deut. 4:34; Isa. 52:10), a figure 
en from the attitude of ancient warriors. To 
ak the arm means to destroy one’s power (1 Sam, 

1; Job 22:9, etc.). 

ARMAGED'DON (Gr. ’Ap/myed&jr, ar-mag- 
dohn', from Heb. ^5, hill or city of 

giddo , Rev. 16:16). Megiddo occupied a very 
rked position on the southern rim of the plain 
Esdraelon, the great battlefield of Palestine, 
was famous for two great victories: of Barak 
u* the Canaanites (Judg. 4:15), and of Gideon 
:r the Midianites (Judg. 7); and for two great 
asters: the deaths of Saul (1 Sam. 31:8) and 
Josiah (2 Kings 23:29, 30; 2 Chron, 35:22). 
■nageddon becomes a poetical expression for 
rible and final conflict; and in the Apocalypse 


the reference is to the discomfiture of the people 
of God, as represented by Josiah and his army, 
by t ie profane worldly power. To the apocalyp- 
tist this was a fit type of a similar but imich 
grander event in the far distant future, in which 
the ungodly world should rise up with such con¬ 
centrated force as to gain the ascendency over a 
degenerate though still professing Church. 

ARME'NIA (Heb. ar-aw-rat ', 2 Kings 

19:37 ; Isa. 37:38), in western Asia. It extends 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian Sea, and from 
the Caucasus to the Taurus. Here the Old Tes¬ 
tament locates Paradise (Gen. 2:12). In Scripture 
the country is mentioned under several names, 
which, however, seem to apply to various parts of 
it. Probably Ararat (Gen. 8:4; 2 Kings 19:37; 
Isa. 37:38; Jer. 51:27) indicates the eastern part. 
Three provinces of Armenia are mentioned in Jer. 
61:27—Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz. 

ARMHOLE. See Glossary Obsolete and 
Archaic Words. 

ARMLET. This word is not used in the A. V., 
being rendered in 2 Sam. 1:10 by “the bracelet 
on his arm.” See Bracelet. 

ARMO'NI (Heb. ar-mo-nee', of a for¬ 

tress), the first named of the two sons of Saul, by 
Rizpah, who was given up by David to be hanged 
by the Gibeonites. He was slain with six of his 
brethren in the beginning of the barley harvest 
(2 Sam. 21:8, sq.), B. C. about 966. 

ARMOR, ARMS. The weapons of the na¬ 
tions mentioned in the Bible were essentially the 
same, with modifications according to age and 
country. In giving a description of the several 
weapons, we adopt the ordinary division of Offen¬ 
sive Weapons (Arms) and Defensive Weapons 
(Armor). 

In order to aid the reader we present (see p. 84) 
the figure of a Greek heavy-armed warrior, show¬ 
ing most of the weapons of offense and defense. 



This will not, however, include all the weapons 
used by the people under consideration. 

1. Offensive Weapons. (1) Battle-ax and 
Mace. The most primitive of weapons were the 
club and the throwing bat. The club at first con¬ 
sisted of a heavy piece of wood, of various shapes, 
used in hand-to-hand fighting. The mace (Heb. 
bpa, bar-zel') was of wood, bound with bronze, 
about two and one half feet long, with an angular 
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piece of metal projecting from the handle, perhaps 
intended ns a guard* At the striking end it was 
some tinner furnished with a hall. Maces were 
borne by the heavy infantry, and each charioteer 
was furnished with one* The Egyptian btitl&ax 
was about two or two and one half feet long, with 
a single blade secured by bronze pius, and the 
handle bound in that purl to pie vent splitting. 
The blade was shaped like the segment of a circle 



and made of bronze or steel. The poleax was 
about three feet in length, with a large metal ball, 
to which the blade was fixed* Allusions to these 
weapons arc supposed to occur in Ps-i. 5-i9 ; 35*3 * 
Prov. 25:18. The ihrowstick is the same weapon 
scon figured on Egyptian and Assyrian monu¬ 
ments. “Axes” (E»ek* 26:9), literally irons, is 
used figuratively for weapons or instruments of 

(2) Sword (Heb. Jcheh'-reb ). The Egyptian 

sword was short and straight, from two and one 



_- — 

-<* r~\/ 

Egyptian Swords. 

half to three feet in length, usually double-edged 
and tapering to a point* ami was used to cut and 
thrust. The king’s sword was worn in his girdle, 
and was frequently surmounted by one or two 
I mads of a hawk, the symbol of the sun, a title 
given to Egyptian kings. The sword thus worn 
was really a dagger^ a common Egyptian weapon. 


It was from seven to ten inches in length, tape 
ing gradually to a point, the blade, made of bronz 
being thicker in the middle than at the edge 
Assyrian swords were often richly decorated, tl 
hilt arranged with lions 1 heads so arranged as 
form both handle and crossbar. The sword of tl 
Greeks and Romans generally had a straight tw 
edged blade, rather broad, and of nearly equ 
width from hilt to point. It was worn on the le 
side. 

The sword of the Hebrew resembled that 
other oriental nations, and appears to have be< 
short. That of Ehud WAS only n cubit (from eigl 
ecu to twenty-two Indies) long* It was carri 
in a sheath held by the girdle (1 Sam. 17:39 ; 2 Sn: 
20:8) ; hence the expression “ to gird one’s sel: 
with a sword means to commence war ; and u 
loose the sword* 11 to finish it (1 Kings 20:11)* 

Eigurative. The sword itself is the symbol 
wur mid slaughter (Lev. 20:25; Isa* 34; 5, etc,), 
divine judgment (Dent, 32:41; Pea, 17:13; A 
12:12; Rev, 1:16), and of power and author] 
(Roth* 13:4), The word of God is called “t 
sword n of the Spirit (Eph, 6:17), The sword 
used In Scripture us illustrative of the word 
God (Eph, 0:17; Heb. 4:12); Christ (Isa. 49; 
Rev. 1:16); the justice of God (Deul. 32:4 
Eeeh. 13:7); the protection of God (Dcut, 33:21 
severe calamities (Ezek. 5:2, 17; 14:17; 2 
deep mental affliction (Luke 2:35); the wick 
(Psa* 17:13); their tongue (Psiu 57:4 ; 64:8; Pn 
12:18); their persecuting spirit (Pea. 37:14); th- 
end (Prov* 5:4); false witnesses (Prov* 25:11 
judicial authority (Rum. 13;4). Drawmg of .wo 
is figurative of war and destruction (Lev* 26:3 
Ezek, 21:8-5); sheathing it, of peace and friet 
ah ip (Jer, 47:6); living by it, of rapine (Gen. \ 
40); not departing, of perpetual calamity (2 Ba 
12 : 10 ). 

(3) The Spear, Javelin, Dart. The spear if 
weapon common lo all nations of antiquity, Tl 
of the Egyptians was of wood, from five to : 
Feet long, with the head of bronze or iron, m 
ally with a double edge like that of the Gree' 
The javelin was similar to the spear, but ligli 
and shorter, the upper extremity of I lie shaft, t. 
ruinating with a bronze knob surmounted by 
ball. It was sometimes used as a spear for thru 
ing, mid sometimes it was darted, the knob of i 
extremity keeping it from escaping the war no 
hand* The spear of the Assyrian infantry v 
short, scarcely exceeding the height of a mu 
That of the cavalry was longer* Several kinds 
spears are mentioned in Scripture, but how i 
several terms used ave to bo understood is soi 
what uncertain. («) The rPJtl, Jchan-eeth 
“spear” of the largest kind, was the weapon 
Goliath *\ Sam. 17:7 15* 2 Sam. 21:19; 1 Chr 
20:5), and also of Other giants (2 Sam. 23: t 
1 Cl iron, 11:23) and mighty warriors (2 Sam* 2:5 
23:18; I Chran. 11:11, 20). It was the habit 
companion of King Saul, mid it was this hoi 
weapon, and not the lighter 41 javelin,” that he e 
at David (1 Sam. 18:10, 11; 12:1k 10) and 
J oil at h an (20:33). {&) A pparen tl y 1 igh ter th a i 1 
preceding was the Jcee-dohn\ or javei 

When not in action the kee-dohn 0 was carried on 
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k of the warrior (1 Sam. 17:6, A. V. “target”). 
Another kind of spear was ro'-makh. In 

historical books it occurs in Num. 25:7 and 
ings 18; 28, and frequently in the later books, 
n 1 ChroiL 12:8 (“buckler”); 2 Chron. 11:12. 
The nblD i shell'-lakh ^ was probably a lighter 
sile, or dart (see 2 Chron. 23:10:, 32:5, 
irts;” Neh. 4:17, 23, see marg.; Job 33:18; 

12; Joel 2:8). ( e ) EElllj, shay'-bet, a rod or 
f, is used once only to denote a Weapon (2 Sam. 
14). 

'igurativa, The spear is used figuratively of 
bitterness of the wicked (P&a. 57:4); the in- 
mienta and effects of God’s wrath (Hub. 3:11). 
I) Bow and Arrow. The bow was the prin- 
il weapon of offense among the Egyp- 
us, Assyrians, and Hebrews. That of the 
-ptians was a round piece of wood, from 
to five and one half feet long, either 
.ight or bending in the middle when lin¬ 
ing, The string was made of hide, cat- 
t or string. The Assyrian archer was 
ip pod in all respects like the Egyptian, 
bow being either long and slightly curved 
short and almost angular. Among the 
■n’ews the bow (Heb. keh'-shetli) 

arrow (^D> khayt.s) are met with very 
ly in their history, both for the chase 
n. 21:20 ; 27:3) and war (48:22). In later 
es archers accompanied the armies of the 
listines (1 Sam. 31:3 ; 1 Chron. 10:3) and 
the Syrians (1 Kings 22:34). Among the 
Drews captains high in rank (2 Kings 
!), and even kings’ sons (1 Sam. 18:4), 
ried the bow, and were expert in its use 
?am. 1:22). The tribe of Benjamin seems 
have been especially addicted to archery 
fiiron. 8:40; 12:2; 2 Chron. 14:8; 17:17); 
there were also bowmen among Reuben, 

1, Manasseh (1 Chron. 5:18), and Ephraim 
a. 78:9). Of the form of the bow we can 
her almost nothing. It seems to have 
n bent by the aid of the foot (1 Chron. 

3; 8:40; 2 Chron. 14:8; Isa. 5:28; Psa. 

2, etc.). Bows of steel, or rather brass, 
mentioned as if specially strong (2 Sam. 22:35; 
i 20:24). It is possible that in 1 Chron. 12:2 a 
d of bow for shooting bullets or stones is al- 
ed to (Wisd. 5:22, “ stone-bow ”). The arrows 
*e carried in quivers (Heb. "'Vr 1 , tel-ee') hung on 

shoulder or at the left side. They were prob- 
y of reed, and mostly tipped with flint points; 
ers were of wood tipped with metal, about 
■ty inches long and winged with three rows of 
thers. They were sometimes poisoned (Job 
J, or tipped with combustible materials (“ fiery 
ts,” ra neirvpwy,Eva } pepoo-ro-men'-ah, those 
on fire , Eph. 6:16). 

rigurative. This word is frequently used as 
symbol of calamity or disease sent by God 
b 6:4; 34:6; Psa. 38:2; Deut. 32:23); the 
taphor deriving propriety and force from the 
mlar belief that all diseases were immediate 
I special inflictions from heaven. Lightnings 


144:6; Hab. 3:11). “The arrow that flietli by 
day” (Psa. 91:5) denotes some sudden danger. 
The arrow is also figurative of anything injurious, 
as a deceitful tongue (Jer. 9:8), a bitter word 
(Psa. 64:3), a false witness (Prov. 25:18). A 
good use of “arrow ” is in Psa. 127:4, 5, where chil¬ 
dren are compared to “ arrows in the hand of a 
mighty man; ” i. e., instruments of power and 
action. The word is also used to denote the 
efficiency of God’s word (Psa. 45:5). The battle 
bow is figurative for weapons of war and the mili¬ 
tary power (Zech. 9:10; 10:4). 

(5) The Sling (Heb. keh'-lah) may be justly 
reckoned as among the most ancient instruments 
of warfare (Job 41:28). This weapon was com- 



Bows, Arrows, and Quiver. 

mgn among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Hebrews. 
Later the Greek mid Ron mu armies contained large 
numbers of slingers. The 
weapon was very simple, being 
made of a couple of string}? of 
sinew, leather, or rope, with a 
leathern receptacle in the mid¬ 
dle to receive the stone. After 
being swung once or twice 
around the head it was dis¬ 
charged by letting go one of 
the strings. Besides stones, 
plummets of lead shaped like 
an acorn were used, and could 
be thrown to the distance of 
six hundred feet. The stones 
were selected for their smooth¬ 
ness (1 Sam. 17:40), and were 
considered as munitions of 
In action they were either carried in a 
described as the arrows of God (Psa. 18:14; bag (1 Sam. 17:40) or lay in a heap at the feet 
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Its object was to make a breach in the wall ol 
beleaguered town. 

2. Defensive Weapons. (1) The Shie 

The ancient soldier’s chief defense, his shie 
was various in form and ma 
rial. The shield of the Egypti 
was about one half his height, a 
generally about twice as high 
broad. It was probably form 
of a wooden frame covered w 
rawhide, having the hair outwa 
with one or more rims of me 
and metal studs. Its form 
sembled a funeral tablet, cm 
lar at the top and square at 1 
base. A rare form of Egypti 
shield was of extraordinary s 
and pointed at the top. 1 
shields of the Assyrians in 1 
more ancient bas-reliefs are b( 
circular and oblong; sometimes 
gold and silver, but more f 
quently of wicker work, covei 
with hides. The shield in a sit 
covered the soldier’s whole p 
son, and at the top had a curved point or a squj 
projection like a roof, at right angles with 1 
body of the shield. This was to defend the cc 
batants against missiles thrown from the walls. 

Shield is the rendering in the A. V. of the f 
lowing words, of which the first two are the m 
frequent and important: (a) The tsin-naio' (H< 
protection) was large enough to cover 1 
whole body (Psa. 6:12; 91:4). When not enga£ 
in conflict it was carried by the armor-bea 


of the slinger. Among the Hebrews the Ben- 
jamites were especially expert slingers (Judg. 
20:16; comp. 1 Chron. 12:2). 

Figurative. The rejection of one by Jehovah 


A Catapult. 

is represented by the expression, “The souls of 
thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as out of 
the middle of a sling ” (1 Sam. 26:29); while in 
Zechariah (9:15) sling stones represent the ene¬ 
mies of God, which “ are trampled under feet like 
sling stones.” 

(6) Engine, Battering-ram. (a) Khish-shaw- 
bone ' (Heb. yQtSn, contrivance). The engines 
which went by this name (2 Chron. 26:16) were 
the balista , used for throwing stones, and the 
caiapulta , for arrows, an enormous stationary 
bow. Both of these engines were of various 
throwing power, stones being thrown of from 
fifty to three hundred pounds weight. Barts 
varied from small beams to large arrows, and 
their range exceeded one quarter mile. All these 
engines were constructed on the principle of the 


A Battering-ram. 


Group of Ancient Arms. 


string, the bow, or spring. ( b ) Mekh-ee* (Heb. 
'’HU, st?'oke, Ezek. 26:9), the battering-ram, so ren¬ 
dered (Ezek. 4:2; 21:22; Heb. ‘"IS, kar , butting). 
This instrument was well known both to the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Assyrians. The ram was a simple 
machine, consisting of a metal head affixed to a 
beam, which might be long enough to need one 
or two hundred men to lift and impel it. When 
it was still heavier it was hung in a movable 
tower and became a wonderful engine of war. 


(1 Sam. 17:7, 41). The word is used with “spea 
as a tormula tor weapons generally (i uim 
12:24; 2 Chron. 11:12). (5) The maw-gane ' (H 

1^9) was smaller, a buckler or target, proba 
for hand-to-hand fighting. The difference in s 
between this and the above-mentioned shield 
evident from 1 Kings 10:16, 17 ; 2 Chron. 9:15, 
where twice as much gold is named as being us 
for the latter as for the former. This shield 
usually coupled with light weapons, as the b 
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Chron. 14:8) and darts (32:5). (c) The skvh'-kl 

eb. L -(?^?). The form of this shield is not well 
o wo. A11hougli bysome it is transla ted u qui ver, 11 
i hy others Ai weapons ,J generally, it is evident 
it shiddft is proper hy comparing 2 Klnrs 11:10 
h 2 Chron. 23:9 ; 2 Sum. 8:7; I Chron, 

7, 8. The so-Jchay-raw' (ITeb. 
ucklcr vl ) is found only in Fsu. 91:4, 

1 is used poetically/ (tf) Fin ally, 
have the Gr, OtfpfAr^ thooreh-os' 
di. 5:16), a large oblong and square 
eld. The ordinary shield among 
Hebrews consisted of a wooden 
me covered with leather, and could 
easily burned (Ezek. 39:9). Some 
elds were covered with brass, or 
►per, and when shone upon by the 
caused the redness mentioned in 
a. 2:3. Shields were rubbed with 
to render the leather smooth and 
►pery, ami to prevent its being in- 
-d by the wet (2 Sam. 1:21, 22 ;' leu. 

as well as to keep the metal from 
ting* Except in actual conflict, the 
dd was kept covered (Isa. 22:6). The 
len shields mentioned m connection 
h the equipment of armies (1 Msec. 

1} Were most probably only gilt; 
the contrary, those of the generals 
Hadndezer (2 Sam, 8:7} and those 
>mon made (1 Kings 10:16, sq.; 
i6) are to he regarded us omnnicn- 
pieces of massive gold, such aa Mere later sent 
tome as gifts (1 Mace* 14:24; 15:18). brazen 
4ds also occur only in connection with leaders 
royal guards (1 Sam. 17:6; 1 Kings 14:27). 


The Breastplate. 

gurative. The shield is illustrative of God’s 
-etion (Gen. 15:1; Dcut, 33:29; 2 Sam. 22:3- 
3:3; 5:12; 28:7; 33:20; 59:11; 84:9, 11; 
9-11; 319:114; 144:2); truth of Gx>d (Psh* 
I; salvation of God (2 Sana. 22:80 ; Psu. 18:36) ■ 
:ith (Eph, 0: T 6). 

) The Helmet. The helmet of the Egyptians 


was usually of linen cloth quilted, which served as 
an effectual protection to the head, without the in¬ 
convenience of metal in a hot climate. The As¬ 
syrian helmet assumed different shapes in different 
ages, but its earliest form was a cap of iron, ter- 


Shield, Sword, and Girdle. 

minuting in a point, :tnd sometimes furnished with 
flaps, covered with metal scales, protecting the 
ears ami neck and falling over the shoulders. 

We find several references to the ho'-bah (Heb. 
■^5^, twice ^lp) as being in use among the 
Hebrews. They seem to have been commonly of 
brass (1 Sam. 17:38). 

Figurative. In Isa. 59:17 Jehovah is repre¬ 
sented as arming himself for the defense of man, 
and among other articles he puts on is “ a helmet 
of salvation,? 1 seeming to tench that salvation is 
the crowning net of God. The helmet ns a part 
of the Christian’s armor represents salvation (Eph. 
6:17), “the hope” of salvation (1 Thess. 5:8, Gr, 
7T efuwohttrt^ per-w-pay'-ay^h, an obtaining), 

(3) The Breastplate, or Cuirass. The earliest 
material used to protect the body was probably 
the skins of beasts, which were scon abandoned 
for coats of mail. The oiliruns of the Egyptians 
consisted of about eleven horizontal rows of metal 
plates, well secured by brass pins, with narrower 
rows forming a protection for the throat and neck. 
Each plate, or scale, was about an inch in width, 
in length the cuirass may have been little less 
than two and one half feet, covering the thigh 
nearly to the knee; and in order to prevent its 
pressing too heavily on the shoulder it was hound 
with a girdle about the waist. Usually, however, 
that part of the body below the girdle was pro¬ 
tected by a kind of kilt , detached from the girdle. 
Such was the covering of the heavy-armed troops. 
With the light-armed infantry, and, indeed, among 
the Asiatic nations in general, the quilted linen 
cuirass was in much demand. 
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The Assyrians used coats of *culc armor and 
embroidered tunics, both oC J and leather. 
Among the Hebrews we have (a) the brmtplatc 
(Hob. ty?, nUr^mt/y gMtriny), enumerated in 
tlie description of ilie arms of Goliath, a “ coal of 
mail,” literally, a “ breastplate of scales” (1 Sam. 
17:0), ami further (v\ 38), where zhirwone alone 
is rendered 11 coat of mail" It may be noticed 
that this passage contains the most complete 
inventory of the furniture of a warrior to he 
found in the whole of the sacred history. Shiryone 
also occurs In 1 Kings 22:34 and 2 Chron. 18:83. 
The Inst passage is very obscure; the real mean¬ 
ing is probably “between the ionite and the 
breastplate, 11 (t) The takh-ur-m' (Hob, 
is mentioned but twice—in reference to the gown 
of the high priest (Exod. 28:32 ; 89:28). Like the 
English “ habergeon,* 1 it was probably a quilted 
shirt or doublet put on over the head. Both of 
these terms arc rendered “habergeon” (Exod. 
28:SO; 39-23 ; Job 41:20 ; 2 Chvotl. 26:14 ; Neh. 
4:10). 

Figurative. Being an efficient means of pro¬ 
tection for the hotly, it is used metaphorically for 
defense; ** the breastplate of righteousness ” (Eph. 
C: 14), and i( the breastplate of faith and love 51 
(1 Thess. 6:8). 

(4) Greavea (Heb. Fillip, mits-khaw literally, 
a facing), for covering the leg, made of brass and 


Greaves and Sandals. 


A Helmet. 

not belong to the common armor of the 
brews. 

(5) Girdle (Heb. ‘TiTN, ay-zore'), from which 
sword was suspended, is frequently it 
tioned among the articles of milii 
dress (Isa. 6:27; Eph- 6:14), It wa 
leather, studded with metal pin 
When the armor wns light the girdle 
broad and girt about the hips; ot 
wise it supported the sword scarfi 
from the shoulder. See Girdle. 

ARMOR-BEARER (Heb.'bs « 
imu>^ftw' fccUe'), a person selected 
prominent officers to hear their an 
to stand by them in danger, and to c: 
their orders, somewhat us adjutant 
modern service (Judg. 9;54 \ 1 Sam. 1 
16:21; 81:4). 

ARMORY, the place in which 
mor was deposited. In Neh. 3:19 r 
tion is made of “the armory at 
turning of the wall ” in Jerusalem; p 
auiy loo iiraoiuu v uuudc ui tvin.- 
which Hezekiah showed with so n 
pride to the Babylonian ambassadors ■ 
39:2, Heb. p^5< ^h'-shek). A poe 
allusion is made to armory in Cant 
(Heb. •"Ijsfe??, tal-pee-yaw*). In Jer 
26 God is said to have “opened 

.. , TT . j- - /\ 

armory \neu. i »-, v-™u,w, 

ARMY* represented in Scriptur 
several Hebrew and Greek names. 


widely known among the ancients, me men tioned 
in the A. V. only hi Lhu case of Goliath (1 Sam. 
I7:fl) p and the icar boot (Heb, "p^P, wh-Qwn') i a 
sort of half boot made of leather, studded with 
strong nails, only in Isa, 9:5 {literally, “ every 
shoe”). We infer, therefore, that they did 


1 A l+Vi rviirrh Tapapl n f afl not, t,0 
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conquering people, yet it had to defend i 
a gainst hostile attacks, at first in the wildet 
and afterward in the promised land. IJene 
rael marched out of Egypt (Exod- 12:41 ; 13 
ua the host of Jehovah, armed. As such, 
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ARNAN 


ARNON 


pie were arranged according to tbeir tribes and 
aions of tribes (Num. 1-4), and every man 
ve twenty years of age was enrolled for military 
r ice (Num. 1, sq.; 26:2) with the exception of 
Levites (Num. 2:33). Up to what age military 
? lasted is not given. Josephus states (Ant., 
L2, 4) that it was to the fiftieth year, 
l time of war the number of fighting men 
led was collected from the different tribes 
er the direction of inspectors (Heb. 
teh-reem Deut. 20:5 ; 2 Kings 25:19), by whom 
the officers were appointed (Deut. 20:9). The 
ciple on which these levies were made is not 
wn to us. The law provided that anyone hav- 
ouilt a new house, not yet consecrated; having 
.ted a vineyard, and not having as yet enjoyed 
ruit; or having betrothed but not yet married 
ife, should not go to battle (Deut. 20:5-7). 
fainthearted were also dismissed, in order 
they should not discourage their brethren 
it. 20:8). The army thus constituted was di- 
d into companies of thousands, hundreds, and 
ss under their respective officers (Num. 31:14), 
still further into families (Num. 2:34; 2 Chron. 

; 26:12); each father’s house probably form- 
i detachment, led by the most valiant among 
l. The provisioning of the army was laid on 
tribe (Judg. 20:10; 1 Sam. 17:17, sq.). From 
time of Moses to that of David the army of 
il consisted of footmen (1 Sam, 15:4)! and 
i the time Israel entered into Canaan until 
establishment of the kingdom little progress 
made in military affairs, 
iring the kingdom. Soon after the estab- 
aent of the kingdom a standing army was 
up, the nucleus of which was the band of 
i thousand men selected by Saul (1 Sam. 

; 24:2), ami to which lie constantly added 
(1 Sam. 14:52), Before David became king 
ad a band of six hundred men, gathered in 
wars with Saul (1 Sam. 23:13, 25:13), from 
n his most noted captains were chosen (2 Sam. 

sq.). To these he added the Cherethites 
Pelethites (2 Sam. 8:18; 15:18 ; 20:7). More- 
he organized a national militia in twelve 
ions, each consisting of twenty-four thousand, 
responsible for a month’s service every year 
hran. 27:1). At the head of the army when 
tive service waa a commander-in-chief (“ cap- 
of the host, 1 * 1 Sam. 14:50), 
ie army hitherto had consisted entirely of in- 
■y (1 Sam. 4:10; 15:4), the use of horses hav- 
been prohibited (Deut. 17:16). David had 
ved a hundred chariots from the spoil of the 
ns (2 Sam. 8:4), which probably served as the 
lation of the force which Solomon enlarged 
igh his alliance with Egypt (1 Kings 10:26, 
■9). 

e army, with the exception of n regularly 
tained bodyguard (1 Kings 14:23; 2 Kings 
11), wus, strictly speaking, only a national 
ia, not in constant service, but in time of 
i at.home engaged in agriculture, and without 
Even in war their pay probably consisted 
of supplies, and a fixed portion of the spoil. 

3 arrangements were kept up by his succes- 
and by some of them the military power was 


greatly strengthened by Foot and horse (2 Citron. 
14:8 ; 17:14 ; 25:5, etc.). Sometimes foreign troops 
wero hired as auxiliaries (2 Cliron. 25:6). 

“ With regard to Lhe arrangement and maneu¬ 
vering of the army in the field, little is known. A 
division into three bodies is frequently mentioned 
(Judg, 7:16; 9:43; 1 Sum. 11:11). Jelioshnphut 
divided his army into live bodies, but retained the 
threefold principle of division, the heavy-armed 
troops of Judah being considered as the proper 
army, and the two divisions of liglitinned of the 
tribe of Benjamin as im appendage (2 Cl iron. 17: 
14-18).** It is very difficult to ascertain the 
numerical strength of the Jewish army, the num¬ 
bers given in the text being manifestly incorrect. 
Tile discipline and arrangement of the army was 
gradually assimilated to that of the Romans, and 
the titles of officers borrowed from it. 

2. Roman Army. The Roman army was di¬ 
vided into legions, the number of soldiers in a 
legion varying at different times. These legions 
were commanded by six tribuni (“ chief captains,” 
Acts 21:31), who commanded by turns. The tenth 
part of a legion, containing three hundred men, 
was called a cohors , cohort (“band,” Acts 10:1); 
the cohort was divided into three maniples, and 
the maniple into two ccnturie$ t originally continu¬ 
ing one hundred men, but Inter varying according 
to the at length of the legion. These centuries 
were under the command of centurions (Acts 10:1, 
22; Matt. 8:5; 27:54). There were in addition to 
the legionary cohorts independent cohorts of vol¬ 
unteers. One of these was called the Italian 
(Acts 10:1), as consisting of volunteers from I taly. 
There is a cohort named “ Augustus ” (Acts 27:1), 
which Meyer (Cbm., in loc.) thinks to mean *' the 
imperial cohort, one of the five cohorts stationed 
m Ctesnrea, and regarded as bodyguard of the 
emperor, employed here on special service affect¬ 
ing the emperor,” See War. 

AR'NAN (Heb. ar-nawn', nimble ), prob¬ 

ably the great-grandson of Zerubbabel, in the line 
of David’s descendants (1 Chron 3:21), perhaps 
the same with Joanna (Luke 3:27), an ancestor of 
Jesus. 

AR'NON (Heb. ar-nohn'y murmur), a 

river rising m the mountains of Gilead, E. of the 
Jordan, and reaching the Dead Ren through a 
stony and precipitous chasm of red and yellow 
sandstone. The name is also applied to the valley, 
or valleys, now known as “ Wady M.ojib, an enor¬ 
mous trench across the plateau of Moab. It is about 
seventeen hundred feet deep, and two miles broad 
from edge to edge of the cliffs which bound it, but 
the floor of the valley over which the stream winds 
is only forty yards wide. About thirteen miles 
from the Dead Sea the trench divides into two 
branches, one running N. E,, the other S. S. E., 
and eneli of them again dividing into two. . . , 
Properly all the country from Jabbok to Arnon 
belonged northward to A nun on, southward lo 
Moab, But shortly before Israel’s arrival, SniOK 
(q. v.), an Amorite king from western Palestine, 
hud crossed tile Jordan, and driving Moab south¬ 
ward over Arnon, mid Ammon eastward to the 
sources of the Jabbok, had founded a kingdom 
for himself between the two rivers ” (Smith, Hist. 
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ASA 


Geoff,, p. 558, sq.). It was aflerward taken pos¬ 
session of by Israel on Us way to Palestine* and 
Arn on became the boundary between fa reel and 
Moab (Num. 21:13, 26; Josh. 12:1; Judg. 11:22; 
Isa. 16:2; Jer. 48:20). 

A'ROD (Heb. 1‘TnN, ar-ode', a wild ass ), the 
sixth son of Gad (Num. 26:17), whose descendants 
were called Arodites, B. C. about 1700. He is 
called Arodi (Gen. 46:16). 

AR'ODI, A'RODITE. See Arod. 

AR'OER (Heb. ar-o-ayr', nudity). 

1. A town on the N. bank of the Arnon (Deut. 
2:36; 3:12; 4:48; Josh. 12:2; 13:9, 16; Judg. 
11:26; 1 Chron. 5:8). As the southernmost town 
of Israel E. of Jordan, it has been called “the 
Beer-sheba of the East.” Now called Arair, thir¬ 
teen miles W. of the Dead Sea. 

2. A town built by the Gadites (Num. 32:34; 
Josh. 13:25; Judg. 11:33; 2 Sam. 24:5), con¬ 
nected with the history oT Jeplithah. 

3. A city S. W. of Heor-shcbn, associated with 
David and his warriors (1 Sium 30:26-28 ; 1 Chron. 
11:44), called now Ararah. 

AR'OERITE (Heb. ar-o-ay-ree') y an 

inhabitant of Aroer (No. 3), probably that in the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 11:44). 

AR'PAD, or ARTHAD (Heb. ar- 

pawdspread out), a Syrian city near Damascus 
and Hamath, having its own king (2 Kings 19:13 ; 
18:34; Isa. 10:9; Jer. 49:23), captured by the 
Assyrian king Tiglnth-pllefier If. It is rendered 
Arphad (Isa, 36:19; 37:13), 

ARPHAX'AD (Heb. ar-pak-shad', 

border or fortress of the Chaldeans ), the first ante¬ 
diluvian patriarch, son of Shorn, and father of 
Sid ah, bom two years after tile deluge, and died 
aged four hundred and thirty-eight years (Gen. 
11:10*13; 1 Chron. 1:17, 18), 

ARROW. See Armor, I, 4. 
ARTAXERX'ES (Heb. Nntitfnn'nN, ar- 

tahli-shash-tav)'; Gr. ’ApragepgTjc, ar-tax-er'-xace , 
probably the great warrior or king). 

1. The Persian lung who, at the instigation of 
the enemies of the Jows, obstructed the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple (Ezra 4:7-24), B. C. 522, which 
ceased until the second year of Darius, B. C. 520. 
He is doubtless the same with the Alagian impos¬ 
tor Smerdis, who seized the throne B. 0. 522, and 
was murdered after a usurpation of eight months. 

2. Probably Longimanus, who reigned over 
Persia forty years, B. 0. 464-425. In the seventh 
year of 1m reign he commissioned Ezra to return 
to Jerusalem, granting large privileges to him and 
those accompanying him (Ezra 7:1. sq.), B. C* 457. 
About thirteen years later (tf. U. 445) lie granted 
permission to Neh cm i ah to assume control of the 
civil affairs-at Jerusalem (Neh. 2:1-8). 

AR'TEMAS (Gr. ’A prepay ar-tofn-us', gift of 
Artemis, L C,, Diana), the name of ft disciple 
mentioned in connect ion with Tydiieus, one of 
whom Taul designed to send into Crete to supply 
the place of Titus, when he invited tile hitter to 
visit him at NicopoKa (Tit. 3:12), A. D T 65. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he was bishop of Lystra. 


ARTIFICER (Heb. nHn* kho-rashe\ or 11 
Uhaw-vamh'), a fabricator of any material 
carpenter, smith, engraver, etc, (Gen. 4:22; 1 Cl 
29:5 ; 2 Chron. 34: LI; Isa. 3:3). See Handicrj 

ARTILLERY (Heb. kel-ee% prepa 
used of the armor (quiver, bow and arrow 
Jonathan (1 Sam. 20:40). See Glossary. 

ARTS. See Handicraft. 

AR'UBOTH (Heb. rns 1 ^ ar-oob-both'. 
lues), a city or district* mentioned (1 I 
■1:10) as the purveyorelnp of the son of H 
“ From the fact that it included Soehoh it w 
seem to have been a district of Judah; bi 
there were two Sochohs in Judah it is in 
sible to determine whether the one menti 
here was upon the mountains (Josh. 15:48) ( 
the plain (v. 35). The fact that it is assoc 
with the land of Hepher rather favors the lal 
(Keil, Com., in loc.). 

ARU'MAH (Heb. ar-oo-maw ', he\ 

a place, in the neighborhood of Shecliem, v 
dwelt Abimelech, the son of Gideon (Judg. I 

AR'VAD (Heb. ar-vadplace of t 

tives), an island off the coast of Phoenicia, n 
two miles from the shore, and peopled by 
iners and soldiers (Ezek. 27:8, 11). Tho 
says the island of Ruwad is a little more thai 
miles from the shore to the S. of Tartus. 
that small island are Phoenician remains; 
“the family” of the Arvadites are suppos 
have settled. 

AR'VADITE (Gen. 10:18; 1 Chron. 1:1( 
inhabitant of the island of Aradus, or A 
(q. v.). The Arvadites were descended fror 
sons of Canaan (Gen. 10:18). They appear to 
been in some dependence upon Tyre, as wf 
them furnishing a contingent of mariners tc 
dty (Ezuk. 27:8, 11). They Look their full : 
in Phoenician maritime affairs* particularly 
Tyre and Sidon fell under the dominion oJ 
Greco-Syrian kings. 

AR'ZA (Heb. tO^N, ar-tsaw', earthme 

- i_ J -^ 1, %: r,-P Tn „r. 
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whose house, at Tirzah, Zimri, the captain oi 
his chariots, conspired against Elah (q. v.) 
killed him during a drunken debauch (1 1 
16:8-10). 

A'SA (lieb. Kwtj, aw-saw'j matingu 

1. The son and successor of Abijah, kii 
Judah, who reigned forty-one years (Usher* 
955-914 ; McCurdy, K C. 915-876). (1) Reli 
conduct. On assuming the reins of govern 
Asa was conspicuous For his Support of the 
ship of God, and opposition to idolatry. Evi 
grandmother, Mmulndi, was deposed fron 
rnnk of u queen mother ” because she Imd f 
an idol* which Asa overthrew end “ burnt I 
brook Ki dron” (1 Kings 15:13). Still, lh 
liiiL sanctuaries were retained as places of 
ship. He placed in the temple gifts dedicat 
his father, ami rich offerings of his own, ar 
newed the altar, which hud apparently been 
crated (2 Chron. 15:8). (2) Wars, The fm 

years of his i-eign his kingdom enjoyed pence, 
Asa improved in fortifying his frontier citie 







ASAHEL 


ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


in g an nr my, which numbered at the begin- 
{ of hostilities five hunched mid eighty tliou- 
I men (2 Chron. 34:% though this number 
been thought an exaggeration of the copyist 
he eleventh year of his reign Zorah, the Ethi- 
og invaded Judah with an army of u million 
Asa besought God for help, mid, marching 
usi Zerah, met and defeated him at Mare shall, 
returned to Jerusalem with the spoil of the 
fs around Gemr, and with innumerable sheep 
cattle (2 Oil roil. 14:9-15). The prophet Azariah 
Asa on his return, and encouraged him and the 
)le to continue their trust in God. (3) Reforms, 
carried on his reforms ; a gathering of the peo- 
was held at Jerusalem, sacrifices were offered, 
a covenant was made with Jehovah. To these 
monies there came many from the kingdom 
Israel, believing that God was with Asa 
hron. 15). In the thirty-sixth year (according 
une twenty-sixth) of his reign hostilities were 
in by Baashn, king of Israel, who fortified 
iah, lo prevent Ida subjects from going over 
sa. (4) Alliance with Bendi&dad, The good 
then committed the great error of his life, 
resorted to an alliance with Ben-hadad I, of 
ascus, purchasing his assistance with treas- 
from the temple and the king T s house. Ben- 
.d made a diversion in Asa's favor by ili¬ 
ng northern Israel, whereupon BaauUa left, 
ah. Asa took the material found there and 
therewith Geba and Mizpali. His want of 
was reproved by the seer Hmmni, who told 
that he had lost, the honor of conquering the 
ms because of this alliance, and also prophe* 
war for t he rest of his days. Asa, angered at 
ml, put him in prison, and oppressed some of 
people at the same time (2 Citron* 16:1, sq,). 
ickness and death. In the thirtyminth year 
s reign he was afflicted with a disease in his 
and “ sought not to the Lord,” but depended 
the physicians. The disease proved fatal in 
orty-first year of his reign. He died greatly 
'ed, and was honored with a magnificent 
.1 (2 Chron. 16:12-14). 

A Levite, son of Elkanah and father of 
jhiah, which latter resided in one of the 
$es of the Netophathites after the return from 
Ion (1 Chron. 9:16), B. C. after 536, 

3'AHEL (Heb. as-aw-ale', God's 

ure). 

The son of David’s sister, Zeruiah, and 
s er of Joab and Abishai (2 Sam. 2:18; 1 Chron. 

. He was an early adherent of David, being 
of the famous thirty (2 Sam. 23:24), and, 
his soil ZebtaHah, was commander of the 
h division of the royal army (1 Chron, 27:7). 
^as renowned for his swiftness of foot, and 
the battle of Gibeon he pursued and over- 
Abner, who reluctantly, and in order to save 
vn life, slew Asahel with a back thrust of his 
(2 Sam. 2:18-23), B. G. about 1000. Joab, 
enge Aftnhefo death, slew Abner some years 
at Hebron (2 Sam* 8:26, 27), 

One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaplmt into 
i to teach the law of the Lord (2 Chron, 
B* G. after 875. 

One of the Levites appointed by Hezekiah as 


overseer of the contributions to the house of the 
Lord (2 Chron, 31:13), II. Q, about 700. 

4. The father of Jonathan, who was one of the 
elders that assisted Ezra in putting away the for¬ 
eign wives of the Jews on the return from Buhv- 
lou (Ezra 10:15), B. C. 457* 

ASAHI'AH (Heb. lrto£ ah-saw-yaw', created 
by Jehovah ), an officer of Josiah, who was sent 
with others to consult Huldah, the prophetess, 
concerning the book of the law found in the tem¬ 
ple (2 Kings 22:12-14), B. C. 624. 

ASATAH (Heb. irto, ah-saw-yaw', whom 
Jehovah made). 

1. A prince of one of the families of the tribe 
of Simeon who, in the lime of Hezekiah, drove 
out iTm Handle shepherds from the rich pastures 
near Gedor (1 Chron* 4:36), 15. C. about 700. 

2* The son of Huggkh (I Cbm, 6:30), and 
chief of the two hundred and twenty Levites of 
the family of Merari, appointed by David to re¬ 
move the ark from the house of Obcd-edom 
(1 Chron. 15:6, 11), B. C. after 1000. 

3. The “ firstborn ” of the Shilonites who re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. 
9:5), B. C. about 536. 

4 . The same (2 Chron.34:20) with Asahiah (q.v.). 
A'SAPH (Heb. aw-sawf', collector). 

1. The father (or ancestor) of Joah, which latter 
person was “ recorder ” in the time of Hezekiah 
(3 Kings 18:18,37; Ism 86:8, 22), ll.C. about, 710. 

( 2. A Levite, son of Bm-nchmh, of the family of 
Gershom (i Chron. 6:39 ; 15; 17), eminent as n 
musician, and appointed by David to preside over 
the sac red choral services (1 Chron. 16:5), B. 0. 
after 1000. The “sons of Asaph n are afterward 
mentioned as choristers of the temple (L Chron, 
25:1, 2; 2 Chron* 26:14, and elsewhere), and this 
office appears to have been itmdu hereditary in the 
family (1 Chrom 25:1, 2). Asaph was celebrated 
in after times as a prophet and poet (2 Chron* 
29:36; Nell. 12:46), and the titles of twelve of the 
Psalms (50, 73-83) bear Ids mime, though hi some 
of these (74, 79, 75) the “sonsof Asaph ” should 
be understood, as matters of kite occurrence arc 
referred to (Kitto, s. v.). 

3. A “ keeper of the king's forest, 11 probably in 
Lebanon. Nchemmh requested Art a xerxes to give 
him an order on Asaph for timber to be used in the 
rebuilding of the temple (Neh, 2:8), B. C. about 445. 

ASAR'EEL (Heb. as-ar-ale', right of 

God), the last named of the four sons of Jehale- 
leel, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 4:16), B. C. 
about 1300. 

ASARE'LAH (Heb. as-ar-ale'-aw, 

right toward God), one of the sons of the Levite 
Asaph, who was appointed by David in charge of 
the temple music (1 Chron. 25:2). He is probably 
the same with Jeshurelnh (v* M), and if so, was in 
the seventh of the (twenty-four) courses, B* C, 
after 1000* 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST, his glorious 
withdrawal, as to his bodily presence, from the 
earth, and entrance, as the God-man and media¬ 
torial King, into heaven. 

1. The Fact. The ascension was from the 








ASENATH 


ASHDOD 


Mount of Olives forty days after the resurrection. 
(1) Predicted in Pan* 68:18 ; 11Q: L; then inter¬ 
preted (BpE 4:8-10; Heb. 1:10)i also by Christ 
himself (John m2 ; 20: 17), (2) Recorded (Mark 

16:10; Luke 24:50* 51 ; Acts 1:0-11). (3) Rec¬ 

ognized by St. John (passages above cited), and 
by other New Testament writers who based 
doctrine# upon it (2 Cur. 13:4 ; Epli, 2:6 ; 4:8-10; 
1 POL 3:22; 1 Tim, 8:16; Hob* 1113; 6:20). 

(4) Certified by the disciples who wore eyewiu 
nesses; by the words of the two angels; by Stephen 
and Paul and John, who saw Christ in liis ascended 
state (Acts 1:9-11; 7:55,01); 9:3-6; Rev* 1:9-18). 

(5) Demonstrated by the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost (Matt. 3:11 ; Luke 24:49 ; 
Acts 2c 1-4, 33), and by the manifold gifts bestowed 
by the ascended Lord upon his Church (Epli. 
4 : 11 , 12 ). 

2. Doctrinal and Ethical Significance. 

The visible ascension of Christ was the necessary 
sequel and seal of his resurrection (Rom. 6:9). 


14:2). (6) He awaits his perfect triumph ov 
his foes (Hob. 10:13). (7) He slndl come ag* 
judge the world (Acts 1:11; Matt. 25:31, 32). 

Litkratuke.— -Van Oosterzee’s CVi risti an 
matic& ; Pope's Contp&tdium of Christian 
vlcHftf ; .M ilcy’s jStf&tcimlic Tfuohfftf : Wat 
Sermon on 14 The Ascension of Christ;” V: 
Sermon on “ Evangelical Studies; ” Geikie’s 
and Words of Christ. —E. McC. 

AS'ENATH (Heb. rt ON, aw-se-natli' y p 
bly who belongs to JSieith, i. e., the Egyptiai 
nerva), the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest o 
whom the king of Egypt gave in marriaj 
Joseph (Gem 41:45), B. C. 1715. She beeam 
mother of Ephraim and Manusseh (Gem 4' 
Beyond this nothing is known concerning he 

A'SER, the Grecized form of Asher ( 
2:36; Rev. 7:6). 

ASH. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

A'SHAN (Heb. 1«??, aw-shawn', smo) 



Ashdod (Azotus). 


It was the appropriate connecting link between 
his humiliation and glorification (Phil. 2:5-11). 
As consequences of the ascension the ftew Testa¬ 
ment writers particularly note : (1) The removal of 
hie bodily, but not hie spiritual, presence from the 
earth; Christ “has passed into the Heavens,” but 
invisibly he is always near at hand (Hob. 4:14 ; 
Matt. 26:20; Acts 23:11; 2 Tim. 4:17). (3) Tlie/' 
mvosutre of Christ with power and dominion in 
heaven and earth. He is il at the right hand 
of God” (Mult. 28:18; Phil. 2:10; Ilcb. 12:2). 

(3) Tim perpetual intercession of Christ, a? one 
great High Priest (Rom. 8:34 ; Ilcb. 5:20; 7:25), 

(4) The sending forth of the Holy Spirit, mid the 
hestowment or other gifts upon the Church (Acts 
2:33 * Eph, 4:1!, 12). 

Of practical import, accordingly, Ihe ascension 
of Christ is closely related to the peace mid sanoth 
fication and hope of believers. (1) lie is their 
heavenly advocate (1 Jtilm 2:1). (2) He is still in¬ 

terceding for their perfection (John 17:20-24), 
(3) They are then encouraged to fidelity and to 
confident prayer (Heb. 4:14—16). (4) He power¬ 

fully attracts them to things above (Col. 3:1-4). 

(5) He lias gone to prepare n place for them (John 


Levitical city (1 Chron. 6:59) in the low cc 
of Judah, assigned first to Judah (Josh. ] 

. . /T.-i. i n.h . i CM - A. < 

again io ouneou («juhu. j-». >, -l ■*.< 

which last passage it is given as a p 

city). Ain instead of Ashan is used in 

21:16. 

ASH'BEA (Heb. ySlCN, ash-bay'-ah, ax 
Umi ), tlie head of a family mentioned as m 
in fine linen, a branch of the descend nr 
Khciah, the sou of Judah (1 Ohrom 4:21), 

ASH'BEL (llob. baipN ash ■bate'}, tlie t 
son of Benjamin (Gen. 46:21; 1 Chron. 8:1), 
about 1700. His descendants were called 
belites (Num. 26:38). 

ASH'BEJjITUj. See ashbel. 

ASEPCHENA2, a less correct form of 
curing Ashkenaz (q. v.), found in 1 Chron 1 
Jer. 51:27. 

ASH'DOD (Heb. nitlUN, ash-dode', ra\ 
a town about three miles from the Mediterr 
lying between Joppa and Gaza. One of tl 
cities of the Philistines (Josh. 13:3 ; 1 Sam 
Captured by UzziaU (2 Chron. 26:6). The 
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, of Dagon worship. In the New Testament 
ed Azotus (Acts 8:40). 

Ashdod, like Gaza, takes her name from her 
tary strength. Her citadel was probably the 
hill, beside the present village. It was well 
ered, and commanded the mouth of the most 
id and fertile wady in Philistia. It served, 
, as the halfway station on the great road be¬ 
en Gaza and Joppa. Ashdod also, like her 
irs, had suffered her varying fortunes in the 
with Israel, and, like them, suffered for her 
tion in the way between Assyria and Egypt. 
$on besieged and took her (Isa. 20:1, sq.); Sen- 
ierib besieged and took her; but her most 
derful siege, which Herodotus calls the longest 
istory, was for twenty-two years by Psammet- 
;s. Judas Maccabseus cleared Ashdod of idols 
B. C. 163, and in 148 Jonathan and Simon 
it her temple of Dagon ” (Smith, Hist. Geog ., 
93). 

..SH'DODITES (Neh. 4:7), inhabitants of 
dod (q. v.) ; less correctly rendered Ashdoth- 
(Josh. 13:3). 

^SH'DOTHITES (Heb. ‘Hl'TON, ash-do-dee 0, 
5S correct mode (Josh. 13:3) of anglicizing the 
e Ashdodites (q. v.). 

.SH'DOTH-PIS'GAH (Heb. MASS nmiiN, 

doth' pis-gaw', ravines of Pisgah , R. Y. 
>pes of Pisgah,” Deut. 3:17; Josh. 12:3; 
0. In Deut. 4:49, A. V., it is “springs of 
;ah.” Ashdoth is rendered “ springs,” Josh. 
0 ; 12:8, in the A. V., but “ slopes ” in R. V.). 
mson says: “ The springs of ’Ayun Musa are a 
sand feet directly below the summit of Jebel 
a, and their biblical name is supposed to 
i been Ashdoth-pisgah, the streams of Pisgah, 
tioned in Deut. 3:17, and elsewhere. That 
tification, therefore, furnishes additional 
ff that Jebel Neba, towering above' us on the 
h, is the veritable mountain of Nebo, to the 
of which Moses probably ascended from these 
; streams.” 

SH'ER (Heb. aw-share ', happiness\ 

eighth son of Jacob, and second of Zilpah, 
naid of Leah (Gen. 30:13), before 1640. 
Personal History, Of this we have no 
id. 

The Tribe of Asher, (1) Number. 

it had four sons ami one daughter. Upon 
dug Egypt ihe tribe numbered forty-one thou- 
(ive hundred, ranking ninth; and at the 
nil census the number had increased to fifty- 
; thousand four hundred men of war, ranking 
\ in population, (2) Position. During the 
:h through the desert Asher’s place was be- 
n Dim and Naphtali, on the N. side of the 
rnacle (Nurn. 2:27). (3) Territory. The 

ral position of the tribe was ou the seashore 
- Carmel northward, with Manasseh on the 
ebulun and Issachar on the S. E., and Naph- 
m the N. E. The boundaries and towns are 
l in Josh. 19:24-31; 17:10, 11; Judg. 1:31, 
(4) Subsequent history. The richness of 
oil, and their proximity lo the Phoenicians, 
have contributed to the degeneracy of the 
(Judg. 1:81 ; 6:17), In the reign of David 


the tribe had become so insignificant that its 
name is altogether omitted from the list of the 
chief rulers (1 Chron. 27:16-22). With the ex¬ 
ception of Simeon, Asher is the only tribe west of 
the Jordan which furnished no judge or hero to 
the nation. “ One name alone shines out of the 
general obscurity—the aged widow * Anjrn, the 
daughter of Plmmid of the tribe of Aecf/ who in 
the very close of the history departed not from 
the temple, but ‘served God with fastings and 
prayers night and day 5 ” (Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine). 

ASHE'RAH (Heb. ash-ay-raio / ) A. V, 

“ grove ”). Eespecting the meaning of Asherah 
three principal opinions have been advanced. We 
condense from Dr. Weir’s article in the Imperial 
Bible Dictionary: 

1. That Asherah means “ grove.” There is not 
a single passage in which the rendering “grove” 
is unavoidable, but in many it is inadmissible. It 
is frequently connected with the verbs “ to make ” 
(1 Kings 16:33; 2 Kings 17:10; 21:3; 2 Chrtui- 
33:3); “ to set up ” (2 Chron. 83:19); “to bring 
out ” (2 Kings 23:6), The passage moat appealed 
to in defense of this rendering (Dent. 10:21), 
“Thou shnlt not plant thee u grove (an Asherah) 
of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy 
God,” etc., lias for its most obvious meaning, 
“ Tliou Shalt not plant (Dan, 11:46) near the altar 
of Jehovah an Asherah funned out of any tree/ 1 
etc.; and the natural conclusion is that the Asherah 
was a wooden pillar, or trunk of a tree, to which 
a symbolical character of some kind was attached. 

2. That Asherah was the name of a goddess* 
nearly identical with Ashtoreth. Tim passage, 
“the prophets of the grove** (1 Kings 18:19), 
seems to support this view at first sight. But in 

1 Kings 16:32, 33 it is said that “ Almb set tip an 
altar to Baal in the house of Baal, . . . and All rib 
made the Asherah,” plainly distinguishing between 
Baal the divinity in whose honor altars were 
erected and temples built, and the Asherah, a 
thing made. 

3. That it was a symbolic figure, at first nothing 
more than the stem of a tree fixed in the ground, 
afterward a wooden image (2 Kings 21:7), That 
the Asherah had some intimate connection with the 
worship of Ashtoreth is evident (1 Kings 16:33 ; 

2 Kings 17:10, 16; 18:4; 21:3, etc.). We must 
not eon found the two, however, For the Scripture 
always speaks of Ashtoreth as a divinity, followed 
after, served, and worshiped, but of Asherah as 
a material symbol, a tree, or a trunk set up. 

We are thus led Lo the conclusion that, just as 
the stone imago was usually the symbol of Baal, 
so the Asherah of wood was the symbol of Ash¬ 
toreth. 

ASH'ERITES, descendants of Asher (q. v.) 
and members of his tribe (Judg. 1:32). 

ASHES (Heb. ay'-fer ; Gr. ctt odof, 

spod-os / ; also deh'-shen , literally, fatness , 

i. e., the fat ashes from the sacrifices). 

1. The ashes on the altar of burnt offering 
were removed each morning by a priest clad in 
linen (his official dress); and carried by him, 
dressed in unofficial dress, to a clean place without 
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the camp (Lev. 6:10, 11). According to the 
Mishna, the priest who was to remove the ashes 
was chosen by lot. The ashes of the red heifer 
(see Purification) had the ceremonial efficacy of 
purifying the unclean (Heb. 9:13), but of polluting 
the clean. 

2. Figurative. It has been the custom in 
all ages to burn captured cities; and so, to reduce 
a place to ashes is a well-understood expression 
for effecting a complete destruction (Ezek. 28:18 ; 
2 Pet. 2:6). A very frequent ligurative employ¬ 
ment of the word is derived from the practice of 
sitting among ashes, or scattering them upon one’s 
person, as a symbol of grief and mourning (Job 
2:8 ; 42:6 ; Isa. 58:6 ; Jer. 6:26 ; Matt. 11:21, etc.). 
In Ezek. 27:30 it is declared of the mourning 
Tyrians that “ they shall wallow themselves in 
the ashes,” expressive of great and bitter lamen¬ 
tation. Eating ashes is expressive of the deepest 
misery and degradation (Psa. 102:9 ; Isa. 44:20). 
Ashes are also used to represent things easily 
scattered, perishable, and, therefore, worthless. 
Thus Abraham speaks of himself as “dust and 
ashes” (Gen. 18:27), and the wicked are said to 
be “ ashes under the soles of the feet ” to the 
righteous (Mai. 4:3). 

3. The early Christians naturally adopted a 
ceremony which had acquired so much significance. 
Tertullian speaks of the “ substitution of sack- 
eloth and ashes for a man’s usual habit” as a 
regular ceremony of public confession and pen¬ 
ance in the 2d century. Penitents under excom¬ 
munication used to sprinkle ashes upon their 
heads, and, standing at the doors of the churches, 
ask the prayers of those entering, that they might 
be readmitted to communion. 

ASH'IMA, the god of the people of Hamath 
(2 Kings 17:30). See Gods, False. 

ASH'KELON, or AS'KELON (Heb. 
‘pDjplpN, ash-kel-one', weighing; Gr. ’Aer/mAwr), 
one of the five Philistine royal cities, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Samson went down to 
Ashkelon when he slew thirty men and took their 
spoil (Judg. 14:19); it was assigned to the tribe 
oi Judah (Judg. 1:18); it is mentioned in the de¬ 
nunciations of the prophets (Jer. 25:20; 47:5, 7; 
Amos 1:8; Zeph. 2:4, 7; Zech. 9:5). The town 
forms a semicircle—in a hollow, declining 
toward the sea, surrounded on every side by 
artificial mounds. “Since the fortifications, as 
at Caesarea, are bound together by pillars of 
Herod’s time, it is certain that the Askalon which 
Herod embellished (Josephus, Wars, xxi, 11) 
stood here, though extending farther inland | 
and there is no hint in Josephus that Herod’s 
Askalon occupied any other site than that of the 
old Philistine city. . . . During the Crusades As¬ 
kalon combined within herself the significance of 
all the fortresses of Philistia, and proved the key 
to S. W. Palestine. ... To the Arabs she was 
the 4 Bride of Syria,’ 4 Syria’s Summit.’ The 
Egyptians held her long after the Crusaders were 
settled in Jerusalem, . . . was captured bv Bald¬ 
win III in 1154, . . . was retaken by Saladin 
in 1187, dismantled five years later, and finally 
demolished in 1270. . . . At Askalon there are 
visible at low water two shallows of crescent 


shape, which are perhaps remains of an 
moles, and at the bottom of the rocky basi 
which the mediaeval city was confined, exph 
think they can trace the lines of a little d< 
(Smith, Hist. Oeog ., pp. 131, 189, 190). 

ASH'KENAZ (Heb. T531}5 n, ash-ken-az', 
nification unknown), the first named of the 1 
sons of Gomer, son of Japhet (Gen. 10:3), I 
about 2347. The name is spelled Ashchem 
1 Chron. 1:6, and Jer. 51:27. In the latter, r 
ence is made to his descendants as constituti 
kingdom in Armenia, or, at least, not far fro 
“ There are various conjectures as to its pr 
locality.” 

ASH'NAH (Heb. ash-naw'), the i 

of two cities, both in the tribe of Judah ( t 
15:33, 43). Neither of them has been posit 
identified. 

ASH'PENAZ (Heb. T2BU5N, mh-pen-az', 
haps horse-nose), the master of the eunuct 
chamberlain of Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. about 
who was commanded to select certain Je 
captives to be instructed in “ the learning 
tongue of the Chaldeans ” {Dan. 1:3). Ar 
those whom he selected were Daniel and his t 
companions, Hananiah, Misha el, and Aza 
whose Hebrew names he changed to Chaldee ( 
1:7). The request of Daniel, that he miglr 
be compelled to eat the provisions sent fron 
king’s table, filled Ashpenaz with apprehen 
But God had brought Daniel into favor 
Ashpenaz, and he did not use constraint to 
him, which kindness the prophet gratefulb 
cords (Dan. 1:16). 

ASH'RIEL, in 1 Chron. 7:14, more pro] 
Asriel (q. v.). 

ASH'TAROTH (Heb. rfinilS?, ash-taw-n 

1. A city of Bashan, E. of Jordan (Deut. 

A. Y., “Astaroth;” Josh. 9:10; 12:4; 13:12 
in the half tiibe of Manasseli. In Josh. 21; 
is called Beesh-terah. 

2. Another form of the goddess Ashto 
See Gods, False. 

ASH'TERATHITE (Heb. “’rnnw, asi 

aw-thee f \ an epithet of Uzziah (1 Chron. 11 
probably as being a citizen of Astaroth. 

ASH'TEROTH KAR'NAIM (Heb. rr: 

u ;j ijVj asn-ier-oin? kar-narv-yim, Jisnzeroin 
the two horns , Gen. 14:5). This was pro! 
distinct from Ashtaroth. The Raphaims dwt 
Ashteroth Karnaim, a place probably at or 
Tell ’Ashtarah. There was a temple here, 
cated to the principal female divinity of 
Phoenicians; both the city, in later Hebrew t 
called Carnaim, and the temple are mention* 
Maccabees. 

ASH'TORETH, one of the names of 
donian goddess. See Gods, False. 

ASHTJR (Heb. ash-shoor ', succesi 

a posthumous son of Ifezron (grandson of Ji 
Gen. 46:12), by his wife Abiah (1 Chron. $ 

B. C. about 1471. He hud two wives, Helah 
Naarah, by each of whom he had several 
(1 Chron. 4:5), and through these he is callef 
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ither” (founder) of Tekoa, which appears to 
r e been the place of their eventual settlement. 
^.SH'URITES. 1. “The Ashurite” (Heb. 

haw-ash-oo-ree*) mentioned in 2 Sam. 2:9 
ongthe subjects of Ish-bosheth. As some copies 
the Hebrew give “the Asherite,” it 

ild be, perhaps, “ safer to follow the Targum 
ronathan, which has Beth-Asher (“"llpN rP3, the 
.se of Asher). The Asherites will then denote 
whole of the country W. of the Jordan above 
reel (the district of the plain of Esdraelon), and 
enumeration will proceed regularly from N. to 
Asher to Benjamin.” Asherite also occurs in 
[g. 1:32. 

In Ezek. 27:6, we find D‘ 1 'n’lDN“nS I bath-ash- 
* eemf , which the A. V. renders “the company of 
Ashurites.” It is proposed lo read ti' ,y Tl25Nn!Zl j 
h-ah-shoor-eem ', ‘“filDNri, teh^tshoor\ being a 
cedar tree. The Chaldee and the Vulgate 
der it buxus , the box-tree; the Syriac and 
)rew interpret sherbin , a species of cedar. 

: R. V. translates the phrase “inlaid in box,” 
rally, “ daughter of boxwood.”—W. H. 

kSH'VATH (Heb. fillip ash-vawth ', perhaps 
rht\ the last named of the three sons of Japh- 
great-grandson of Asher (1 Chron. 7:33). 
PSIA, a name of doubtful origin, which, as a 
gnation along with Europe and Africa, came 
i use in the 5th century B. C. The Scriptures 
lot mention Asia as a whole, the several refer- 
3s being to separate nations, or parts of the 
tinent. In the New Testament the word is 

1 in this narrower sense, sometimes for Asia 
or, and sometimes for Proconsular Asia, which 
erly included Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia, 
consular Asia was governed by a pretor until 

Emperor Augustus made it a proconsular 
rince. Dr. J. Strong (Cyc,) thinks that “Asia ” 
otes the whole of Asia Minor in Acts 19:26, 
21:27; 24:18; 27:2; and that Proconsular Asia 
iferred to in Acts 2:9; 6:9; 16:6; 19:10, 22; 

, 16, 18; Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Cor. 1: 

2 Tim. 1:15; 1 Pet. 1:1, and contained the 
:n churches of the Apocalypse (Rev. 1:4, 11). 
e appears to have used the term Asia in a 
more restricted sense, as he counts Phrygia 
Mysia as provinces distinct from Asia (Acts 
10; 16:6, 7). 

i/SIA, CHURCHES OF. See under their 
■ective names. 

lSIARCHS (Or. 'AampxvCj as-ee-ar'-khace , 
rs of Asia , A. V. “the chief of Asia,” Acts 
■ 1), the ten superintendents of the public 
?es and religious rites of proconsular Asia, 
celebrated at their own expense the games in 
or of the gods and emperor. Each city annu- 
about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
gated one of its citizens with a view to this 
e; and out of the entire number ten were 
ted by the assembly of deputies. One of the 
perhaps chosen by the proconsul, presided. 
ias been disputed whether only the president 
he whole of the ten bore the title asiarch. 
n Acts 19:31 it would appear that all bore 


the title, and also that through courtesy it was 
extended to those who had held the office. 

A'SIEL (Heb. bio-ir, as-ee-ale' t created by 
God) f the father of Seraiah, and progenitor of 
one of the Simeonite chiefs that expelled the 
Hamites from the valley of Gedor, in the time of 
Hezekiah (1 Chron. 4:35), B. C. before 715. 
AS'KELON (Judg. 1:18). See Ashkelon. 

AS'NAH (Heb. M as-naw', thorn , or per¬ 
haps storehouse ), the head of one of the families 
of the Netbinim (temple servants) that returned 
from the Babylonian captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:60), B. C. about 536. 

ASNAP'PER, or OSNAPPAR' (Heb. 
os-nap-par'), the name of a king men¬ 
tioned only in Ezra 4:10, and called there the 
great and noble Asnapper (R. V. “Osnappar”). 
His name has been diligently sought in various 
Assyrian inscriptions, and he has been at times 
identified with Esar-haddon, and also with Sen¬ 
nacherib and Shalmaneser. In 1875 it was first 
suggested by Gelzer that Asnapper is simply an 
Aramaean form of the Assyrian name Asshur- 
bani-pal. This view, which seems so strange at 
first sight, is no^r almost universally accepted. 
The name Asshur-bani-pal seems greatly to have 
puzzled foreign writers and speakers, and the 
Greek form Sardanapallos, and the Latin Sardan- 
apalus, both derived from Asshur-bani-pal, are 
hardly less strange than the Aramaean form As¬ 
napper. 

Asshur-bani-pal followed his father Esar-haddon 
(see Esar-haddon) upon the throne of Assyria, by 
the express will of the latter. His long reign 
(667-626 B. C.) was one of the most brilliant in 
the annals of the Assyrian people. He was not a 
man of great native ability as was his father. He 
was not a great warrior, nor a great subduer of 
other lands. His reign was brilliant simply be¬ 
cause he inherited a kingdom which his father 
had made strong without and within, and into 
which former kings had poured the wealth of 
plundered lands the whole world over. He had 
been carefully educated in the learning of the 
Babylonians, and no Assyrian king before ever 
had so little taste for war, and so great taste for 
knowledge, art, literature, and science. It was he 
who caused to be gathered into Nineveh the 
greatest library which had ever been assembled 
there. The books in it were written upon clay, it 
is true, but none the less were they real books, in 
that they contained records of the deeds, thoughts, 
and words of the men of the past. It is to this 
library that we owe much of what we know of the 
early history not only of Assyria, but also of 
Babylonia. While Asshur-bani-pal remained in 
Nineveh absorbed in his library, or in the worship 
of the gods, or in the pleasures of royalty, his 
armies, led by generals, were sent to carry on 
campaigns often in distant lands. His first cam¬ 
paign was in Egypt, where he carried on to a con¬ 
clusion the efforts undertaken by his father, Esar- 
haddon. In two campaigns he drove Tirhaka 
from the country and set up Psammeticus as king 
in Memphis, to hold his throne as an Assyrian 
vassal. The other events of his reign are con- 
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nected with stirring scenes. He besieged and 
took the city of Tyre; he defeated the Lydians 
under King Gyges, who had paid tribute to the 
Assyrians, and afterward played them false by 
giving aid to the Egyptians. He further drove 
back an Elamite invasion of his country, and later 
invaded Elam itself. By the will of his father 
Samash-shum-ukin, brother of Asshur-bani-pal,had 
been made king of Babylon, to rule in subjection 
to the great king in Nineveh. This arrangement 
worked poorly, and led to constant friction between 
the brothers. It was finally terminated by a war 
in which Asshur-bani-pal defeated the allied forces 
of the Babylonians, Elamites, and Arabians, and 
annexed Babylonia to Assyria. Many other 
campaigns into Arabia and in the West filled the 
years of his reign, most of them being almost 
certainly conducted by his generals. There is no 
Assyrian king whose career and whose name so 
well fit the narrative in Ezra 4:9, 10.—R. W. R. 

ASP. See Animal Kingdom. 

AS''PATH A (Heb. NrBDN, as-paiu-tliaw'), 
the third of the sons of Haman slain by the Jews 
of Babylonia (Esth. 9:7), B. C. before 536. 

ASPHALTUM. See Mineral Kingdom. 

AS'RIEL (Heb. btjnTtoN, as-ree-ale', vow of 
God), a son of Gilead and great-grandson of Ma- 
nasseh (Num. 26:31; Josh. 17:2), B. C. about 
HSO. In 1 Chron. 7:14 the name is Anglicized 
Aslmel. 

AS'RIELITE (Heb. ’tojrtiBB, as-ree-ale-ee’), 
a descendant of Asriel (Num. 26:31). 

ASS. See Animal Kingdom. 

ASSEMBLIES, MASTERS OF (Heb. 

rH~5N! yff),bah*aLay'as-oo-phooth'), This phrase 
occurs in Eccles. 12:11, and is thought to mean 
the master spirits of the gatherings in the East, 
where sages and philosophers uttered their 
weighty sayings. The meaning appears to be that 
the preacher endeavored to so utter the truth as 
that it should impress the listener with its weight 
and authority; and that his words should take 

--;.. l -1-T .1 

Lium ujl men s> Cuiiseieuuea, nuiumg umm iu 

obedience as nails bind together boards through 
which they are driven. 

ASSEMBLY, the term used in the A.Y. for sev¬ 
eral Hebrew words, elsewhere translated “ Congre¬ 
gation ” (q. v.). It is also the representative of the 
following: (1) ats -aw-raw',& coming together, 

especially for a festal occasion (Lev. 23:36 ; Num. 
29:35; Deut. 16:8). (2) mife-raw', some¬ 

thing called , a public meeting (Isa. 1:18; 4:5). 
(8) as-up-paw*, a collection of learned men 

(TiWlpS 1 9,* 11^ (t fi-pnprnl ogo pir nKlir >* (flu 

vavfftvptg, a festal gathering of nil the people, 
Heb- 12;23), commonly believed to be the same us 
the Church. (5) ’E/c/ob/crm, a term in use among 
the Greeks from the time of Thucydides for an 
assemblage of the people for the purpose of de¬ 
liberating (Acts 19:39). 

AS'SHUR (Heb. ‘HISS, ash-shoor', a step), 
the second named of the sons of Shem (Gen. 10: 
22; 1 Chron. 1:17), B. C. before 2300. His de¬ 


scendants peopled the land of Assyria. The i 
appears in Gen. 10:11, as if it were the name 
person, but the verse should be rendered as ii 
margin, “ he went out into Assyria.” 

ASSHU'RIM (Gen. 25:3). See Ashurit 

AS'SIR (Heb. ‘TON, as-seer\ prisoner). 

1. A Levite, son of Korah (Exod. 6:24; 1 Cl 
6:22), B. C. before 1210. His descendants co 
tuted one of the Korhite families. 

2. Son of Ebiasaph, great-grandson of the 
ceding, and father of Tahath (1 Chron. 6:23, 
There is some suspicion, however, that the r 
here has crept in by repetition from the prece 
(McC. and S., Cyc., s. v.). 

3. Son of Jeconiah, a descendant of D 
(1 Chron. 8:17), unless the true renderin 
“ Jeconiah the captive,” referring to the capt 
of that prince in Babylon. 

AS'SOS (Gr. "Aooog, as'-sos), a seaport tov 
Mysia, on the N. shore of the Gulf of Adra 
tium, and about thirty miles from Troas by 
and opposite Lesbos. Paul came hither on 
from Troas to embark for Mitylene (Acts 20:13, 
It is now a miserable village, bearing the nan 
Asso. 

ASSURANCE. 1. (Heb. tltta, beh'dakJ 
curity, trust), mentioned (Isa. 32:17), together 
“ quietness,” as the effect of righteousness (E 
“ confidence”). 

2. (Gr. t dong, pis'-tis, persuasion, credence .) 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead is give 
Paul as the ground of assurance in believers ( 
17:31). 

3. (Gr. nhypotyopta, play-rof-or-ee'-ah, entire 
fidence.) In this sense it is used in Col. 

1 Thess. 1:6; Heb. 6:11; 10:22. 

ASSURANCE, a term brought into thee 
from the Scriptures, sometimes used bre 
by theologians as referring to certitude respei 
the validity of Christian revelation; most 
monly employed to denote the firm persuasio 
one’s own salvation. The latter must of cc 
include the former. In experience the two 
most closely connected. In both senses assur 
is a product of the Holy Spirit (1 Thess 1:5 ; 
2:2; Heb. 6:11; 10:22; 2 Cor. 1:22; Rom. 8 
See also other passages expressing “confidei 
“ boldness.” 

As to assurance of personal salvation th€ 
lowing are the points about which there has 
the most discussion: 

1. Assurance has been held, chiefly by Ca 
ists, to relate not only to present but also to 
salvation. This is the logical outcome of 
doctrine of unconditional election. It must s 
or fall with that doctrine. Others, who re 
more consistently mankind as in a state or pi 
tion, limit the assurance to present accept 
with God. 

2. Is assurance the common privilege of 
lievers ? Thus the doctrine of the Roman Cat 
Church answers in the negative “ since no om 
certainly and infallibly know that he has obta 
the grace of God ” (Council of Trent, sess. vi 
ix, “ De Justificatione”). Luther and Melanch 
and many other of the reformers held strong! 
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j affirmative, and even made assurance the 
terion of saving faith. Calvinistic doctrine has 
yarded assurance (implying not only present but 
o final salvation) as a special gift of grace 
messed by relatively few believers, though, tlieo- 
ically at least, within the privilege and duty of 
Methodist theology has given strong em- 
isis to assurance as the common privilege of all 
o truly believe in Christ; presenting, not the 
lbting and desponding type, but the confident 
1 joyous type of religious experience as the one 
ich is normal and scriptural, 
i. As to whether assurance is of the essence of, 
a necessary element in, saving faith the first 
)testant Confession (Augsburg) held that it is 
olved therein in accordance with Luther’s 
■laration that “he who hath not assurance 
■ws faith out.” Other and later utterances of 
reformed doctrine discriminated between the 
of justifying and saving faith and the assur- 
;e which comes as its result. The Westmin- 
v Assembly was the first Protestant synod, how- 
r, that formally declared assurance not to be 
the essence of saving faith. Wesley, while 
ming at times to teach the opposite view, 
ertheless clearly held and taught that assur- 
e is not involved in justifying faith or neces- 
ily connected therewith. “ The assertion, ( Jus- 
ing faith is a sense of pardon,’ ” he says, “ is 
trary to reason; it is flatly absurd. For, how 
a sense of pardon be the condition of our 
iiving it ? ” For a most discriminating pres- 
ation of his views as to the relation of as- 
ance to faith, see his works, vol. xii, pp. 109, 

. As to the grounds of assurance, opinions 
e also varied, especially as to their order and 
dive importance. Calvinists are rather dis- 
ed to lay stress upon the external grounds of 
fidence instead of those that are internal; i. e., 
truths and promises of Scripture are dwelt 
■n more largely and strongly than the fruits of 
Spirit and the “witness of the Spirit.” See 
hit, Witness of. Wesley and other Methodist 
ologians emphasize chiefly the “ witness of the 
rit,” though they by no means undervalue the 
fidence that comes from the recognition of the 
dity of the truth and promises of God, and 
L which comes from finding in one’s self the 
cos which surely proclaim the fact of personal 
'Alton. The “ witness of the Spirit ” brings 
h to its foil development, so that, uplifted to 
ryous experience of the new life, we become 
sessed more abundantly of the fruits of the 
fit, and the faith in God’s word which was 
Ilectual, rational, and dim or wavering be- 
les spiritual, living, and certain. Thus is re¬ 
ed “the full assurance of faith,” and “of 
e ” and “ understanding.” See Westminster 
art. xviii, “Of the Assurance of Grace and 
•■iitton;” Hodge’s StftlemtUie Thooloyt/; Pope’s 
n/mdium of Clu'iatian Tfutotogy ; Dorner'a 
t&fc of Christian Doch-tnt$ t introductory 
ptcr, “The Doctrine of Faith; 11 Watson's 
olotjieal fotxiUxdnH; Wesley’a “ Works,” espe- 
ly sermon on “ The Witness of the Spirit; ” 
inberlayne’s Baviny Faith. —R MeO. 
tSSWAGE. See Gloss Any. 

(8) 9 


ASSYRIA, AS'SHUR (Heb. “TON, ash, 

shoor or ash-shoor '), the name of a country. 

1. The Land of Assyria was originally an 
exceedingly small tract, the triangular-shaped strip 
lying between the rivers Tigris and Zab, and 
bounded on the N. and E. by the Median and Ar¬ 
menian mountains. This territory was so small 
that it seems scarcely possible that a people con¬ 
fined within its borders could ever have reared an 
empire powerful enough to have dominated the 
civilized world. It is, however, to be remembered 
that it was not the people of this very narrow 
tract who made the world one vast tributary. That 
was done by a people of wider original possessions, 
for the land of Assyria was in close contact with 
Babylonia. The river Zab never formed a hard 
and fast boundary between the two lands. There 
was indeed no natural boundary at all. The 
political boundaries wavered back and forth in 
the great valley, just us political power went up 
and down. When Assyria was the stronger, then 
was the boundary pushed far below the Zab; 
when Babylonia became more powerful it re¬ 
treated northward. So, also, westward tlio Tigris 
did not continue to confine the Assyrians on the 
W. At a very early period the borders were ex¬ 
tended almost to the Euphrates. The populations 
of this wider country were absorbed into the 
kingdom of Assyria, and forgetting their origin 
became Assyrians to all intents and purposes. 
The world-wide dominion was achieved through 
the alliance with Babylonia, as well as by the ab¬ 
sorption of the other peoples of the valley. Dur¬ 
ing all their history the Assyrian people were of 
one family blood with the people of Babylonia, 
and their land was likewise of almost one piece. 
The land of Assyria is scarcely detachable from 
the Assyro-Babylonian land. 

2. Climate, 1 Flora, and Fauna* The laud of 
Assyria is, by nature, divided into two parts. The 
southern part is low and level, almost exactly the 
same in appearance and character as Babylonia. 
The northern and eastern portions, on the other 
hand, rise rapidly into high and rolling plains, 
which, in turn, are lifted into foothills, and these 
again into the mountains. The proximity of these 
mountains materially affected the climate, which 
was in general cooler than that of Babylonia. It 
is, however, impossible to secure any definite in¬ 
formation sufileicully comprehensive for a general 
view of the climate. The ancient inhabitants, 
who wrote so much concerning their lives, kept 
no records of temperature, and in modern times 
the passing traveler has only noted the tempera¬ 
ture at irregular intervals. From the records it 
appears that the average maximum temperature 
Indoors m Bagdad during June and July is 107° 
Fahrenheit, while it sometimes goes up as high os 
12’fl* or 122 th , This average (107°) seems now 
also to be reached in Assyria, at least along the 
river Tigris, in the neighborhood of the modern 
town of Mosul, There is little doubt, however, 
that tins Is higher than the regular temperature 
in ancient times, for the failure of the extensive 
system of irrigation, the encroachment of the 
desert sands, and the denudation of forests have 
all conspired to change the climate. The land of 
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isyrift waft not so famed in the ancient world for 
rtility iw wns Bawvionu (q. v.) t of which the 
H’ies are perhaps too highly colored, but its 
x;le of products wa'a wider than those in the 
inner hind of Babylonia* Along the rivers 
grift and Zab grain was grown with a success 
limps fully equal to that of Babylonia* The 
Ini tree, most valuable of all the products of 
e vegetable world, flourished hy the side of figs, 
megmnates, olives, almonds, and mulberry 
ics* The higher portions of the country pro* 
ced also the foliage of the temperate zone, 
lere was abundant pasturage, on which extensive 
■cks and herds were fattened, and over which 
eat swarms of bees sought honey. The culture 
the vine was carried on with great success, and 
e manufacture of wine—“ the drink of life,” as 
e Assyrians called it—was perhaps the chief in- 
,stry in the North. 

The fauna of the land was scarcely less rich 
an its flora. At the head stood the lion, scarcely 
tierce as the lion of Africa, but affording sport 
the chase sufficiently dangerous to attract the 
tention of many of the Assyrian monarchs. 
.her animals of the cat tribe—the leopard, lynx, 
d wildcat among them—were also found and 
irsued in the chase. Over the plains the wild 
s and onager wandered in small herds. Deer 
isted in two varieties at least; the hare was 
imerous, the porcupine and beaver not unknown 
the historical period. The rivers supplied food 
h in abundance, and in the reeds along their 
nks sheltered pelicans, cranes, ducks, swans, 
ese, herons, and gulls. Partridges, bustards, 
d the ostrich were abundant; the thrush, the 
ackbird, and the ortolan were in the air, and 
gles and hawks pursued their prey. Though 
e animals in a state of nature were so plentiful 
e animals which were domesticated were com- 
ratively few; of these the chief were the horse, 
, ass, goat, and sheep, to which the camel was 
ded, but not in the earliest periods. 

In mineral wealth Assyria was much in advance 
Babylonia, for stone of good quality for use in 
chitecture and the arts was found in abundance 
the mountains and foothills. 

3. The People. The people who inhabited 
ssyria belonged to the great Semitic race. They 
d come originally, so it appears, from Babylonia 
settle as colonists. They were not of pure race, 
r there had already been an intermixture of 
ood with the Sumerian people, who were the 
iginal inhabitants of the land. After this im- 
igration the Babylonians continued the process 
intermixture with successive invading peoples 
Dm Elam, Arabia, and elsewhere, but the Assyr- 
is intermarried little with neighboring peoples, 
d held it a subject for much boasting that they 
ire of purer blood than the Babylonians. In 
iture the Assyrians were of average modern 
iropean height, and were powerfully built. Their 
mplexion was dark, the nose prominent, the 
ir, eyebrows, and beard thick and bushy. They 
ire apparently of cheerful disposition, given to 
irth and feasting, but of implacable cruelty, 
le pages of history are nowhere more bloody 
an in the records of their wars. 

4. Language and Literature. The lan¬ 


guage or Assyria was closely akin to that of 
Babylonia, and may properly bo regarded aft prac¬ 
tically the same language. It belongs to the 
Semitic family of languages, and therefore, 
akin to Arabic, Ammroan, ami Hebrew. Unlike 
these three kindred languages, the Assyrian never 
developed an alphabet, though it did develop a 
few alphabetic character**. During its entire 
history the Assyrian language was prevailingly 
ideographic and syllabic. It expressed words by 
means of signs which represented the idea; thus 
there was a single sign for sun , another for city, 
another for wood, another for hand. These are 
called ideograms, and originated in considerable 
measure out of pictures, or hieroglyphs of the 
objects themselves. But besides these ideograms 
the language also possessed numerous syllabic 
signs such as ab, ib r ub^ ba , hi, bu. By means of 
these words could be spelled out. Clumsy though 
this appears to be, the Assyrians were able to de¬ 
velop it far enough to make it a wonderfully ac¬ 
curate and sufficiently flexible tool. The materials 
on which they wrote were clay and stone, the use 
of which had come from Babylonia. In writing 
upon stone the characters were chiseled deeply 
into the surface, in regular lines, sometimes over 
raised figures of gods or kings. Writings thus 
executed were of monumental character, and could 
not be used for business or literary purposes. The 
great bulk of Assyrian literature has come down 
to us upon clay, and not upon stone. The clay 
tablets, as they are ended, vary greatly in size. 
Some are shaped like pillows, two inches in length, 
by an inch and n quarter in width. Others are 
flat, and sometimes reach sixteen inches in length 
by nine or ten inches in width. The clay is also 
sometimes shaped like barrels, varying in height 
from five to nine inches, or like cylinders or 
prisms, which are found sometimes sixteen inches 
in height. When the soft clay had been formed 
into some one of these shapes the characters 
were formed by pressing into the surface a small 
metallic tool with a triangularly pointed end. 
Each pressure formed a wedge-shaped, or cunei¬ 
form, depression, and by repeated indentations the 
characters were made. On these clay tablets the 
Assyrians wrote a varied literature. We have 
now in our possession vast stores of this literature, 
representing widely differing phases. There are 
found historical inscriptions, narrating in annalis¬ 
tic form the deeds of Assyrian monarchs; public 
documents, royal and private letters and dis¬ 
patches ; lists of taxes; innumerable business 
documents, such as receipts and bills of sale; 
religious documents, as hymns, prayers, incanta¬ 
tions, and lists of omens; linguistic documents, as 
lists of signs and of words with explanations; 
astronomical lists of eclipses and the like; tables 
of square and cube roots; medical treatises and 
lists of recipes for the healing of disease. But a 
small part of this vast literature has been pub¬ 
lished in facsimile, or made accessible in trans¬ 
lations in European languages. When they are 
made thus accessible they will give such an insight 
into the whole life of these people as we are able 
to obtain of very few peoples of antiquity. 

5. Religion. The people of Assyria derived 
their religious ideas from Babylonia, and during 
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all their history had constant contact with the 
mother country in this matter, as in others. The 
faith was polytheistic, and never shows in any 
text yet found any approach to monotheism. The 
god who stood at the head of the Assyrian pan¬ 
theon was the great god Asshur, always honored 
as the divine founder of the nation. After him 
and below him are the gods Anu, Bel, and Ea, the 
middle of whom, under slightly varying names and 
with changes of titles, was worshiped in Baby¬ 
lonia, and even far westward among other Semitic 
peoples. Besides this great triad, there was an¬ 
other consisting of the moon god Sin, the buu 
god Sham ash, whose name appeal's in royal names 
so frequently, mid lshtar, the goddess of the cres¬ 
cent moon, and the queen of the stars; though 
her place in this triad is often taken by Ramin an, 
the “ tlmndcrer/* god of rain, of tempests, and of 
storms. These gods are invoked at times sever¬ 
ally in phrases which seem to raise each in turn 
to u position of supremacy over the others. Early 
students of religious texts sometimes mistakenly 
supposed that these ascriptions of praise and 
honor were in reality tokens of monotheism. This 
is now well known to be a false influence. Mono¬ 
theism is unknown, henotheism seems at times to 
be reached, but polytheism is the prevailing, as it 
was always the popular, belief. Besides these 
great triads of gods there were large numbers of 
minor deities, as well as countless spirits of 
heaven, earth, and sea. See Nergal. 

The religious ceremonial of the Assyrians, with 
its sacrifices morning and evening, and its offer¬ 
ings of wine, milk, honey, and cakes, was similar 
to that of Babylonia, buL is not yet satisfactorily 
known, stive in outline. 

6. History. It is dear that the origin of the 
Assyrian commonwealth is to be found among 
Babylonian colonists. Not only is this definitely 
stated to be the ease In the Old Testament (Gen. 
10:11), but the Assyrians themselves continually 
look back to Babylonia as the motherland. The 
earliest developments in the new table and moun¬ 
tain land of Assyria are not very clear. It appears 
probable that here, as in Babylonia, the earliest 
foi i as* of government were conriCvtOu with the lives 
of cities, and that from cities Assyrian civilisation 
and rule gradually spread over the surrounding 
country, and later by the combination of different 
cities a kingdom was founded with the capital in 

UUC UJ_ LI1CJ1J. 

The earliest rulers in Assyria were called Pa- 
tesi, a word which has been supposed to mean 
priest-king, or high priest. The reading of the 
word is, however, still uncertain, and the meaning 
still more so. Judging from the men who bore this 
title, it is, perhaps, safe to assume that the title 
indicated some kind of combination of priestly 

... j _j.„ i rru » T.-F 
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Assyria are little more than names, and the dates 
of their reigns are extremely uncertain. 

The first great name among the Assyrian kings 
is the name of Tiglath-pileser I, who reigned about 
1100 B, C. He carried the power of the Assyrian 
anus in great expeditions over almost all western 
Asia, from the mountains of Elam to the cons Is 
of the Mediterranean, and from the ice-covered 
mountains of Armenia to the lowlands of the 


Persian Gulf. He even captured the city 
Babylon, and made ancient Babylonia a sort 
tributary state to the new commonwealth 
Assyria. He extended his influence over 
part of the Mediterranean, and threatened Eg, 
so that Pharaoh gave him presents. It is 
course not to be supposed that the great fi 
hooter and warrior extended or even attempted 
extend Assyrian rule over so vast an empire, 
went rather to plunder than to extend the bene 
of Assyrian civilization, such as they were. It 
perhaps, inconceivable how vast a store of wea 
in gold and silver, objects of apparel, and precu 
stones he brought into the city of Asshur, 
capital. 

His son and successor, Asshur-bel-kala, wa 
weak man, and the influence gained by Tigla 
pileser was suffered to wane and almost to < 
appear. It was during his reign and those of 
immediate successors that the kingdom of 
Hebrews seized the opportunity to develop un 
David and Solomon into a powerful kingdi 
Humanly speaking, this would have been aim 
impossible during the lifetime either of Tigla 
pileser I or of Asshur-nnsdr-apal, who was the n 
of the great Assyrian conquerors (884-8U0 B. 

Asshur-nmsir-apnl imitated Tiglath-pileser T, f 
in some respects was a greater man than 
He carried on a series of wars with the sa 
peoples who had suffered during the reign 
Tiglath-pileser I, and there have been few w 
in human history more relentless, more bloc 
more destructive of property, and with less ju 
fication. 

He was succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser 
who for more than thirty years carried on ci 
paign after campaign against the West, giving 
the Hebrew people their first foretaste of 
horrors of Assyrian oppression, and the first thi 
of ultimate extinction through the Assyrif 
See Shalmaneser. 

The reign of his son and successor. Shami 
Ramman H (824-812 B. C.), was disturbed by rel 
lion and civil war, though he later carried on exl 
sive campaigns in the East and in the North, : 
materially strengthened the now rapidly gro w 
Assyrian kingdom, while Ramman-nirari III (8 
783), who succeeded him, turned his attention 
ward the West and temporarily conquered the < 
of Damascus. After his reign, the growing po 

. n k _1.;-i-1.—i.„ 

to diminish. There were more civil disturban 
and, added to this, several outbreaks of pestilci 
and with his death the oldest Assyrian klngc 
may be said to have come to an end, 

A new kingdom succeeded immediately by 
reign of a usurper, Tigla ill-pi loser III. He 
a matt not only of tremendous energy, of str 

l.ip (rrhillO f Pltd Ifi 

who had preceded him had been plunderers, 
not rulers. They had innrehetl to all points 
the compass that they might plunder and In 
their gains to their capital, lie began with 
fixed determination to make a great empire 
weld together the West and the East, to make 
name of Assyria not merely dreaded us n ft 
making for plunder, but to make it revered i 
power for good government. See Tiglath-piles 
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)n the death of Tiglath-pileser III, in 727, 
ilmaneser IY ascended the throne, in whose 
*n the siege of Samnnit was begun. See Shal- 
nteser. On the end of his reign there followed 
mlliant series of reigns by kings who are gen- 
lly spoken of as the Sargonides, being thus 
ned after the first of them, and one of the 
■atest, Sargon (722-705). He was not only one 
the greatest of Assyrian generals, but may even 
m organizer be compared w ith Tiglath-pileser 
, See Sargon. To his son Scmmcherib lie 
t an empire too great for the new king. There 
wen a doubt as to the personal courage of the 
v monarch. There are even stronger doubts of 
military skill. In him boastfulness took the 
ce of action, but in spite of his defects he 
manage in some fashion to hold together a 
□bianco of the authority which he had in- 
•ited. Were it not for the great interest felt 
his connections with the Hebrew people, his 
ne would find little mention in modern ac- 
ints of Assyrian history. See Sennacherib. 

He was succeeded by his son Esar-haddon, who 
every respect was a far greater man than his 
her and continued in his reign some of the best 
ditions of the Assyrian world power. See 

iR-HADDON. 

Esar-haddon was succeeded by his son Asshur- 
fi-pal, who entirely lacked the military genius 
his father, and was therefore not only unable to 
lquer anything move, but also to hold together 
j empire which lie had inherited. He prided 
osdf more upon great buildings, upon patron- 
3 of art, literature, and science, than upon deeds 
prowess upon the field of battle, and in his 
gu the decay of the empire in physical strength 
s rapid. There was also a serious insurrection 
ring his reign which tliieuteucd the very ex- 
mce of the state. The revolt lasted more than 
y years, and while it continued Egypt broke 
se from Assyrian thraldom, Syria joined the 
olt, and the whole empire threatened to col- 
ise. See Asnapper. 

rhere is doubt as to the order of the few kings 
o succeeded Asshur-bani-pal. The power of 
s empire was broken. The names of the kings rep¬ 
ent men who possessed titles that were almost 
pty, and a storm that should engulf the whole 
iric was brewing in Babylonia and in the terri- 
ies of the Manda. See Nineveh. When the 
y of Nineveh was taken (607-6) the Assyrian 
pire came to an end, and a new rule by Indo- 
ropean people and a new life took the place of 
j great empire and the remarkable life which 
1 been slowly built up during the centuries.— 
W. R. 

AS'TAROTHjAS'TARTE. See Gods,Ealse. 
&ST0NIED. See Glossary. 
ASTROLOGY. See Magic. 

ASTRONOMY (Gr. aarpovo/iia , laws of the 
rs). This science probably owes its origin to 
j Chaldeans, there being evidence that they had 
iducted astronomical observations from remote 
tiquity. Callisthenes sent to his uncle, Aris- 
le, a number of these observations, of which the 
lest must have dated back to the middle of B. C. 
DO. “ The Chaldean priests had been accus¬ 


tomed from an early date to record on their clay 
tablets the aspect of the heavens and the changes 
which took place in them night after night, the 
appearance of the constellations, their compara¬ 
tive brilliancy, the precise moments of their rising 
and setting and culmination, together with the 
more or less rapid movements of the planets, and 
their motions toward or from one another.” They 
discovered the revolution and eclipses of the 
moon, and frequently predicted with success 
eclipses of the sun(Maspero, Dawn of Civilization , 
p. 775, sq.). 

The astronomy of China and India dates back 
to a very early period, for we read of two Chinese 
astronomers, Ho and Hi, being put to death for 
failing to announce a solar eclipse which took 
place B. C. 2169. 

The Hebrews do not appear to have devoted 
much attention to astronomy, perhaps because 
astrology , highly esteemed among the neighboring 
nations (Isa. 47:9 ; Jer. 27:9; Dan. 2), was inter¬ 
dicted by the law (Deut. 18:10, 11). And yet we 
find as early as the Book of Job the constellations 
were distinguished and designated by peculiar and 
appropriate names (Job 9:9; 38:31; also Isa. 
13:10; Amos 5:8). 

ASUPTIM (Heb. as-up-peemf collec¬ 

tions (1 Chron. 26:16; house of collections, v. 17), a 
part of the temple assigned to the care of the 
family of Obed-edom. It appears to have been a 
building used for the storing of the temple goods, 
situated in the neighborhood of the southern door 
of the temple in the external court, and with 
probably two entrances (Keil, Corn., in loc.). Dr. 
Strong (Cyc.j s. v.) thinks that it was the inclosed 
space used for store chambers between the two 
N. E. gates, in the outer wall of the temple. The 
same word in Neh. 12:25 is incorrectly rendered 
(A. Y.) “ thresholds.” 

ASYLUM (Heb. mik-lawt '), a place of 

safety where even a criminal might be free from 
violence from the avenger. 

1. Ancient. From Exod. 21:14; 1 Kings 1:60 
we see that the Hebrews, in common with many 
other nations, held that the altar, as God's abode, 
afforded protection to those whose lives were in 
danger. By the law, however, the place of ex¬ 
piation for sins of weakness (Lev. 4:2; 5:15-18; 
Num. 16:27-31) was prevented from being abused 
by being made a place of refuge for criminals de¬ 
serving of death. The Mosaic law also provided 

cities of refuge” (q. v.). Among the Greeks 
and Romans, the right of asylum pertained to 
altars, temples, and all holy shrines. These 
sanctuaries were exceptionally numerous in Asia. 
During the time of the Roman empire the statues 
of the emperors were used as refuges against 
momentary acts of violence. Armies in the field 
used the eagles of the legions for the same purpose. 

2. Christian. In the Christian Church the 
right of asylum was retained, and extended from 
the altar to all ecclesiastical buildings. By act of 
Theodosius II (A. D. 431) not only the Church 
was to be considered sacred, but also the atrium , 
the garden, bath, and cells. Many abuses crept 
in, until the custom has either become extinct or 
greatly reformed. 
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ASYN'CRITUS (Gr. ’ AavyKptroq y as-oong'- 
Jcree-tos , incomparable ), the name of a Christian 
at Rome to whom St. Paul sends salutation (Rom. 
16:14), A. D. 60. 

A'TAD (Heb. Tl?N, aw-tawd', a thorn). It is 
uncertain whether A tad is the name of a person 
or a descriptive appellation given to a “ thorny ” 
locality. At the thrashing floor of Atad the sons 
of Jacob, and the Egyptians who accompanied 
them, “ made a mourning ” for Jacob seven days 
(Gen. 60:10, 11), B. C. 1689. 

AT'ARAH (Heb. at-aw-raw', a crown) ^ 

the second wife of Jerahmeel, of the tribe of 
Judah, and mother of Onam (1 Chron. 2:26), B. C. 
about 1471. 

AT'AROTH (Heb. fTt^, at-aw-roth', crowns), 

1. A city near Gilead, E. of Jordan, in a fertile 
grazing district (Num. 32:3). Rebuilt by the 
Gadites (v. 84). 

2. A city on the border of Ephraim and Benja¬ 
min (Josh. 16:7). Called also Ataroth-adar (Josh. 
18:13). 

3. “ Ataroth of the house of Joab,” in the tribe 
of Judah, a city founded by the descendants of 
Salma (1 Chron. 2:64). 

A'TER (Heb. aw-tare', shut up). 

1. A person “of” (probably descendant of) 
IJezekiah, whose family to the number of ninety- 
eight returned from the captivity (Ezra 2:16; 
Netu 7:21), B, C. before 636. 

2. The head of a family of Levitical “porters” 
to the temple, whose descendants went up to 
Jerusalem at the same time with the above (Ezra 
2:42; Neh. 7:45), 1). G. before 636. 

3. One of the chief Israelites that subscribed 
the sacred covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:17), 
B. C. about 445. 

A'THACH (Heb. ath-awk\ lodging), a 

city in Judah to which David sent a present of the 

OplflJS ICbUVClCU 11UIU DUG? ^lUiXlClVLLCO WIHJ llflLL 

sacked Ziklag (1 Sam. 30:30). Its site is un¬ 
known. 

ATHA'IAH (Heb. •Yri^ alh-aw-yaw perhaps 
the same as Asaiah), a son of Uzziah, of the tribe 
of Judah, who dwelt in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Nell. 11:4), B. C. 445. 

ATHALFAH (Heb. ath-al-yaw ' af- 

jucwa uy Jcitovanj. 

1. The daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, doubt¬ 
less by his wife Jezebel. Sim is called (2 Chron. 
22:2) the daughter of Omrt, who wits lather of 
Ahab, but by a comparison of texts it would ap¬ 
pear that she is so called only as being his grand¬ 
daughter. (1) Idolatry. She was married to 
Jell or am, king of Judah, who “ walked in the way 
ui. Lut; uuuse ul aiihu, nu uuuut uwiug iu iier in¬ 
fluence, “for he had the daughter of Ahab to 
wife ” (2 Chron. 21:6). After the death of Jeho- 
ram. Ahaziah came to the throne, and he also 
walked in the way of Ahub’s house, following the 
wicked counsel of his mother (2 Chron. 22:2, 3). 
(2) Reign. Ahaziah reigned one year, and was 
slain by Jehu, whereupon Athaliah resolved to 
seat herself upon the throne of David. She 
caused all the male members of the royal family 


to be put to death ; one only, Joash, the son 
Ahaziah, escaping (2 Kings 11:1), B. C. I 
Athaliah usurped the throne for six years, 842—f 
Joash, in the meantime, had been concealed in 
temple by his aunt, Jehosheba, the wife of Je 
ada, the high priest. In the seventh year, 
liuutda resolved to produce the young prince, i 
arrangements having been made for defend 
case of necessity, Joash was declared k 
Athaliah, who was probably worshiping in 
house of Baal, was aroused by the shouts of 
people, and repaired to the temple, where her 
of “ treason ” only secured her own arrest. 
Death. She was taken beyond the sacred 
cincts of the temple and put to death. The t 
other recorded victim of this revolution 
Mattnn, the priest of Baal (2 Kings 11:1, 

2 Chron, 28:1-17). 

2. Guo of the sons of Jeroham, and a ct 
tain of the tribe of Benjamin, who dwelt at Ji 
salem (1 Chron. 8:26). 

3. The father of Jeshaiah, which latter was 
of the “ sons ” of Elam that returned with sevt 
dependents from Babylon under Ezra (Ezra £ 
B. C. about 457. 

ATHANASIAN GREED. See Creeds 

ATHEISM (Gr. adeoc , alh'-eh-os, without G 
the denial of the existence of God. The term 
always been applied according to the popular t 
ception of God. Thus the Greeks consider 
man d0eo£, atheist , when he denied the existenc 
the gods recognized by the state. The Pag 
called Christians atheists because they would 
acknowledge the heathen gods and worship th 
In the theological controversies of the early Chu 
the opposite parties not infrequently called e 
other atheists. 

When we speak of atheism piTiper, we sp 
uf n phase of the controversy touching n g= 
first cause of creation. The word, however 

lint i'll fnirny ourl , n v, n ,ivwi n i1 V.„ ±1 

J1VU 11A xi* I Ui J U11U JLO tLUUUllLCU C t ^11 IJJ LI 

whose reasonings naturally lead up to it. 1 
question may be fairly asked, Is blank atheisn 
antitheism possible to the human mind ? And 
answer must be Anally given that ic is not. If 
appeal to Scripture, and such an appeal shoulc 
allowed, we find that through the whole b 
there is no single allusion to men from wl 
mind the thought of God is erased. The book d 
ousu-aies everything aDout tne ueity Dut ms 
istenco, It never descends to argue with 
atheist, If it recognizes a imm who is a ijh 
Heyter In God, it counts him a “ fool ” (Psiu 5J: 
“ In Eph. 2:12 the expression, hfitm h> rtg h6c 

‘ without God in the world,’ the word a0eot } goch 
may be taken either with the active, neuter 
passive reference, i. e., either denying, ignorant 
or forsaken oy Goa. Tne last meaning set 
best to suit the passive tenor of the passage . 
to enhance the dreariness and gloom of the pictu 
(Ellicott, Com.y in loc.). 

Atheism proper has mostly sprung from m< 
causes, and denotes a system of thought which 
healthiest instinct of mankind has always 
horred. Even among the heathen the denia 
the existence of the gods was proscribed i 
punished. 
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ATHE'NIAN (Acts 17:21, rendered “of Ath- 
i ” in v. 22), an inhabitant of Athens (q. v.) 0 
ATH'ENS (Gr. ’ XQfjvai , ath-ay'-nahee), the 
)ital of Attica, and the chief seat of Grecian 
rnlng and civilization during the golden period 
the history of Greece. An account of this city 
uld he out of place in the present work. St. 
ul visited it in his journey from Macedonia, and 
Ksars to have remained there some time (Acts 
H-34; comp. 1 Thess. 3:1). During his real- 
me he delivered his memorable discourse on 
■ Areopagus to the “ men of Athens ” (Acts 
22-31). The Agora or “market," where St. 
ul disputed daily, was situated in the valley be¬ 
am the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and 
Museum, being bounded by the Acropolis on 
N. E. and 15,, by tlm Areopagus on the N., by 
Pnyx cm the N. W. and W., and by the 
seam on rho S. The remark of the sacred 
torian respecting the inquisitive character of 



Acropolis. 


Athenians (17:21) is attested by the unani- 
us voice of antiquity. Demosthenes rebukes 
countrymen lor their love of constantly going 
■at In the market, and asking ono another, 
flint news? ” Urn remark of St. Paul upon the 
ipersLttiaus” character of the Athenians (17:22) 
i like manner confirmed by the ancient writers, 
is Pausanins says, that the Athenians surpassed 
other states in the attention which they paid to 
worship of the gods ; and hence the city was 
wded in every direction with temples, altars, 

. other sacred buildings. Of the Christian 
rch founded by St. Paul at Athens, according 
ecclesiastical tradition, Dionysius the A reop- 
,e was the first bishop (Smith, Bib. Dfcl, t a, v.). 
Paul, 

ITH'LAI (Heb. atk-lahfee , oppressive), 

>n of Bebai, who put away his strange wife on 
return from Babylon (Ezra 10:28). 
kT ONE. See Glossary. 

ATONEMENT (Heb. from l ")53 ) kaw-far' t to 
*r t ctiuj'd; Gr. KaralXay/^ kat-td-lag*ay\ ex- 
ii(p\ reMnidlititiori). 

. Definition. In accordance with the force 
hese terms of Scripture the atonement is the 
3ring over of sin, the reconciliation between 
l and man, accomplished by ihe Lord Jesus 
ist. It is that special result of Christ’s aaDri¬ 
ll sufferings and death by virtue of which all 
t exercise proper penitence and faith receive 
;iveness of their sins and obtain peace. 


2. Scripture Doctrine. Terms and Methods. 

In addition to the terms above named there are 
other words used in the Scriptures which express 
the idea of atonement or throw special light 
upon its meaning. Of these may be here cited 
(a) UnGKtiyat, ita&komai, translated (Heb. 2:17) 
“to make reconciliation." Also Rom. 3:25; 

1 John 2:2; 4:10, where the kindred noun is 
rendered “propitiation(6) >Mpo w, lutrot^ trans¬ 
lated “ransom,” “redemption" (Matt. £0:23; 
Mark 10:30; Luke 2;S8; Ileb. 9:12). By sndi 
words and in such passages us these the doctrine 
is taught that Christ died to effect reconciliation 
between God and man, to propitiate the divine 
favor in behalf of sinful men, and to redeem or 
ransom men from the penalties and the dominion 
of their sins. 

There are also forms of expression in which the 
idea of substitution, or that Christ stands as our 
substitute in the economy of divine grace, appear 
with marked emphasis (Rom. 5:6-8; 1 Cor. 15:3; 

2 Cor, 5:21; Gal. 3:13; Tit, 2:14; 1 Pet. 2:24; 
3:18), 

The divinely appointed sacrifices of the Old 
Testament dispensation are also full of significance, 
embracing as they did special offerings or sacrifices 
for sin. The uniform teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment is that these were typical of the sacrifice 
which Christ made of himself for the sins of the 
world. 

3. Summary. While the Scriptures do not 

give a philosophical theory or explanation of the 
atonement, nor perhaps furnish us with data alto¬ 
gether sufficient for such a theory, still it is true 
that (a) The Scriptures reveal the atonement to 
us as an accomplished and completed fact (Heb. 
9:13-26). (b) They represent this fact as neces¬ 

sary to human salvation (Luke 24:40-40, 47; 
Acts 4:12). (c) While the whole earthly life of 
Christ contained an atoning and oven sacrificial 
element, the virtue of the atonement is to be found 
chiefly in his sacrificial death. His death was in¬ 
dispensable (John 3:14, 15), (d) In the atoning 
death of Christ was exhibited not only the holy 
wrath of God against sin, hut quite ns much the 
love of God toward sinful men (Rom. 3:25, 20; 
5:6-8; John 3:16). (e) The gracious divine pur¬ 
pose realized in the atonement was inwrought 
with the creation of man. Redemption was m the 
thought and plan of the Creator so that man fall¬ 
ing fell into the arms of divine mercy. The Lamb 
of God was “slain from the foundation of the 
world" (Rev. 13:8; 1 Pet. 1:19, 20). (/) The 
atonement is not limited, but universal in the 
extent of its gracious pro visions (Ileb. 2:9; 

I Tim. 2:5, 6; 4:10; Rom, 5:18 ; 2 Cor. 3:14, 15). 
(#) The universality of the atonement does not 
lead to universal salvation. The great oiler of 
salvation may be, at id often is, rejected, and when 
the rejection is final the atonement avails nothing 
for the sinner (Mark John 3:36; Heb. 

10:26-29). (A) The atonement is the actual objec¬ 
tive ground of forgiveness of sins and acceptance 
with God for nil penitent believers (John 3:16; 
Acts 2:38; Eph. 1:7; Cot. 1:14). 

4. Theological Treatment, This branch of 
the subject calls for two classes of statements: 


(1) as to the history of the doctrine; (2) as to the 
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theological views most generally held at the pres¬ 
ent time. 

(1) History. During the early centuries of the 
history of the Church, and particularly prior to 
the Nieeno Council (A* D. 325), Christum theology 
reflected, in the main, simply the teaching of the 
New Testament upon this subject. The attention 
of theologians was concentrated upon the person of 
Christ. There was but little speculation as to the 
method of the atonement on the exact ground of 
its necessity* That the sacrifice of Christ was 
vicarious, that he suffered in the stead of men, 
was, however, an idea constantly held; and that 
these su fieri ugs were necessary to moot the v& 
quiromant of divine righteousness was sometimes 
declared with emphasis, A fanciful notion, it is 
true, began to appear at that early period, a notion 
which afterward obtained some measure of promi¬ 
nence. Christ was regarded as a ransom paid to 
the devil to redeem men who by their sin had 
come under the dominion of the devil. This was 
taught by Origen (A. D. 230), and more emphatic¬ 
ally by Gregory of Nyssa (A. D. 370). This view 
has also, but incorrectly, been attributed to 
Irenmus (A* D, 180). Captious critics and in¬ 
fidels have often cited this incident in the history 
of theology in order to bring all theology into ridi¬ 
cule and contempt. But it is to be remembered 
that this phase of doctrine was always met with 
the strongest denial and opposition, as by Atha¬ 
nasius (A. D. 370) and Gregory of Nazianzum 
(A. D. 390). It was never the accepted doctrine 
of the Christian Church. 

Anselm . Prominent in the history of the 
doctrine of the atonement must ever stand the 
name of Anselm, A. D. 1100. In his book, Cur 
Deus Homo , he brings out most clearly and em¬ 
phatically the idea of the atonement as satisfac¬ 
tion to divine justice. He viewed the necessity of 
atonement as entirely in the justice of God. He 
made this term “ satisfaction,” it has been said, 
“ a watchword for all future time.” Certain it is 
that what is known as the satisfaction theory of 
the atonement will ever stand associated with his 
name. 

Abelard Chief among the opponents of An 
selm was Abelard, A. D. 1141. He referred the 
atonement wholly to the love of God, and taught 
that there could be nothing in the divine essence 
that required satisfaction for sin. The death of 

divine love. The effect is moral only. It is in¬ 
tended to subdue the hearts of sinful men, to lead 
them to repentance and devotion to Christ. Thus 
Abelard stands as the father of what is known as 
the moral influence theory. 

Grotius. An epoch in the history of the doctrine 
was reached when Grotius, A. D. 1617, wrote his 

TT« ,.Tpn+n 
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in refutation of the teaching of Socinus, who de¬ 
nied the vicarious character of Christ’s death, and 
the need of any reconciliation of God with man. 
Grotius held fast to the vicariousness of Christ’s 
sufferings, and used the term “ satisfaction.” But 
in his view it was a satisfaction to the require¬ 
ments of moral government, and not to the justice 
which inheres in God himself. The necessity of 
the atonement, accordingly, he found not in the 


nature of God, but in the nature of the di 1 
government. The purpose of the atonement i 
make it possible to exercise mercy toward fa 
and sinful men, and at the same time maintain 
dignity of the law, the honor of the Lawgiver, 
protect the moral interests of the unive 
Grotius thus founded what is known as 
recioral or governmental theory. 

The doctrines of Anselm, Abelard, and Gro 
represent the principal tendencies of thought 
discussion throughout the whole history of 
doctrine. Under the treatment of various t 
logians these doctrines received modification n 
or less important; but in their leading princi 
these three forms of teaching have been the r 
prominent in the theology of the Chris 
Church. 

(2) Modern views. Aside from the opinioi 
rationalists and semirationalists, who wholl; 
in part reject the authority of Scripture, anc 
cordingly attach but slight if any importanc 
Scripture teaching concerning the atonement, 
three theories prominent in the past are still 
prominent theories of the present. With var 
shadings and modifications, and attempts at ii 
blending, they embody in the main the thin] 
of modern times upon this subject. 

The moral influence theory, however, it sh 
be said, has never obtained formal or genera 
ceptance in any evangelical communion. It 
been regarded justly as falling far short of 
quately representing the teaching of Scriptur* 
contains some measure of truth, but leaves 
the truth most essential, that of real, objei 
atonement. It reduces the atonement to an ot 
lesson. 

The thought of the Christian Church of to 
is divided in its adherence between the satis 
tion and governmental theories; these the< 
appearing in various forms. But no one of t 
views most prominent is free from grave loj 
objections if held too rigidly and exclusi 
Thus the satisfaction theory, if held in the s 
that Christ actually bore the punishment for 
sins of men, or that he literally, according to 
figure of Anselm, paid the debt of human ti 
gressors, after the manner of a commercial ti 
action, must lead logically to one or the othi 
two extremes—either that of a limited atonei 
or that of universalism. It tends also to 

often raised. The governmental theory, 
alone and too boldly, loses sight of the fact 
the divine government must be a reflection of 
divine,nature, and that what is required by 
government must be inquired also by some qu 
inherent in God. Further, this theory, if 
guarded strongly, and by bringing in in some 

ftF (.< it t i■■ (Vi s.t ■ mi t a red 

the death of Christ to a great moral spectacle 
becomes, in fact, another moral influence thet 

A strong tendency, accordingly, of the prf 
day is to seek some way of mediating betwet 
of uniting the elements of truth found in t 
various theories. Certain it is that the Scripl 
do represent the death of Christ as a most a t 
ing manifestation of the love of God. Cer 
also, it is that his death is represented as s 
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l 1, and required by the justice of God. And 
ally true it is that it is often viewed in its 
tions to divine law and the moral economy 
. God has established. And if the earnest 
mpts of devout thinkers do not succeed wholly 
>C!ietralmg the mystery of the cross* ami in 
igiu£ Llic exact meaning of Christ's death 
nn the compass of their definitions, still it is 
l as beyond all question that the atonement 
ughtby Christ is a fundamental fact in human 
ation, a real “ covering ” for sin, the divinely 
Anted measure for “reconciliation” between 
and man. 

, Extent of Atonement. The extent of 
iement is much less discussed than formerly, 
'inism, though stiJI divided upon that subject, 
ng considerably departed from the view it 
i strenuously held, that the atonement was for 
elect only. The prevailing doctrine is that 
niversal or general, though conditional, atone- 
t. 

iter ature.— The literature of this subject is 
extensive. Reference may here be made to 
Vicarious Sacrifice, Rush null—the moral 
cuce theory; Atonement in Christ t Mi ley—- 
governmental theory; Our Lord's Doctrine of 
tLtomn&U, Br neat on—the satisfaction theory; 
to the chapters treating this subject in such 
cs of systematic theology ns, Pope’s Com* 
Hum of Christian Theology, Van Oosterzee’s 
kUm Doffma/ksy Hodge’s' JSwtmnatic Thcol- 
H. R. Smith’s Bmtem of Christian TheoU 
-E. McC. 

TONEMENT, DAY OF. See Festivals. 
T'ROTH (Hum. 32:35). See Ataroth. 
T'TAI (Heb. W at-ialVee , opportune). 

The son of a daughter of Sheshan, of the 
of Judah, by his Egyptian servant, Jarhn. 
ms the father of Nathan (1 Chron, 2:35, 3fi). 
One of Ihivid’s mighty men, of the tribe of 
who joined David at, Ziidag, whither he had 
from Saul (1 Chron. 12:11). 

The second of the four sous of King Relio- 
i, by his second wife, Muuehah, the daughter 
bsalprn (2 Gluon. 1J :20). 

TTALI'A (Gr. 'ArrAfem, aided* Dah), a son* 
on the coast of Pamphylm, ut the mouth of 
river CnttmTh notes. Tim town was named 
its founder, Attains Phhadelplius, king of 
nmos. Paul and Barnabas on the way to 
sch stopped there (Acts 14:25). Its name in 
2 lb century appears to have been Batalin ; it 
exists under the name of A dill in. 

TTENT. See Glossary. 

TTIRE. See Press. 

PTiTUDE. See Prayer, Salutation. 

LTGUS'TUS (Gr. A vyovoror, oi$ f ajons - tor ), the 
i-ial title assumed by Octavius, successor of 
$ Ctesjt r. He was born A. U. C. 691 (R, G 
and was principally educated by Ids great- 
, Julius Caesar, who made him ins' heir. A fter 
leuth of Caesar, lie acquired such influence 
■Antony and Lepidus took him into their 
vimte. He afterward shared the empire 
Antony, and attained supreme power after 


the battle of Actium, B. 0. 31, being saluted im- 
perator by the Senate, who conferred on him the 
title Augustus iu B. C. 27. He forgave Herod, 
who had espoused the cause of Antony, and even 
increased his power. After the death of Herod, 
A, D. 4, his dominions were divided among hU 
sons by Augustus, almost in exact accordance w ith 
his will. Augustus was emperor at the birth and 
during half the Si let hue of our Lord, but his name 
occurs only once (Luke 2:1) iu the New- Testa¬ 
ment,, us the emperor w ho ordered the enrollment 
in consequence of which Joseph and Mary w r ent 
to Bethlehem, the place where the Messiah* was to 
be born. 

AUL. See Awl. 

AUNT (Heb. STT^, do-daw', loving), a father’s 
sister (Exod. 6:20); also an uncle’s wife (Lev. 18: 
14; 20:20). 

AUTHORIZED VERSION (A. V.). See 
Bible. 

A'VA (Heb. av-vaw', ruin, 2 Kings 17: 
24), or rVah (Heb. iv-vaw', 2 Kings 18:34; 
19:13). “As Ivvfdi is placed by the side of 
Hen a (18:34; 19:13), Avva can hardly be any 
Oilier than the country of lleboh, situated on the 
Euphrates between Anah and the Chabur ” (Kell, 
Com. on Kings). 

AYE MARIA {Hail Mary). 

1. The words of the angel Gubriel to the Virgin 
Mary, when announcing the incarnation (Luke 1: 
28), as rendered by tlm Vulgate. 

2. The familiar prayer, or farm of devotion, in 
the Roman Catholic Church, called also the “An¬ 
gelical Salutation. 11 It consists of three parts: 

(1) Thu Salutation of Gabriel, Ave (Maria) gratia 
plena, Itetmnm tic urn ; hctipdicta tu inmnlieribus ; 

(2) the words of Elizabeth to Mary, at benedictm 
Jr act us ventris tui ; (3) an addition made by the 
Church, SnncUt Marin, Muter Dei, ora pro nobis 
peemtorilm nunc rt m kora mortis nostros, Tim 
whole Ave Maria, as it now stands, is ordered in 
the breviary of Pius V (1508) to be used daily 
before each canonical hour and after compline; 
i e., the last of the seven canonical hours (Catk. 
Diet, s. v.). 

A'VEN (Heb. 1JN, aw'-ven , nothingness, van- 
ity). 

1. The popular name of Heliopolis, in Lower 
Egypt, probably selected intentionally in the sense 
of an idoLcity (Ezek. 30:17) because On Heliopolis 
was from time immemorial one of the principal 
seals of the Egyptian worship of the sun, and 
possessed a celebrated temple of the sun and n 
numerous and learned priesthood. 

2. The “high places of Aven” are the build¬ 
ings connected with the image-worship at Beth-el, 
and w inch were to be utterly ruined (llos. 10*8). 

3. Mentioned as “the plain of Aven” (Amos 
1:5), ami thought by some to he the same us the 
plain of Baalbek, where there was a magnificent 
temple dedicated to the sun. Robinson (BibL 
/tea., l>‘ *177} understands by it the present Bckafi, 
between Lebanon ami Antt-Lihamis, iu winch 
lie hope! is was always the most distinguished 
city. 






AVENGER OF BLOOD 


AZALIAH 


AVENGER OF BLOOD. 


See 


Blood, 


5. 


Mah-aU-awd' (Heb. a ^ ew ^ l 9 ] ' n£ 


Avenger oe. 

A'VIM (Ilcb. tW, av-veem'; AWIMS, or 
A'VITES, Heb. " I 1^, av-vee'). 

1. A people among the early inhabitants of 
Palestine, whom we meet with in the S. W; cor- 
ner of the senconst, whither they may have made 
their way north ward from the Desert. The only 
notice of them which hm come down to ns is con¬ 
tained in a remarkable fragment of primeval 
history preserved in Dent. 2:23, Here we see them 
dwelling in the villages in the S. part of the 
Shefelah, or great western lowland, “as far as 
Gum.” In these rich possessions they were at¬ 
tacked by the invading Philistine*, 11 the Oaph- 
torim which earn* forth out of Capluor,” and who I 
after “ destroying n them and “dwelling in their 
stead,” appear to have pushed them further N. 
Possibly a trace or their existence is to be found 
in the town 11 A vim” (or n the Avvim ”), which 
occurs among the cities of Benjamin (Josh. 18:23). 
It is a curious fact that both the LXX. mid Jerome 
identified the Avvim with the Hivites, and also 
that the town of ha-Avvim was in the actual dis¬ 
trict of the Hivites (Josh. 9:7, 17, comp, with 
18:22-27). 

2. The people of Avvn, among the colonists 
who were sent by the king of Assyria to rein habit 
the depopulated cities of Israel (2 Kings 17:31). 
They worn idolaters, worshiping gods called Nib- 
haz and Tartak (Smith, Bib, DkL y s. v.}. 

A'VITH (Heb. PH?, av-veeth'), a city of the 
Edomites, capital of King Hadad before there 
were kings in Israel (Gen. 36:35 ; 1 Chron. 1:46). 

AVOID, AVOUCH, AWAY. See Glos¬ 
sary. 

AWL (Heb. ??TTO, mar-tsay'-ah , from verb 
signifying “ to bore ”), a boring instrument, 
probably of the simplest kind, and similar to those 
in familiar use at the present time. It occurs 
twice in the Scriptures (Exod. 21:6 ; Deut. 15:17). 

AWORK. See Glossary. 

AS, the rendering in the A. V. of several 
original words: 

1. Gar-zen' (Heb. to cut). This appears 
to have consisted of a head of iron (Isa. 10:34), 
fasfpnprl with tin on p\s or otherwise, unon a handle 
of wood, and so liable to slip off (Deut. 19:5 ; 
2 Kings 6:5). It was used for felling trees (Deut. 
20:19) and for shaping timber, perhaps like the 
modern adze. 


2. Kheh'-reb (Ileb. usually rendered 

14 sword,” is used of other cutting instilments’; 
once rendered “ax” {Ezek. 26:9); probably n 

■ 1 1 > " l£iI ALbI ti ri-D3- I -i ■ n *--■«' 1* n • • • \ rf* 

break down thy towers.” 

3. Kash-sheel' (Heb. occurs only in Psa. 

h A n-nA in + n Itoita honn o 1 n+nr w/^r»rJ rl Q 

J "t.U^ O-llU. appu<ILO LV unto u tt w wv 

noting a large ax. 

4. Mag-zay-raw ' (Heb. “ iron cutting 

tools” (K. and D., Com.; 2 Sam. 12:31). Meg- 
ay-raw ' (Heb. »1^M) is also used in the same 
passage, also 1 Chron. 20:3, and means a saw. 


meat), rendered “tongs” (Isa. 44:12) and 11 
(Jor. 10:S), Some axes were shaped like eh 
fastened to a handle, and such may have been 
instrument named in Jeremiah; but as Is 
(44:12) refers to the work of a blacksmith 
mah-ats-awdf was probably a chisel for cutting 
iron upon the anvil. 



6. Ear-dome’ (Heb. is the comm* 

name for ax or hatchet. This is the instru 
referred to in Judg. 9:48 ; 1 Sam. 13:20, 21; 
74:5; Jer. 46:22, and was extensively use( 
felling trees. 

7. The Greek word for ax is d ijivJi, ax-ee 
(Math 3:10; Luke 3:9). 

Figurative* The ax is used in Scripts: 
a symbol of divine judgment. John Baptis 
ferring probably to the excision of the J< 
people, guys, H And now also the ax is Laid 
the root of the trees.” This denotes that i 

o4-i-.nl; :+Vin tvriA riwnornfr 

illtidUl wr-cii ftmtvA *■"* *”‘ w j'" - i.. 

felling it The ax was also used ns a syml 
human instrument, e. “Shall the ax 
itself against him that heweth therewith? M 
10:15,) i. e., Snail the king ul Assyrlu boast 
self agninat God ? 

AXHEAD (Heb. b«a, bar-zel’, 2 Kinr 


is literally “iron;” but as an ax is certain 
+#inrlpH t.ViP ■nnSSflcrp shows that the ax 
among the Hebrews were of iron. Those foi 
Egypt are of bronze, such as wits anciently 
but they have made them also of iron, the 
having been consumed by corroding. 

AXLETREE occurs only in 1 Kings 7:3 
as the translation of yad , hand, the 

phrase being the hands of the wheels. 

A'ZAL (Heb. »N, aw-isale ', noble), a 
evidently in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
probably E. of the Mount of Olives (Zech. 
Its site has not been identified. 

AZALI'AH (Heb. irpbSEN, ais-al-yan 
reserwd hy Jehovah), the son of Meshullan 
father of Shaphan the scribe. The latter wa 
with others by Josiah to repair the temple (2 
22:3 ; 2 Chron. 34:8), B. C. about 624, 
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ZANI'AH (Heb. rrSTN, az-an-yaw', whom 
vah hears), the father of Jeshua, which latter 
one of the Levites that subscribed the sacred 
nant after the exile (Neh. 10:9), B. C. 445. 
ZAR/AEL (Neh. 12:36). See Azareel (5). 
ZAR'EEL (Heb. az-ar-ale', God has 

« 0 - 

One of the Korhites who joined David at 
ig (1 Chron. 12:6), B. C. before 1000. 

The head of the eleventh division of the 
.cians of the temple (1 Chron. 25:18), B. C. 
it 1000. Called Uzziel in v. 4. 

The son of Jeroham, and prince of the tribe 
an, when David numbered the people (1 Chron. 
2 ). 

An Israelite, descendant of Bani, who re- 
iced his Gentile wife after the return from 
j’lon (Ezra 10:41). 

The son of Ahasai and father of Amashai, 
h last was one of the chiefs of one hundred and 
.ty-eight mighty men who served at the temple 
■r the supervision of Zabdiel on the restoration 
i Babylon (Neh. 11:13, 14). He is probably 
same with one of the first company of priests 
were appointed with Ezra to make the cir- 
of the newly completed walls with trumpets 
teir hands (Neh. 12:36), where the name is 
ered Azarael. 

ZARX'AH (Heb. az-ar-yaw*, helped 

hhovah), a common name in Hebrew, and 
eially in the families of the priests of the line 
leazar, whose name has precisely the same 
ling as Azariah. It is nearly identical and is 
x confounded with Ezra, as well as with 
tah and Seraiah. 

A son or descendant of Zadok, the high 
.t, in the time of David and one of Solomon’s 
;es (1 Kings 4:2), B. C. 960. He is probably 
same with No. 6 below. 

A son of Nathan, and captain of King Solo- 
s jgtmnlB (1 Kings 4:5). 

Son and successor of Amaziah, king of Judah 
mgs 14:21; 15:1, sq, ; 1 Chron. 3:12), more 
lently called IJzziah (q. v.). 

Son of Ethan and great-grandson of Judah 
iron. 2:8). 

The son of Jehu and father of Helez, of the 
of Judah (1 Chron. 2:38, 39). 

A highpriest, son of Ahimaaz and grandson 
adok (1 Chron. 6:9), whom he seems to have 
jdiately succeeded (1 Kings 4:2). He is 
ably the same with No. 1 above. 

The son of Johanan and father of Amariah, 
h priest (1 Chrcn. 6:10, 11). He was probably 
priest in the reigns of Abijah and Asa, as 
on Amariah was in the days of Jehosliaphat 
th, s. v.). 

The son of Hilkiah and father of Seraiah, 
h latter was the last high priest before the 
vity (1 Chron. 6:13, 14 ; 9:11; Ezra 7:1). 

A Levite, son of Zephaniah and father of 
(1 Chron. 6:36). In v. 24 he is called Uzziah. 
tpears from 2 Chron. 29:12 that his son Joel 
under Hezekiah, and was engaged in the 
sing of the temple. 

. The prophet who met King Asa on his 


return from a victory over Zerah, the Ethiopian 
(2 Chron. 15:1), where he is called the son of 
Oded, but Oded simply in v. 8. He exhorted Asa 
to put away idolatry and restore the altar of God 
before the porch of the temple. A national 
reformation followed, participated in by repre¬ 
sentatives out of all Israel. Keil (Com.) thinks 
Obed in v. 8 is an interpolation. 

11. Two sons of King Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
21:2), B. C. 875. M’Clintock and Strong (s. v.) 
conjecture that there is a repetition of name, and 
that there was but one son of that name. 

12. A clerical error (2 Chron. 22:6) for Aha- 
ziah (q. v.), king of Judah. 

13. A son of Jeroham, one of the “ captains ” 
who assisted Jehoiada in restoring the worship of 
the throne, opposing Athaliah and placing Joash 
on the throne (2 Chron. 23:1). 

14. The son of Obed, another of the “captains” 
who assisted in the same enterprise (2 Chron. 
23:1). 

15. High priest in the reign of Uzziah. When 
the king, elated by his success, “went into the 
temple of the Lord to burn incense,” Azariah 
went in after him, accompanied by eighty of his 
brethren, and withstood him (2 Chron. 26:17, sq.). 

16. Son of Johanan, and a chief of the tribe of 
Ephraim, one of those who protested against en¬ 
slaving their captive brethren taken in the inva¬ 
sion of Judah by Pekah (2 Chron. 28:12). 

17. A Merarite, son of Jehalelel, who was one 
of those who cleansed the temple in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29:12). 

18. A high priest in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. 31:10, 13), B. C. 719. He appears to 
have cooperated zealously with the king in that 
thorough purification of the temple and restoration 
of the temple services which was so conspicuous a 
feature in his reign. 

19. The father of Amariah, and an ancestor of 
Ezra (Ezra 7:3). 

20. Son of Maaseiah, who repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:23, 24), was one of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in expounding the law 
(Neh. 8:7); sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 10:2), and assisted at the dedication of the 
city wall (Neh. 12:33). 

21. One of the nobles who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 7:7). Called 
Seraiah in Ezra 2:2. 

22. One of the “proud men” who rebuked 
Jeremiah for advising the people that remained in 
Palestine, after their brethren had been taken to 
Babylon, not to go down into Egypt; and who 
took the prophet himself and Baruch with them to 
that country (Jer. 43:2-7). 

23. The Hebrew name of Abed-nego (q. v.), one 
of Daniel’s three friends who were cast into the 
fiery furnace (Dan. 1:7). 

A'ZAZ (Heb.Tjy, aw-zawz', strong), a Reubenite, 
the son of Shema and father of Bela (1 Chron. v. 8). 

AZA'ZEL (Heb. btNjy, az-aw-zale '), the He¬ 
brew term translated in the A. V. (Lev. 16:8, 10, 
26) “ scapegoat.” It is a word of doubtful inter¬ 
pretation, and has been variously understood. 
1. By some it is thought to be the name of the 
goat sent into the desert. The objection to this is 
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that in vers. 10, 26 the Asazd dearly seems to 
he that for or to which the goat is let loose, 

2. Others hare taken Azuzel for the name of the 
place to which the goat was sent. Some of the 
Jewish writers consider that it denotes the height 
from w hi cl i the goat was thrown ; while others re¬ 
garded the word as meaning “desert places/" Dr. J. 
Mayer {Sunday-School Times) believes Azazel to bo 
a word of Coptic origin, and equivalent to oasis. 
To this oasis he thinks the scapegoat was led by a 
man familiar with the desert. 3. Many believe Aza- 
zel to be a personal being, either a spirit, a demon, 
or Satan himself. The cabalists teach that in order 
to satisfy this evil being and to save Israel from 
his snares, God sends him the goat burdened with 
all the “iniquities and transgressions 11 of bis 
people once a year. But we think it entirely im¬ 
probable tli at Moses under divine guidance would 
cause Israel to recognize a demon whose claims 
on the people were to be met by the bribe of a 
sin-laden goat. 4, What appears to he the most 
probable rendering of Aznzel is “completesending 
away,” L e., solitude. The rendering then of the 
passage would be 11 the one for Jehovah, and the 
other for an utter removal/ 1 See Atonement, 
Day of ; Scapegoat. 

AZAZI'AH (Heb. ItTW, az-az-yaw'-hoo , 
strengthened by Jehovah). 

1. One of the Levites who were appointed to 
play the harp in the service of the tabernacle at 
the time when the ark was brought up from Obed- 
edom (1 Chron. 15:21), B. C. about 991. 

2. The father of Hoshea, who was prince of 
the tribe of Ephraim when David numbered the 
people (1 Chron. 27:20), B. C. about 1015. 

3. One of those who had charge of the temple 
offerings in the time of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 31:13), 
B. C. 726. 

AZ'BUK (Heb. ptat?, az-book', strong devasta¬ 
tion ), the father of Nehemiah, who was the ruler 
of the half of Betn-zur, and who repaired part of 
the wall after the return from Babylon (Neh. 3: 
16), B. C. before 445. 

A 7.~RyTT A TT (Heb- az-a.y-kmn'. tilled), a 

town in the plain of Judah (Josh. 15:35; 1 Siim. 
17:1), with suburban villages (Neb. 11:30), and n 
place of considerable strength (Jer, 34:7). The 
confederated Amoritish kings were defeated here 

„ - T * _ fc * ■ 1 ■ ■ 
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dinary shower of hailstones (Josh. 10:10, 11). 
Joshua 1 ** pursuit of the On nn unites after the battle 
of Beth-horon extended to Azekah; and between 
it and Shochoh the Philistines encamped before 
the battle between David and Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 
1). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 11:9), 
was still standing at the time of the invasion of 

_ _ f n / I ,, o l TTfn^K 
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the places reoccupied by the Jews on their return 
from captivity (Neh. 11:30). 

A/7rT rU~K tnnhlA 0)0 ervn nf 

A \J-LGF-T. "“Vi ) tuwwj, 

Eleasah, of the descendants of King Saul (1 Chron. 
8:37, 38; 9:43). 


A'ZEM (Heb. MJ, eh'-tsem, a bone), a city in 
the tribe of Simeon, originally included within the 
southern territory of Judah, near Balah (or Bilhah) 


and Eltolad (Josh. 15:29; 19:3; 1 Chron. 4 
A. V. “ Ezem”). 

AZ'GAD (Heb. az-gawdstrong in 
time), an Israelite whose descendants, to the r 
ber of 1,222 (2,322 according to Neh. 7:17) 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2 
A second detachment of one hundred and 
with Johanan at their head, accompanied ’ 
(Ezra 8:12). Probably the Azgad of Neh. 1 
is the same person, some of whose descend 
joined in the covenant with Nehemiah. 

A'ZIEL, a shortened form (1 Chron. 15:20 
Jaaziel (q. v.), in v. 18. 

AZI'ZA (Heb. NrT?. az-ee-zaw', strong ), 
Israelite, descendant of Zattu, who divorced 
Gentile wife he had married after his return : 
Babylon (Ezra 10:27), B. C. 456. 

AZMA'VETH (Heb. nW, az-maw'- 
strong as death). 

1. A Barhumite (or Baharumite), one of Da 
thirty warriors (2 Sam. 23:31; 1 Chron. 11 
and father of two of his famous slingers (1 Cl 
12:3), B. C. about 1000. 

2. The second of the three sons of Jeho 
(1 Cfaron, 8:36), or Javuh (9:42), a descendai 
Jonathan, B- 0, after 1030. 

3. Son of Adiel, and keeper of the royal t 
ury of David (1 Chron. 27:25), il. 0. about H 

4. A village of Jndali or Benjamin (Neh, IS 
called (7:28) Beth-azmavcth. It wna occi 
by Jews who returned with Ezra from Bab 
The notices of it seem to point to some locali 
the northern environs of Jerusalem. 

AZ'MON (Heb. TW3SJ, ats-monebone 
a place on the southern border of Palestine 
tween Hazar-adar and “ the river of Eg 
(Num. 34:4, 6; Josh. 15:4). 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR (Heb. hiSFi rrttti; 
noth' iaw-hcre', tops of Tabor), a town in th 
of Naphtali, between the Jordan and Hu 
(Josh. 19:34). 

A'ZOR (Gr. ’A£wp, from ‘"'Ij’, to help), the s 
Eliakim and father of Sadoc, in the paterna 
cestry of Christ (Matt. 1:13). 

AZO'TUS (Gr. ad'xodos), the 

cized form (Acts 8:40) of Asm)on (q. v.). 

AZ JXliiilj G leD - ''¥> ’ az-ree-aie , ha 
God). 

1. A mighty man of valor, and one of the 1 
of the half tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan 
were taken into captivity by the king of As 
as a punishment for their national idt 
(1 Chron. 5:24), B. C. about 740. 

2. The father of Jerimoth, which lattdr 
ruler of the tribe of Naphtali under J 
(1 Chron. 27:19), B. C. about 1000. 

3. The father of Seraiah, who with other: 

-U,-, TT - :.!TrtV l .'iinl7-iTY> +n pnnt’dlidl’ir 

aji|Fiimw» ii-iug uvMUiiiiuiH uw -■ I*t’" —- 

nidi, the scribe, and Jeremiah for sending 1 
threatening prophecy (Jer. 86:26), B. C. 606. 

AZ'RIKAM (Heb. az-ree-kawm' 

against the mtffiy)* 

1. The lust named of the three sons of Nes 
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Bscendant of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 3:23), B. C. 
ut 404. He is perhaps the same as Azor (q. v.). 
. The first of the six sons of Azel, of the 
e of Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:38; 9:44). 

. A Levite, son of Hashabiah and father of 
ishub (1 Chron. 9:14; Neh. 11:15), B. C. before 

. The governor of the king’s house in the 
s of Ahaz, slain by Zichri, a mighty man of 
iraim (2 Chron. 28:7), B. C. 741. 
iZTJ'BAH (Heb. az-oo-baw', ruins , 

saken ). 

. The daughter of Shilhi and mother of King 
oshaphat (1 Kings 22:42; 2 Chron. 20:31), 
j. before 875. 

. The wife of Caleb, the son of Hezron 
Chron. 2:18, 19), B. C. about 1471. See 

[OTH. 

l'ZUR (Heb. 'IW, az-zoor ' a less correct form 
tzzur, helper ). 

. The father of Hananiah of Gibeon, which 


latter was the prophet who falsely encouraged 
King Zedekiah against the Babylonians (Jer. 28:1). 
B. C. about 596. 

2. The father of Jaazaniah, who was one of the 
men whom the prophet in vision saw devising 
false schemes of safety for Jerusalem (Ezek. 11:1). 
B. C. 594. 

AZ'ZAH (Heb. Si}?, az-zaw*, the strong ), the 
more correct English form (Deut. 2:23 ; 1 Kings 
4:24; Jer. 25:20) of Gaza (q. v.). The latter is 
the form given in the R. V. 

AZ'ZAN (Heb. 1-t?, az-zawn / , perhaps a thorn), 
the father of Paltiel, the prince of the tribe of 
Issachar, and commissioner from that tribe in 
the dividing of Canaan (Num. 34:26), B. C. 
1209. 

AZ'ZUR (Heb. W, az-zoor', helper ), one of 
the chief Israelites who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah on the return from Babylon (Neh. 10: 
17), B. C. 445. 
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IA'AL(Heb.baa, bah'-al , lord, possessor ). 

, A very common name for god among the 
anicians. The word is also used of the 
ter and owner of a house (Exod. 22:7; Judg. 
:2); of a landowner (Job 31:39); of an owner 
attle (Exod. 21:28 ; Isa. 1:3), etc. The word 
ften used as a prefix to names of towns and 
;, e. g., Baal-gad, Baal-hanan, etc. 

, The name of the chief male god of the 
.micians. See Gods, False. 

. A Reubenite, son of Reaia. His son Beerah 
among the captives carried away by Tiglath- 
ser (1 Chron. 5:5), B. C. before 740. 

. The fourth named of the sons of Jehiel, the 
ider of Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (1 Chron. 
i; 9:36), B. C. before 1200. 

, The name of a place (1 Chron. 4:38), else- 
re Baalath-beer (q. v.). 

A'ALAH (Heb. aibaa, bah-al-aw', mistress). 

. A city on the northern border of the tribe 
rudah (Josh. 15:10). Dr. Thomson says it 
have been one of the religious sanctuaries of 
ancient Gibeonites, as it appears (Josh. 16:9) 
Baalah and Kirjath-jearim were applicable 
he same place. See 1 Chron. 13:6. 

. A city on the S. of Judah (Josh. 15:29). 
ed Balah (Josh. 19:3); also Bilhah (1 Chron. 
)■ 

. A mountain on the N. W. boundary of 
ih, between Shicron and Jabneel (Josh. 15:11), 
illy regarded as the same with Mount Jearim. 

A'ALATH (Heb. riby3, bah-al-awih', mis- 
iship), a town of the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:44); 
josed to be the place fortified by Solomon 
dngs 9:18; 2 Chron. 8:6). 
A'ALATH-BE'ER (Heb. “aa ribaa,^. 
'h' beh-ayr', mistress of the well ), a city of 
aon (Josh. 19:8), and probably the same as 
l (1 Chron. 4:33). Doubtless identical with 


Ramoth-Negeb (Josh. 19:8). It is also the same 
with the Bealoth (q. v.) of Judah (Josh. 15:24). 

BA'AL-BE'RITH, a god worshiped in She- 
chcm. See Gods, False. 

BA'ALE OP JUDAH (Heb. STTirp ■'baa 
bah id mf yeh*hood<tw' 1 lords of Judah), a city of 
Judah, from which David brought the ark into 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:2), Probably the same as 
Baalah, 1 (q. v.), 

BA'AL-GAD (Heb. “IS bra, lah'-al gated, 
lord of fortune ), a Canaanite city (Josh. 11:17; 
12:7), at the foot of Hermon, hence called Baal- 
hermon (Judg. 3:3; 1 Chron. 5:23). It is the mod¬ 
ern Banias, in the valley of Lebanon. 

BA'AL-HA'MON (Heb. bah'-al 

haw-monelord of a multitude), the place where 
Solomon had a vineyard (Cant. 8:11) which he let 
out to 11 keepers.” Location is uncertain. 

BA'AL-HA'NAN (Heb. baa, bah'-al 
Tchaw-nawnlord of grace). 

1. An early king of Edom, son of Achbor, suc¬ 
cessor of Saul, and succeeded by Hadar (Gen. 36: 
38, 39; 1 Chron. 1:49, 50), B. C. after 1676, 

2. A Gederite, David’s overseer of “the olive 
trees and sycamore trees in the low plains” 
(1 Chron. 27:28), B. C. after 1000. 

BA'AL-HA'ZOR (Heb. “TUSH baa, bah'-al 
khaw-tsore ', having a village), a place near Ephra¬ 
im where Absalom had a sheep farm, and where 
he murdered Amnon (2 Sam. 13:23). Probably 
the same with Hazor (Neh. 11:33), now Tell ’Asar. 
BA'AL-HER'MON (Heb. yKTtn baa, bah'- 

al kher-mone ', lord of Herman). 

1. A city of Ephraim near Mount Hermon 
(1 Chron. 5:23). Probably identical with Baal- 
gad (Josh. 11:17). 

2. A mountain E. of Lebanon (Judg. 3:3), from 
which the Israelites were unable to expel the 
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Hivites. “ Baal-hermon is only another name for 
Baal-gad, the present Banjas , under the Hermon 
(see Josh. 13:5)” (K. and D., Com.). 

BA'ALI (Heb. "W3, bah-al-ee', my master). 
il Thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me no 
more Baali ” (Hos. 2:16). The meaning is that the 
•Church will enter into right relation with God, in 
which she will look toward him as her husband 
(Idhl), and not merely ns owner, matter. 11 Calling 
or naming is a designation of the nature or the 
true relation of a person or thing. The Church 
calls God her husband when she stands in the 
right relation to him; when she acknowledges, 
reveres, and loves him, as he Juts revealed him¬ 
self, i. e., as the only true God. On the other 
himd, she calls him Haul when she places the true 
God on the level of the Baals, either worshiping 
other gods along with Jehovah, or by obliterating 
the essential distinction between Jehovah and the 
Baals ” (K. and D., Com., in loe.). 

BA'ALIM, the plural of Baal. See Gods, 
False. 

BA'ALIS (Heb. bah-al-ece', in exulta- 

lioti), king of the Ammonites about the time of 
the Babylonian captivity, whom J oh mi an reported 
to Gedalinh, the viceroy, ns having sent Islimael 
to slay him (Jw. 40:13, 14), B. C. m, 
BA'AI/-ME'0N (Heb. pi? Iwa.WtWtiwA- 
and, lord of the dwelling), one of the towns rebuilt 
by the Eeitbeaites, and their names changed 
(Hum. 32:38). Bind-Meon Uteon, v. 3; BotJi- 
Meon r 3(n*. 18:23; and Beth-Butd-Mean, Josh. 13; 
17) is probably to be found in the ruins of Mynn, 
ft. E. of Heshbon (K. and D., Com ,). 

BA'AL-PE'OR, a god of the Moabites. See 
Gods, False. 

BA'AL-PER'AZIM (Heb. traps bah'- 
at pcr-awteeem\ possessor of breaches), called 
Mount Peraaim (Isa. 23:21), ft. W. of Jerusalem, 
the modern Jebel Aly. Mere David fought the 
Philistines (2 Sam. G:20; 1 Chran. 14:11), The 
place ami die circumstances appear to be again 
alluded to In T*u 28:21, where it Is culled Mount 
Perazim, 

BA'AL-SHAL'ISHA (Heb. TO>1I3 

bah'-al shaw-lee-shaw', lord of Shalisha), a place 
of Ephraim, not far W. from Gilgal (2 Kings 4:38, 
42). jjrom tms place a man urougin, provisions 
for Elisha. 

BA'AL-TA'MAR (Heb. ‘VSFI b?3, bah'-al 
imp-mawr', lord of jxihn trees), one of the groves 
of Banl. Probably the palm tree of Deborah 
(Judg. 4 1 5), 1 n 11 1 e t ri be o f Ben jn m i n n ea r G i be alt 
of Saul (Judg. 20:33), The notices seem to cor¬ 
respond to the present ruined cite Erlmln about 
three miles N. E. of Jerusalem. 

BA'AL-ZE'BUB, the god of the Philistines 
at Ekron. See Gods, False. 

BA'AL-ZE'PHON (Heb. lisS bah'-al 
teef-onf, Baal of winter, or north), a place be¬ 
longing to Egypt on the border of the Red Sea 
(Exod 14:2; Num. 33:7), mentioned in connection 
w ith Pidmhiroth, on the journey of the Israelites. 
It must have been a well-known place, in as much 


as it is always mentioned to indicate the local 
of Pi-hahiroth. 

BA'AN A (Heb. Nga, bah-an-aw' r> son of 
fiction). 

1. The son of Ahilud, one of Solomon’s twt 
purveyors, whoso district comprised Taanach, 
giddo, and all Befch-sheun, with the adjat 
region (l Kings 4:12), li, C. &G0, 

2 . The father of Zudok, which latter pei 
assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem ur 
Nehemiah (Neh. 3:4), B. C. 445. 

BA'AN AH, another form of Baana. 

1. A son of Rimmon, the Beerothite. 
with his brother Rechab, slew Ishbosheth w 
lie lay in his bed, and took the head to Davii 
Hebron. For this David caused them to be 
to death, their hands and feet u» be cut off, 
their bodies, tlms mutilated, hung up over 
pool at Hebron (2 Sum, 4:2-12), B, C. about 9! 

2. A Notophathitc, father of I-Eetab, or He 
which latter poison was one of David’s mighty : 
(2 Sam. 23:29; 1 Chrou. 11:30), B. U about 10 

3. The eon of Husbni, and purveyor of h 
Solomon. His district was in Asher and A 
(1 Kings 4:16), B. C. 960. The name should 
translated Baana. 

BA'ARA (Heb. bah-ar-aw', brut 

one of the wives of Sliaharaim, of the tribi 
Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:8). In v. 9, by some ei 
she is called Hodesh. 

BAASE'IAH (Heb. 'r^% bah-as-ay-y 
work of Jehovah ), a Gershonite Levite, soi 
Malchiah and father of Michael, in the lineag 
Asaph the singer (1 Chron. 6:40), B. C. be 
1000. 

BA'ASHA (Heb. bah-shawoffen 

the third sovereign of the separate king 
of Israel* and the founder of its second dym 
He reigned B, C, 911-888. Baaslrn was the 
of Ahijnh, of the L. ibe of Issachar, and const 
against King Kadab, the soil of Jeroboam (v 
he was besieging the Philistine town of Gi 
thou), and killed him and his whole fa 
(1 Kings 15:27, sq.). He was probably of hoi 
origin, as the prophet Jehu speaks of him as h 
“exalted out of the dust” (1 Kings 16:2), 
matters of religion his reign was no improve] 
on that of Jeroboam, and he was chiefly reir 
able for his hostility to Judan. ne punt ffa 
11 that he might not suffer any to go out or i 
in to Asa king of Judah ” (1 Kings 15:17). 
was compelled to desist by the unexpected alii 
of Asa with Ben hudiul I of Damascus. Ba 
died in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
was honorably buried in Timih, which he 
made bis capital (1 Kings 15:33; 16:6). Fo 
idolatries the prophet Jehu declared iu bin 
determination of God to exterminate his fa 
which was accomplished in the days of hit 
17.1oVi Vw 7.imri C\ Kino’S 16:10— 13). 

KJJ —-V-o- - ' 

BABBLER, the rendering (Eccles. 10:1" 
the Heb. ynib bl’3, bah'-al law-shone', mash 
the longue. The word is understood by 
as charmer, by others ns slanderer. Paul 
called u u babbler ” (Acts 17:18, Gr. gtt epyot 
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mol-og'-os , seed picker , as the crow), probably 
a twofold meaning: (1) from the in an nor in 
h that bird feeds, a parasite; and (2) from 
hattering voice. 

ABBLINGS (Heb. trip, see'-akh, Prov. 23: 
conversing with oneself, as the drunkard; 
Kevo<j>G)vta y ken-of-o-nee'-aK ) empty discussion, 
ission of vain and useless matters (1 Tim. 6: 
2 Tim. 2:16). 

ABE (Heb. o-lale'; or bb^, o-lawV, a 

child, Psa. 8:2; 17:14; b>fe3>n, tah-al-ooV, 
Ice, vexation , Isa. 3:4 ; nah'-ar, tossing 

t, a wanderer, Exod. 2:6, usually a lad; Gr. 
og, bref'-os, an unborn child, Luke 1:41, 44; a 
orn child, Luke 2:12, 16 ; 18:15; 1 Pet. 2:2). 
expression “ from a child ” (2 Tim. 3:15) is 
rendering of a7rd f3ye<f>ovg, from infancy . 
og, nay'-pee-os , not speaking , is strictly used of 
its, but also of little children generally (Matt, 
i; 1 Cor. 3:1; 13:11; Heb. 5:13). 
gurative. Babe is used figuratively to 
:sent a succession of weak and wicked 
;es who reigned over Judah from the death 
osiah to the destruction of Jerusalem (Isa. 

In the New Testament the term refers to 
reak in Christian faith and knowledge (1 Cor. 
Heb. 5:13; 1 Pet. 2:2). 

ABEL (Heb. Voa, ba-beV , conf usion), the 
! originally applied to the Tower of Babel 
. 11:9), and afterward extended (10:10) to the 
tf Bauylojt (<!■ v.). From the account given in 
sis (11:2-9) it appears that men had wandered 
the Deluge without any permanent abode, 
inally settled in the land of Shinar. There 
resolved to build an immense tower, and for 
purpose made bricks and burned them 
tughly, so that they became as stone. For 
ar they used asphalt, in which the neighbor- 
of Babylon abounds. The motive for build- 
he tower was the desire for renown, and the 
:t was to establish a noted central point, 
,i might serve to maintain their unity, 
iiovah interfered with this ungodly purpose, 
lent upon the workmen confusion of tongues, 
interposition was doubtless miraculous, as 
■d, on simply natural principles, it were im- 
ble to account for such a confusion of 
lage as would be sufficient to arrest the 
■ess of the building and force the builders 
i separation from their cherished home, 
'aditions, etc. There was a tradition 
.g the Chaldeans that the building of an im- 
e tower was prevented by the gods, who also 
\d the builders to differ in their speech, 
dentification of Birs-Nimrud with the Tower 
abel has an insuperable difficulty in its dis- 
; from Babylon. Indeed, there are no real 
ids for identifying the tower with the Temple 
dus, or for supposing that any remains of the 
ing long survived the check which the builders 
red. 

e expression “whose top may reach unto 
3 n ” (Gen. 11:4) is a mere hyperbole for great 
it, and should not be taken literally. See 
1:28 ; Dan. 4:11, etc. 


BAB'YLON, BA'BEL.—1. Name. The 

name of a city on the Euphrates Hirer, capital of 
the country of Babylonia. The name is connected 
by the Hebrews with the root bd-laV (bb^l), t0 
confound , in the narrative of the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel (Gen. 11:9). The 
Babylonians called the city Bdb-ili , gate of god, 
and Bdb-ildni , gate of the gods. In the Sumerian 
inscriptions (see Babylonia) it is called Ka-din - 
giva , gate of god; Tin-tir , seat of life; Shu- 
anna , and E-kL The biblical account ascribes its 
foundation to the descendants of Cush and fol¬ 
lowers of Nimrod (Gen. 11:2-9) who came from 
the East and settled in the plain of Shinar. This 
statement distinguishes the people who founded 
the city from the Semitic race who afterward pos¬ 
sessed it. All that we have been able to learn of 
the city and its history points strongly to the same 
view. 

2. Size and Appearance. (1) Sources of 
information. Our knowledge of the size and ap¬ 
pearance of the ancient city is derived from 
several sources. We have first the Greek his¬ 
torians and geographers, and second the Babylonian 
inscriptions, especially those of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and third the various allusions in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and lastly the ruins and mounds of the 
ancient city which are still in existence. Of the 
last named we know even yet comparatively little. 
The ruins are so extensive that no individual or 
society has been bold enough to attempt their 
complete excavation. The cost of removing the 
soil from the buried streets, houses, palaces, and 
temples would be so great as to be at present 
prohibitive, even If the Turkish government and 
the fanatical inhabitants of the neighborhood were 
both disposed to permit and encourage such an 
undertaking. Furthermore, the ruins upon the 
western bank of the Euphrates have been much 
swept by the Euphrates during the spring floods, 
to the destruction of ancient landmarks. The 
desultory diggings by various investigators have 
produced but little compared to that which has 
rewarded digging at Nineveh and Nippur, while 
the natives have destroyed many antiquities and 
obliterated important lines of wall in their search 
for building material with which they have erected 
squalid villages far and wide. It is to be hoped 
that even yet some government or society will be 
bold enough to dig over the entire surface. There 
is reason to hope that in spite of the wasting of 
the river and the tunneling of the Arabs valuable 
antiquities may be found. As we cannot learn 
much of the topography of the city from the ruins 
in their present condition we are forced back upon 
the other sources, viz., the Greek, the Babylonian,. 
and the Hebrew writers. Unhappily, these differ 
in their statements, and a reconciliation of them 
in all their details is not now possible. The Old 
Testament, however, says relatively little of the to¬ 
pography of the city, and we have,therefore, practi¬ 
cally but two sources—the Greek and the Babylo¬ 
nian. It will be convenient to set down in order 
the more important facts as derived from these. 
(2) Greek sources. The first Greek authority is 
Herodotus, “ father of history,” or “ father of 
lies,” according to two diverse opinions of his 
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veracity. He claims to have seen the city with 
his own eyes, ami from Ids description the follow, 
ing facts may be gleaned (Book i, 178-I8U). The 
city was in the form of a square, one hundred ami 
twenty statics (thirteen miles thirteen hundred 
and eighty-five yards) on each side. It hud two 
walls, inner and outer. The vast space within the 
walls was laid out in streets, at right angles each 
to the other, and these streets were lined with 
houses three or four stories in height. The chief 
public edifices were the following: (l) The temple 
of Bel us, consisting of a tower, pyramidal in form, 
of eight stories, with a winding ascent, On the top 
was a sanctuary. This tower was surrounded by a 
walled inclosure with brazen gates, measuring two 
stades {four hundred yards) each way, (2) The 
palace of the king. ($) The bridge across the 
Euphrates, connecting the eastern and western 
sections of the city. The representations of 
Herodotus present a city overwhelming in size 
and magnificence. The next Greek writers whose 
records are important are Ctesias and his repro¬ 
ducer and elaborator Diodorus Siculus (ii, 7, sq.). 
According to them the city was much smaller 
than Herodotus has represented. Its circuit was 
three hundred and sixty stades (forty-one miles 
six hundred yards). The walls are also smaller, 
being three hundred feet instead of three hundred 
and thirty-seven and one half feet (Herodotus) in 
height. To the bridge of Herodotus, Diodorus 
adds also a tunnel under the river, and describes 
the hanging gardens of Nebuchadnezzar as rising 
in terraces from a base four hundred feet square, 
upon which great depth were supported full grown 
trees. These representations of Herodotus, Ctesias, 
and Diodorus Siculus are copied by later writ¬ 
ers, notably Strabo, Pliny, and Quintus Curtius, 
who make obvious mistakes in some places and 
copy accurately m others. Sometimes they re¬ 
duce the great size by changing the measures into 
those of smaller size or capacity (such as cubits 
into feet) without changing the numbers attached 
to them. It is evident from even a cursory survey 
of the Greek writers that only an unsatisfactory 
view, untenable in details, can be made out of 
their descriptions. (3) Babylonian sources. It 
was Nnhopolasaar, father of the famous Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who built the walls of Hebyhm. It 
is, however, not from him, hut from his son, that 
we learn most about them. The inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar agree, in the very beginning, 
with Herodotus in the statement that the city had 
two walls. The inner one was called Nemitti-Bel 
(foundation of B51) and the outer Imgurdfel (B61 
has beau merciful). Around these walls were 
groat moats for additional do Tense, dug out of the 
soil by Nabopalnssnr and bricked up by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. The gates in the walls, says the latter, 
were of cedar covered with copper, though the 
Greek accounts we re formerly interpreted as 
meaning that the gates were solid metal. It is 
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already been found at Bahiwat, in Assyria. The 
palace in the city, which had also been built by Km 
father, Nebuchadnezzar restored and beautified. 
Its doors were constructed in the same manner as 
the gates of the walls; the thresholds were of 
bronze, and the interior was magnificently adorned 


with gold, silver, and jewels. Besides these ; 
works he enumerates a number of temples w 
the city either erected or restored by him. A 
as the inscriptions have been read they su] 
Herodotus rather than Ctesias and the later Gr 
(4) The Hebrew accounts are more valuabli 
the history than for the topography of the 
As to the latter, however, they represent th( 
as great in size, beauty, and strength, and in 
as we have seen above, are amply sustained b 
inscriptions. 

3. History. The beginnings of the ci 
Babylon are unknown to us except for the bil 
passage already mentioned (Gen. 10:10). 
Babylonian inscriptions give us no inform 
concerning the origin of the city. An < 
tablet which mentions Sargon I alludes to Bal 
as already in existence in his day (about 3800 I 
This may or may not have been the case. 0 
great antiquity of the city there can be no d 
During the period (3000-2400 B. 0.) when 
smaller states in Babylonia were uniting to 
the kingdom of Sumer and Akkad no referer 
ever made to Babylon. But from the p 
about 2400 B. C. the city is so powerful as al 
to command attention. The name of the 
king of Babylon known to us is Sumu-abi (2 
2385 B. C. ?) of whom we know nothing, 
real maker of the city’s exalted position wai 
sixth king in her first dynasty—Hammurabi (2 
2233 B. C. ?), who conquered the kingdo 
Sumer and Akkad and made Babylon its ca 
He also dug great canals for irrigating the n 
boring country, erected buildings, restored 
pies, and otherwise beautified and adorned 
capital (see Am turn el). From his time onwai 
city increased rapidly in power until the gre 
Assyrian power was able to assert its jea 
and begin to attack and invade the regions i 
Babylon. These successive invasions dish 
the commercial life and weakened the 
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destroyed it. It was rebuilt by his wiser 
Esar-haddon (see articles Sennacherib and ] 
iiaddon), but did not again reach exalted \ 
until the reign of Nairnpoiassar (6fp-6GB), 
greatly strengthened and beautified it, ns did 
his Eon Nebuchadnezzar ((SOfi-502) (Dan. * 
The later Babylonian kings also claim to 
added to the great buildings in the city. Ii 
Babylon was taken by Gyrus, ana wim wu 
decay of the city may be mid to begin. X 
plundered it. Alexander the Great thought ■ 
store the great temple,in ruins in bis day, but wi 
tarred by the prospective cost, During the p 
of Alexander’s successors it decayed rapidb 
soon became a desert. From the days of Seh 
Nicator (312-280 B. C.), who built the riva 
tteieucia on the Tigris, queenly Babylon nevt 
vived. The end of the greatest world cii 
antiquity had come.—K. W. U. 

Figurativei Bomlsh writers generally, 
some also among Protestants, would under: 
the expression in l Pet* 5:13, “The church 
is at Babylon, elected together with you, 
Babylon in a mystic sense, viz,, of pagan P 
Capollua and others take it to mean Jerus: 
Others locate it on the Tigris, and identify it 
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ucia or Ctesiphon; others still, in Egypt, 
le most natural supposition of all is that by 
ylon is intended the old Babylon of Assyria, 
:h was largely inhabited by Jews at the time 
uestion ” (Smith, Bib. Diet s. v.). 
le Babylon in the Book of Revelation (14:8 ; 
9; 17:5 ; 18:2) is generally believed to be the 
bolical name for Rome, some identifying it 
pagan and others with papal Rome. “ The 
ar of Rome was regarded by later Jews as 
of Babylon by their forefathers (comp. Jer. 
with Rev. 14:8), and hence, whatever the 
ile of Israel be understood to symbolize, 
Aon represents the antagonistic principle ” 

, Diet., s. v.). 

nother interpretation identifies Babylon with 
salem , i. e., with the Jerusalem which was 
! to its heavenly King. But in this view 
bylon is not the Jerusalem only of ‘ the Jews.’ 
is the great Church of God throughout the 
d when that Church becomes faithless to her 
Lord and King” (Dr. William Milligan, Com,, 
i ch. 17). 

ABYLO'NIA.—1. Name. The name of 
donia is derived from its chief city, Baby- 
ind the land, like the city, is often in late in- 
■tions called Bdb-ili , gate of god. In earlier 
ids the country about the city was called 
idunyash, and this name may have been ap- 
. to the wider land which we know as Baby- 
.. The usual name of Babylonia, however, in 
nscriptions, especially those of early periods, 
mer and Akkad. Sumer is probably to be con- 
id with the biblical Shinar, and Akkad with 
:ity of Akkad, or Agade, though both these 
■ifications are doubtful. It is, however, prob- 
that Sumer and Akkad was long used as a 
ical, not a geographical, designation for the 
of Babylonia. 

Geography. The territorial limits of Baby- 
cannot be settled with any accuracy, for the 
in that they varied greatly from time to time, 
‘ding to the success or failure of Babylonian 
. In general the following facts are true : 
northern boundary of Babylonia was formed 
.ssyria, and was marked by a line of forts 
m to the Greeks as the Median Wall. This 
dary was the subject of friendly negotiation 
een early Babylonian and Assyrian kings, 
the subject of ruthless war between their 
sssors. It varied in position in different 
The eastern boundary for the more part 
-he river Tigris, though certain cities beyond 
’igris often belonged to the political system 
abylonia. The southern boundary was the 
an Gulf. It is to be noted that this bound- 
, r as also changing, for the rivers Tigris and 
rates were constantly making new soil. Even 
e as the reign of Sennacherib they discharged 
waters through two separate mouths into 
Persian Gulf, though now they have but 
The western boundary was the Euphrates, 
$h the country actually possessed extended 
le edge of the desert, a short distance W. 
e river. The entire land is flat, and if not 
entire length, certainly in its lower portions , 
ial. The soil is largely of clay, but the top 
:eedingly fertile when properly irrigated and 

(9) 


drained, as it was in the Babylonian period. It 
was ix wheat-producing country of the Aral muk, 
and the tithe lists of the native temples show that 
Uerodetus was probably not exaggerating when 
he stilted that it produced one third of the wheat 
grown in the whole Persian empire. Under the 
misgovernment and oppression of later times the 
land has been turned into a waste. The overflow 
of the rivers, uncontrolled by the great system of 
canals now in ruin, lies in Stagnant pools, and one 
of the richest of lands in antiquity has become 
one of the poorest of the modern world. 

3. Ethnology. The inhabitants of Babylonia 
during the historical period were a mixture of 
several races. In the earliest period the chief 
race was the Sumerians. This was the people 
who founded n number of the chief cities, in¬ 
vented the cuneiform system of writing, ami in 
general may be said to have laid the foundations 
of culture and civilization in the land. A few 
inscriptions written in their language have come 
down to us. But these are mixed with words and 
even constructions that belong to the Semitic 
family of languages, and are therefore less val¬ 
uable as sources of independent information. Be¬ 
sides these there are bilingual texts, consisting of 
Sumerian with interlinear Babylonian text. These 
are so strongly colored by Babylonian words as to 
be of subordinate use for the study of the Sumerian 
language. From all that can be now learned from 
these texts it appears that the language of the 
Sumerians was similar to the modern Finnish and 
Turkish, so that it may be conveniently grouped 
with them. This fact, however, gives us no clew 
to the racial affinities of the Sumerians, for iden¬ 
tity of language is not n proof of identity of race, 
but merely of social contact. The sculptures of 
this people which are still preserved arc not suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to determine the racial con¬ 
nect ions of the people, and the question must 
now be left without solution. The next important 
people in Babylonia were the Semites—a people 
belonging to the same family as the Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Assyrians. When they first entered 
the country and whence they came are alike un¬ 
known to us. At a very early period we find them 
beginning to found kingdoms and to Incorporate 
in them the conquered Sumerian states. The Sem¬ 
itic language also appears very early by the side 
of the Sumerian. The branch of Semites who first 
conquered and ruled in Babylonia received acces¬ 
sion from other Semitic peoples out of Arabia 
during the early periods. To the Sumerian and 
Semitic stocks were added, ns time went on, yet 
other peoples from Elam, Media, and elsewhere, 
until the people of Bn by Ionia were so completely 
mixed as to defy all analysis into separata races. 
It is strange that on the other hand the people of 
Assyria should suiter comparatively little from 
mixture, and should be able to pride themselves 
upon pure Semitic blood. 

4. History. (1) Early period. Tim political 
history of Babylonia 1ms its beginning at a period 
so early that to assign any date for Its origin 
exposes the elmmologist ami all his work to 
doubt, The history of Egypt is rivaled, If not 
exceeded, in antiquity by what is already known 
of the early history of Babylonia, and the latest 
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discoveries tend to push back stilt further the be¬ 
ginnings of the history. It is ns yet Impossible 
to set flutes for the early events in the history. 
We must, however, lmve some point at which to 
begin our story* It ia safe to fix upon the year 
4000 li. (I ns marking a period of which we 
begin to have some knowledge. At this time 
there were no great kingdoms in Babylonia. 
(2) City kingdoms. The laud had a number of 
cities, each surrounded by jus dependent cities, or 
its narrow tributary country. In each of these 
chics there ruled n kin£. Gradually these kings 
of cities were led by religion or ambition, or both, 
to attempt the conquest of other cities, and thus 
increase their territory and influence. From such 
attempted conquests small kingdoms were grad¬ 
ually formed. Out of these petty kingdoms Inter 
days were to make a mighty empire. The earliest 
kings of the small city kingdoms whose names 
arc known to us are Alusharshul, king of Kiali, 
and Sargon, king of Agnde* It is impossible to 
say exactly when they ruled. There are good 
reasons for placing the latter about 8800 B. C,, 
and tho former Is now probably to be placed even 
earlier. Both were conquerors, Jn their time 
the adding of city to city had already begun, and 
the city kingdoms were beginning to be extended 
so as to include territory far beyond the city 
limits or the limits of nil its environs or colonies. 
A lush a rabid conquered in Elam ; Sargon marched 
westward even to the Mediterranean, and brought 
back from the Lebanon cedar beams where with 
to build his palace. Ho used these beams also in 
the construction of a temple to the god Bel in 
Nippur, so that he must have had some sort of 
influence in that city so far distant from \m own 
city of Agnde. After the days of these two kings 
a king period is passed over, of which we know 
nothing. Other city kingdoms were growing up 
in other parts of the land, especially at Lrtgnsh 
and at Or. Of the former city there is known to 
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tions, written in the Sumerian language, show him 
to have been the head of a very high civilization. 
He built great temples in his cities, bringing for 
Cliis purpose both atone and wood from the 
Amanus Mountains in Syria. (3) King Urban, In 
Ur about S300 B, C, wo find ruling u king by the 
name of Urban, and with him the power of that 
famous city first becomes clearly known to us. 
Other cities, such as ism ana riarsa, are impuruiui. 
centers of activity and of government at this 
early date. Each of these cities ill turn seems in 
have exercised sovereignty over a considerable 
part of Babylonia. When n city began to have 
attached to it a considerable territory outside the 
natural sphere of influence the king was no 
longer satisfied to be called king of the city, but 
desired a mare sounding title. This cesium in 
adopting an additional title begins, for us, with 
Urban* lie calls himself not only “ king of Ur,” 
but also “ king of Burner and Akkad.” This 
phrase is not geographical, but political, In mean¬ 
ing. It is the name of the kingdom located in 
southern Babylon la, consisting of a number of cities 
with their surrounding country. The capital of 
tliis kingdom is at one time Ur, at another Larsa, 
at another lain. This consolidation of several 


cities into one large kingdom was the begin 
of unity* The Sumerian and Scmii ie populn 
were beginning to cease opposition, each to 
other, and were forming strong kingdoms in 
sequence. But this was not achieved wit 
difficulties from the outside. About 9300 
the city of Lars a was conquered by Kudur-Ma 
king of Elam, who made his son Eri-Aku a 
there. There was another Elamite king ol 
patently tho same dynasty, Ktidurmimkh 1 
who also ravaged but did not rule in Baby 
(see Aniocu and CnEDOittAOMEii), These invn; 
from Elam only made tho need of internal i 
and strength more evident. These cities in 1 
Ionia could not sustain their Independence ag 
assaults from strong kingdoms elsewhere if 
were not united. (4) Babylon. \V Idle these n 
menls were taking place in southern Bnbylo 
city was growing in northern Babylonia v 
should ultimately rule the entire land Bid 
was proha My already nn ancient city in the 
2400 B. & But we know no king's name 
ruled in it before Sumu-abi (2399-2385 B. 
Al that time the city was already large and fa 
fill, and must have had centuries of develop 
behind it. Of this king and of the four win 
lowed him we know but little. We hear o 
building of temples and palaces end form 
and these notices testify in us of wealth 
power. (5) Hammurabi. With the sixth k 
new era begins. Hammurabi (2287-2238 B 
began his reign under auspicious eireumstn 
the small kingdoms with which he was tmrrot 
were weak and easy to conquer. It was hi 
bition to make n united Babylonia, The begf 
of the execution of this plan was the couquc 
Lami* The king of Larsa was Eri-Aku 
A moot), who is also called liim-Sin, Mid he 
the title of king of Burner and Akkad, We 
nothing of the details of this conquest, Ii 
pened about 2250 B, 0., and with IL came n 
to the old SuWOtfao HviHwition, No neb 
against Hammurabi followed ; his authority 
everywhere recognized, and we a re therefore 
ably justified in the inference that the con 
was an easy one. Hammurabi was s stalest? 
well as a soldier, and set himself at. once to j 
himself to the people of Burner and Akkad !> 
administration. The chief among his great j 
works was the building of a great canal, wbi 


ful king, king of Babylon, . , , when Arm nr 
gave mitd me to rule the land of Sumer and A 
and with their scepter filled my hands, I <h 
canal Hammurabi, the Blessing-of-Men, 
bringeth the water of the overflow unto the 
of Sumer and Akkad. Its banks upon both 
I made arable land; much seed I scattered 
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and Akkad. The land of Sumer and Akk 
separated peoples I united; with blessing 
abundance 1 endowed them ; in peaceful dwi 
I made them to live.” He could have exi 
no more useful work than this. It brought 
to a thirsty land. If he had been received ■ 
fully by tlie people of Sumer and Akkad he 
have chosen no way in which to knit lu himse 
hia royal house the heart® of a conquered p 
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ides this work of utility, Hammurabi followed 
example of his predecessors in the erection 
repair of public buildings. The temples of 
Sun in Larsa and in Sippar he rebuilt; the 
pie of Ishtar in Zaulab he extended, and the 
it temples of E-sagila and E-zida in Babylon 
f he enlarged and beautified. “ But these 
dings are only external evidences of the great 
k wrought, in this long reign, for civilization, 
best of the culture of the ancient Sumerians 
brought into Babylon and there carefully con¬ 
ed. What this meant to the centuries that 
e after is shown clearly in the later inscrip- 

s. To Babylon the later kings of Assyria 
constantly as to the real center of culture 

civilization. No Assyrian king is content with 
3veh and its glories, great though these were in 
? days; his chiefest glory came when he could 
call himself king of Babylon, when the sym- 
2 act of taking hold of the hands of Bel- 
duk had been accomplished. Nineveh was the 
er of a kingdom of warriors, Babylon the 
le of scholars ; and the wellspring of all this 
i be found in the works of Hammurabi. But 
ie kings of Assyria looked unto Babylon with 
ing eyes, yet more did later kings in the city 
tabylon itself look back to the days of Ham- 
abi as the golden age of their history. Nabo- 
ssar and Nebuchadnezzar acknowledged the 
er of this great king in the most flattering 
They imitated in their inscriptions the very 
Is and phrases in which he described his build- 
and, not satisfied with this, even copied the 
t form of his tablets and the manner of the 
ing. In building, his plans were followed; 
in rule and administration his methods were 
ited. His works and his words entitle him to 
: as the real founder of Babylon ” (Rogers, 
'ines of the Early History of Babylonia, pp. 29, 
Of the successors of Hammurabi we know 
little. After him came five kings before the 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, about 2096 
. After this came the second dynasty, which 
d until about 1*72*7 B. C. In this the peace 
li Hammurabi had achieved continued. The 
is were long, and time was found for the pur- 
of art, literature, and science. (6) Elamite 
.sions. The last two reigns, however, were 

t, and it is probably a safe inference that at 
time the invasions had begun which were to 
,t in a new dynasty. The fertile land of Baby- 
. had often tempted the mountaineers of Elam. 
r now began to invade it, not as organized ar- 
, but in vast hordes of immigrants. The chief 
ion among the invaders was held by a people 
m as the Kassites. Of their racial connec- 

we know very little. They were apparently 
Semites. They soon came to power in the 
, and were able to put upon the throne a 
of their own. The Kassite dynasty thus 
n held control in Babylonia, according to the 
■Ionian king lists, for a period of five hundred 
seventy-six years and nine months, or until 
B. C. Of most of these kings we know 
ing beyond the names and probable dates, 
ng them the most famous seem to have been 
a successful warrior; Kara-indash, in whose 
. we meet with the first evidences of contact 


with the northern kingdom of Assyria (see Ai 
Syria), and Kallima-Sin, who carried on a corre¬ 
spondence with Amenophis III, king of Egypt. We 
do not know the cause of the downfall of the 
Kassite dynasty. There may have been a popu¬ 
lar uprising against foreign domination, with a 
cry of “ Babylonia for the Babylonians.” (7) Dy¬ 
nasty of Pashe. It was followed by the dynasty of 
Pashe, which controlled the land for one hundred 
and thirty-two years. Of the eleven kings in this 
dynasty the most famous was Nebuchadnezzar I 
(1127-1117 B. C. ?), in whose reign there was war 
with Assyria. Nebuchadnezzar lost to the rapidly 
developing power of Assyria the small land of 
Kisshati in northern Mesopotamia, but he was, on 
the other hand, victorious in an expedition into 
Elam. After the end of this dynasty our knowl¬ 
edge of Babylonia is for a time very slight. 
(8) Under Assyria. Soon the Assyrians began 
conquests in Babylonia, and the Assyrian power 
rapidly proved itself superior in war to the peace- 
loving and cultivated Babylonians. For a long 
time our knowledge of events in Babylonia is de¬ 
rived from the Assyrians, for the Babylonians 
have left but little historical material for this 
period of national humiliation. The story of this 
period is therefore told in the article on Assyria, 
for it is not properly Babylonian history at all, 
but the history of Assyria, which had now made 
Babylonia a subject state, or even a province of 
its own empire (see, besides the article on As¬ 
syria, also Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, 
and Esar-haddon). (9) Nabopolttasar, The real 
Babylon of former times reasserted itself only 
after the fall of the Assyrian state. When Nine¬ 
veh was evidently losing power, and the end of 
the proud city was not far off, the throne of Baby¬ 
lon was seized by Nabopolassar (625-605 B. C.). 
At this time he was general of the garrison, and 
some think was connected collaterally with the 
royal line of Babylonian kings. At any rate, he 
married a Median princess, and so allied himself 
to royal blood. When the Indo-European peoples 
to the east of Elam began the invasions of As¬ 
syria, which were almost unresisted, he joined 
with them in the effort to bring to an end the 
hated city of Nineveh. He dispatched an army 
under his son Nebuchadnezzar to plunder As¬ 
syria. Nineveh fell in 607-6 B. C. (10) Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, In the next year Nabopolassar died, 
and Nebuchadnezzar became king in his place. 
His long reign (605-561) was one of the most 
glorious in all the annals of Babylonia (see Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar). He was on all sides victorious in 
war, and soon Babylon was the foremost power in 
western Asia. He became the real head of Syria 
by his victory at Oarchemish. In 599 he took 
Jerusalem, and sent Jehoiakim, the king, into cap¬ 
tivity to Babylon. In 588 he followed up this 
move by destroying the city and carrying off to 
Babylonia its chief inhabitants. He was a great 
builder. He restored palaces and temples, and 
erected new buildings all over the land. From 
every site yet excavated in Babylonia have come 
bricks stamped with his name and titles. None 
of his predecessors had ever built so widely or so 
magnificently. In 668 B. 0. he invaded Egypt, 
defeated the Pharaoh Amasis, and occupied part 
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of the country. This expedition he seems to have 
counted of especial moment, for he mentions it in 
his inscriptions. It is, indeed, the only military 
movement to which he alludes in all of the numer¬ 
ous inscriptions of his which have come down to 
us. With this single exception, his texts boast 
only of buildings and restorations. Of these only 
does he seem to be proud. It is quite in accord¬ 
ance with Ids own itiKtiOptions Unit the Honk of 
Daniel represents him as boasting of iho great 
cit}’ of Babylon which he had bulkled, (11) Evil- 
merodaoh. Nebuchadnezzar wna succeeded (GGi- 
5GO B. C.) by his son EviL-in*aoi>ACii (q. v,), 
who was murdered by his brother-in-law Ncrgitl- 
shareKCC, the chief seer of one of the temples, 
(12) Hevgal-sliarezer made him self king, built a 
new palace, and died, without any other mark of 
distinction, in 556 lk C., leaving the throne to his 
infant sou Lnbuahi-Mardiik (called by Ptolemy La- 
borasoarchad), who reigned but three months and 
was murdered by Kabo nidus, not n member of the 
royal family at nil. (13) Natan idus was a man 
of force imd character, whose reign is one of the 
glories of the long history. As a builder of tem¬ 
ples lie was almost equal to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
m one particular be overtops him, lie was not 
merely a restorer of t he works of previous kings. 
Be was genuinely interested ia the great works of 
his predecessors. His inscriptions record how lie 
searched among the foundation stones of undent 
temples for the tablets upon which the founder’s 
name was written. We owe to him very much of 
our knowledge of the early dynasties of Babylonia, 
for be was careful to leave chronological and his¬ 
torical statements concerning temples which he 
bad restored. Upon this or some other hobby he 
was so greatly beat that he actually neglected the 
country, and in the seventeenth year of Ida reign 
the land revolted against him for neglecting the 
country and its religion and leaving everything to 
Ids son Belshazzar {see Bei^iuzzau). (14) Cyrus, 
Aided by this rebellion, Cyrus was able in 538 to 
take the city of Babylon almost without the 
semblance of a struggle. Cyrus placed Gobryas 
in charge of the city. Three months later Nabo- 
iddus died. Cyrus made Babylonia a province in 
the Persian empire, and during his reign (538- 
529) there was pence, and there was also in the 
reign of Camhyses (52U-521 lb &). (15) Darius, 

When Darius, sou of liystaspis, came to the throne 
Babylon revolted, but was in three years subdued. 
In 513 there was another unsuccessful revolt. 
When these rebellions had been quelled the an¬ 
cient spirit of Babylon was at an end. During the 
reign of Darius the oilier wall of Lhe city of Baby¬ 
lon was leveled with the ground, mid with this 
act may be said to begin the destruction of 
Babylon as a central fortress mid the end of 
Babylonia as a political entity in the world's His¬ 
tory. (10) Xerxes m bis reign, either before or 
after Lhe ill-filled campaign against Greece, de¬ 
stroyed some of the sacred objects connected 
with old Babylonian worship. Idols of great an¬ 
tiquity imd of priceless historic value and interest 
probably disappeared at this time. As a sort of 
compensation for ibis act of vandalism Xerxes 
made the city of Babylon the capital of a satrapy, 
and placed in it some of the treasures of Greek 


art which he had brought back from the West 1 
him. During the remaining time of the Per 
dominion in Babylonia the city of Babylon 
mained the winter residence of the kings 
Persia, who may have done something for 
preservation of its buildings devoted to luxur 
to worship, but apparently suffered its walls 
defenses to sink gradually into ruin. Gradt 
the population of the city shrunk into a smi 
compass, and where once there had been str 
adorned with great buildings the land was tu: 
into agricultural uses. At the end of the Per 
period the portion of Babylon actually occu 
by the residences of its inhabitants covered a 
I riel of only mx hundred rttadia in etreumlere 
presenting "a doleful picture in comparison 
the glories of the days ftf Nebuchadnezzar 
Nnboiiidus. Tins physical decay of the onpi 
glories was only the outward expression of tin 
ward dissolution. (17) Alexander. In 331 I 
Alexander the Great, with his Greek and 11 
donian followers, took the city without striki 
blow, as Cyrus had done before him. Even i 
sad decay the city struck its conquerors ah 
dumb with astonishment at its size and i 
nificence. Alexander determined to restore 
that was fallen and make Babylon his chief ( 
tal. The chief officials of the city were dept 
ii i id in their places Macedonians were set 
Then begun the work of restoration. The y 
buildings of Babylon Imd all been built of uub 
brick, with sin outer covering of burnt b 
Erections of this kind were subject U\ utmosp] 
influences, and especially to rapid decay wher 
roofs were in bad repair. Suffered during 
Persian period to full into bad condition, the} 
temples were now almost ruins, nod the trial 
by Alexander wns colossal. His men begin 
work of restoration first with the great temp 
Bel, with which wns connected almost the w 
history of Babylonia, for in it kings had perfoi 

••I -> m^rln tit mi* fitltfi 

UILC DdblCU l/t/liCiUUintlci n urwii umuu m/xy 

and their persons almost sacrosanct. It we 
A lexander’s mind that the rebuilding of this 
pie would add to his prestige in the city of E 
ion and center on his person the aiieuLiuii uf i 
who had been reared to love the old ways ai 
be devoted to the ancient shrines of worship, 
task was too great or the agents of the king 
not devoted to the work, for it made slow prog 
ana came to an ena witnour a companion. Am 
project of Alexander made somwlmt batter ] 
reas, Me designed a great port to he dug h 
city in order that ships proceeding up the 
phnitos might have n suitable place fur iiuloiu 
This work seems to have made better pro; 
than the other, but was likewise never compl 
All the works of restoration and of new cons 
tion came to a sudden enu vvilu the death uf j 
anderin 323 B. C. (18) Concluding history, 
year struck the death knell not only of the 
but of the whole land of Babylonia. Froir 
slow but sure processes of decay there was to 1 
effective move made by anj r later ruler, 
would surely wipe away all traces of the w 
and power of the past, but to this there were 
added the destructive wars of the Seleucic 
riod, when one after another of rival clain 
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isessed the country for a season. When at last 
i,ce was restored the city of Babylon lost much, 
l the land of Babylonia gained nothing through 
building of Seleucia (see Babylon). In the 
Tii of Antiochus I this policy was again some- 
at changed, for he resumed the efforts of Alex- 
ler the Great to restore or rebuild the sacred 
ines of the ancient Babylonians. Then came 
)flier dark period, for in the reign of Seleucus 
the army of Ptolemy Euergetes passed through 
■them Babylonia, and even reached the city 
ilf. How much the city suffered we do not 
>w, but the wreck of the country was increased, 
the following reigns there were several upris- 
s in Babylonia against the Greek rule, but these 
'e without serious effects upon the country until 
rebellion of Timarchos, governor of Babylon, 
o tried to make himself an independent ruler 
or the death of Antiochus V. Timarchos 
mght ruin to city and land in his efforts to set 
a new tyranny. Soon after Babylonia had 
en into the hands of the Parthians, who took 
enge upon the city for having made some sort 
stand against them. In 126-5 B. C. the Par- 
m satrap Euemeros, or Himeros, applied the 
eh to a part of Babylon. The decay of the 
ole land was now rapid. The city was capital 
a satrapy of the Parthian empire for a time, 

, the glory of that honor was slight. Livy says 
t the city in this time was Partho-Greek- 
oedonian in its character, but the people were 
ving the city rapidly, and it was soon a heap 
ruins (see Babylon), and had become a parable 
l a subject of mockery among the sophists, 
long the ruins of Babylon and in sundry other 
■ts of the country Jews were now settled, and 
3r colonies of Christians settled here and there, 
len the Mohammedan deluge of conquering 
its came from Arabia there were few to oppose 
ir savage onslaught, and the whole land was 
■n in their hands. In their care the land has 
urned almost to a wilderness, beneath whose 
l lie buried memorials of the glorious period 
en Babylonia led the world in civilization.— 
W. R. 

3ABYL0'NISH GARMENT (Heb. nftlN 

ad-deh'-reth shin-awr', cloak of Shinar or 
bylon ), an ample robe with figures of men and 
mals either embroidered or interwoven in the 
hion for which the Babylonians were noted, 
came to mean a valuable piece of clothing in 
leral (Josh. 7:21). 

IA'CA (Heb. baw-kau /, weeping.) The 

V. has it “valley of weeping” (Psa. 84:6). In 
same version the margin has “ balsam trees,” 
dered “mulberry trees” in 2 Sam. 5:28, 24; 
5hron. 14:14, 15. David represents the faithful 
weeping such tears of joy on the way to Jeru- 
am as cause the very dry and barren valley to 
:ome like a place of springs. 

3ACKBITE, the rendering (Psa. 15:8) of 
b. raw-gal to run about tattling; Fnp, 
secrecy , in tale bearing. In the New 
jturnout the Gr. mraTiaMo, kat-al-al-eh'-o, is 
speak evil of, to traduce (Rom. 1:30; 2 Cor. 
20 ). 


BACKSLIDING (Heb. MD, soog , to go back, 
Prov. 14:14; FFO, saw-rar', to be refractory , Hos. 
4:16; FD'’112572 mesh-oo-baw ', turning away, apos- 
tasy, Jer. 3:6, etc.; 8:5; 31:22; 49:4; Hos. 4:16, 
etc.; in Heb. 10:39, the Gr. vivoGTeXXoj is prop¬ 
erly rendered “ draw back ”). In experience we 
find that backsliding may be partial or complete. 
In the latter case recovery is pronounced impossi¬ 
ble. It is apostasy (q. v.). It may have its be¬ 
ginnings in “looking back” (Luke 9:62) and its 
progress in love waxing cold (Matt. 24:12). Hence 
our Lord’s promise to those who “endure to the 
end” (Matt. 24:13), and the assurance that “we 
are become partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the 
beginning of our confidence firm unto the end ” 
(Heb. 3:14). 

BADGER. See Animal Kingdom. 

BAG is the rendering in the A. Y. for several 
words in the original: 

1. Khaw-reet ' (Heb. pocket ), men¬ 

tioned in 2 Kings 5:23 as the “bags” in which 
Naaman placed the talents for Gehazi. Gesenius 
thinks that they were called pockete from their 
long, conelike shape. In Isaiah (3:22) the word 
is rendered “ crisping pins,” but means really the 
reticules carried by Hebrew ladies. 

2. Keece (Heb. O' 1 ?), a bag for carrying 
weights (Deut. 25:13; Prov. 16:11; Mic. 6:11), 
and also used as a purse (Prov. 1:14; Isa. 46:6). 

3. Kel-ee 7 (Heb. rendered “ bag ” in 1 Sam. 

17:40, 49, is a word of genera! meaning. It 
is the “sack” in which Jacob’s sons carried 
grain (Gen. 42:25), but in 1 Sum, 9:7 ; 21:5, It 
denotes a bag or wallet for carrying food (A. V. 
“ vessel ”). The “ shepherd’s bug ” (1 Sam. 17:40) 
worn by David was probably (see Zech. 11:15, 16) 
used to carry the lambs which were unable to 
walk, and also materials for healing such as were 
sick and binding up those with broken limbs 
(comp. Ezek. 34:4, 16). 

4. Tser-ore' (Heb. Fi'lit), properly a “ bundle ” 
(Gen. 42:35; 1 Sam. 25:29), appears to have been 
used in carrying money on a long journey (Prov. 
7:20; Hag. 1:6). 

5. In the New Testament two words are used : 
(a) yTktJGG&KQfMv {glocc~$ttk f *om*Qn), the “ bng ” 
which Judas carried, probably a small box or 
chest (John 12:6 ; IS:29); (b) the paldvriov (bal- 
an'-tee-on ) or wallet (Luke 10:4 ; 22:35, 36, purse; 
12:33, bag). All of these appear to have been 
receptacles for money. 

BAHA'RUMITE (Heb. wnna, bakh-ar-oo- 
mee\ a native of Bahurim (q. v.); an epithet 
applied to Azmaveth, one of David’s warriors 
(1 Chron. 11:33). Called Barhumite in 2 Sam. 
23:31. 

BAHU'RIM (Heb. tPFtl*, bakh-oo-reem% 
young men), a town of Judah on the road from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan, E. of Olivet (2 Sam. 3: 
16). David had trouble here with Shimei, and 
was hidden by the spies (2 Sam. 16:5; 17:18). 
Azmaveth is the only other native of this place 
except Shimei mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam. 23: 
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31; 1 Chron. 11:33). It is identified as ’Almit, 
three and a half miles N. E. of Jerusalem. 

BAIL. See Surety. 

BA'JITH (Heb. rna, bah'-yith, house), sup¬ 
posed to be a city in Moab, where there may have 
been a celebrated idol temple; by others it is 
rendered temple house (Isa. 15:2). 

BAKBAK'KAR (Heb. bak-bak-kar 

searcher), one of the Leviles inhabiting the vil¬ 
lages of the Ne top ha thi tea, after the return from 
Babylon (1 Chron. 0:1 f>), R. C. about 536, 

BAK'BUK (Heb. bak-book', a bottle), 

the head of one of the families of the Nethinim 
that returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:51; Neh. 7:53), B. C. about 536. 

BAKBUKI'AH (Heb. bak-book- 

y<tw\ emptying, i, o, y wasting of Jehomh), a Lev it e, 

second among his brethren,” who dwelt lit Je¬ 
rusalem on the return from Babylon (Neb. 11:17). 
He was also employed on the watches, and was a 
porter of the gates (Nell. 12:9, 25), B. C. about 536. 

BAKE. See Bread. 

BAKEMEATS (Heb. fiton bDNM, 

mah-ak-awV mah-as-eh r aw-faw', food the work of 
the baker), baked provisions (Gen. 40:17). See 
Glossary. 

BAKING. See Bread. 

BA'LAAM (Heb. Dsba, bil-awm', foreigner), 
the son of Beor, and living at Pethor, which is 
said, in Deut. 23:4, to have been a city of Mes¬ 
opotamia. Although doubtless belonging to the 
Midianites (Num. 31:$), lie possessed some knowl¬ 
edge of the true God, and acknowledged that his 
superior powers as poet and prophet were derived 
from God, and were his gift. His fame was very 
great, and he became self-conceited and covetous. 
The Israelites having encamped in the plain of 
Moab (B. C. 1170), Balak, the king of Moab, 
entered into a league with the Midianites against 
them, and sent messengers to Baalam with “ the 
rewards of divination in their hands ” (Num. 22:5, 
sq.). Balaam seems to have had some misgivings 

n« til n. 1 <1 lir-fn 1 »ined nf tli nin tnnminof 'Fnr 1 Vwa 1T> . 

vited them to remain over night, that he might 
know how God would regard it. These misgivings 
were confirmed by the express prohibition of God 
upon his journey. Balaam informed the messen- 

A still more honorable embassy was sent to 
Balaam, with promises of reward and great honor. 
He replied that he could not be tempted by re¬ 
ward, but would speak what God should reveal. 
He requested them to tarry for the night, that he 
might know what the Lord would say unto him 
more. His importunity secured to him permission 

+ ^ Dnlnl^ +V.C1 

^ ..- 

injunction to speak as God should dictate. Balaam 

in the morning proceeded with the princes of 

Moab. But “God’s anger was kindled against 

him, and the angel of the Lord stood in the way 

for an adversary against him.” Though Balaam 

saw not the angel, the ass which he rode was aware 

of his presence. At first it turned into the field; 

again, in its terror, it pressed against the wall, 

squeezing Balaam’s foot; upon the third appear¬ 


ance of the angel, there being no way of esc: 
it fell down. This greatly enraged Balaam, 1 
smote her with a stick, whereupon the ass q 
tioned Balaam as to the cause of the beating, 
soon became aware of the presence of the an 
who accused him of perverseness. Balaam off* 
to return; the angel, however, told him to go 
but to speak only as God should tell him. Mee 
Balak, he announced to him his purpose of sai 
only what the Lord should reveal. According 
his directions seven altars were prepared, u 
each of which Balak and Balaam offered a bull 
and a ram. Thrice Balaam essayed to sp 
against Israel, but his utterances were overn 
by God, so that, instead of cursings, there v 
blessings and magnificent prophecies, read 
forward until they told of “a star ” rising “oi 
Jacob” (Num. 24:17). Balaam advised the 
pedient of seducing the Israelites to commit 
nication (Num. 31:16). The effect of this is 
corded in ch. 25. A battle was afterward foi 
with the Midianites, in which Balaam sided i 
them, and was slain (Num. 31:8), B. C. 1170. 

“ The high places to which Balaam was broi 
were three, . . . each sacred to a Moabite d< 
each commanding a more or less extensive vie 
the Jordan valley. The first is Bamoth-i 
(q. v.), . . . the Field of Zophim . . . ano 
name for the Nebo ridge. . . . The third sta 
of Balaam was the ‘ Cliff of Peor, that loc 
toward Jeshimon,’ and whence apparently 
whole host of Israel was visible in the plain 
Abel-shittim ” (Harper, The Bible and Mod. j 
p. 134). 

BA'LAC, another form of Balak (Rev. 2: 

BAL'ADAN (Heb. bal-ad-awnJu 

given a son). 

1. The father of Merodach-baladan, king 
Babylon in the time of Hezekiah, king of Ji 
(2 Kings 20:12; Isa. 39:1), B. C. before 713. 

2. A shortened form of Merodach-bak 
(Isa. 39:1), or Berodach-baiadan (2 Kings 20:1 

BA'LAH (Heb. rta, baw-law', to decay 
city in Simeon (Josh. 19:3), probably the s 

nrlt), P;iV, n V, (1 CKvon /f.OQA o,. 'Rf.nlr.L ( T 
" iui1 " Jiimi1 

16:29). 

BA'LAK (Heb. 1*3, baw-lawk', empty, t 
tier), the son of Zippor, and king of the Moat 
(Num. 22:2, 4). He was so terrified at the 
pronch of the victorious army of the Israel 
who, hi their passage through the desert, hud 
camped near the confines of His territory, tha 
applied to Balaam to curse them, 11. C. a! 
1170, Ills designs being frustrated in this d 
lion, he acted upon Balaam’s suggestion, 
seduced the Israelites to commit lornioa 
(Num. 25:1; Rev. 2:14). 

BALANCES (Heb. mo-zeh-nay'- 

i, e,, iwo scales). That these were known to 
early Hebrews and in common use is evident t 
the frequent reference to them in the OldTestar 
(Lev. 19:36; Job 6:2; 31:6; Hos. 12:7, etc.), 
probability is that the Hebrews used the com 
balances of Egypt. They were not essentially di 
ent from the balances now in use. Somet 
they were suspended by a ring, and in other c 
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5 cross beam turned upon a pin at the summit 
an upright pole, each end of the arm termi- 
jng in a hook, to which the precious metal to 
weighed was attached in small bags. 
Figurative. In a figurative sense the balance 
unployed in Scripture as an emblem of justice 



Egyptian Balances. 


1 fair dealing (Job 81:6 ; Psa. 62:9 ; Prov. 11:1). 
lances used in connection with the sale of bread 
fruit by weight is the symbol of scarcity (Rev. 
; see also Lev. 26:26 ; Ezek. 4:16, 17). 

BALD LOCUST. See Animal Kingdom. 
BALDNESS (Heb. from kaw-ray'-akh, 
d, i. e., on the top or back of the head; 

ghib-bay'-akh , bald on the forehead). Bald. 
:s is mentioned in Scripture as a defect, inter- 
ing with personal beauty; and the more natu- 
Iy so, as the hair was frequently allowed to 
iff with peculiar luxuriance as an ornament, 
tural baldness appears to have been uncommon, 
1 is alluded to as a mark of squalor and misery 

i. 3:24; 15:2; Jer. 47:5). The address to 
sha, “ Go up, thou baldhead ” (2 Kings 2:23), 
y mean that his scoffers referred to his age 
y. Baldness was expressly distinguished from 
rosy, but had certain points of contact with it 
v. 13:40-44). Artificial baldness was a mark 
mourning (Jer. 16:0; Ezek. 7:18; Amos 8:10), 
1 was forbidden to the Israelites on the ground 
their being a holy people (Dent. 14:1, 2); it was 
umshment inflicted upon captives (DcuL 21:12). 
i priests were forbidden to make baldness on 
ir head®, as well us to shave off the corners of 
if beards (Lev, 21:5; Ezek. 44:20). The Jow- 
interpretation of this injunction excluded a 
d priest from ministering at the altar, although 
dness is not mentioned as a disqualification 
v. 21. 17-20). Baldness, by shaving, marked 
conclusion of a Nazarite’s vow (Num. 6:9, 18). 
3ALL (Heb. '"H'l, dure , Isa. 22:18; rendered 
)und about,” 29:3; and “bum” in Ezek. 24:5. 
the last reference it probably means “ heap,” 
in the margin). The ball was used anciently 
many sports, and was similarly constructed to 
■se now in use. 

3ALM. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

3A'MAH (Heb. tttta, haw-maw', height), a 
h place where idols were worshiped. The 
rd appears in its Hebrew form only in Ezek. 
29, while in the first part of the verse it is 
nslated “high place.” By some the name is 


supposed to refer to some particular spot. Keil 
(Com ., in loc.) says that the word “is to be taken 
collectively, and that the use of the singular 
is to be explained from the antithesis to the one 
divinely appointed Holy Place in the temple, and 
not from any allusion to one particular bamah of 
peculiar distinction.” 

BA'MOTH (Heb. flta, haw-moth ', heights ), 
the forty-seventh station of the Israelites (Num. 
21:19, 20) in the country of the Moabites, and 
probably the same m Bamoth-baal (q. v.). 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL (Heb. nina, haw- 

moth' bahf-al , heights of Baal), a place E. of 
Jordan, and lying upon the river Arnon (Josh. 
13:17). In the R. V. at Num. 21:28, called 
“the high places of Arnon.” “Bamoth-baal 
falls into place as the ridge S. of the stream of 
W4dy Jideid, now called the ‘Crucified One/ 
which presents a group of more than one hundred 
rude stone monuments ” (Harper, The Bible and 
Mod. Dis ., p. 122). See Balaam. 

BAND, the representative of several Hebrew 
and Greek words, especially of aizelpa, spi'-rah, a 
cohort. See Army. 

BA'NI (Heb. haw-neebuilt). 

1. A Gadite, one of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. 23:36), B. C. about 1000. 

2. A Levite, son of Shamer and father of Amzi, 
a descendant of Merari (1 Chron. 6:46), B. C. be¬ 
fore 1300. 

3. A descendant of Pharez and father of Imri, 
one of whose descendants returned from Babylon 
(1 Chron. 9:4), B. C. long before 536. 

4. One whose “children” (descendants or re¬ 
tainers), to the number of six hundred and forty- 
two, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
2:10). He is elsewhere (Neh. 7:15) called Binnui. 
He is probably the one mentioned (Neh. 10:14) as 
having sealed the covenant. 

5. The name of Bani is given (Ezra 10:29, 34, 
38) three times as one who, either himself or his 
descendants, had taken strange wives after the 
captivity. 

6. A Levite, whose son, Rehum, repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:17). Ap¬ 
parently the same Baui was among those who 
were conspicuous in all the reforms on the return 
from Babylon (Neh. 8:7; 9:4, 5 ; 10:13). He had 
another son named Uzzi, who was appointed over¬ 
seer of the Levites at Jerusalem; his own father’s 
name was Hashabiah (Neh. 11:22). 

BANISH (Heb. m;, naw-dakh ', to push off, 
2 Sam. 14:13,14), BANISHMENT (Heb. tmn, 
mad-doo'-akh , cause of banishment , Lam. 2:14; 
Chald. lllp'niy, shar-shaw', rooting out , Ezra 7:26). 
Banishment was not a punishment prescribed by 
the Mosaic law; but was adopted, together with 
the forfeiture of property, by the Jews after the 
captivity. It also existed among the Romans, 
together with another form of exile, called dis- 
portatio , which was a punishment of great severity. 
The person banished forfeited his estate, and was 
transported to some island named by the emperor, 
there to be kept in perpetual confinement (see 

s. v. “ Banish- 


Smith’s Diet, of Class. Aniiq ., 
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ment”). Thus the apostle John was banished to 
the island of Patmos (Rev, 1:9). 

BANK. 1. (Heb. so-lel-aiv'). The name 

of the mound raised against a beleaguered city 
(2 Sam. 20:15; 2 Kings 19:32; Isa. 3^7:33); else¬ 
where rendered “mount,” in the same sense. 

2. The table or stand (Gr. trap'-ed-zah j 

of a money changer, at which he sits exchanging 
money (Matt. 21:12; Mark 11:15; John 2:15). In 
Luke 19:23 the word is rendered “bank” in the 
modern sense of the term. 

BANNER is the rendering of the Hebrew 
words deh'-gel , conspicuous, and W, nace } 

from its tojlwexH* They are also translated en¬ 
sign and standard (q. v.). 


Reclining at a Bauquet. 


BANQUET (generally Heb. mish-teh 

drinking). 4 1 

1, Occasions. Besides being ft part of the 
religious observance of the great festivals, banquets 
or feasts were given on great family occasions, as 
n birthday (Gen. 40:20 ; Matt. 14:6), the weaning 
of a son and heir (Gen. 21:8), a marriage (Gen. 
29:22; Judg. 14:10; Esth. 2:18; Matt. 22:2-4), 
the separation and reunion of friends (Gen. 31:27, 


U“±;, U, uulltll ^ lOillJi. (J.EjU , OCL. J-U. | , J-Lwo. o.mj) 

a sheep-shearing (1 Sam. 25:2, 8, 36 ; 2 Sam. 13: 
23-29). 

2. Time. The usual time for holding the 
banquet was toward evening, corresponding to the 


•uiuiiei’s ul uiuuuiii LiiutJs. j_u utjgm e;uij w tia a. 


who were then conducted into the receiving rot 
After the whole company had arrived the mas 
of the house shut the door with his own hand: 
signal that no others were to be admitted (Li 
13:25 ; Matt. 25:10). The guests were kissed iq 
their arrival (Tob. 7:6; Luke 7:45); tlioir 1 
washed (Luke 7:44), a custom common in anci 
Greece, and still found here and therein Palesti 
the hair and beard anointed (Psa. 23:5; Amo: 
6); and their places assigned them according 
rank (1 Sam. 9:22; Luke 14:8; Mark 12:39). 
some cases each guest was furnished witl 
magnificent garment of a light and showy co 
and richly embroidered, to be worn during 
banquet (Eccles. 9:8; Rev. 3:4, 5). The refi 
of such a mark of respect implied a contempt 
the host and his entert. 


mark of excess (Isa. 5:11 ; Eccles. 10:16). These 
festivals were often continued for seven days, 
especially wedding banquets (Judg. 14:12); but if 
the bride were a widow, three days formed the 
limit. 

3. Invitations, etc. Invitations were sent out 
through servants (Prov. 9:3; Matt. 22:3, sq.) 
duliiu Li mu pieViuiia lu uni uaij^Tiuo , oil Cl t* 1 cldcl 
announcement informed the expected guests that 
the arrangements were complete, and their pres¬ 
ence was looked for (Matt. 22:8; Luke 14:7). 
This after-summons was sent only to those who 
had accepted the previous invitation, and to 
violate that acceptance for trivial reasons could 
only be viewed as a gross insult. 

4. Etiquette- At a small entrance door a 
servant received the tablets or cards of the guests, 


ment that could not fai 
provoke resentment (M 
22 : 11 ). 

5. Fare, etc. In^ 

eral the feasts of the I 
elites were simple; but 
doubt, under the kii 
with growing prospe 
and luxury, riotous l 
quets were not unkno 
Particularly choice dh 
were set before the gi 
intended to he speci 
honored (1 Sam. 9: 
sometimes double (1 £ 
1:5), and even fivefold 
tion (Gen. 43:34). In 
dition to a great var 
of viands, wine was u 
often drugged with spices (Prov. 9:2; Cant. 8 
and the banquets frequently degenerated 
drinking bouts (Isa. 5:12; Amos 6:5; Psa. 69: 

The Jews of the Old Testament appear to 1 
used a common table for all the guests, altho 
persons of high official position were honored ’ 
a separate table. In some cases a ceremc 


^syiiau Drinking I J ;uL.y. 


separation prevailed, as at Joseph’s entertaini 
of his brethren (Gen. 43:32). In early t 
sitting was the usual posture (1 Bam. 1(>;11; 1 
18); but later they adopted the luxurious pra 
of redimng upon couches (Luke 7:37, 38; Job] 
2,3). 

In the houses of the common people the wc 
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BAPTISM 


d children also took part in the feast (1 Sam. 
; John 12:3), the separation of the women not 
ing a Jewish custom. 

6. Diversion. At private banquets the master 
the house presided, and did the honors of the 
jasion; but in large and mixed companies it 
s the ancient custom to choose a “ governor of 
j feast” (John 2:8). This functionary performed 
s office of chairman, in preserving order, and 
o took upon himself the general management 
the festivities. The guests were entertained 
A\ exhibitions of music, singers, and dancers, 
dies, jesting, and merriment (Isa. 28:1; Wisd. 
; 2 Sam. 19:35; Isa. 5:12; 25:6; Judg. 14:12; 
h. 8:10; Amos 6:5, 6; Luke 15:25). See Fes- 
als, Food; also Glossary. 

BAPTISM, the application of water as a rite 
purification or initiation; a Christian sacra- 
nt. See Sacraments. 

rhe word “ baptism ” is the English form of 
‘ Gr. fiaTTTiGfioc, bap4h-mo$'. The verb from 
ich this noun is derived— ftairTifa, bap4id'- 
—is held by some scholars to mean “to dip, 
merse.” But this meaning is held by others to 
not the most exact or common, but rather a 
aning that is secondary or derived. By the 
ter it is claimed that all that the term neces- 
■ily implies is that the element employed in 
ptism is in close contact with the person or 
ject baptized. The Greek prepositions ev ([en ) 
I keg (eis) have played a very prominent part 
discussions respecting the mode of baptism, 
rhe scope of this article is limited mainly to 
ristian baptism, but as preliminary to this brief 
ntion is made of: 

L Jewish Baptism. Baptisms, or cere- 
nial purifications, were common among the 
•vs. Not only priests and other persons, but 
o clothing, utensils, and articles of furniture, 
re thus ceremonially cleansed (Lev. 8:6 ; Exod. 
10-14; Mark 7:3, 4). 

Z. John’s Baptism. The baptism of John 
s not Christian, but Jewish. It was, however, 
jecially a baptism “ unto repentance.” The 
y faith that it expressed concerning Christ was 
.t his coming was close at hand. They who 
ifessed and repented of their sins and were 
itized by John were thus obedient to his call 
“ prepare the way of the Lord.” 

}. Baptism of Jesus. The baptism that 
ius received from John was unique in its signifi- 
Lce and purpose. It could not be like that 
ich John administered to others, for Jesus 
not make confession. He had no occasion to 
ent. Neither was it Christian baptism, the 
nificance of which we shall consider later. 
>us himself declared the main purpose and 
aning of this event in his words, “ Thus it be- 
aeth us to fulfill all righteousness.” It was an 
of ceremonial righteousness appropriate to his 
)lic entrance upon his mission as the Christ, 
t. Baptism of Christ’s Disciples. That 
■ist himself baptized his disciples is a matter, 
say the least, involved in doubt. While it is 
bable that at the beginning of his ministry 
Lord baptized those who believed in him, lie 
long afterward delegated this work to his 
fiples (John 4:1, 2). The office of Christ was 


and is to baptize with the Holy Ghost. His dis¬ 
ciples administered the symbolical baptism, he 
that which is real (Matt. 3:11). The attention of 
the reader is now invited to— 

5. Christian Baptism. We consider the 
points of chief interest: (1) Obligation. The 
obligation of Christian baptism rests upon the 
command of Christ (Matt. 28:19). Though 
Christianity is a spiritual, and not in any large 
sense a ceremonial, religion, yet nevertheless 
Christ gave the command to baptize, which of 
course implies the further command to receive 
baptism. That this obligation is perpetual ap¬ 
pears from the breadth of the command, and the 
far-reaching promise that was given in connection 
with it. The Quakers, among those who profess 
faith in Christ, are the chief opponents of this 
view. They rest their objection mainly upon the 
spiritual character of Christianity, and hold that 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit alone is requisite. 
They assert that water baptism was never intended 
to continue in the Church of Christ any longer than 
while Jewish prejudices made such an external 
ceremony necessary. (2) Significance. The na¬ 
ture and effect of baptism have been the sub¬ 
ject of much controversy. The Homan Cath¬ 
olic, the Greek, and the Lutheran Churches, and 
many in the Church of England and Protestant 
Episcopal Church, hold that baptism is the direct 
instrument of regeneration. This is the so-called 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. See Regener¬ 
ation. Roman Catholics hold so strongly to this 
view that, accordingly, they also hold that all 
persons, adults or infants, who die unbaptized are 
excluded from heaven. Others have gone to the 
opposite extreme, taking the Socinian view, that 
baptism is merely a mode of professing faith in 
Christ, or a ceremony of initiation to the Christian 
Church. Others have reduced the rite to a symbol 
of purification, expressive of the purifying in¬ 
fluence of the Christian religion. The prevailing 
doctrine of evangelical Churches is that baptism 
is not only the rite of initiation into the Church of 
Christ, and not only a sign, but also a seal of divine 
grace. For example, the West minster Confes¬ 
sion, art. xxviii, says: “ Baptism is a sacrament of 
the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party bap¬ 
tized into the visible Church, but also to be unto 
him a sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remis¬ 
sion of sins, and of his giving up unto God through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life; which 
sacrament is, by Christ’s own appointment, to be 
continued in his Church until the end of the 
world.” As circumcision was the sign and seal of 
the Mosaic covenant, so baptism is the sign and 
seal of the new covenant of the Gospel. On the 
one hand the person baptized becomes thus 
pledged to fidelity to Christ, and on the other hand 
baptism ratifies the divine pledge for the fulfill¬ 
ment of all his gracious promises to those who 
truly accept Christ. Baptism, under the new dis¬ 
pensation, takes the place of circumcision under the 
old. This is the fair implication of all those utter¬ 
ances of the apostle which represent Christians as 
numbered among the “ faithful seed,” “ the chosen 
generation,” “ the circumcision,” “ the house- 
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hold of God.” St. Paul distinctly declares this 
relation between the two rites (Col. 2:10-12). 
(3) Proper subjects of baptism. In accordance 
with this last named view it is plain that not only 
adults who repent of their sins and give evidence 
of faith in Christ, but also infants, the children of 
Christian parents, or under the care of those who 
will give them Christian nurture, are proper sub¬ 
jects for baptism. The following quotation ad¬ 
mirably states the view of those who believe in 
infant baptism: “We hold that all children, by 
virtue of the unconditional benefits of the atone¬ 
ment, are members of the kingdom of God, and 
therefore graciously entitled to baptism; but, as 
infant baptism contemplates a course of religious 
instruction and discipline, it is expected of all par¬ 
ents or guardians who present their children for 
baptism that they will use all diligence in bringing 
them up in conformity to the word of God; and 
they should be solemnly admonished of this obli¬ 
gation, and earnestly exhorted to faithfulness 
therein,” Roman Catholics and others who teach 
that baptism is a saving rite, and absolutely essen¬ 
tial to salvation, base their custom of infant bap¬ 
tism upon that ground. They who reject the 
baptism of infants do so because of their different 
view of the significance of the rite. If we bear 
in mind the fact that baptism takes the place 
of circumcision as the initiatory sign and seal 
of membership in “ the household of God,” 
and the gracious words of Christ concerning 
“ little children,” and the Scripture references to 
the baptism of families, as well as the established 
antiquity of infant baptism in the Christian 
Church, it would seem entirely reasonable to ad¬ 
mit the correctness and scripturalness of this 
Christian usage. The Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, and all Protestant Churches, except 
Baptist, practice infant baptism. (4) Mode. The 
common doctrine of Christendom has been that all 
that is essential in the mode of baptism is the ap¬ 
plication of water “ in the name of the rather, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” It denies that 
immersion is the only valid baptism, and admits of 
sprinkling, pouring, and immersion. That immer¬ 
sion is a very ancient mode of baptism may be 
freely admitted. But the same may also be said 
of the other modes—sprinkling and pouring, Bap¬ 
tisms, or ceremonial purifications, among the Jews 
were performed undoubtedly in various ways. 
“Our Lord in his institution of baptism simply 
appropriated an ancient rite, and adapted it to the 
purposes of his kingdom. And he was silent as to 
the mode in which the water is to be applied. It 
is contrary to the whole spirit of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing to attach great importance to details of 
ceremony. Also baptism, which is a universal 
rite, may properly, and sometimes must of ne¬ 
cessity, be varied in mode according to climate 
and other circumstances ” The Baptists hold 
“ That Christian baptism is the immersion in 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father, 
and Son, and Holy Ghost; . . . that it is pre¬ 
requisite to the privileges of a Church relation, 
and to the Lord’s Supper.” (5) Administra¬ 
tors. The administration of baptism is com¬ 
monly regarded as exclusively a prerogative of 
the ministerial office. But it is difficult, to say 


the least, to sustain this view by an appeal to 
Scriptures. The wise and proper observance 
Church order, however, has committed the \ 
formance of this rite to the ministers of 
Church. The Roman Catholic Church teac 
that baptism administered in extreme cases b 
layman, or a woman, or even a heretic is va 
though still ministers alone have the right 
baptize. The same view obtains among Luther 
and others who hold strongly to the doctrine 
baptismal regeneration. 

Literature. —The literature of this subjec 
abundant. Besides works upon systematic 1 
ology, see Bradbury, Duty and Doctrine of B 
iism ; Neander, History of Doctrines; Beecl 
Baptism, Us Import and Modes ; Hibbard, Ch 
iian Baptism, Us Bubjecls, Mode, and Obligati 
For Baptist views, see Booth, Apology for 
Baptist; Booth, Pecdobapthm, F/xarnmed ; Sra 
Argttnientsfor Infant Baptism Examined; Jew 
On Baptism. —E. MeC. 

BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD (Gr. irtp 
VEKp&v, 1 Cor. 15:29). Of this difficult pass 
there are many expositions, a few of which 
present: 

1. The Corinthians, the Marcionites, and ot 
heretics had a custom, supposed to be referre< 
by the apostle. Persons who had been bapti 
had themselves baptized again for the benefii 
people who had died unbaptized but already bel 
ing , in the persuasion that this would be coun 
to them as their own baptism. From this 
apostle drew an argument to prove their beliel 
the resurrection. Meyer (Com., in loc.) belie 
that this is the practice to which the apostle 
fers. “ 1 For the benefit of the dead 1 remains 
right interpretation.” 

2. Chrysostom believes the apostle to refer 
the profession of faith in baptism, part of wl 
was, “I believe in the resurrection of the de£ 
The meaning, then, would be, “ If there is 
resurrection of the dead, why, then, ait thou l 
tized for the dead, i. e., tiie body?” Whe 
(Com., in loc.) bolds to this interpretation, 
says : “ The apostolic Christians were bapti 
into the faith of the resurrection of the dead, 
thereby they were sponsors in behalf of the d< 
that the dead should rise.” 

3. Another interpretation, that of Spanhf 
considers “ the dead ” to be martyrs and ol 
believers who, by firmness and cheerful hopi 
resurrection, have given in death a worthy 
ample, by which others were also animated to 
ocive baptism. This interpretation, however, i 
perhaps also he improved if Christ be consist 
as prominently referred to among those decea 
by virtue of whose resurrection id I his follor 
expect to he likewise raised. 

4 . Olshausen takes the meaning ot the pass 
to be that “ all who are converted to the Chi 
are baptized for the good of the dead, as it requ 
a certain number (Rom, 11:12-25), a ‘fullness 
believers, before the resurrection can Take ph 

5. “ Over the graves of the mavlvrs” Vos 
adopted this interpretation, but it is very mi HI 
that this anatom should have prevailed in thee 
of St. Paul. 

BAPTISM OF BLOOD. Those who 
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3 sake of Christ suffered martyrdom, without the 
ne or opportunity of being baptized, were con- 
lered by the early Church to have been baptized 
their own blood by the act of martyrdom, 
egory of Nazianzum speaks of a baptism of 
irtyrdom and blood with which Christ himself 
s baptized. This baptism surpasses the others 
proportion as it is free from sin (see Matt. 
39; Luke 12:50). 

BAPTISM OF FIRE. The words, “ He that 
neth after me shall baptize you with the Holy 
ost and with fire ” (Matt. 3:11), have been 
iously understood. It is explained as referring 
th efire of everlasting punishment after Origen 
i several fathers. After Chrysostom and most 
thoHc expositors, it is understood as Ike fire of 
Holt/ Spirit, which inflames amt purifies the 
ritx of men. Hy some it in believed to be 
i fire of tribulation* and sorrow; by others, 

1 fire of penitence and sel Cm or ti fixation, 
e Seleucians and Hermians took the passage 
[rally, and taught that material fire was 
pessary to the administration of baptism, 

: we are not told either how or to what 
■t of the body they applied it, or whether 
y compelled the baptized to pass through or 
:r the flames. 

Heyer (Com., in loc.) says that all explana- 
is “ which take fire as not referring to the 
lishments of Gehenna are refuted by John’s 
n decisive explanation in Matt. 3:12.” 
3APTISM OF JE'SUS. See Baptism, 3. 
3AR, a word of various meanings. (1) A 
■, crossbar passing along the sides and rear 
the Tabernacle (q. v.), through rings at- 
hed to each board, and thus holding the 
„rds together (Exod. 26:26, sq.). (2) A bar or 
1 for fastening a gate or door (Judg. 16:3; 
i. 3:3, sq.). The word is used figuratively 
i rock in the sea (Jonah 2:6), the bank or 
re of the sea (Job 38:10), of strong fortifi- 
ions and impediments (Isa. 45:2 ; Amos 1:5). 

3AR- (Heb.^, bar , son), a patronymic sign, 
d like Ben, which had the same meaning. 
a, however, prevails in the pure Hebrew 
les of the Old Testament, and Bar in those of 
New Testament, because much more used in 
Chaldee and Syriac languages. 

SARAB'BAS (Gr. B apaj3j3ag, bar-ab-bas', 
Chald. N3N ‘nSj bar ab-baw', son of Abba), 
)bber who had committed murder in an insur- 
ion (Mark 15:7; Luke 23:19) in Jerusalem, 
was lying in prison at the time of the trial of 
us before Pilate, A. D. 29. The latter, in his 
iety to save Jesus, proposed to release him to 
people, in accordance with their demand that 
should release one prisoner to them at the 
sover. Bara him was guilty of the crimes of 
der and sedition, making him liable to both 
nan mid Jewish law. Hut the Jews were so 
t on the death of Jesus that of the two they 
erred pardoning this double criminal (Matt. 
H); Mark 15:1 i; Luke 23:18; John 18:40). 
late, willing to content the people, released 
abbas unto them, and delivered .Jesus , * * to 
crucified” (Mark 15:15). 


BAR'ACHEL (Heb. bNlp'jSL, baw-rak-ale', God 
has blessed ), the father of Elihu the Buzite, one 
of the three ‘"friends” who visited Job in his 
affliction (Job 32:2, 6). 

BARACHI'AH. See Berechiah. 

BARACHI'AS (Gr. B apax'iag, bar-akh-ee*-as 
^liaraehiah), the father of the Zcchariah (Zach- 
arias) mentioned in Matt, 23:35, us having been 
murdered by the Jews. See Zecijariah. 

BA'RAH. See Beth-barah. 

BA'RAK (Heb. baw-rawklightning ), the 
son uf Abinoam of Kudesh, u city of refuge in the 
tribe of Nil phtali {Judg, 4:6). 

Persona! History. Be was summoned by 
the prophetess Deborah to take the field against 
the army of the Cannanitish king, Jabin, com¬ 



manded by Sisera, with a force of ten thousand men 
from the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun. He 
was further instructed to proceed to Mount Tabor, 
for Jehovah would draw Sisera and bis host to 
meet him at the river Kishon, and deliver him 
into his hand. Barak consented only on the con¬ 
dition that Deborah would go with him, which 
she readily promised. Sisera, being informed of 
Barak’s movements, proceeded against him with his 
whole army, including nine hundred chariots. At a 
signal given by the prophetess, the little army, 
seizing the opportunity of a providential storm, 
boldly rushed down the hill and utterly routed the 
host of the Canaanites. The victory was decisive : 
Harosheth was taken, Sisera murdered, and Jabin 
ruined (Judg. 4), B. C. 1120. The victory was 
celebrated by the beautiful hymn of praise com¬ 
posed by Barak in conjunction with Deborah 
(Judg. 5). Barak appears in the list of the faith¬ 
ful worthies of the Old Testament (Heb. 11:32). 
BARBARIAN (Gr. fiapflapog, bar'-bar-os, 
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BARREN 


rude) was originally the Greek epithet for 0 peo¬ 
ple speaking any other than the Greek language. 
After the Persian warti it began to carry with il 
associations of hatred and to imply vulgarity and 
lack of culture. The Romans were originally in¬ 
cluded by the Greeks under the name barbaroi. 
But after the conquest of Greece, and the trans¬ 
ference of Greek art and culture to Rome, the 
Romans took the same position as the Greeks 
before them, and designated as barbarians all who 
in language and manners differed from the Greco- 
Roman world. The word barbarian is applied in 
the New Testament, but not reproachfully, to the 
inhabitants of Malta (Acts 28:4), who were of 
Phoenician or Punic origin, and to those nations 
that had indeed some refinement of manners, but 
not the opportunity of becoming Christians, as 
the Scythians (Cob 3:11). The phrase 11 (! recks and 
Barbarians ” (Rom. 1:14) means ail peoples. 

BARBER (Heb. gal-lawb ') occurs but 

once in the Scriptures (Ezek. 5:1); but, inasmuch 
as great attention was paid to the hair and beard 
among the ancients, the barber must have been a 
well-known tradesman. Sec Ha in. 

BAREFOOT (Heb. tirn, yaw-khafe\ unshod . 
Jer. 2:25). In the East great importance was at¬ 
tached to the clothing, and feelings respecting it 
were peculiarly sensitive, so that a person was 
looked upon as stripped and naked if he only re¬ 
moved an outer garment. To go barefoot was an 
indication of great distress (Ian, 20:2^4 ; 2 Sam. 
15:30), Persons were also accustomed to remove 
their shoes when coming to places accounted holy 
(Exod. 3:5). 

BARHU'MITE (Heb. bar-khoo-mee'), 

a transposed form (2 Sam. 23:31) of the Gentile 
name Baharumite (q. v.). 

BARI'AH (Heb. rrTa, bav)-ree'-akh, fugitive ), 
one of the five sons of Shemaiah, of the descend¬ 
ants of David, who are counted as six ; including 
their father (1 Chron. 3:22), B. C. before 410. 

BAR-JE'SUS (Gr. Bapiynovg, bar-ee-ay-sooce f , 
son of Joshua)) otherwise called Elymas (q. v.), 
who withstood Barnabas and Paul (Acts 13:6). 

BAR-JO'N A (Or. Boptww, bar cr-o^nas\ son 
of Jonah), the patronymic of- the apostle Peter 
(Matt,, 16:17; comp. John 1:42). 

BAF'KO? fFM* tmrv-bn**' liiifwhmA 

the head of one of the families of Nethinim that 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:53 ; Neh. 7:55), B. G 536. 

BARLEY. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

BARN, the rendering of several words in 
the original: 

1. A w-sawmf (Heb. Prov. 3:10; rendered 
“ storehouse ” in Deut. 28:8), a place for the stor¬ 
ing of grain. 

2. Go'-ren (Heb. Y^, Job 39:12; “barn floor” 
in 2 Kings 6:27) signifies rather a thrashing floor , 
as elsewhere translated. 

3. Meg-oo-raw\ Heb.tl^^?, Hag. 2:19)and mam- 

meg-oo-raw' (Heb. Joel 1; 17), a ff ranar y‘ 

4. The words in Luke (12:18) would seem to 


indicate that the Jews at that time had granai 
above ground. See Storehouse. 

BAR'NABAS (Gr. B apvaftas, bar-nab'-as , 
of prophecy), the name given by the apostles 
Joses (Acts 4:36), probably on account of his e 
nence as a Christian teacher. 

Personal History. Barnabas was a nai 
of Cyprus, and a Levite by extraction. (1) Chari 
Being possessed of land, he generously dispo 
of it for the benefit of the Christian cwiiirmu 
and laid the money at the apostles’ feet (Act; 
36, 37). As this transaction occurred soon ai 
the day of Pentecost he must have been an ef 
convert to Christianity. (2) Associated with Pe 
When Paul made his first appearance in Jerr 
lem Barnabas brought him to the apostles : 
attested his sincerity (Acts 9:27). Word be 
brought to Jerusalem of the revival at Antic 
Barnabas (who is described as “a good man, \ 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith M ) was sent 
make inquiry. Finding the work to be genu 
he labored among them for n time, fresh canvi 
being added to the Church through his perst 
efforts. He then went to Tarsus to obtain 
assistance of Saul, who returned with him 
Antioch, where they labored for a whole } 
(Acts 11:19-26). In anticipation of the fan 
predicted by Agubus the Christians at Anti 
made a contribution for their poor brclbrcr 
Jerusalem, and sent it by the hands of Bama 
and Saul (Acts 1 1:27-30), A. IX XL They, h 
ever, speedily returned, bringing with thorn J 
Mark, a nephew of the former (Acts 12: 
(3) First missionary journey. By divine di 
lion (Acts 13:2) they were separated to the oi 
of missionaries, and us such visited Cyprus 
some of the principal cities in Asia Minor (J 
13:14), At. Lystrn, because of a miracle perf on 
by Paul, they were taken for gods, lire pe( 
calling Raima baa Jupiter (eh, 14:8-12). 
turning to Antioch, they found the pence of 
Church disturbed by certain from Judea, 
insisted upon the Gentile converts being cire 
cised. Paul and Barnabas, with others, were i 
to Jerusalem to consult with the apostles 
elders. They returned to cuiiuuuuicate the ie 
of the conference, accompanied by Judas 
Silas (eh. 15:1-32). (4) Second mission 

journey, Preparing for a second miasioi 
journey, a dispute arose between Paul and 1 
naDas on account oi John Mark. Bamt 
determined to take Mark with them; Paulthoi 
it no i good to take him.” The contention bee 
so sharp that they separated, Barn a has with 
going to Cyprus, while Paul and Silas v 
through Syria and Cilicia (eh. 16:3(1-41). 
this point Ranialma disappears from the recar 
the Acts, Several times he is mentioned in 
writings OI Si. Paul, uni iiubinng npeujiii id im 
save that Barnabas was at one time led awa; 
Judaizing zealots. All else is matter of infere 
BARREL (Heb. '"IS, kad , Jar, pitcher ), p 
nblv m earthen vessel used for the keeping 
flour (1 Kings 17:12, 14, 16; 18:33). In o 
places the word is rendered “pitcher” (q. v*), 
BARREN (Heb. *1]??, aw-kawr when spe 
of persons). Barrenness, in the East, was loc 
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on as a ground of great reproach as well as a 
nishment from God (1 Sam. 1:6, 7; Isa. 47:9; 
21 ; Luke 1:25, etc.). Instances of childless 
/es are found (Gen. 11:30; 25:21; 29:31; Judg. 
2 , 3; Luke 1:7, 36). Certain marriages were 
bidden by Moses, and were visited with bar- 
iness (Lev. 20:20, 21). The reproach attached 
barrenness, especially among the Hebrews, was 
lb ties s due to the constant expectation of the 
ssiah, and the hope cherished by every woman 
t she might be the mother of the promised 
:d. In order to avoid the disgrace of barren- 
is women gave their handmaidens to their hus- 
lds, regarding the children born under such 
jumstances as their own (Gen. 16:2; 30:3). 
3AR/SABAS (Gr. B apaapag, bar-sab-as', son 
Sabas), a surname. 

L. Of Joseph, a disciple who was nominated 
ng with Matthias to succeed Judas Iscariot in 
apostleship (Acts 1:23). 

!. Of Judas, who, with Silas, was sent to Anti- 
i in company of Paul and Barnabas (Acts 15:22). 

SARTHOI/OMEW (Gr. B apdoloyalog, bar- 
l-om-ah'-yos , son of Tolmai ), one of the twelve 
fstles of Jesus, and generally supposed to have 
n the same person who, in John’s gospel, is 
led Nathanael. 

.. Name and Family. In the first three 
pels (Matt. 10:3; Mark 3:18; Luke 6:14) Philip 
I Bartholomew are constantly named together, 
ile Nathanael is nowhere mentioned. In the 
rth gospel Philip and Nathanael are similarly 
ibined, but nothing is said of Bartholomew, 
ihanael must therefore be considered as his real 
lie, while Bartholomew merely expresses his 
il relation (Kitto). 

!. Personal History. If this may be taken 
;rue, he was born in Cana of Galilee (John 21:2). 
lip, having accepted Jesus, told Bartholomew 
t he had “ found him, of whom Moses in the 
, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Naza- 

i.” To his question, “ Can there any good 
lg come out of Nazareth?” Philip replied, 
ome and see.” His fastidious reluctance was 
n dispelled. Jesus, as he saw him coming to 
i, uttered the eulogy, “ Behold an Israelite in¬ 
ti, in whom is no guile ! ” (John 1:45, sq.) He 
i anointed with the other apostles (Matt. 10:3 ; 
dt 3:18; Luke 6:14), was one of the disciples 
vhom the Lord appeared after the resurrec- 
i (John 21:2), a witness of the ascension, and 
imed with the other apostles to Jerusalem 
ts 1:4, 12, 13). Tradition only speaks of his 
sequent history. He is said to have preached 
Gospel in India (probably Arabia Felix); others 
in Armenia, and report him to have been there 
ed alive and then crucified with his head down- 
d. 

. Character. Nathanael “seems to have 
n one of those calm, retiring souls, whose 
>le sphere of existence lies not here, but 
here, beyond these voices, there is peace.’ 
/as a life of which the world sees nothing, be- 
se it was ‘ hid with Christ in God 5 ” (Farrar). 

SARTIME'US (Gr. B aprtyatog, bar-tim-ah'- 
son of Timceus), a blind beggar of Jericho, 
i sat by the wayside begging as our Lord went 


out of the city on his last journey to Jerusalem 
(Mark 10:46). Hearing that Jesus was passing, 
he cried for mercy, and in answer to his faith he 
was miraculously cured, and “followed Jesus ir. 
the way.” 

BA'RUCH (Heb. baw-rookblessed j. 

1. The son of Zabbai. Pie repaired (B. C. 445) 
that part of the walls of Jerusalem between the 
north-east angle of Zion and the house of Eliashib 
the high priest (Neh. 3:20), and joined in Nehe- 
miah’s covenant (10:6). 

2. Son of Col-hozeh, a descendant of Perez, a 
son of Judah. His son Maaseiah dwelt in Jeru¬ 
salem after the captivity (Neh. 11:5). 

3. Son of Neriah and brother of Seraiah, who- 
held an honorable office in Zedekiah’s court (Jer. 
32:12; 36:4: 51:59). Baruch was the faithful 
friend and amanuensis of Jeremiah. In the fourth 
year of King Jehoiakim (B. C. about 604) Baruch 
was directed to write all the prophecies deliv¬ 
ered by Jeremiah and read them to the people. 
This he did in the temple both that and the suc¬ 
ceeding year. He afterward read them privately 
to the king’s counselors, telling them that ho 
had received them through the prophet’s dic¬ 
tation. The king, when the roll was brought to 
him, cut it and threw it into the fire. He or¬ 
dered the arrest of Jeremiah and Baruch, but 
they could not be found. Baruch wrote an¬ 
other roll, including all that was in the for¬ 
mer and an additional prediction of the ruin of 
Jehoiakim and his house (Jer. 36). Terrified by 
the threats in the prophetic roll, he received tho 
assurance that he should be spared from the* 
calamities which would befall Judah (Jer. 45). 
During the siege of Jerusalem Jeremiah purchased 
the territory of Hanameel, and deposited the deed 
with Baruch (Jer. 32:12), B. C. 590. Baruch 
was accused of influencing Jeremiah in favor of 
the Chaldeans (Jer. 43:3; comp. 37:13), and ho 
was thrown into prison with that prophet, where- 
he remained until the capture of Jerusalem (Jo¬ 
sephus, Ant., x, 9, 1). By the permission of 
Nebuchadnezzar he abode with Jeremiah at Miz- 
pah, but was afterward forced to go to Egypt 
(ch. 43:6). Nothing certain is known of the 
close of his life. According to one tradition, he 
went to Babylon upon the death of Jeremiah, 
where he died, the twelfth year after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. There are two apocryphal 
books which purport to be the productions of 
Baruch. 

BARZIL'LAI (Heb. bar-zil-lah'ee, of 

iron). 

1. A wealthy and aged Gileadite of Rogelim, 
who showed great hospitality to David when he 
fled beyond Jordan from his son Absalom, B. C. 
967. He sent in a liberal supply of provisions, 
beds, and other conveniences for the use of the 
king’s followers (2 Sam. 17:27). On the king’s 
triumphant return Barzillai accompanied him over 
Jordan, but declined on the score of age (being 
eighty years old), and perhaps from a feeling of 
independence, to proceed to Jerusalem and end his- 
days at court. He, however, recommended his- 
son Chimham to the royal favor (2 Sam. 19:31-39). 
On his deathbed David recalled to mind this kind- 
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ness, and commended Barzillai’s children to the 
care of Solomon (1 Kings 2:7). 

2. A Meholafchite, father of Adriel, which latter 
was the husband of Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. 
21:8)* B. G. before 1021. 

3. A priest who married a descendant of Bar- 
zilhd (1) T and assumed the same name. His 
genealogy became so confused that Ids descendants, 
on the return from captivity, were set aside as 
unfit for the priesthood (Ezra 2:61; Neh. 7:63), 
B. C. before 536. 

BASE (Heb. 15, kane, 1 Kings 7:31 ; fiJtaa, 
mek-o-nawpedestal, 1 Kings 7:27-40), a pedes¬ 
tal or stand upon which the laver was placed. 

BA'SHAN (Heb. baw-shawn ', light soil , 
fruitful). This country extended from Gilead in 
the S. to Hermon on the N., and from the Jordan 
to Salcah, the present Salkhat, on the E., and in¬ 
cluded Edrei (Deut. 3:10; Josh. 9:10), Ashtaroth 
(Deut. 1:4; Josh. 9:10, etc.), the present Tell-Ash- 
tur, and Golan (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8; 21:27). 
Golan, one of its cities, was a city of refuge. Its 
productiveness was remarked in the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Psu. 22:12; Jer. 50:19). The western 
part is exceedingly fertile to-day. On the E. rise 
the Hauvan Mountains to a height of six thousand 
feet. It was noted for its fine breed of cattle 
(Dent S2:14; Excit* 30:18). The cities are de¬ 
scribed by Moses m 11 fenced cities with high 
walls, gates, and bars." The gates were made of 
stone. Burak hard! speaks of KuiTor, where die 
gates of the town, nine feet high, “ are of a single 
piece of stone.” 

Some of the deserted towns are as perfect as 
when inhabited. When Israel entered Canaan, 
Ai-gob, a province of Bashan, contained a sixty 
fenced cities” (Deut. 8:4* 3; 1 Kings 4:13), 
After the exile Bashnu was divided into four 
districts: Gaulonitis, or Jaulan, the western; 
Auranitis, or Hauran (Ezek. 47:16); Argob, or 
Trachunitis; anu Ba tunica, now Aiu-el-Batliaii- 
yeh. 

“In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the land of 
Bashan is called Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan,’ 
and the same name is found In an Egyptian text 
discovered at Abydoa, which tells us that, the 
prime minister of the first year of Meucpinh's 
reign was a native of * ZatvBasana ’ ir (Suyce, 
Higher Crit. and Mon., p. 251). 

BA'SHAN, HILL OF* In Psa. 68:15 the 
poet 6uys t 11 The hill of God is ns the hilt of 
Bashan: an high hill as the hill of Bashan” 
(It. V. “A mountain of God is the mountain of 
Bashnu; an high mountain is the mountain r>f 
Bashan”). "This epithet, not applicable to tlm 
long, level edge of the tableland, might refer 
eit her in the lofty triple Rwnmffcs of Hermon* or to 
the nintiy broken cones that are scattered across 
Bashan* and so greatly differ in their volcanic 
form from the softer, less imposing heights of 
western Palestine ” (Smith, Hist Geog p. 550). 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JATR (Heb. im 
flTiri, baw-shawn* khav-vothe' yaw-eer', the 
Jimhan of the villages of Mr), the name given 
by Jnir to the places he had conquered in Bashan 
(Deut* 3:14). It contained sixty cities with walls 


and brazen gates (Josh. 13:30; 1 Kings 4:13). 
Num. 32:41 called Havoth-jair. 

BASH'EMATH (Heb. msm, bos-ma 
fragrance, elsewhere, 1 Kings 4:15, more correc 
“ Basmath ”), a daughter of Ishmael, the last n 
ried of the three wives of Esau (Gen. 36:3, 4,* 
from whose son, Reuel, four tribes of the Edom 
were descended. When first mentioned she is ca 
Mahalath (Gen. 28:9), while, on the other ha 
the name Bashemath is in the narrative (0 
26:34) given to another of Esau’s wives, the dau 
ter of Elon the Hittite. It may be that the m 
(Bashemath) has been assigned to the wrong ] 
son in one or other of the passages. Or it i 
have been the original name of one, and the nf 
given to the other upon her marriage, for, “ j 
rule, the women received new names when t 
were married.” 

BASIN, the rendering in the A. V. of sev' 
words in the original. In old editions it is spe 
“ Bason.” 

1. Ag-gawn' (Heb.l^X literally, pounded out 
vessel for washing, a laver (Exod. 24:6). 

2. Kef-ore'( Heb. ^T©?), a covered dish or ts 
ard, such as the gold and silver vessels of 
sanctuary (1 Chron. 28:17; Ezra 1:10; 8:27). 

3. Miz-rawk' (Heb. P'JP?), a bowl from wl 
anything was sprinkled. The sacrificial bowl; 
the Tabernacle were of “brass” (bronze or t 
per, Exod. 27:3), and those in the Temple of £ 
(2 Chron. 4:8). 

4. Saf (Heb. ^5), utensils for holding the bl 
of victims (Exod. 12:22; Jer. 52:19); the oil 
the sacred candlestick (1 Kings 7:60); basins 
domestic purposes (2 Sam. 17:28); also a drint 
cup (Zech. 12:2), 

5. Nip-tare* (Gr. VLirryp), the basin from wl 
the Lord Washed the disciples’ feet (John IE 
See Bowl, Cup. 

BASKET, the rendering of several Heb 
and Greek words: 

1. Sal (Heb. 2?), so called from the twig; 
which it was originally made, specially used 
holding bread (Gen. 40:16, sq.; Exod. 29:3, 
Lev. 8:2, 26, 31; Num. 6:15, 17, 19). The f 

nf l?nirn+ifm "hi'Ciarl Lin airia Holinon+of 

Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt., iii, 226, after the sj 
mens represented in the tomb of Rameses 
We must assume that the term sal passed f 
its strict etymological meaning to any ve 
applied to the pmp 
In Judg. 6:19 mea 
served upinata/; wi 
could hardly have 1 
of wickerwork, 
expression “white 
kets” is of doufc 
meaning, supposed to refer to the materia 
which they were made, to the white color of 
peeled sticks, or to their being full of holes. 

2 * Skd-sildoflt (Ileb. rnVpbp) ( a word of kirn 
origin, applied to the basket used in gathe 
grapes (Jer. 6:9). 
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Teh'-neli (Heb. N.5^), in which the first fruits 
he harvest were presented (I)eut. 26:2, 4). 
n its being coupled with the kneading bowl 
7. “store,” Deut. 28:5, 17) we may infer that 
is also used for household purposes, perhaps 
ring the corn to the mill. 

Kel-oob f (Heb. so called from its 

larity to a bird cage or trap, probably in re- 
to its having a lid; it was used for carrying 
(Amos 8:1, 2). 

Dood (Heb. a pot), used for carrying 
(Jm\ 24:1, 2), us well as on n large scale for 
I'ing day to the brickyard (Psn. 81:6; pots, 
r ,), or for holding bulky articles (2 Kings 10: 
n Egypt, heavy burdens, as grain, were carried 
irge baskets, swung from a pole upon the 
lders. In 1 Sam. 2:14; 2 Chron. 35:13; Job 
), the same word appears to mean pots for 
ng. 

In the Hew Testament baskets are described 
rthe three following terms: (hof'-cc- 

tjTTvpig (spooaece 7 } hamper), aapy/iv?} {xar tjan'- 

The last occurs only in 2 Cor. 11:33, in 
Jibing St* PauTs escape from Damascus, 
l regard to the two former words, it may be 
rked that the first is exclusively used in the 
,'iption of the miracle of feeding the five 
sand (Matt. 14:20; 16:9; Mark 6:43; Luke 
; John 6:13), and the second, in that of the 
thousand (Matt. 15:37; Mark 8:8); the dis- 
ion is most definitely brought out in Mark 8: 
:0 (Smith, Bib. Diet ., s. v.). 

AS'MATH (Heb. bas-math', fra- 

ce), a daughter of Solomon, who became the 
of Ahimaaz, one of the king’s purveyors 
ings 4:15), B. C. about 1000. 

A.STARD (Heb. I "1T7272 ) mam-zare', polluted). 
word occurs in Deut. 23:2 and Zech. 9:6. Its 
ology is obscure, but it appears to denote any- 
.o whose birth a serious stain attaches. The 
tins applied the term not to any illegitimate 
ring, but to the issue of any connection with- 
le degrees prohibited by the law (see Mar- 
e). A very probable conjecture is that which 
es the term to the offspring of heathen 
-itutes in the neighborhood of Palestine, and 
were a sort of priestesses to the Syrian god- 
Astarte. In Zech. 9:6 the word is, doubtless, 
In the sense of foreigner, expressing the 
degradation of PhllUtiu in being conquered 
her people. 

Persons of illegitimate birth among the Jews 
10 claim to a share in the paternal inheritance, 
the proper filial treatment of children of the 
y. This is what is referred to in Heb. 12:8, 
e a contrast is drawn between the treatment 
i God’s true children might expect, as com- 
i with that given to such as are not so re- 
to him. 

Persons of illegitimate birth are forbidden, 
e canon law, from receiving any of the minor 
■s without a dispensation from the bishop; 
an they, in the Latin Church, be admitted to 
orders, or to benefices with cure of souls, ex- 
by a dispensation from the pope. In the 
ch of England a bastard cannot be admitted 


to orders without a dispensation from the sov¬ 
ereign or archbishop. 

BAT. See Animal Kingdom. 

BATH. See Metrology, p. 711. 

BATHE, BATHING (Heb. yrn, raw-khats'). 
The hot climate of the East, with its abundant dust, 
made bathing a constant necessity for the pres¬ 
ervation and invigoration of the health. This 
natural necessity was greatly furthered among 
the Israelites by the religious purifications en¬ 
joined by the law. Eor, although these precepts 
had a higher object, the teaching of personal 
purity, they could not fail to intensify the in¬ 
stinct of cleanliness, and to make frequent wash¬ 
ing and bathing an indispensable arrangement of 
the life. 

The Israelites, from early times, were accus¬ 
tomed not only to wash the hands and feet before 
eating, but also to bathe the body when about to 
visit a superior (Ruth 3:3), after mourning, which 
always implied defilement (2 Bam. 12:20), but 
especially before any religious service (Gen. 35:2; 
Exml 19:10; Josh, o;5 ; 1 Sam. 16:5), that they 
might appear clean before God. The high priest 
at his inauguration (Lev. 13:6), and on the day of 
atonement before each act of propitiation (Lev. 
16:4, 24), was also to bathe. To cleanse the body 
snow water was used, or lye put into the water 
(Job 9:30), also bran, according to Mishna. Bath¬ 
ing in running water was specially favored (Lev. 
10:13), or in rivers (2 Kings 6:10; Exod. 2:5). 
Baths were placed in the courts of private houses 
(2 Sam. 11:2; Susanna 16). In the later temple 
there were bath rooms over the chambers for the 
use of the priests. The “pools,” as those of 
Siloam and Hezekiah (Neh. 3:15, 16 ; 2 Kings 20: 
20; Isa. 22:11; John 9:7), were public baths, no 
doubt introduced in imitation of a Roman and 
Greek custom (Kell, Bib. Arch., ii, 144). 

BATH'-SHEBA (Heb. bath-sheh'- 

bah , daughter of the oath), daughter of Eliam 
(2 Sam. 11:3), or Ammiel (1 Chron. 3:5), the 
granddaughter of Ahithophel (2 Sam. 23:34), and 
wife of Uriah. She had illicit intercourse with 
David while her husband was absent at the siege 
of Rabbah, B. C. about 980. Uriah being slain by a 
contrivance of David, after a period of mourning 
for her husband Bath-sheba was legally married 
to the king (2 Sam. 11:3-27). The child which 
was the fruit of her adulterous intercourse with 
David died, but she became the mother of four 
sons—Solomon, Shimea (Shammuah), Shobab, and 
Nathan (2 Sam. 5:14; 1 Chron. 3:5). When Ad- 
onijah attempted to set aside in his own favor the 
succession promised to Solomon, Bath-sheba was 
employed by Nathan to inform the king of the 
conspiracy, and received from him an answer 
favorable to Solomon (1 Kings 1:11-31). After 
the accession of Solomon she, as queen-mother, 
requested permission of her son for Adonijah to 
take in marriage Abishag the Shunammite (1 Kings 
2 :21). The request was refused, and became the 
occasion of the execution of Adonijah (2:24, 25). 

BATH'-SHUA, a variation of the name Bath* 
sheba (q. v.), the mother of Solomon (1 Chron, 
3:5). 
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BATTERING-RAM. See Armor. 

BATTLE. See Warfare. 

BATTLE-AX. See Armor. 

BATTLE-BOW. See Armor. 

BATTLEMENT (Heb. mah-ak-eW, 

ledge), a breastwork, of wait or lattice, sur¬ 
rounding the Hat roofs of Eastern houses, required 
ns a protection against accidents (Deut, *22:8). 
" Battlements n is the i tendering (Jor. 5:10) for 
net-ee-shaw', tendril , the parapet of a city 

wall. 

BAV'AI (Heb. bav-vah'ee), a son of 
Ilcnadad, and ruler of the half part of Keilfth, 
lie repaired a portion of the wall of Jerusalem on 
the return from Babylon (Neh. 3:18), B. C. 445. 

BAY (Heb. Ttob, ' law-shonetongue ), the 
cove of the Dead Sea, at the mouth of the Jordan 
(Josh. 15:5; 18:19), and also of the southern 
extremity of the same sea (15:2). The same 
term is used (in the original) with inference to the 
forked months of the Nile ( H the tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea,” Isa. 11:15). 

BAY f the color, according to the English ver¬ 
sion, of one of the spans of horses in the vision 
of Zecharlnh {(1:3, 7). It is the rendering of 
y^iS, awmohte', strong. Keil and DeKtzsdi trans¬ 
late “speckled, powerful horses" (Com,, in loc.). 

BAY TREE. See Vegetable Kingdom. . 

BAZ'LITH (Heb. mb^a, baU-leeth', naked- 
ness), the head of one of the families of Netliinim 
that returned to Jerusalem from the exile (Neh. 
7:54). lie is called IJazluth in Ezra 2:52. 

BAZ'JjUTH (Hob. nlbsa, bats-looth'), an- 
other form of Bazutu. 

BDELLIUM. See Mineral Kingdom. 

BEACON (Heb. I'nri, to'-ren), a tree stripped 
of its branches and used like a flagstaff (Isa. 30: 
17, marg., “tree bereft of branches”). In Isa- 
33:23 and Ezek. 27:5 it is rendered “ mast.” 

BEALI'AH (Heb. rrjbMi, beh-al-yaw ', whose 
Lord is Jehovah), one of the Benjamite heroes 
who went over to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:5), 
B. C. before 1000. 

BE'A LOTH (Heb. rnbj^, beh-awJothf, prob- 

nhlv 

1, A town in the southern part of Judah, i. e., 
in Simeon (Josh. 15:24), probably the same as 
Baalath-beer (19:8). 

2. A district in Asher of which Baanah was 
commissary (1 Kings 4:16, “in Aloth;” R. V. 
“ B aloth ”). 

BEAM is the rendering in the A. V. of the 

■fWllnurinrr wqtvIq ■ 

1. Eld-reg (Heb. a web, Judg. 16:14), in 
the A. V. rendered beam. Keil and Delitzsch (Com., 
in loc.'' understand this to mean the comb or press 
which was used to press the weft together and 
so increase the substance of the cloth. The mean¬ 
ing would then be, when Samson was awakened 
he tore out the weaver’s comb and the warp from 
the loom with his plaits of hair that had been 
woven in. 


2. Maw-nore' (Heb. literally, yoke, 1 

a weaver’s frame, or its principal beam (1 
17:7; 2 Sam. 21:19; 1 Chron. 11:23; 20:6). 

3. Gabe (Heb. 5S, cutting), a board (1 I 
6:9). 

4. Obe (Heb. S3>), a term of architectu 
threshold step (1 Kings 7:6 ; Ezek. 41:25, j 
“ planks ”). 

5. Tsay'-law (Heb. 2^, a rib), joists 
building (1 Kings 7:3; “board" in 6:15, 
“plank” in 6:16). 

6. Keh-rooih-othf (Heb. rnfYHS), hewed), b 
(1 Kings 6:36; 7:2, 12). 

7. Ko-raw 7 (Heb. t“i l "}1p), a crosspiece or 
ter (2 Kings 6:2, 5; 2 Chron. 3:7 ; Cant. 1:17 

8. Kaw-raw' (Heb. to fit beams, her 

frame (Neh. 3:3, 6; Psa. 104:3). 

9 . Kawfece ' (Heb. a crossbeam, g 

(Hitb. 2;11). 

10. Dot-os' (Gr, fed?), dick of wood for 1 
ing purposes (Matt 7:3, sq. \ Luke fl:4l, 42) 
the passages referred to reference is made 
common proverb among the Jews, tospe 
those who with greater sins reproved the I 
faults of others. See Mote. 

BEAN. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

BEAR. See Animal Kingdom. 

BEARD. See Hair. 

BEAST. See Animal Kingdom ; Glossj 

BEAST, In a figurative or symbolical i 
Is of frequent occurrence ill Scripture, and 
orally refers to the sensual mid groveling or 
cions and brutal natures properly belonging t 
brute creation. The psalmist speaks of hi 
us being “ like a boast before God,” white p 
way to merely sensuous considerations (Psn, 7 
The wal'd is sometimes used figuratively of \ 
men. Hence the phrase, “I fought with 
beasts at Ephesus ” (1 Cor, 15:32, comp. 
19:29), is a figurative description of a figh 
strong and cmsf/ereJed enemies. For a simile 
of the word see Eccles. 3:18 ; 2 ret. 2:12 ; Ju( 

A wild beast is the symbol of selfish, tyrai 
monarchies. The four beasts in Dan. 7:3, l 1 
represent four kingdoms (Ezek. 34:28 ; Jer. 

In the Apocalypse the Beast obviously me 
worldly power, whose rising out oi tne sea 
cates that it owes its origin to the commotio 
the people (Rev. 13; l ( 15:2; J7;8), 

The four beasts (Gr. dze/tth, living 
lures, not (hjpiov, fhay-rc^ott, boa at in tho 
sense) should be rendered the four living 
(Rev. 4:6). 

TREATING or BASTINADO, a punisl 
in universal use tbicughout the East. It appe 
be designated by the Hebrew phrase “ rod o 
rection ” (*10*173 lDOIO, shay’-bet moo-sawr', 
22:15). Boat!11£ w 1 lh rod® (* 1 sconrging," 
19:20; “ chastising," Dent, 22:18) was cstub 
by law, ami was very common among Lhe 
(Prov, 10:13 ; 26:3). The person Lo be pui 
wan extended upon the ground, and blows, a 
eecding forty, were applied to his back i 
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BEBaI 


BED 


sence of a judge (Deut. 25:2, 3). Among the 
yptiana, ancient and modem, minor offenses 
■e generally punished with the stick, and per- 
s who refused to pay taxes were frequently 
■ught to terms by a vigorous use of the stick, 
jerintendents were wont to stimulate laborers 
the persuasive powers of the rod. The basti- 
lo was inflicted on both sexes. See Punish¬ 
es. 

JEB'AI (Heb. ^5, bay-bah'ee , father). 

.. The head of one of the families that returned 
h Zerubbabel from Babylon (B. 0. about 536) 
the number of six hundred and twenty-three 
ra 2:11) or six hundred and twenty-eight (Neh. 
3). At a later period twenty-eight more, under 
hariah, returned with Ezra (Ezra 8:11), B. C. 


BED, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words: 

1. Mit-taw f (Heb. a bed as extended; used 

either for rest at night (Gen. 47:31 ; Exod. 8:3 ; 
1 Sam. 19:13, etc.) or for ease and quiet, a couch, 
divan (1 Sum. *28:28; Esth. 7:8; Amos 3:12); a 
litter (Cant.. 8:7). 

2 . Mhk-kawtf (Ileb. generally the mar¬ 

riage bed (Gen. 49:4 ; Lev. 15:4); also a coffin or 
bier (2 Chron. 16:14; Isa. 57:2). 

3. Yaw-tsoo'-ah (Heb. ^*1^), spread as a bed 
(1 Chron. 5:1; Job 17:13 ; Psa. 63:6). 

4. Eld-res (Heb. with a canopy). This bed 
was of a more imposing style than ordinary (Job 
7:13; Psa. 41:3; “bedstead,” Deut. 3:11). 




Egyptian Bedsteads. 


ut 457. Several of his pons were among those 
) had taken foreign wives (Ezra 10:28). 

The name of one who sealed the covenant 
i Nehemiah (Neh. 10:15), B. C. 445. 
BECAUSE. See Glossary. 
iE'CHER (Heb. ""D?* heh'-ker , firstborn , or a 
ng camel). 

. The second son of Benjamin, according to 
list of both in Gen. 46:21 and 1 Chron. 7:6, but 
tted in 1 Chron. 8:1. Some suppose that the 
d “firstborn” in the latter passage is a cor¬ 
don of Becher; others, that Becher in the two 
sages above is a corruption of the word sig- 
■ing “ firstborn.” Yet 1 Chron. 7:8 gives Becher 
i person, and names his sons. He was one of 
sons of Benjamin that came down to Egypt 
i Jacob, being one of the fourteen descendants 
lachel who settled there. At the numbering 
he Israelites in the plain of Moab (Num. 26) 
■e is no family named after him. But there is 
echer and a family of Bachrites among the 
$ of Ephraim. This has given rise to the 
position that the slaughter of the sons of 
raim by the men of Gath had sadly thinned 
house of Ephraim of its males, and that 
her, or his heir, married an Ephraimitish heir- 
a daughter of Shuthelah (1 Chron. 7:20, 21), 
so his house was reckoned in the house of 
raim. 

. Son of Ephraim; called Bered (1 Chron. 
'); his posterity were called Bachrites (Num. 
5). Ho is probably the same us the preceding. 
ECHO'RATH (Heb. mth\ first- 

i), the son of Aplflah, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
of the ancestors of King Saul (1 Sam. 9:1), 
). long before 1030. 

( 10 ) 


5. Ar-oo-gaw ' (Heb. up\ probably 

referring to the custom of piling up cushions for 
the sake of comfort (Cant. 5:13; 6:2, A. V., “bed 
of spices”). 

6. Khe -nay (Gr. k%(p Matt. 9:2, 6 ; Mark 4:21), 
a mere couch consiKLjng of a litter and coverlet; 
krab*-halos (npafifiaTi i£j, a pallet or m at tress 
(Mark 2:4 ; John 5:8, sip ; Acts 9:33) ; koy'day 
(ko£ 7?/), the marriage bed (Luke 11:7; Heb. i 3:4). 

We distinguish in the Jewish bed five principal 
parts : («} The tnatlress t a mere mat, or one or more 



Taking up the Bed (Mark 3:11,33). 


quilts. ( b ) The covering , a finer quilt than used fo> 
a. In summer a thin blanket, or the outer garment 
worn by day (1 Sam. 19:13), sufficed. Hence the 
law provided that it should not be kept in pledge 
after sun set, that the poor might not be without his 
c overt ng (Deu t, 24:13). (c) The piUo to ni ontion ed 

(1 Sam. 19:13) seems to have been material woven 
of goat’s hair, with which persons in the East 
covered the head and face while sleeping. The 
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BEDAD 


BEER-SHEBA 


Heb. fiDS, keh'-seth, should be rendered “ cover¬ 
ing.” ii may be that pillows were made of cloth 
rolled up to fruit individual taste, or, as at the 
present day, made of a sheep’s fleece or goat’s 
skin stuffed with cotton. {^) The Mtitead. The 
bedstead was not always necessary, the divan, or 
platform along the side or end of an oriental 
room, sufficing ns a support for the bedding* Yet 
some slight and portable frame seeina implied 
among the senses of the word, which is used lor a 
“ bier ” (2 6am. 3:31), and for the ordinary bed 
(2 Kings 4:10), for the litter on which a sick per¬ 
son might be carried (1 Sam. 19:15), for Jacob’s 
bed of sickness (Gen. 47:81), and for l he couch 
on which guests reclined at it banquet (ESsth. 1:0). 
(<*) Ornamental portions These consisted of pil¬ 
lows and a canopy, Ivory carvings, gold and silver, 
so id probably mosaic work, purple, and fine linen 
(Batik 1:6; Cant, 8:9, 10; Amos 6:4), The 
ordinary furniture of n bedchamber in private 
life is given in 2 Kings 4:10. 

BE'DAD (Heb. bed-ad', separation , or 

TJ8"15, son of Adad), the father of Hadad, a 
king in Edom (Gen. 86:35; 1 Chron. 1:46). 

BE'DAN (Heb. T$, bed-awn'). 

1. The name of a judge of Israel, not found in 
Judges, but only in 1 Sam. 12:11. It i» difficult 
to identify him with any of the judges mentioned 
elsewhere, but it is probable that Sedan is a con¬ 
tracted form for the name of the judgeAnnos (q.v.). 

2. The son of Ulam, the great-grandson of Ma- 
nasseh (1 Chron. 7:17), B. C. after 1600. 

BEDCHAMBER (Heb. rritt'KH T^t], hhad- 
ar' ham-mee-toth', room of beds , 2 Kings 11:2; 
2 Chron. 22:11; TltJ, khad-ar' mish - 

kawb'f sleeping room, Exod. 8:3; 2 Sank 4:7; 
2 Kings 6:12)! The “bedchamber” in the tem¬ 
ple where Joash was hidden was probably a store 
chamber for keeping beds (2 Kings 11:2; 2 Chron. 
22:11). The position of the bedchamber in the 
most remote and secret parts of the palace seems 
marked in the passages, Exod. 8:3 ; 2 Kings 6:12. 

BEDE'I AH (Heb. bay-de-yaw *, servant 

of Jehovah), one of the family of Bani, who di¬ 
vorced his Gentile wife on the return from Baby¬ 
lon (Ezra 10:35), B. C. 456. 

mr-nsTir. a San "r-e't. a a 

BEE. See Animal Kingdom. 

BEELI'ADA (Heb. yTjj*a, beh-el-yaw-dav/, 
Baal has known), one of David’s sons, born in 
Jerusalem (1 Chron. 14:7), B. C. after 1000. He is 
called Eliada (2 Sam. 5:16 ; 1 Chron. 3:8). 

BEEI/ZEBUB(Gr. Bee^epov\ beh-el-zeb-ooV ), 
n h pa then deitv. believed to be the prince of evil 
spirits {Matt. 10:25; 12:24,27; Mark 3:22; Luke 
11:15, sq,). By some Beehebul is thought to mean 
bar bsa, the dunff-godf an expression intended to 
designate with loathing the prince of all moral 
impurity. Tt is supposed, at the same time, that 
the name BeelKeAufr, the Philistine god of flies, was 
changed to BeelzcM (“ god of dung ”), and em¬ 
ployed in a jocular way as it name of the devil. 
Others prefer to derive the word from ^*1^7 


hah'-ul zeJjool', the lord of the dwelling, in w| 
evil spirits dwell. The fact that Jesus design 
himselF ns “master of the house 11 would Beer 
indicate that Beelzeboul had a similar mean 
See Gods, False. 

BE'ER (Heb. ‘INS, be-ayr ', an artificial 
distinguished from En, a natural spring). I 
usually combined with other words as a pn 
but two places are known by this name simpl 

1. A place in the desert on the confines of M 
where the Hebrew princes dug a well with t 
staves and received a miraculous supply of w 
(Num. 21:16-18). It is probably the same as I 
elim (Isa. 15:8). 

2. A town in Judah to which Jotham fled 
fear of Abimelech (Judg. 9:21), probably a 
eight Roman miles N. of Eleuthe roped is, the i 
ent elBireh , near the mouth of the \Yndy es Si 

BEE'RA (Heb. be-ay-raw', a well) 

last given of the sons of Zophah, a descendar 
Asher (1 Chron. 7:37), B. C. after 1600. 

BEE'RAH (Heb. rnN?, be-ay-raw a ? 
the son of Baal, a prince of the tribe of Reu 
and carried into captivity by the Assyrian Tig 
pileser (1 Chron. 5:6). 

BE'ER-E'LIM (Heb. tr?N INSt, bl-ayv 
leem', well of heroes), a spot named in Isa. 15 
on the “border of Moab,”probably the S., Eg 
being on the N. end of the Dead Sea. It s< 
to be the same as Beer (Num. 21:16). 

BEE'RI (Heb. ^8?, be-ay-ree', of a foun 
illustrious). 

1. A Hittite, and father of Judith, a wil 
Esau (Gen. 26:34), B. C. about 1796. 

2. The father of the prophet Hosea (Hos. 
B. C. before 748. 

BE'ER-LAHAI'-ROI (Heb. 'ip Tfe ' 
be-ayr' lakh-ah'ee ro-ee', the well of him 
liveth and seeth me, or the well of the visio 
life), the fountain between Kadesh and B 
near which the Lord found Hagar (Gen. 16:7 
In Gen. 24:62 ; 25:11, the A. V. has “the m 
La h ai- r oi .” 

BEE'ROTH (Heb. nVlNaj. be-ay-rolh', v 

1. One of the four cities of the Hivites 
made a league with Joshua (Josh. 9:17). Be* 
was allotted to Benjamin (Josh. 18:25), in v 
possession it Continued at tne time or uavic 
murderers of Ish-boshcth belonging to it (2 
1:2). Bccroth, with Ghophimil and Kirjath-je 
is in the list of those who returned from Bfti 
(Ezra 2:25; Neh. 7:29). 

2. Beeroth of the children of Jaakan is n 
(Num. 33:31, 32; Deut. 10:6) as a place thi 
which the Israelites twice passed in the d< 
being their twenty-seventh and ihiruy-iiiirc 
tion on their way from Egypt to Canaan, 
ably in the valley of the Arabah. 

BEE'ROTHITE, an inhabitant of Bei 
( q. v.) of Benjamin (2 Sam. 4:2; 23:37). 

BE'ER-SHE'BA (Heb. hi 

sheh'-bah, well of the oath, or of seven), a c 
the southern part of Palestine, about midwe 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the souther 






BEESHTERAH 


BELIEF 


the Dead Sea. It received its name because 
she digging of the well and making of a com- 
t between Abraham and Abimelech (Gen. 
}l). It was a favorite residence of Abraham 
Isaac (Gen. 26:33). The latter was living 
re when Esau sold his birthright to Jacob, and 
n the encampment round the wells Jacob 
■ted on his journey to Mesopotamia. He halted 
re to offer sacrifice to “ the God of his father ” 
his way to Egypt. Beer-sheba was allotted to 
ieon (1 Chron. 4:28), and Samuel’s sons were 
■ointed deputy judges for the southernmost 
.ricts in Beer-sheba (1 Sam. 8:2). Elijah fled 
3eer-sheba, which was still a refuge in the 8th 
tury, and frequented even by northern Israel 
ios 5:5 ; 8:14). The expression “fromDan to 
;r-sheba ” was a formula for the whole land, 
■ing the separation of the kingdoms the for- 
!a became from Geba to Beer-sheba , or from 
r-sheba to Mount Ephraim . After the exile 
T-sheba was again peopled by Jews, and the 
nula ran from Beer-sheba to the valley of Hin- 
i (Neh. 11:27,30). There are still seven wells 
Beer-sheba, and to the N., on the hills that 
nd the valley, are scattered ruins nearly three 
3S in circumference. 

JEESH'TERAH (Heb. beh-esh-ter- 

, with Ashtoreth), one of the two Levitical 
3 s allotted to the Gershonites, out of the tribe 
Janasseh beyond Jordan (Josh. 21:27). In the 
illel list (1 Chron. 6:71) Ashtaroth is given; 
Beeshterah is only a contracted form of Beth- 
itaroth , the “temple of Ashtoreth.” 

BEETLE. See Animal Kingdom. 

JEEVES. See Animal Kingdom. 

JEG, the rendering of Heb. 115)23, baw-kash', 
ech( Psa. 37:25); shaw-aV (Psa. 109:10; 

v. 20:4); Gr. hreurlw, ep-ahee-ieh'-o , to ask 
(Luke 16:3); vp&amfi fJ, pros-ahee-teh'-o (Mark 
t6; Luke 18:35; John 9:8). 
tEGGAR (Heb. ITSfiJ, eb-yone ', destitute , 
im. 2:8; Gr. tt pto-khos', Luke 16:20, 22 ; 
. 4:9; elsewhere poor), A beggar, whose regular 
iness it was to solicit alms publicly, or to go 
niscuously from door to door, as understood 
is, was unknown to the Pentnteuehul legisla- 
. The poor were nMowed privileges by the 
■aic law, and indeed the Hebrew could not be 
absolute pauper. His land was inalienable, 
apt for a certain period, when it reverted to 
or his posterity, and if this resource was in- 
icient he could pledge the services of himself 
family for a valuable sum. In the song of 
mail (1 Sam. 2:8), however, beggars are spoken 
uid beggary is predicted of the posterity of the 
ced, while : t was promised not to be the por- 
of the seed of the righteous (Fsn, 109 : 10 ; 
S5); so that then the practice was probable, 
igh not nncommon. In the New Testament 
^ead of beggars that were blind, diseased, and 
med seeking alms at the doors of the rich, by 
waysides, and before the gate of the temple 
rk 10:46 ; Luke !C;20 T 21; Acts 3:2). 

iEGINNING (Heb. mttfcn, ray-sheeth', first). 
the beginning” (Gen. 1:1) is used absolutely, 


like hv apxy, en ar-khay ' (John 1:1), and indicates 
the commencement of a series of things or events. 
The context of Gen. 1:1 gives it the meaning of 
the very first beginning, the commencement of 
the world, when time itself began. 

Our Lord is styled the Beginning (Gr. ’A px$ t ar- 
khay') by both Paul and John (Col. 1:18; Rev. 1:8; 
3:14), and it is worthy of s'Ciuark that the Greek 
philosophers expressed the First Cause of all 
things by the same name. 

BEHEAD. See Punishment, p. 913. 

BEHEMOTH. See Animal Kingdom. 

BE'KAH, an early Jewish weight, being half 
a shekel. See Metrology, III. 

BEL, the national god of Babylonia. See 
Gods, False. 

BE'LA (Heb. 3^3, beh'-lah, swallowed). 

1. A king of Edom, the son of Beor, and a 
native of the city of Dinhabah (Gen. 36:32, 33 ; 
1 Chron. 1:43). From the name of his father, Beor, 
we may infer that he was a Chaldean by birth, 
and reigned in Edom by conquest. He may have 
been contemporary with Moses and Balaam. 

2. The eldest son of Benjamin (Gen. 46:21; 
1 Chron. 7:6, 7 ; 8:3), B. C. about 1640. From 
him came the family of the Belaites (Num. 26:38). 

3. A son of Azaz, a Reubenite (1 Chron. 5:8), 
“who dwelt in Aroer even unto Nebo and Baal- 
raeon.” 

4. Another name (Gen. 14:2, 8) for the city of 
Zoar (q. v.). 

BE LAH, a less correct mode of Anglicizing 
(Gen. 46:21) the name Bela (q. v.), the son of 
Benjamin. 

BE'LAITE, the patronymic (Num. 26:38) of 
the descendants of Bela, 2 (q. v.). 

BE'LIAL (Heb. bel-e-yah'-al, worthless¬ 

ness, wickedness; Gr. Be/i ia\ bel-ee'-al ). Belial is 
often used in the A. Y. as if it were a proper name, 
but beyond question it should not be regarded in 
the Old Testament as a proper name ; its meaning 
being worthlessness , and hence recklessness, lawless- 
ness. The expression “ son ” or “ man of Belial ” 
must be understood as meaning simply a worth¬ 
less, lawless fellow (Deut. 13:13; Judg. 19:22; 
20:13, etc.). 

In the New Testament the term appears (in the 
best manuscripts) in the form B e?aag, bel-ee'-a$ y 
and not 'BcMaX, as given in A. V. The term, as 
used in 2 Cor. 6:15, is generally understood as 
applied to Satan, as the personification of all that 
is bad. 

BELIEF (Heb. aw-man to be firm; Gr. 
ttlgtls, pis'-iis, trust ), the mental assent to a state¬ 
ment, proposition, or existing condition of things. 
The statement, however, may be untrue, in which 
case belief is opposed to knowledge. A statement 
of truth commends itself to us as commanding 
acceptance, which is belief. The testimony of 
consciousness always commands our belief. A 
falsehood may be repeated until we believe it to 
be true, though we believe truth much more 
readily than falsehood. 

Those within whose reach the truth is are 
guilty in not believing. If they turn their minds 
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BELIEVERS 


BELSHAZZAR 


in the direction of truth they will be convinced. 
God condemns those who will not come to the 
light. The words translated believe in both the 
Old and New Testament strongly carry the mean¬ 
ing of remaining steadfast , adhering to , as well as 
rdijhit} on and trusting, a fact which speaks vol¬ 
umes ns to the way of salvation, 

BELIEVERS (Gr. 7 uoTot, pis-toy'; Lat .fdeles) y 
a term applied to converts (Acts 5:14; 1 Tim. 
4 :12); in the early Church baptized laymen, in 
distinction from the' clergy on the one hand, 
and catechumens, who were preparing for bap¬ 
tism. They had special privileges, titles, and 
honors, denied the catechumen, being called “ the 
illuminated,” “ the initiated,” “the perfect,” “ the 
favorites of heaven,” and were allowed to par¬ 
take of the Lord’s Supper, join in all the prayers 
of the Church, and listen to all discourses de¬ 
livered in the Church. 

BELL (Heb. "Jay©, pah-am-one something 
struck, Exod. 28:33, 34; 39:25, 26; mets- 

il-law ', tinkling , Zech. 14:20). The bell is closely 
allied to the cymbal. The indentation of cymbals 



would be found to add to their vibrating power 
and sonority, and as this indentation became ex¬ 
aggerated nothing would be move probable Hum 
tlmt they should eventually be formed into half- 
globes. This form is found in Roman aiul Creek 
sculpture. The most ancient bells yet discovered 
consist of a plate of metal, bent round and rudely 
riveted where the edges meet. Such were In use 
among the Assyrians and ancient Chinese, 

1 , &mall golden bells were attached to the lower 
nart of the blue robe (robe of the ephod) which 
formed part of the official dress of the high priest. 
These may have been partly for ornament, but 
partly jd*o for use, to ring as often as -the high 
priest moved, so as to announce his approach and 
retirement (Exoil 28:33-35). 

2, In Isa, 3:16-18 reference U made to little 
tinkling bells, which are worn to this day by 
women upon their wrists and ankles to attract at¬ 
tention and gain admiration. 

3, u Bells of the horses ” (Zech. 14:20) were 
probably u concave pieces or plates of brass, which 

a4-!vv^ An n+ + n aL +n ImtlOAO +li A eeVo r\f 

WC1C DUtUCL'UllCi? auitiujjcu uu iJUioou i-vi uuv lswivv wj. 

ornament” (Jnhn } JM1, Arch., §96). These by 
their tinkling served to enliven the animals, and 
in the caravans served the purpose of our modem 
sheep bells. In the passage referred to the motto 
“Holiness to the Lord,” which the high priest 
wore upon his miter, being also inscribed upon 


the bells of horses, predicted the coming of a t ; 
when all things, even to the lowest, should be sa 
tified to God. 

BELLOWS (Heb. Qgtt map-poo'-alch, blow 
Jer. 6:29 only, though other passages which sp 
of blowing the fire (Isa. 54:16; Ezek. 22:21), i 
refer to them; but as wood was the common i 
in ancient times, and kindles readily, a fan wc 
generally be sufficient. Bellows seem to h 
been of great antiquity in Egypt, and were u 
at the forge or furnace. They were worked 
the foot of the operator, pressing alternately u 
two skins till they were exhausted, and pulling 
each exhausted skin with a string held in 
hand. The earliest specimens seem to have b 
simply of reed tipped with a metal point whei 
came in contact with the fire. 

BELLY (Heb. usually bell'-ten , holh 

Gr. KotXia , hoy-lee'-ah ; also Heb. may-ee 

GfV.y(iorijp y gm-tare ', especially the bowels). Am 
the Hebrews and most ancient nations the b 
was regarded ns the seat of the carnal affectl 
as being, according to their view, that which : 
partakes of sensual pleasures (Tit. 1:12; Phil. 3 
Rom. 10:18). 

Figurative. It is used figuratively for 
heart, the innermost recesses of the soul (P 
18:8; 20:27; 26:22). The "belly of hell” 1 
ally, “ out of the womb of the nether world, 11 
strong plimse to express Jonah’s dreadful eo 
tion in the deep (Jonah 2:2). 

BELOMANCY, divination by arrows. 
Magic, p. 670. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR (Heb. -iKtWiba, bale-s) 
tsar'\ the name of the last native king of Bab 
mentioned in Daniel (chaps. 5, 7, and 8). ' 

name occurs also in Josephus, who identifies 
with the Babylonian king Nabonidus, in the wc 
“ the Baltasar. who by the Babylonians was cf 
Naboandelus.” Except for the references in t 
two places, viz., Daniel and Josephus, the n 
of Belshazzar was nowhere to be found. S 
the discovery of the Babylonian inscriptions, 1 
ever, the name has been frequently found. 
Babylonian it is found Bel-shar-usur, compose 
the name of the god Bel (Heb. Baal), the \ 
sharru, king , and the imperative singulai 
nasaru, to protect , the whole meaning, “Bel 
tect the king.” Belshazzar was the son of 
bonidua (556-539 1?. C.), a Babylonian, m 
Chaldean, who followed upon the throne of B 
Ion two incapable kings, and proved to be a 
of force and character. 

The historical inscriptions which have c 
down to us which relate to the last days of 
Babylonian empire give us no information 
cerning belshazzar, but bis existence and hi: 
lationship to the king are placed beyond doub 
the Babylonian contract tablets in which 1 
mentioned. One of these tablets mentions a 
of Belshazzar’s for which he had to give seer 
being thus compelled to conform to the same 
obligations as bound bis subjects. In all of 1 
he is specifically called “ son of the king.” Be; 
these commercial transactions and arrangem 
there are many records of gifts to tempk 
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bylonia by Belshazzar, especially to the shrine 
the sun god at Sippar. The reason of these 
ts to the temple at Sippar is unknown, though 
nas been suggested that at this time Belshazzar 
.y have been at the head of an army stationed 
the country of which Sippar was a prominent 
Y- 

ft seems probable that though Nabonidus con- 
ued to be king of Babylon until it was taken 
Cyrus and annexed to the Persian empire, 
lshnzzar was regent during part of the time, 
i hence was properly called king in the Book of 
niel. The events which led up to the fall of 
bylon are still not quite plain. As in the case 
the fall of Nineveh, Babylonian documents 
iling with the end of the state fail us, and we 
ist have recourse to the inscriptions of Cyrus 
nself, and these have not yet satisfactorily 
ved all the difficulties. 

rhere is some reason to hope that later discov- 
es may throw some light on Darius the Mede, 
1 on the relation of Belshazzar to the kingdom, 
i Babylon. —R. W. R. 

BELTESHAZ'ZAR (Heb. SXtfttjtAa, bale- 
h-ats-tsar ', BeVs prince ), the name given to 
niel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar in Baby- 
(Dan. 1:7, etc.). See Daniel. 

BEN (Heb. bane, son), a Levite “of the 

■ond degree,” one of the porters appointed by 
vid to the service of the ark (1 Chron. 15:18), 
C. 988. 

BEN- (Heb. ”15, bane , son of), often used as a 
ffix to scriptural proper names, the following 
rd being either a proper name, an appellative, 
abstract. 

BENA'IAQ (Heb. ben-aw-yawbuilt by 
wvah). 

L. The son of Jehoiada, the chief priest (1 Chron. 
5), and a native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. 23:20; 
Ihron. 11:22). He was placed by David (1 Chron. 
25) over his bodyguard of Cherethites and 
lethites (2 Sam. 8:18; 1 Kings 1:38; 1 Chron. 
17; 2 Sam. 20:23), and given a position above 
le thirty,” but not included among the “ first 
ee” of the mighty men (2 Sam. 23:22, 23; 
ffiron. 11:24, 25; 27:6). He was a very valiant 
n, and his exploits against man and beast which 
re him rank are recorded in 2 Sam. 23:21 ; 
Jhron. 11:22. He was captain of the host for 
: third month (1 Chron. 27:5). Benaiah re¬ 
ined faithful to Solomon during Adonijah’s 
empt on the crown (1 Kings 1:8, sq.). Acting 
ler Solomon’s orders, he slew Joab, and was 
minted to fill his position as commander of the 
ay (1 Kings 2:35 ; 4:4), B. C. 938. Jehoiada, 

! son of Benaiah, succeeded Ahithophel about 
: person of the king, according to 1 Chron. 
34. This is possibly a copyist’s mistake for 
tenaiah the son of Jehoiada.” 

1. A man of Pirathon, of the tribe of Ephraim, 

: of David’s thirty mighty men (2 Sam. 23:30; 
■hron. 11:31), and the captain of the host for the 
venth month (1 Chron. 27:14), B. C. 1000. 

L One of the princes of the families of Simeon, 
o dispossessed the Amalekites from the pasture 
iunds of Gedor (1 Chron. 4:36), B. C. about 715. 


4. A Levite in the time of David, who “played 
with the psaltery on Alamoth ” at the removal of 
the ark (1 Chron. 15:18, 20; 16:5), B. C. about 990. 

5. A priest appointed to blow the trumpet be¬ 
fore the ark when David caused it to be removed 
to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 16:24; 16:6), B. C. about 
990. 

6 . A Levite of the sons of Asaph, the son of 
Jeiel, and grandfather of Jahaziel, which latter 
was sent by God to encourage the army of Jehosha- 
phat against the Moabites (2 Chron. 20:14), B. C. 
before 896. 

7. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah, who was 
one of the overseers of the offerings to the Temple 
(2 Chron. 31:13), B. C. 726. 

8-11. Four Jews who had taken Gentile wives 
after the return from Babylon, B. C. 456. They 
were respectively of the “ sons ” of Parosh (Ezra 
10:25), Pahath-moab (v. 30), Bani (v. 36), and 
Nebo (v. 43). 

12. The father of Pelatiah, which latter was a 
“prince of the people” in the time of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 11:1), B. C. before 592. 

BEN-AM'MI (Heb. ben-am-mee', son 

of my kindred), son of Lot by his youngest 
daughter. He was the progenitor of the Am¬ 
monites (Gen. 19:38), B. C. 1897. 

BENCH (Heb. keh'-resh, a plank, usually 
rendered board), once the rowing benches of a 
ship (Ezek. 27:6). The same Hebrew term is used 
(Exod. 26:15, sq.) for the boards of the Taberna¬ 
cle (q. v.). See Chittim. 

BEN'E-BE'RAK (Heb. pTa-gln, ben-ay 
ber-ak', sons of lightning), one of the cities of Dan 
(Josh. 19:45), the present I bn Abrak, an hour from 
Jehud. Sennacherib mentions it as one of the 
cities besieged and taken by him (Sayce, Higher 
Crit. and the Mon., p. 430). 

BENEDICTION, an essential form of public 
worship was the priestly benediction, the form of 
which is prescribed in the law, “The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee : the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace ” (Num. 6:24-26), the promise being added 
that God would fulfill the words of the blessing. 
This blessing was pronounced by the priest, after 
every morning and evening sacrifice, with uplifted 
hands, as recorded of Aaron (Lev. 9:22), the 
people responding by uttering an amen. This 
blessing was also regularly pronounced at the 
close of the service in the synagogues (see KoM, 
Bib, Arch., i, -157). The Levifcg appear also to 
have hud the power of giving the blessing (2 Chron. 
30:27), ami the same privilege was accorded the 
king, as the viceroy of the Most High (2 Sam. 
6:18 ; 1 Kings 8:55). Our Lord is spoken of as 
blessing little children (Mark 10:16 ; Luke 24:50), 
besides the blessing on the occasion of the institu, 
tion of the Eucharist (Matt. 26:26). 

BEN'E-JA'AKAN (Heb. "|j^ ben-ay* 
yah-ak-awn f , children of Jaakan ), a tribe which 
gave their name to certain wells in the deseri 
which formed one of the halting places of th$ 
Israelites on their journey to Canaan (Num, 33:31, 
32). “ Bene-Jaakan is simply an abbreviation of 
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Beeroth-bene-Jaakan , wells of the children of Ja- 
nkan . Now, if the children of Jaakan were the 
same as the Horite family of Jakan mentioned in 
Gen. 36:27, the wells of Jaakan would have to be 
sought for on the mountains that bound the 
Arabah ” (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 

BEN'E-KE'DEM (Heb. ben-ay'- 

keh'-dem , “children of the East”) a people or 
peoples dwelling to the E. of Jordan, by which we 
are to understand not so much the Arabian desert, 
that reaches to the Euphrates, as Mesopotamia 
(Gen. 29:1; Job 1:3; Judg. 6:3,33; 7:12; 8:10, 
etc.). 

BENEVOLENCE, DUE (Gr. ? btyEiloykvT} 
Evvota) y a euphemism for marital duty (1 Cor. 7:3). 

BEN-HA'DAD (Heb. ben-had-ad', 

son of Hadad\ the name of three kings of Damas¬ 
cus : 

1. Probably the son (or grandson) of Rezon. 
In his time Damascus was supreme in Syria, and 
as an energetic and powerful sovereign he was 
courted by Baasha, king of Israel, and Asa, king 
of Judah. He finally closed with the latter on re¬ 
ceiving a largo amount of treasure, and conquered 
a great part of the N, of Israel, thereby enabling 
Asa to pursue his victories in the & (1 Kings 
15:18-20 ; 2 Cl iron. 16:2-4), B. 0. about 907. He 
probably continued to wage war successfully 
against Israel in OmrPs time (l Kings 20:34), 

J % £on of the preceding, and a king of great 
power and extended dominion. This is proven by 
the fact that thirty-two vassal kings accompanied 
him to his first siege of Samaria (l Kings 20:1). 
Ahab submitted as a vassal until he was required 
to give up his wives and children to Rcn-hadad, 
when he rebelled (vers. 2-9). Ben-hadad ordered 
his forces to be set in array against the city. 
Ahnb'snrmy, preceded by two hundred and thirty- 
two princes, went out against the Syrians while at 
their cups, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
Upon the supposition that Jehovah was a god of 
the bills, he resolved to fight the Israelites in the 
low country, and offered baide at Aphuk. The 
Syrians were defeated with a toss of one hundred 
thousand men, while twenty-seven thousand, were 
crushed by the full (perhaps in an earthquake) of 
the wall of Aphek, in which they hud taken refuge. 
Ben-hndad threw himself upon the mercy of Ahab, 
who spared his life on condition that he would 

_i. i-U „ A__ J.„1, t : "Utt T) .... T 

(vers. 10-34), B. C. 901-900. Some time after 
the death of Ahab, Ben-hadad renewed the war, 
but his plans and operations were defeated, being 
made known to Jehoram by Elisha (2 Kings 6:8, sq.), 
B. C. 893. Once more he attacked Samaria, and 
pressed the siege so closely that a terrible famine 
ensued, but the Syrians withdrew because of a 

■nmi in infnooft aninpir ttinTYi Viv flip AlmitrVlt.V 

(2 Kings 6:24 to 7:1-16), B. G 802. Seven years 
Inter Ben-lmdud, being sick, sent for Elisha, who 
was in Damascus, to inquire of him as to the re¬ 
sult of his sickness. The prophet announced that 
his sickness was not mortal, but that he should 
die, which prophecy was fulfilled by ihc king being 
smothered by llazael, who succeeded him (2 Kings 
8:7-15), B. 6. 885. 

3. A third king of Damascus, son of Hazael, 


and his successor on the throne of Syria, 
reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the 1 
power wielded by his father sank into insig 
cance. The dying Elisha prophesied that 
Syrians should be smitten at Aphek (2 Ki 
13:3), and his prophecy was fulfilled by Jehc 
beating Ben-hadad three times, and recovering 
cities taken from Israel (v. 25), B. 0. about f 
The misfortunes of Ben-hadad III are noticed 
Amos (Amos 1:4). 

BEN-HA'IL (Heb. ^TT'S, ben-Jchah'-yil, 
of strength , that is, w arriov\ one of the “ princ 
of the people sent by Jehoshaphat to teach tin 
habitants of Judah (2 Ohron. 17:7), B. C. 912. 

BEN-HA'NAN (Heb. ben-kl 

nawn\ son of one gracious ), the third namec 
the four “ sons ” of Shimon, of the tribe of Ju 
(1 Chron. 4:20), B. C. probably before 1300. 

BEN'INU (Heb. Wte, ben-ee-nooour son 
Levite who sealed the covenant with Nehen 
(Neh. 10:13), B. 0. 445. 

BEN'JAMIN (Heb.-p?;:a, bin-yaw-mene', 
of my right hand). 

1. The youngest of the sons of Jacob, and 
second by Rachel (Gen. 35:18),bornB.0. about L 

Personal History. Benjamin was probi 
the only son of Jacob born in Palestine, 
birth took place on the road between Beth-el 
Ephrath (Bethlehem), a short distance from 
latter. His mother died immediately, and ’ 
her last breath named him Ben-oni (son of my pi 
which name the father changed. We hear n 
ing more of Benjamin until the time when 
brethren went into Egypt to buy food. Jt 
kept him at home, for he said, “ Lest peradven 
mischief befall him ” (Gen. 42:4). The slor 
his going to Joseph, the silver cup, hi* appre 
sion, etc., Is fund I kr, nod discloses nothing be) 
a very strong affection manifested for him by 
father and brethren. 

The Tribe of Benjamin. In Gen. 4 
the immediate descendants of Benjamin are g 
to the number of ten, whereas in Num. 26:38 
only seven are enumerated, and some even ui 
different names. This difference may prob 
be owing to the circumstance that some of 
direct descendants of Benjamin died at an e 
period, or, at least, childless. (1) Numbers. 

+Vw-i -R-nci+ nnnenc +V10 ti»iho nnmbprprl tllll'tv 

thousand four hundred, ranking eleventh , but 
creased to forty-five thousand sis hundred at 
second census, ranking seventh, (2) Posit 
During tli.e wilderness journey Benjamin's posi 
was on the M r . side of the tube made with 
brother tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (K 
2:18-24). We have the names of the l *<snph 
of tin* tribe when it. set nut on its long rondfN 
2:22); of the spy (13:9); of the families of w 
the tribe consisted when it was marshaled at 
great halt in the plains of Moab, near Jer 
(Num. 26:38-41, 68), and of the “prince” 
was chosen to assist at the dividing of the 
(Num. 84:21). (3) Territory, The proxfrmt 

Benjamin to Ephraim during the march to 
promised land was maintained in the territf 
allotted to each. Benjamin lay immediate!, 
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ie S. of Ephraim, and between him and Judah. 
) Subsequent history. We may mention, among 
,e events of note, that they assisted Deborah 
udg. 5:14); they were invaded by the Ammon- 
3S (10:9); that they were almost exterminated by 
e other tribes because they refused to give up 
e miscreants of Gibeah (chs. 19, 20); that the re¬ 
aming six hundred were furnished with wives at 
ibesh-gilead and Shiloh (ch. 21). To Benjamin 
jlongs the distinction of giving the first king to 
e Jews, Saul being a Benjamite (1 Sam. 9:1; 
):20, 21). .After the death of Saul they declared 
emselves for Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. 2:15, sq.; 
Chron. 12:29). They returned to David (2 Sam. 
19; 19:16, 17). David having at last expelled 
e Jebusites from Zion, and made it his own resi¬ 
de, the close alliance between Benjamin and 
idah (Judg. 1:8) was cemented by the eircum- 
mce that while Jerusalem actually belonged to 
e district of Benjamin, that of Judah was im- 
sdiately contiguous to it. After the death of 
■lomon Benjamin espoused the cause of Judah, 
d the two formed a kingdom by themselves, 
i'ter the exile, also, these two tribes constituted 
e flower of the new Jewish colony (comp. Ezra 
1; 10:9). The prediction of Jacob regarding 
jnjamin’s future lot, or the development of his 
rsonal character in his tribe, is brief: “ Benja- 
n shall raven as a wolf: in the morning he 
all devour the prey, and at night he shall divide 
e spoil” (Gen. 49:27). The events of history 
st light on that prediction, for the ravening of 
s wolf is seen in the exploits of Ehud the 
mjamite (Judg. 3), and in Saul’s career, and 
pecially in the whole matter of Gibeah, so care- 
lly recorded in Judg. 20. So, again, the fierce 
>lf is seen in fight in 2 Sam. 2:15,16, at Gibeon, 
d again in the character of Shimei. Some find 
ich of the wolf of Benjamin in Saul of Tarsus, 
caking havoc of the Church.” 

2. A man of the tribe of Benjamin, second 
med of the seven sons of Bilhan, and the head 
a family of warriors (1 Chron. 7:10). 

3. An Israelite, one of the “ sons of Harim,” 
so divorced his foreign wife after the exile (Ezra 
:32), B. C. 456. He seems to be the same per- 
i who had assisted in rebuilding (Neb. 3:23) and 
rifying (Neh. 12:34) the walls of Jerusalem. 

BEN'JAMITE (1 Sam. 9:21; 22:7; 2 Sam. 
11, etc.), the patronymic title of the descend- 
ts of the patriarch Benjamin (q. v.). 

BE'NO (Heb. 153, beh-nohis son) is given as 
! only son, or the first of the four sons, of 
iziah the Levite, of the family of Merari, in 
Dhron. 24:26, 27. 

BEN-O'NI (Heb. ben-o-nee', son of 

pain), the name given by the dying Rachel to 
■ youngest son, but afterward changed (Gen. 
18) by his father to Benjamin (q, v.). 
BEN-ZO'HETH (Heb. nniT"j3, ben-zo- 
iythson of Zohetli ), a person named (1 Chron. 
0) as the second son of Ishi, a descendant of 
lah, or it may be that he was grandson of Ishi, 
ng the son of Zoheth himself. 

3E'0N (Heb. "(3^3, beh-ohn ', perhaps an early 
or for Meon, q.v.),one of the places fit for pastur¬ 


age (Nnni, 32:3, “ a place for cattle ”). It is more 
properly called Beth-banl-meon (Josh. 13:17), more 
briefly Baa I-meon (Mum. 32:38), and Beth-meon 
(Jcr, 48:23). 

BE'OR (Heb. beh-ore', a torch). 

1. The father of Bela, one of the kings of Edom 
(Gen. 36:32 ; 1 Chron. 1:43). 

2. The father of Balaam, the prophet hired by 
Balak to curse the children of Israel (Num. 22:5), 
B. C. about 1170. In 2 Pet. 2:15 he is called 
Bos or. 

BE'RA (Heb. 3^3, beh'-rah , gift , evil), king 
of Sodom at the time of the invasion of the five 
kings under Chedorlaomer, which was repelled by 
Abraham (Gen. 14:2, 17, 21), B. C. about 2250. 

BER'ACHAH (Heb. PCrta, ber-aw-kaw a 
blessing). 

1. One of the thirty Benjamite warriors who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:3). 

2. A valley between Bethlehem and Hebron, 
not far from En-gedi; noted as the place where 
Jehoshaphat overcame the Moabites and Ammon¬ 
ites (2 Chron. 20:26). 

BERACHI'AH (1 Chron. 6:39). See Bere- 

CHIAH, 2. 

BERAI'AH (Heb. ber-aw-yaw ', created 

by Jehovah ), next to the last named of the sons 
of Shimhi, and a chief Benjamite of Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. 8:21). 

BERE'A (Gr. B kpoia, ber'-oy-ah), a Macedonian 
city at the foot of Mount Bermius, once a large 
and populous city, the residence of many Jews, 
whose character for careful criticism in the study 
of the Scriptures was commended by St. Paul 
(Acts 17:10-13). Berea is now known as Verna, 
a place of some fifteen thousand people. 

BERECHBAH (Heb. beh-relc-yaw 

/too, blessed by Jehovah ). 

1. One of the sons (according to most authori¬ 
ties), or a brother (McC. and S., Cyc., s. v.), of Ze- 
rubbabel, of the royal line of Judah (1 Chron. 3: 
20), B. C. 536. 

2. The son of Shimea and father of Asaph, the 
celebrated singer (1 Chron. 6:39, A. V., “Bera- 
chiah; ” 15:17), B. C. 1000. He was one of the 
“ doorkeepers for the ark ” when it was removed 
from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. 15:23). 

3. The son of Asa, and one of the Levites that 
dwelt in the villages of the Netophathites after 
the return from Babylon (1 Chron. 9:16), B. C. 
about 536. 

4. The son of Meshillemofch, and one of the 
chiefs of Ephraim, who enforced the prophet 
Oded’s prohibition of the enslavement of their 
Judaite captives by the warriors of the northern 
kingdom (2 Chron. 28:12), B C. 741. 

5. The son of Meshezabeel and father of Me- 
shullam, who repaired a part of the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem (Noh. 3:4, 30), I lis grand daughter wnst i Hur¬ 
ried to Johanrm, the son of Tobiah (Nell. 6:18). 

6 . The son of Iddo ami father of Zechurmli [he 
prophet (Zech. 1:1, 7), B. C. before 520. 

BE'RED (Heb. beh'-red , hail). 

1. A son of Shuthelah and grandson of Ephraim 
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<( 1 Chron. 7:20), supposed by some to be identical 
with Becher (Num, 20:35). 

2. A town in the S. of Palestine (Gen. 16:14), 
between which and Kadesh lay the well Lahai-roi; 
supposed by some to be at El-Khulasah, twelve 
miles from Beer-sheba. 

BE'RI (Heb. ‘nSl, bay - ree f , well , fountain), a 
son of Zophah, and a mighty warrior of the tribe 
>of Asher (1 Chron. 7:36). 

BERI'AH (Heb. ber-ee'-aw, in evil , or 

son of evil). 

1. The last named of the four sons of Asher, 
.and father of Heber and Malchiel (Gen. 46:17 ; 
1 Chron, 7:30). His descendants were called 
Be Hites (Rum. 26:44, 45). 

2. A son of Ephraim, so named on account of 
-the state of his father’s house when he was born. 
Some of Ephraim’s sons had been slain by men 
of Gath “because they came down to take away 
their cattle ” (1 Chron. 7:23). 

3. A Benjamite, and apparently son of Elpaal. 
He and his brother Shema were ancestors of the 
inhabitants of Aijalon, and expelled the people of 
Gath (1 Chron. 8:13). His nine sons are enumer¬ 
ated in vers. 14-16. 

4. The last named of the four sons of Shimei, a 
Levite of the family of Gershom (1 Chron. 23:10, 
11). His posterity was not numerous, and was 
reckoned with that of his brother Jeush. 

BERriTES(Hcb. hab-ber-ee-ee'), only 

mentioned in Hum. 26:44, and the descendants of 
Beriah (q. v.), son of Asher (Gen. 46:17 ; Num. 
26:45). 

BE'RITES (Heb. ^5, bay-vee '), a people only 
mentioned in 2 Sam. 20:14, in the account of 
.Joab’s pursuit of Sheba, son of Bichri. Being 
mentioned in connection with Abel and Beth- 
maachah they seem to have lived in northern 
Palestine. Thomson (Land and Book ) places 

LiiCiii aii ui uaicu* Ulna no luununi^o 

with the Beroth, a city of the upper Galilee, not 
far from Cadesh, where, according to Josephus 
v, i, 18), the northern Canaanite confederacy 
pitched camp against Joshua. The story is tola 
in Josh. 11, where, however, the camp is located 
.at the waters of Merom. 

Klostermann, from the reading of the LXX (ot ev 
X a ppl), thinks the true reading may have been 
" an tne liicimtes."—vv. n. 

BE'RITHp the god (Judg. 9:46). See Gods, 
False. 

BERNI'CE (Gr. ’Bepv'ucy), the eldest daughter 
of Agrippa I, by his wife Cypros \ she wna 
espoused to Marcus, the son of Alexander, and 
upon his death was married to her uncle Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by whom she had two sons 
(Josephus, Ant., xviii, 5, 4 ; xix, 5, 1). After the 
death of Herod she lived for some time with her 
own brother, Agrippa II, probably in incestuous 
ax, ~ ™^a 

hufCluuluoc. outs in no ai tci n cuu uidLucu lu -l uiu- 

mon, king of Cilicia, but soon deserted him and 
returned to her brother. With him she visited 
Festus on his appointment as procurator of Judea, 
when Paul defended himself before them all (Acts 
25:13,23; 26:30). She afterward became the mis¬ 
tress of Vespasian and his son Titus. 


BERO'DACH-BAL'ADAN (Heb. ^ 
psA*?!, ber-o-dat;' bal-ad-awrd), the king of B, 
ylon who sent friendly letters and a gift to H 
ekiah upon hearing of his sickness (2 Kings 
12). He is also called, in Isa. 39:1, Meroda 

BALADAN (q. V.). 

BERCE'A. See Berea. 

BERO'THAH (Heb. mrri 1 -]^ bay-ro-tha 
Ezek. 47:16), or BER'OTHAI (Heb. Tr*, b 
ro-thaldee , cypress , 2 Sam. 8:8). Ezekiel mentis 
Beroth ah in connection with Hamath and Dam 
cus, as forming the northern boundary of the prt 
ised land as restored in his vision. Keil (Co 
in loc.) says : “Hamath is not the city of Ham 
on the Orontes, . . . but the kingdom of Harm 
the southern boundary of which formed the no) 
ern boundary of Canaan, though it cannot be gi’ 
with exactness.” Harper ( Bible and Mod. L 
p. 246) identifies Berothai with Beirut. 

BE'ROTHITE, an epithet of Naharai, Joa 
armor-bearer (1 Chron. 11:39), probably as a 
tive of Beeroth (q. v.). 

BERYL. See Mineral Kingdom. 

BE'SAI (Heb. ‘’Da, bes -aidee, subjugator , ■ 
tory), one of the heads of the Nethinim, wh 
descendants returned from Babylon (Ezra 2:- 
Nell. 7:52), B. C. 636. 

BESODE'IAH (Heb. ST^Da, bes-o-deh-ye 
in the counsel of Jehovah), the father of Jlest 
lam, which latter repaired “ the old gate ” of J( 
salem (Neh. 3:6), B. C. 445. 

BESOM (Heb. mat-at-ay'y a bro~ 

Isa. 14:23, “besom of destruction”). To sweep an 
as with a broom, is a metaphor still frequen 
the East for utter ruin. Jehovah treats Babj 
as rubbish, and sweeps it away, destruction se 
ing him as a broom. See Glossary. 

BE'SOR (Heb. “riiSa, bes-ore'y cold), a br 
flowing into the Mediterranean, about five m 

S. of Gaza. The place where two hundred 
David’s men remained while the Other tiOupS \. 
sued the Amalekites (1 Sam. 30:9, 10, 21). ' 

present Wady es Sheriah, according to soi 
others claim its location unknown. 

BESTEAD. See Glossary. 

BESTOW. See Glossary. 

BE'TAH (Heb. flUla, beld-takli, confidev 
called Tibhath (1 Chron. 18:8), a city of Sy 
Zobah, captured by David (2 Sam, 8:8), and yi 
ing much spoil of “brass.” Probably a city 
the eastern slope of Anti-Libanus. 

BE'TEN (Heb. held-ten. belly), one of 

cities on the border of the tribe of Asher (J< 
19:25 only). Identified by some as the pres 
el-Bahneh, a village with ruins five hours E. 
Akka. 

BETH (Heb. rra, bald-yUK), the name of 
second letter of the Hebrew alphabet, correspc 
ing to our R As an appellative, Beth is the n 
general word for house. (Gen. 24:32 ; 33:17 ; Jl 
18:31 j 1 Sam. 1:7). From this general use 
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BETHABARA 


BETH-BIREI 


nsition was natural to a house in the sense of a 
nily. Beth is frequently employed in com- 
ation with other words to form the names of 
ces. 

3ETHAB'ARA (Gr. B r)8afiapa, bay-thab-ar- 
, house of the ford), the place on the E. bank 
the Jordan where John was baptizing (John 
8 ); placed by Bonder at the ford *Aba rid i, junt 
of Beisan. The R. Y. reads, u in Bethany be* 
,d Jordan.” Many of the best Greek manu- 
ipts have “Bethany” instead of “Bethabara.” 
s is not the Bethany near Jerusalem. 

3ETH-A'NATH (Heb. ms, bayth em¬ 

it', house of response ), a fortified city of Naph- 
, named with Beth-sliemesh (Josh. 19:38; Judg. 
3), from neither of which the Canaanites were 
ielled, although made tributaries (Judg. 1:33). 
5ETH-A'N0TH(Heb.nW IT'S, bayth an- 
house of answers), a town in the mountains 
Judah (Josh. 15:59). 


BETH-AR'BEL (Heb. bsa'nN V\% bayth 
ar-bale', house of God's ambush). In IIos. 10:14 we 
read of Ephraim, “All thy fortresses shall be 
spoiled, as Shalman (q. v.) spoiled Beth-arbel in 
the day of battle,” “ Beth-arbcL is hardly the 
Arbela of Assyria—which became celebrated 
through the victory of Alexander—since the 
Israelites could scarcely have become so well 
acquainted with such a remote city, but in all 
probability the Arbela in Gat it tea Hftiptrior, a 
place in the tribe of Naphtftli between Sephoris 
and Tiberias” (K. and D., Com.). Sayce locates 
it near Pella on the E. of Jordan, and thus in the 
line of Moabite invasion. 

BETH-A'VEN (Heb. 'JJN mS, bayth aw'-ven, 
house of nothingness, i. e., idolatry), a place in the 
mountains of Benjamin (Josh. 7:2 ; 18:12 ; 1 Sam. 
13:5), E. of Bethel (Josh. 7:2), and between it 
and Michmash (1 Sam. l&fi). 

The place mentioned in Hos. 4:15 is not the 



Bethany. 


JETH'ANY (Gr. B rjQavia, bay-than-ee'-ah , 
se of dates). 

. A place on the E. of Jordan, the name of 
ch is substituted in the R. Y. for Bethabara 
s John 1:28). 

. A village situated on the eastern slope of 
mt Olivet, fifteen furlongs (about two miles) 
n Jerusalem. It is culled also the home of 
ery on account of its lonely situation ami the 
ilids who congregated there. It was the home 
..ti stums, and associated with important events 
Scripture history (Math 21:17; 26:6; Mark 
1 ; 14:3; Luke 24:50; John 11:1; 12:1); 
ed now Axnrjyeh, or Lwasariych, “the place 
jiizaviiH/’ consisting of about forty poor houses 
ibited by Moslems. 

ETH-AR'ABAH (Heb. tlSWl ms, bayth 
-ar-aw-baw', house of the desert), a town on the 
md of the Dead Sea, and one of six cities he¬ 
wing to Judah on the N. border of the tribe 
■h, 15:6, 61). It was afterward included in the 
of the towns of Benjamin (Josh. 18:22). It 
ailed Arabah in Josh. 18:18. 

ETH-A'RAM (Heb. t T\T\ mg, bayth haw¬ 
in', mountain house, or town of the height), a 
ri of Gad, opposite Jericho, and Lhree miles E. 
oi'dnu (Josh. 13:27). Named Julias, or Bivins, 
Herod, after the wife of Augustus; and the 
lent <??■ Bameh, 


same, but, as Amos 4:4 and 6:5 clearly show, a 
name which Hosea adopted from Amos 6:5 for 
Beth-el (the present Beilin) to show that Beth-el, the 
house of God, had become Beth-aven, the house of 
idols, through the setting up of the golden calf 
there (1 Kings 12:29). 

BETH-AZMA'VETH (Heb. rnm ms 

bayth az-maw'-veth, house of Azmaveth), a village 
of Benjamin, the inhabitants of which, forty-two 
in number, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Neh. 7:28 ; “Azmnveth*” Neh. 12:29 ; Ezra 2:24). 

BETH-BA'AL-ME'ON (Heb. ITS 

bayth bah'-al me-own', house of Baal-meon 
one of the places assigned to Reuben in the plains 
E. of Jordan (Josh. 13:17), known formerly as 
Baal-meon (Num. 32;38) or Beon (32:3), to which 
the Beth was possibly a Hebrew prefix. It is iden¬ 
tified with the present ruins of Myun, three 
quarters of an hour S. E. of Heshbon. 

BETH-BA'RAH (Heb. irTiS ms, bayth baw- 
raw', house of crossing), a chief ford of Jordan. 
Possibly the place of Jacob’s crossing (Gen. 32: 
22 ), S. of the scene of Gideon’s victory (Judg. 
7:24), and where Jephtha slew the Ephraimites 
(Judg. 12:4). Not identified. 

BETH-BIR'EI (Heb. ms, bayth Hr- 

eehouse of a creative one), a town of Simeon, 






BETH-CAR 


BETH-GAMUL 


inhabited by the descendants of Slumet (1 Citron. 
4:31) \ the Bethdebaoth of Josh. 10:6* or simply 
I^ebuoth (Josh. 10:32), Not identified with any 
present locality. 

BETH'-CAR (Heb. ^ bayth kar, sheep 
house), the place to which the Israelites pursued 
the Philistines from Mizpah (1 Sam. 7:6-12). 
From the unusual expression, “ under Betlncar," 
it would seem that the place itself was on a height 
with a road at its foot. Its situation is ml 
known. 

BETH-DA'GON (Heb. baytli-daw- 

gohnhouse of Dagon), 

1. A city in the low country of Judah, about 
five miles from Lydda, near Philistia (Josh. 
15:41). 

2. A town near the S. E. border of Asher 
(Josh. ] 9:27). 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM (Heb. rra, 

bayth dibhLw-thcth'ypm, home of two cukes of 
fys), a city of Moub denounced by Jeremiah (Jer. 
48:22); called Almon-dlbluthaim (Num. 33:46) and 
Diblath (Ezek. 6:14). 

BETH'-EL (Heb.^N”!!" 1 ^, bayth-ale', house of 
God). 

1. A town about twelve miles N. of Jerusalem, 


lurnge. it receivcu me mime ui r>ouu-ei, uuusu 
of God” because of its nearness to or being the 
very place where Jacob dreamed (28:10—22). 
Beth-ei was assigned to the Ben ja mites, but they 
appear to have been either unable to take it or 
careless about doing so, as we find it taken by the 
children of Joseph (Judg. 1:22-26). 

Being very close to the border of Ephraim, we 
are less surprised Lu find iu m ihe kingdom uf iuc 
Ten Tribes after the disruption of the kingdom. 
It seems to have been the place to which the ark 
was brought (Judg. 20:26—28). It was one of the 
three places which Samuel selected to hold court 
(1 Sam. 7:16), mul Jeroboam chose Beth-cl as one 
of t he two [daces in which he set up golden calves 
(1 Kings 12:28-33), King Josinli removed all 
traces of idolatry, mid restored the true worship of 
Jehovah (2 Kings 23:15-20). Bethel was occu¬ 


pied by people returning from Babylon (co 
Ezra 2:28 with Neh. 11:31). 

Beth-el being, as laid down by Eusebius and 
rome, twelve miles from Jerusalem and on the ri 
hand of the road to Shechem, corresponds preci: 
to the ruins which bear the name Beitin. 
stands upon the point of a low rocky ric 
between two shallow wadies , which unite and 
into the Wady Suweinit toward the S. E. 

2. Knobel suggests that this is a corrupt ri 
ing for Bethul or Bethuel (Josh. 19:4; 1 Ch 
4:30), in the tribe of Simeon. 

BETH'-EL, MOUNT OF, the southern ra 
of mountains belonging to Beth-el (Josh. 16:1 
Beth-el is here distinguished from Luz because 
reference is not to the town of Beth-el, but to 
mountains, from which the boundary ran ou 
Luz. 

BETH'-ELITE, a name by which Hiel, 
rebuilt Jericho (1 Kings 16:34), was called, bi 
a native of Beth-el (q. v.) in Benjamin. 

BETH-E'MEK (Heb. ma, bayth ) 

Ay'-mek , house of the valley), a city of Ashe 
the S. of the valley of Jiphthah-el (Josh. 19:27), 
yet discovered. 

BE'THER (Heb. "ira, beh'-ther , dissect 
separation ), a range of m 
tains named in Cant, 2:17, 
perhaps the same as 
“ mountains of spices ” (8 

BETHES'DA (Gr. 

Beada, bay-thes-dah*, housi 
mercy , or of the stream 
pool in Jerusalem near 
sheep gate (Neh. 3:1 ; 12 
John 6:2). Incorrectly i 
titled with the modern Bii 
Israil. Robinson identifii 
with the pool of the Vi 
in the Kedron vallev as 
Conder. Captain W a 
thinks it the same as 
pool near the N. W. co 

-4? J--U „ TT „„„„ A Iv 

Ui liic iiaiaiu aL^aj auu n 

convent of the Sisters of S 
Still another identification is with the half-t 
water reservoir adjoining the Church of St. A 
which the older writers call the piscina inle 

J.LJ LUC LJILie UJ. LUC UJ uoauca IU ivaa uiauiigui 

from Birket-Israil, called the sheep pool, 
around it five porches were traced. 

BETH-E'ZEL (Heb. bayth 

af-tsd, near house, Mic. 1:11), “Most like!} 
same us Azal Elecln M:5), a pin- 

the neighborhood of Jerusalem, to the E. of 

muuiil Ui OjjlyuS) aS JLJuiii IS ± I GC^UCII oj j GIGlttC 

the names of places ” (K. and H., Com., Micat 
BETH-GA'DER (Heb. “"H-rmS, bayth- 
dare', home of ike mill), n place in the till 
Judith, of which Hareph is named as “ father 
founder (1 Chrom 2:51), Probably identical 
Geode (q, V.) of Josh. 15:58. 

BETH-GA'MUL(Heb. 1 5TO.5 bayth 

mool*, camel house ), a city of Moab (Jer. 45 
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cei.h-el. 


originally Luz (Gen. 28:19). It was here that 
Abraham encamped (Gen. 12:8 ; 13:S), and the 
district is still pronoun cm3 as suitable for pas- 






BETH-GILGAL 


BETH-LEHEM 


t is about forty-five miles S. E. of the Sea 
Galilee, and although it has been deserted for 
l tunes the massive houses look as though the 
labitunts had just left them ,T (Osborn). Called 
.v Um-el-Jemal, near Boarali, one of the de- 
ted cities of the Hauran. Orelli ( ComJer.) 
dares the site unknown. 

BETH-GIL'GAL (Hob. bsbitt rr>a, bayth 

home of Qilgtd, Neh. ] 2:20), a place 
m which the sons of lhe singers gathered to¬ 
iler for the celebration of the rebuilding of the 
lls of Jerusalem; doubtless the same its Gil- 
, (q. V.). 

5ETH-H AC'CEREM (Heb. d'nStl PP^ bayth 

:~keh*-T(tm> y home of a vimyard), a beacon sta- 
1 near- Tckoah, now Token (Jer. 6:1); a lofty 
■minence, some forty feet high, S. R of Beth- 
cm, used for signaling upon occasions of invu- 
i. Here the Crusaders established a strong 
tress. 

BETH-HAG'GAN (Heb. ^ mn, bayth 
home of the garden), a place by way of 
idi King A laud a h tied from Jehu (2 Kings if: 27, 
V., “ garden house ”). The « garden house 11 
not have been in the royal gardens, but must 
e stood at some distance from the city of 
reel, as Abaziah went away by the road thither, 
was not wounded tid lie reached the height of 
V near Jiblcam. 

3ETH—HA'RAN (Heb. "j^“ bayth haw- 

m', mountain house), a fenced city E. of Jor- 
, “built,’ 1 i. e., restored and fortified, by the 
lites (Xum, 82:36). Ho doubt the same as 

'H-ARAM (q. V.). 

iETH-HOG'LA (Josli. 15:6), or BETH- 
IG'LAH (18:19 ; Heb. rpa, bayth k/wg- 

", house of a partridge ), a place on the border 
Judah and of Benjamin, and belonging to the 
er tribe (18:21). 

5ETH—HO'RON (Heb. ‘p l "nn bayth Jcho- 

e / , house of the hollow or cavern), the name of 
[owns, an il upper " and a “ nether 11 (Josh, 
i, 5; i Chron. 7:24; 2 Chron, 8:5), on the road 
n Gibcon to AsHiknh (Josh, 10:10, 11) and the 
listiue plain (L Sam, 1,3:18). Beth-boron lay 
the boundary line between Ben jam in and 
irarm {Josh. 16:3, 5; 18:13, 14), was assigned 
■Iphmim, and given to the Kohutldtes (Josh, 
i2; ] Chron, 6:68). It, is mid (l Chron, 7:24) 
j Sherah built Beth-boron the nether, and the 
or, mid U^en-sheruh, The building referred 
ms merely an enlarging and fortifying of these 
us, Shcrab was probably an heiress, wlm had 
dved these places as her inheritance, and 
*ed them to bo on 1 urged by her family. 

These places still exist, and are called by 
■hie names meaning ‘ upper 1 and * lower/ 
y are separated by about half an hour’s jour- 
The upper village is about four miles from 
eon, the road always on the ascent. The de- 
t begins from the upper to the lower village, 
that road is one of the roughest and steepest 
Palestine ; it is still used ns the road from the 
it, and is a key to the country; it was after- 
d fortified by Solomon. Old tanks and mass¬ 


ive foundations exist ” (Harper, Bible and Mod. 
Dis. y p. 159). 

It was along this pass that Joshua drove the 
discomfited allies against whom he went out in 
defense of the Glbewiites (Josli, 10:10); and by 
the same route one of three companies of Philis¬ 
tine spoilers came against Israel (1 Sam. 18:18). 

“The importance of the road upon which the 
two Beth herons were situa ted, the main approach 
to the interior of the country from the hostile 
districts on both sides of Palestine, at once ex¬ 
plains and justifies the frequent fortification of 
these towns at different periods of the history ” 
(1 Kings 9:17; 2 Chron. 8:5; 1 Macc. 9:50; Judg. 
4:4, 5), 

BETH-JESH'IMOTH (Heb. rmrtf'ft rrs, 

bayth hah-yesh-ee-moth', house of deserts), a town 
in Moab, not far E. of the mouth of the Jordan 
(Ntim. 33:19,« Uelh-jesimoth ; ” Josh. 12:3; 13:20; 
lizek. 25:9). Belonging to Sihon, king of the 
Amoritcs (Josli. 12:3). 

BETH-JES'IMOTH, another form of Beth- 

JESHIMOTH (q. V.). 

BETH-LE-APH'RAH (Heb. rna, 

bayth Butf-ran/, home of dust; so in R. V., 
Mic, 1:10; u house of Apharuh” in the A, Y.)> a 
place between Joppa and Gnssn. 
BETH-LEB'AOTH (Hub. rtob TT^layth 

tch-aw-otld, house of lionesses), a town in the lot of 
Simeon (Josh. 19:6), in the extreme S. of Judah 
(15:32), where it is given as Lebaoth (q. v.). 

BETH'-LEHEM (Heb. &tlb ITS bayth leh’- 
khem, house of bread; Gr. B^Xee/q bayth-le-hem '). 

1. A town in Palestine, near which Jacob 
buried Rachel, then known as Ephrnth (Gem 33: 
19; 48:7). U is also culled Bethdehcin Ephrulah 
(Mic, 5:2), Beth-lehcm-judah (l Sam. 17:12), 
Bethlehem of Judea (Matt, 2:1), and the city of 
havid (Luke 2:4; John 7:42). The old name 
lingered long after Israel occupied Palestine 
(Ruth 1:2; 4:11; 1 Sam, 17:12; Fsa. 132:6; Mic. 
5 :2, etcA 4t If the derivations of the lexicons 
are to be trusted, tlm name in its present 
shape appears to have been an attempt to trims, 
late the earlier Eplirata into Hebrew language 
and idiom, just as the Arabs have, in their turn, 
with it further slight change of meaning, con¬ 
verted it into Beit-frthm, ‘house of flesli*” (MeC, 
and S., Cyc. t s, v.). 

After the conquest Beth-lehem fell to Judah 
(Judg, 17:7; 1 Sam. 17:12; Ruth 1:1, 2); Ibxan 
of Beth-lehem judged Israel after Jephthah (Jiuig. 
12 :8); Elimelech, the husband of Naomi and 
father-in-law of Ruth, was a Beth-Jehemite (Ruth 
1:1, 2), as was also Book (2:1, 4, 11). 

David was bom in Beth-lehem, and here he was 
anointed as future king by Samuel (1 Sam. 16:1, 
sq.); here was the well from which David’s three 
heroes brought him water (2 Sam. 23:15, sq.), 
thought to be the same wells still existing in the 
N. side of the village, and three iu number; it 
was the birthplace of the Messiah (Matt. 2:1), 
and its male children were slain by order of Herod 
(2:16, comp. Jer. 31:15; Mic. 5:2). This Beth-lehem 
is about five miles S. of Jerusalem, and elevated 
two thousand five hundred and fifty feet above 
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BETH-LEHEMITE 


BETHSAIDA 


the sea level, or one hundred feet higher than 
Jerusalem itself. 

2. A town in the portion of Zebulun, named 
only in connection with Idala (Josh. 19:15). Dr. 
Robinson locates it at Beit-lahm, about six miles 
W. of Nazareth, and lying between that town and 
the main road from Akka to Gaza. 

BETH'-LEHEMITE, an inhabitant of Beth¬ 
lehem (q. y.) in Judah (1 Sam. 16:1, 18 ; 17:58; 
2 Sam. 21:19). 

BETH'-LEHEM-JU'DAH, a more distinc¬ 
tive title (Judg. 17:7, 8, 9 ; 19:1, etc.; Ruth 1:1, 
2; 1 Sam. 17:12) of Bethlehem, 1 (q. v.). 

BETH-MA'ACHAH (Heb. m3, 

bayth mah-alc-aw ' house of Maakah), a place to 
which Joab went in pursuit of Sheba the son of 
Bic): A (2 Sam. 20:14). It was quite close to Abela, 


BETH-PE'OR (Heb. m3, baythpt- 
house , or temple , of Peor ), a place in Moab I 
Jordan, abominable for its idolatry. It beloi 
to Reuben (Josh. 13:20; Deut. 3:29; 4:46). 
was the last halting place of the children of Is 
and in the valley near by was that in w 
Moses rehearsed the law to Israel and was br 
(Deut. 4:44-46; 34:6). 

BETH'PHAGE (Gr. bayth-fag 

house of unripc fgs) f on Mount Olives, and or 
way from Jerusalem to Jericho, close to Beth 
A Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem (1 
21:1; Mark 11:1; Luke 19:29). No trace of it 
remains. It is not once mentioned in the 
Testament, though frequently in the Talmud. 

BETH-PHE'LET (Neh. 11:26). See B 

PALET. 



Beth-lehem. 


so that the names of the places are connected 
in v. 15, and afterward as Abel-beth-maachah 
(1 Kings 15:20; 2 Kings 15:29); also called 
Abel-maim (2 Chron. 16:4). 

BETH-MAR'CAB0TH(Heb.ni33^3n m3, 

bayth ham-mar-kaw-both' , place of chariots) ^ a 
town of Simeon, in the extreme S. of Judah, in 
which dwelt some of the descendants of Sliimei 
(Josh. 19:5 ; 1 Chron. 4:31). 

TfcT7lFTITT TUTT1/A%T /TT 1 T L/ 

JJUX1X—1UU Viil J - • 1 77 J UlttfUO tftv- 

oum\ house of habitation ), a place in the tribe of 
Reuben (Jer. 48:23); elsewhere (Josh. 13:17) in 
the full form Beth-baal-meon (q. v.). 

BETH-NIM'RAH (Heb. itTOJ m3, bayth 
nim-raw ', house of the leopard ), one of the towns 
“ built,” i. e., fortified, by the tribe of Gad (Num. 

SQ-RfiV null pH sirrmlv Nl' T P AH ^ in N lirn 

BETH-PA'LET (Heb. tabs rva, bayth peh’- 
let , house of escape ), a town in the S. of Judah 
(Josh. 15:27), assigned to Simeon, and inhabited 
after the captivity (Neh. 11:26, A. V,, “ Beth- 
phelet ”). 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ (Heb. Y^ m3, bayth 
pats-tsates ', house of dispersion ), a city of Issachar 
(Josh. 19:21). Site unknown. 


BETH-RATHA (Heb. m3, bayth 
faio', house of Rctpha , or giant), a name oceui 
in the genealogy of Judas as a son of Es 
(1 Chron. 4:12). 

BETH-RE'HOB (Heb. 3in"l m3, bayt, 
Ichobe'y house of the street), a place near w 
was the valley where lay the town of Lais 
Dan (Judg. 18:28). This valley is the upper 
of the Huleh lowland, through which the ce 

f'minAfi r\ Tnfldon nnrl Kit wViinVi T 

Dan, the present Tell el Kadi, stood. The 
monites secured mercenary soldiers from I 
reliob to fight against David (2 Sam. 10:6; Rc 
v. 8). 

BETHSATDA (Gr. B rfiaaida^ bayth-sahee-i 
house of fish). 

1. A city in Galilee, on the W. coast of the 
of Tiberias (John 1;44 , 12:21). It was the n. 
place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, and a freq 
resort of Jesus. Our Lord upbraided its inh 
ants for not receiving his teachings (Luke 1C 
Dr. Robinson infers that Bethsaida was noi 
from Capernaum, as does also Edersheim. 
latter says ( Life and Times of Jesus, ii, 3 
“From the fact that Mark names Bethsaida. 
John Capernaum, as the original destinatk 
the boat, we would infer that Bethsaida was 
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■ BETH-SHAN 


BETRAY 


ling quarter of, or rather close to, Capernaum. 
. Further, it would explain how Peter and 
.drew, who, according to John, were of Beth- 
da, are described by Mark as having their home 
Capernaum. . . . This also suggests that in a 
lse—as regarded the fishermen—the names 
re interchangeable, or, rather, that Bethsaida 
s the ‘Fisherton’ of Capernaum.” 

Robinson identifies as its probable site 'Ain et 
big hah , a small village in a little wady, with a 
>ious stream bursting from an immense fountain. 
2. Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, afterward called 
lias. There is every presumptive evidence that 
s city in Gaulonitis, on the E. side of the sea, is 
.t “in the desert place” where Christ fed the 
3 thousand (Luke 9:10-17) and “healed them 
X had need of healing.” Here he also restored 
: blind man to sight (Mark 8:22-26), as it would 
on the road to Csesarea Philippi, next visited 
our Lord (v. 27). 

X was originally a small town; but Philip the 
rarch, having raised it to the rank of city, 
led it Julias, after Julia, the daughter of the 
iperor Augustus (Josephus, Ant., xviii, 2, 1). 
flip died and was buried here. Some identify 
locality with a spur of the mountains E. of the 
■dan valley, called by the Arabs El Teh Smith 
Geog ., p. 458) thinks that it is not neces- 
y to accept more than one Bethsaida. 

3ETH'-SHAN (Heb. rPS, bayth shawn ', 

Sam. 81:10, 12; 2 Sam. 21:12), or BETH- 
[E'AN (Heb. bayth shg-awn', house 

?ase, security ), a city on the road from Jerusalem 
Damascus about fourteen miles from the lower 
t of Lake Gennesaret. At this place the corpse 
3aul was exposed (Judg. 1:27; 1 Sam. 31:10). 
;he time of Samuel it furnished provision for 
king’s household (1 Kings 4:12). The tribes 
not seem able to subdue the Canaanites here 
sh. 17:11, 16; Judg. 1:27; 1 Chron. 7:29). 
vas, however, at one time under the power of 
Israelites, for in the flourishing days of Sol¬ 
on it had to bear its part in contributing to 
heavy expenses of the royal table (1 Kings 
), 21; 4:12). Cornier {Palestine^ App.) iden- 
3s it with the present Bdsdn. 
JETH-SHE'MESH (Heb. 12573125 bayth 

V-meshj house of the sun). 

A sacerdotal city (Josh. 21:16 ; 1 Sam. 6:15 ; 
hron. 6:59) in the tribe of Dan, on the N. bound- 
of Judah (Josh. 15:10), toward Philistia 
4am. 6:9, 12). The expression “went down” 
sh. 21:16 ; 1 Sam. 6:21) seems to indicate that 
town was lower than Itirjath-jearim; and 
L'e was a valley of cornfields attached to the 
jo (1 Sam. 6:13), It was a u suburb city” 
di. 21:16; I Chron. 6:59), and contributed to 
niton's expenses (1 Kings 4:0), In an engage- 
it between JchoasU, king of Israel, and 
nmh, king of Judah, the latter was defeated 
made prisoner (2 Kings 14:11, 13 ; 2 Chron. 
11, 23). In the time of Ahaz the Philistines 
lpied it (2 Chron. 28:18), and to this place the 
was returned (1 Sam. 6:19). The number 
n at Beth-shemesh for irreverently examining 
holy shrine is recorded as fifty thousand and 


seventy. “ In this statement of numbers we are- 
not only struck by the fact that in the Hebrew 
the seventy stands before the fifty thousand, which 
is very unusual, but even more by the omission of 
the copula 1 ( [vawv , and), which is altogether un¬ 
paralleled. ... We can come to no other con¬ 
clusion than that the number fifty thousand is 
neither correct nor genuine, but a gloss which has, 
crept into the text through some oversight ” (K. 
and D., Com,., in loc.). It was identical with Ir- 
shemesh (Josh. 19:41), and is probably preserved 
in the modern Ain-shems , on the N. W. slopes of 
the mountains of Judah. 

2. A city near the southern border of Issachar,, 
between Mount Tabor and the Jordan (Josh. 19:22). 
Keil thinks this to be a Levitical city. 

3. One of the “fenced cities” of Naphtali 
(Josh. 19:38 ; Judg. 1:33), from which and from 
Beth-anath the Canaanites were not driven out. 

4. The name given by Jeremiah (43:13) to On? 
(q. v.), the Egyptian city usually called Heliopolis.. 

BETH'-SHEMITE, an inhabitant (1 Sam. 
6:14, 18) of the Beth-shemesh (q. v.) in Judea. 

BETH-SHIT'TAH (Heb. Siiaia rrca, bayth 
shit-taw ', house of the acacia ), a town not far from 
the Jordan to which the Midianites fled from 
Gideon (Judg. 7:22). 

BETH-TAP'PUAH (Heb. msn ma, bayth 
tap-poo'-akh, house of apples ), a town about five* 
miles W. of Hebron (Josh. 15:53), same as mod¬ 
ern Teffuh Another town in Judah was knowiL 
by the simple name of Tappuah (q. v.). 

BETHU'EL (Heb. btona, betk -i oo-ale ', de¬ 
stroyed of God). 

1. A southern city of Judah, sometimes called 
Bethul or Beth-el (1 Chron. 4:30; Josh. 19:4; 
12:16 ; 1 Sam. 30:27). Named with Eltolad and 
Hormah. 

2. The son of Nahor by Milcah ; the nephew of : 
Abraham, and father of Rebekah (Gen. 22:22, 23 ; 
24:15, 24, 47). In eh. 25:20 and 28:5 he is called 
“ Bethuel the Syrian.” In the narrative of Re- 
hefcah’s marriage he is mentioned as saying, 
11 Thu thing proceeded i from the Lord ” (oil. 24:50),. 
while her brother Laban takes the leading part in 
the transaction. 

BE'THUL (Heb. "biriSlj beth-ool' , contraction 
for Bet hud), a town in the S. of Simeon, named 
with Eltolad and Hormah (Josh. 19:4). 

BETH'-ZUR (Heb. ma, bayth tsoor', 
house of the rock), a town which fell to Judah t and 
situated in the mountain district (Josh, 15:58). 
From 1 Chron. 2:45 Belh-zur would seem to have 
been founded by the people of Maon. It was 
“ built,” h e., probably fortified, by Rolmboam 
(2 Chron, 11:7); mid after the captivity the 
people of Beth-Jtnr aided Nehcmmh m rebuilding 1 
the wall of Jerusalem (Noli. 3:16). 

BET'QNIM (Heb. bcto-7i ccm' t hollows), 

a town in the tribe of Gad (Josh. 13:26), probably 
the ruin of Batneh on Mount Gilead. 

BETRAY (Gr, Trapadidu/u, par-addd'-o-mce y , 
to give into the hands of another), the term used 
of the act of Judas in delivering up our Lord to 
the Jews (Matt. 26:16; Mark 14:10 ; Luke 22:4, 6). 
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BETROTHAL. See Marriage. 

BEU'LAH (Heb. rfcwa, beh-oo-lawmarried), 
figurative of Judea (Isa. 62:4), and then of the 
Church. “The Church in its relation to Jehovah 
is a weak but beloved woman, which has him for 
its Lord and husband” (54:5). 

BEVERAGE. See Drink. 

BEWITCH, the rendering of two Greek 
words: (I) kgianiyt, cxds'-tay»mee, to throw out of 
pottUion, used of Simon Magus, who bewitched, 

L e., carried away with wonder, the people of 
Sail! a via (Acts 8: St) ; (2) finemivto, hm*foth f ce-nu, 
to mislead hi/pretense, to charm, fascinate (Gal. 3:1). 

BEWRAY. See Glossary. 

BEYOND (Heb. *1$?, ay'-ber, the region or 
country beyond ; Or. rrlpav, person). The phrase 
“beyond Jordan" frequently occurs in Scripture. 
To ascertain its meaning we must take into ac¬ 
count the situation of the writer. With Moses, 
writing upon its eastern bank, it usually signified 
the country \V. of the river (Gen. 50:10,11; Dent, 
1:1, 5 j 3:S t 20; 4:46), but with Joshua after he 
crossed the river it meant the reverse (Josh. 5:1; 

12:7 ; 22:7). In Mn 11, 4:15 1 ( beyond Jordu n ” 
designates, after the two lands already mentioned, 
it new luud us the theater of the working of Jesus, 
viz., Perea. 

BE'ZAI (Heb. “^5, bay-tsah'ee , probably sub¬ 
jugator), the head of one of the families who re¬ 
turned from Babylon to the number of three 
hundred and twenty-four, including himself (Ezru 
2:17 ; Neh. 7:23), R C, 536. Either ho or his 
family is probably referred to (Nelu 10:18) ns 
sealing the covenant, lb C. 145. 

BEZAL'EEL (lleb. bcts-abalc', in 

the shadow [protection] of God). 

1. The artificer to whom was intrusted the 
design and construction of the tabernacle and its 
furniture in the wilderness. Enr this work he 
was specially chosen and inspired by Jehovah. 
With him was associated Aholiab, though Beza- 
leel appears to have been chief. He was the son 
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38:22), B. C. 1210. 

2. One of the sons of Pahath-moab, who di¬ 
vorced his foreign wife after the captivity (Ezra 
10:30), B. C, 456. 

iJUi'ZHJlS. (Ueb.jGr- 1 , oe/i'-ze/c, ugtiming). 

1. The residence of Adoni-bezek (q. v.), and 
inhabited by Canaanites and Perizzites (Judg. 1:4, 
5). It must have been in the mountains (“ up ”) 
near Jerusalem, possibly on the eminence near 
Deir el-Ghafr, four and a half miles S. W. of 
Bethlehem. 

2. The place of gathering where Saul numbered 
the forces of Judah and Israel before going to the 
relief of Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. 11:8). It would 
seem to be at Khulat-Maleh , on the descent to 
Jordan, near Suecoth. 

BE'ZER (Heb. beh'-tser, ore). 

1. The sixth named of the eleven sons of Zo- 
phah, of the descendants of Asher (1 Chron. 7:37). 

2. A Reubenite city of refuge E. of Jordan 
(Deut. 4:23 ; Josh. 20:8, etc.). 


BIBLE. 1. Name. The term by which t 
Christian sacred book is designated, usually call 
“ The Holy Bible.” The word is derived fr< 
the Gr. r^i jUp?ua (ta bib'-lce+ah, the books), and 
chosen because the Bible embraces a number 
distinct books, written in widely separated tin 
and by different antitors and in three difieri 
languages. The singular is used because of i 
essential unity of the many books, which togetl 
give us the gradual development of the div 
scheme of redemption. 

2, Divisions. The Bible is divided into t 
sets of books, called respectively the Old and i 
New Testament. The term Testament is borrow 
from the Gr. diaftfyto} ( dee-ath-ay'-kay, covena : 
and was chosen because it states the theme of 
books, namely, the covenant of salvation wh 
God has made with man. 

The Old Testament is in the Hebrew langua 
and embraces the Hebrew canonical writings, 
is made up of thirty-nine books. These 
divided by the Hebrews into three distinct class 

(1) The Law (Tomb), which comprises the 1 
books of Moses—Genesis, Exodus, Lcvitk 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These are the v 
oldest of the biblical books. Portions of Gem 
are fixed verbal traditions of times long prior 
Abraham, and which were incorporated into 
work which Moses prepared. These were f 
regarded by the Jews m the most no thorite t 

(2) The Prophets s according to the Hebrew cla 
fixation, embraced the books of Joshua, Judj 
t and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, Isaiah, Jerem: 
Ezekiel, Ilosen, Joel, Amos, Obudmh, Jor 
Mieah, Nahum, liabakkuk, Zephnui&h, Hag 
Zech n ri it1 1 , Sint add. Th o h i Stori cal hooks o f 
class were elevated to the high rank of “ Prt 
ets ” partly because of their antiquity, but chi 
because of the belief that they were prepared 
the prophets whose history is there recor 
(Samuel, Nathan, Gad) or because the times th 
selves were so potently determined by their p 
mice and influence. (3) The Hagiographa 
Sacred Scriptures). Those were divided 
three classes: (n) Psalms, Proverbs, Job ; (5) 
Canticles Ruth, La mentations. Ecclesiastes. 
Esther; (c) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 am 
Chronicles. The Christian Church has 

ferred to depart from tlm Hebrew classil 
tion, which gives a higher authority and sant 

I J... „ /,i‘ |1.A .O. t , tt.nn tn julwits ‘ nnrl VAO’ 

ing all as equally inspired, has made the nat 
division of the Old Testament books into (1) 
Historical, (2) The Poetical, (ft) The Prophetic 
3. The Canon of Scripture is a plow 
which the catalogue of the authoritative sa 
writings is designated. The idea of cationi 
or the right of u book to be regarded ns Seri pi 
hv tfs iiunm-stioneti use in 
Church by a competent authority, such as a pro 
or an apostle, or one divinely appointed to ( 
mand it. 

The Jewish canon was finally fixed by Ezra 
the 11 great synagogue.” From that time to 
present it has remained unaltered. The Chrii 
Church accepted this undent catalogue ns ea 
ical. 

The New Testament canon, like that of 
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Id Testament, was a growth. The books were 
■ad by apostolic authority in the churches. After 
ie death of the apostles every church sought to 
»lleet as many of the documents as possible which 
ere known to have an inspired authorship. The 
msensus of Christian thought had fixed upon the 
italogue of books now accepted as the only ones 
vmeTy nuihorjs&ed long before it was proclaimed 
r any Church council. The Council of Cartilage 
l. D. 397) formally ratified what the judgment 
id conscience-of-the-Church - had long accepted. 
The argument for the canonidty of the books 
? the Bible may be summarized thus: (l) The 
ibroken continuity of the life ntid testimony of 
ie Church, and the agreement of tlmt testimony 
► early as the second half of the 2d century 
remote countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
) The books are constantly read in the as- 
;mblies of the faithful, so that they were fa- 
iliar to the eyes and the ears of all; which would 
)t only make it impossible to surreptitiously in- 
oduce any other than those known to be genuine, 
it would prevent any alteration of the original. 
) The quotations made of the sacred writings, 
id so acknowledged by the fathers of the Church, 
ould restin'® them all if by any moans the docu- 
ents themselves were lost. (4) Heretics who 
ved on the border of the apostolic age bear 
>undant and explicit testimony to the authorship 
id contents of the documents. (5) The perfect 
;reement of its parts. (6) The literary peculiari- 
3S—its language, idioms, style, historical allu- 
ons—are all accordant with what its authors pro- 
ss to have been. See Canon. 

4. The Authorship and Contents of the 
veral books of the Bible is a subject that has 
it commanded unanimity of opinion among the 
udents of the sacred book. It is the purpose of 
.is article to state the general conclusions of 
hritttmtt scholarship concerning them. 

The Pentateuch (Gr. pen4al*-yoo- 

W, fivefold sc. btmk\ the first five books) is 
scribed to Moses. It is probable that he wrote 
e bulk of the work himself, but embodied in it 
Lcient traditions, either written or oral, in their 
■iginal form. The sudden change in literary style 
id the use of different words in speaking of God 
dicate that this was certainly the fact in Gene- 
s. The occasional abruptness in the Exodus 
irrative suggests that this may possibly have 
;en the fact in that book also. It is probable 
.at certain fragments of Moses’s work, which had 
sen preserved by oral transmission, may at a 
ter day have been incorporated by Joshua or 
Kra into the original text. 

Genesis (Gr, Fmwf, ghen'-es-is, generation) is 
iC name or the first book in the Bible. This is 
ie oldest trustworthy history in the world, cover- 
g a period, according to the generally received 
ironology, of two thousand three hundred and 
xty-nine years; and for this reason is of com- 
nnditig interest. It treats of the beginnings— 
lo beginning of time and of the world, the be- 
uning of the human race and of history, the 
^ginning of sin and its consequent death, the 
^ginning of the redemption, the beginning of the 
hurch, the beginning of the chosen nation. 
Exodus (Gr. ‘'Efodof, ex'-od-os, exit ) is the sec¬ 


ond book of the Pentateuch, and describes the 
great deliverance of Israel from the bondage in 
Egypt, It also by divine purpose images the re¬ 
demption by blood of am-enslaved souls and the 
character of their pilgrimage to the Canaan of 
spiritual rest and thou heavenly home. 

Leviticus is the third book of the Pentateuch, . 
fttid is so called because H delineates the legisla¬ 
tion concerning the priests and Lcvites—their 
character, their consecration, and their duties. It 
i&- the book of worship, describing the sacrifices, 
the feasts, and the fasts. It foreshadows the 
Gospel truth of the recovery of guilty man to 
holiness and God by blood. 

Numbers is the fourth book of the Pentateuch, 
and is so called because of the two numberings of 
the people, at the beginning and at the end of the 
wilderness wanderings. It covers a period of 
thirty-eight years, and images the wretched loss a 
soul suffers by forfeiting the promise of God 
through unbelief and willful provocation. 

Deuteronomy is the last book of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and is so called because it is a restatement 
of the law (Gr. devrepog, dyoo'-ter-os , second ; and 
v6pog, nom'-os, law). It is the farewell of Moses to 
his people at a time when they were about to enter 
upon the realization of their hopes and he was 
about to die. It is chiefly a review of the old law, 
with the addition of new ones relating to civil in¬ 
stitutions. The poetic genius of Moses appears at 
its best in the sublime ode of ch. 32. 

Joshua. This book is supposed to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the Pentateuch. It bears the name 
of Joshua partly because he was the principal 
figure in the history of the Israelites, which is here 
recorded, and which covers the first twenty-five 
years of God’s people in the promised land; and 
partly because of the traditional opinion that he 
was the author of the work. The probability is 
that most of the material was prepared by him 
(Josh. 24:26), but that the work was edited at a 
later date by some historian who added an account 
of events that did not occur during the life of 
Joshua, such as the capture of Hebron (15:13-19), 
the occupation of Jerusalem (15:63), and the death 
of the great leader (24:29, 33). The book is an 
account of the conquest of Canaan, and images 
the spiritual truth that faith possesses by making 
conquest of what God has already given. 

Judges is the second (according to the Jewish 
classification) of the prophetical books of the 
Bible, and is so called because it is a history of a 
period in which Israel was guided by divinely 
directed men, who were called Judges. They were 
Othniel, Ehud, Sliamgar, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Abimelech, Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Ab- 
don, Samson, Eli, and Samuel. Their rule covered 
a period of four hundred and fifty years. Accord¬ 
ing to Jewish tradition, the book was written by 
Samuel, but modern scholarship acknowledges only 
chaps. 1-16 as probably from his pen. The others 
were added by later annalists, possibly Ezra or 
Nehemiab. It is a history of the apostasy of 
God’s people by their willful neglect of the law, 
and images for all time the failure of God’s people 
through affiliation with the unbelieving world. 

Kuth was formerly a part of the Book of Judges, 
and the history it records belongs to the period of 
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Deborah and Barak. Its authorship is unknown, 
though commonly assigned to Samuel. It is an 
exquisite epic idyl, and gives the history of a 
Moabitess who by the splendor of her devotion 
became an Israelite indeed, and one in the line of 
the Messiah. 

First and Second Samuel, two historical books 
which in the Hebrew manuscripts were not di¬ 
vided. The division, however, is made in the 
LXX, and the Christian Church has adopted 
the form of the Greek translation. Its aim is to 
continue the history of the chosen people from 
the time of the Judges, and especially to record 
the transition from the rule of Judges to the gov¬ 
ernment under kings. The author of the books is 
unknown, but they were probably not written till 
the time of Josiah. 

First and Second Kings, historical books clas¬ 
sified by the Jews among the prophetical. In the 
ancient Hebrew they were but one book; in the 
LXX and later Hebrew collections they are 
two. They are a continuation of the history of 
Israel from that of 1 and 2 Samuel. The author 
is unknown, but the common opinion is that they 
were compiled either by Jeremiah or Ezra from 
ancient annals. 

First and Second Chronicles, two of the histor¬ 
ical books of the Old Testament. In the ancient 
Hebrew they were but one book and were called 
“ Diaries,” which suggested to Jerome the name 
by which they are now called. In the Greek ver¬ 
sion they are called “ Supplement,” which sug¬ 
gests the purpose of their preparation, which was 
to supply additional information not given in the 
other works. Such especially are the genealogical 
tables which record the unbroken line of the 
chosen people for nearly three thousand five hun¬ 
dred years. Chronicles have more especial refer¬ 
ence to the form and ministry of the religious 
worship as bearing upon its reestablishment after 
the return from Babylon. They were probably 
prepared from ancient annals by Ezra. 

Ezra, written by Ezra, “the scribe,” who went 
up from Babylon to Jerusalem with the second 
body of returned captives (7:27 ; 8:1). Its history 
is a continuation of the Chronicles, and records 
the events connected with the close of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. 

Nehemiah, one of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. It is a compilation of documents 
written by several authors. The first and greater 
portion was written by Nehemiah himself, and the 
rest he gathered from various sources. The book 
was originally combined with that of Ezra, and 
was called Second Esdras. It is an account of 
events that occurred in Jerusalem during the 
twelve years of Nehemiah’s government. 

Esther, the last of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. It is an account of an event that 
occurred in the voluntary exile of the Jews under 
the Persian king Xerxes. The incident here re¬ 
corded is supposed to have its historical position 
between the sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra. 
It is of special interest in that it explains the 
origin and import of the feast of Purim (see Fes¬ 
tivals), which remains to this day, authenticating 
the truth of the story. It was probably written by 
Mordecai, who figures in the history. 


Job, a philosophic epic poem, in which is d 
cussed the relation of human suffering to i 
providence of God. This poem, in strength 
expression and loftiness of tone and breadth 
conception, has never been surpassed, if, inde< 
it has ever been equaled. It deals with the m< 
difficult problems in the soul’s history, and spea 
of facts and laws of the physical universe whi 
imply the highest level of intellectual culture t 
Hebrews ever reached. Its Authorship is imknov 
There are those who think that its archaic grt 
dour and vagueness and the utter absence of eve 
thing that is Jewish indicate that it was writ! 
before the time of Abraham, probably by J 
himself. Some have named Jobab the Edom 
(Gen. 10:29) as the author. Others argue fr< 
the identity of some of its expressions with tht 
of Moses’s poetical works that the great lawgii 
wrote it. Others think that it was the product 
that most intellectual period of Hebrew histo 
the time of Solomon, and that possibly it m 
have come from the genius of the wise king hi 
self. Others think that it was written by some c 
living on the borders of the Idumgean desert d 
ing the monarchy prior to Amos the proph 
Whenever the poem may have been written, 1 
person and history on which it is based belong 
an age prior to the rise of the Hebrew cult. T 
absence of any allusion to the law or events 
later history, the long life of Job and his pract 
of patriarchal forms of worship, compel an asst 
to the remote antiquity of the story on which t 
poem is based. But the modern and philosoj 
ical tone forbids the idea of the origin of the po< 
itself at that time. There are three views as 
the historical accuracy of the history: (1) Thai 
is entirely true. (2) That it is entirely imagina 
(8) That it is founded on a true history, which v 
recast to serve the purpose of the author in 1 
unfolding of his theme. This latter view is 1 
one most commonly held by Christian believers 
Psalms, the Hebrew Hymn Book, arranged < 
pressly for use In the temple service. Its anc U 
name was not Psalms (songs set to music), 1 
Praises or Praise Book. It received its prest 
form about the middle of the 4th century pr 
to our era, by the temple board which had be 
appointed to edit the sacred books. These sel 
tions were made not to give the world a collect] 
of choice poetry, but for use in public worsh 
There had been similar collections of sacred so 
made before. There were certainly four Iryi 
books. The compilers combined these boc 
which were already in common use, added a si 
plementary collection of new songs, cast t 
whole into a single book, and introduced it 
their authority into the public worship. Tlu 
are then in the book of the Psalms five boo! 
every one of which has its distinctive charac 
and closes with a doxology. (1) The first indue 
P9alms 1—41. It is the Davidic collection. Most 
them were composed by him, and all breathe ] 
spirit. Their characteristic feature is the o 
bursting of the soul’s life. They are sacred lyr 
that have never been equaled. (2) The second 
eludes Psalms 42-72. This collection was made 
the time of Solomon. It contains a few of Davt 
psalms, but is remarkable for the large numt 
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tten by the sons of Korah, who were musicians 
the temple choir and singers of the finest 
istic culture. It is this that gives character to 
collection, viz., exquisite art. In daintiness 
workmanship, and delicate sensibility of the 
sties of meter, they rank with the very best of 
;ek verse. (3) The third book includes Psalms 
-89, and was arranged by the singers of Je- 
haphat’s time, who made what may be called 
Asaphic collection. Asaph was a Levite of 
ctical talent whom David made leader of the 
ral service which he organized. Twelve of 
psalms bear his name and give character to 
i collection. His style is didactic. His pur- 
e is to teach. His poetry is versified doctrine. 
The fourth book includes Psalms 90-106, and 
. prepared in the time of Ilezokinh. Its style is 
rgic, and was prepared specially to aid in the 
sndid ritual. (6) The fifth book includes Psalms 
-150, and was supplemental. In this collec- 
is placed some of the sweet odes which from 
* use had become sacred and dear to the heart 
-he people. There is no poetry in all litera- 
s which so expresses and interpret}* the deepest 
•lions of the divine life, nor any ao adapted to 
dimes and ages mid so fitted to aid in praise, 
Ire Hebrew Psalter. 

ro verbs, a collection of wise sayings, or 
stical wisdom, which in the Hebrew original, 
veil ns in the Greek and Latin versions, are 
3d “ The Proverbs of Solomon.” It is certain, 
ever, that the collection is not the work of a 
le hand. This appears (1) In the marked 
irences of the literary style of its several parts. 
In the diverse social and political conditions 
lied. (3) In the direct statement in the open- 
of ch. 25 that what follows was added by the 
w of Hezekiah. It is, however, the general 
3f that the body of the book, from the begin- 
; of ch. 10 to 22:16, is the work of the wise 
The other parts were subsequently added, 
the original title was retained for the whole 
he compilation. 

cclesiastes. It is commonly thought that this 
t was written by Solomon near the close of 
life, and is designed to show the wretched 
it of a misspent life like his own. The prob- 
ty, however, is that it was written by some 
! Hebrew who presented his theme r The True 
ning of Life, through the personality of the 
but erring king. The literary form is a 
iea of poetry called the Choknm, or Gnomic, 
istinetkm from the lyric and the epic. The 
ue is a compressed and polished sentence of 
or wisdom, akin to the proverb yet put in 
ic form. The plan of the book is to present 
fi Q'W at ' r l f r-Ljfp ” It traverses the common 
false views, all of which are shown to be 
nity,” and leads the reader to the true ideal, 
hich are consolation and satisfaction. The 
wing analysis, made by Dr. Samuel Cox, is 
aps the best that has been suggested: Pro- 
e, 1:1—11. Section First, The Quest in Wis- 
andPleasure, 1:12-2:26. Section Second, The 
;t in Devotion to Business, 3-5:20. Section 
d, The Quest in Wealth and the Golden Mean, 
L5. Section Fourth, The Quest Achieved, 
-12:7. Epilogue, 12:8-14. 

an 


Song of Solomon, sometimes called Canticles, 
In the Hebrew idiom it is called the Song of 
Songs, Until very recent times it has commonly 
been attributed to the genius of Solomon, The 
poem is constructed in dramatic form, though the 
genius of the Hebrew history will not suffer us to 
believe that it was Acted as in modern opern. For 
this reason some regard it as a lyric idyl or a 
marriage ode. But the poem has its characters, 
its scene it, its solos both treble and bass, which 
occasion ally glide into duct and terminate in a 
chorus. Its principal character is Solomon, who 
seeks to win a pure virgin who has another lover. 
According to some, she is a daughter of Pharaoh, 
whom the king finally married. Others think she 
is a shepherdess of Palestine, whom the king 
woos hut who resists all his temptations and to 
the last remains true to her rustic lover. Some 
think that the shepherd lover is Solomon himself 
in disguise. The drama pictures the Church (the 
virgin) wooed by the world spirit (Solomon). Her 
faithfulness and final restoration was a powerful 
rebuke to the world spirit which characterized the 
kingdom of Israel at the time. There are those 
who think that the song was not u marriage ode 
at all, nor did it originate in Solomon’s time, but 
that it is the Cry of the faithful Church still re¬ 
maining in the kingdom of the ten tribes when 
rent away from the house of David. 

Isaiah, written by the prophet of that mime, 
who lived in Palestine from B. 0. 760-700, during 
the reigns of Uzmh, Jotlium, A bass, and ITeze- 
kiubu In subject-matter, lofty, spiritual lone, and 
splendor of literary style it is unequided by any 
of the prophets. It is u collection of the prophe¬ 
cies uttered at wide intervals of time, and evoked 
by widely varied occasions, from the time of the 
inauguration in B. 0. 756 to the illness of Heze- 
kifth, B. C. 712, This, In a measure, destroys the 
unity of the hook, and provokes the question ns 
to its origin from a single pen. Its chief themes 
are rebukes of the prevalent apostasy, warnings 
of approaching calamity, predictions of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity and restoration, and tlie advent 
of the Messiah, The Messianic prophecies are; 
1, The forerunner (40:3). 2. Christ's birth (7: 

14). 3. Ills family (11:10). 4. His name and king¬ 
dom (li;6-7). 5. Iiis rejection by the Jews (8:14). 
6. His acceptance by the Gentiles (49:6), 7. His 

miracles (35:0-6), Modern critics have denied 
the unity of Isaiah, affirming that the last twenty- 
seven chapters are strikingly unlike the others in 
literary style, that they are written from the 
standpoint of the Babylonian captivity, mid that 
it is inconceivable that the name of Cyrus could 
have been spoken two hundred years before his 
birth. But to this it is replied that tho title 11 The 
Vision of Isaiah,” etc., has over boon applied to 
the whole book ; that a second part has never been 
known to exist separately; that if separated those 
who joined them believed they were both from 
Isaiah's pen; that a second Isaiah is unknown in 
history; that so far from a fatal diversity of style 
there is a striking similarity of idea and expres¬ 
sion in the two parts ; that Christ and tho apostles, 
who frequently quote the prophets, never once 
suggested the idea of two Isaiahs ; that no other 
satisfactory explanation of tho admitted relation- 
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ship of the two Isaiahs can be given than that of 
identity, 

Jeremiah, The prophecies of Jeremiah, who 
lived in the troubled times of Judah from B. 0. 
G27-57S. They relate mostly to events transpir¬ 
ing within the pmphet’a history, but foretell the 
abrogation of the Jaw, the inauguration of n 
spiritual worship, the call of the Gentiles through 
the Gospel, and the dual restoration of the Jews. 
The prophecies are not arranged in chronological 
order, but according to subjects, each particular 
theme being introduced by the formula “The word 
of the Lord came to Jeremiah/ 1 The following 
division is the one commonly received: 1. Intro¬ 
duction (1), % The roll written by Baruch £2-21). 
U. Prophecies against the kings of Judah arid 
false prophets (22-20), 4. The fall of Jerusalem 

(25-28). 6. Comfort for the exile* of Babylon 

(20-31). G. History of the two years before the 
fall of Jerusalem 4). 7. Against foreign 

nations (45-4U). 8. Supplementary narrative (52). 

Lamentations, a collection of live separate 
poems written by Jeremiah. They are Hebrew 
elegies bewailing the desolation of Jerusalem. 
Each elegy is an acrostic, consisting of as many 
verses as there are Hebrew letters, the initial 
letter of the successive verses following the order 
of the alphabet- The peculiarity of the Hebrew 
elegiac poetry is lines of unusual length broken 
near the close, and ending with a short and rapid 
phrase suggesting that the weary thought would 
hurry to a conclusion, It produces a peculiar 
emotion, which characterizes this entire collection, 
viz., a great grief which will come to a sudden 
end. this is not the song of despair, but olio of 
hope risi ng on t of apparent a bjeet desolation, The 
dull eyes are cleansed by tears, and out of great 
grief is the vision of the lovo of Hod, which is 
greater than our sorrow and which will heal the 
sin that occasioned it. 

Ezekiel, the prophecies of Ezekiel. His his¬ 
tory Is tiOittcwhiLl obscure, but it is certain that 
lie was contemporaneous with Jeremiah and Dan¬ 
iel, and was one of the captives in Babylon. The 
greater portion of the book was written in exile, 
and luis special reference to it. It. is naturally 
divided into live parts: 1. The preparation and 
call of the prophet (1-3). 2, The destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem (4-24). 3. foreign nations (25-32). 4. The 
new Israel (33-33). 5. The idea Uhooc^Sy (40-48). 

Daniel. This book is not piueea among tne 
prophets in the Hebrew classification of the 
sacred books, for the reason that Daniel was not 
regarded ft prophet In the strict sense of that 
spiritual order. It is classed among the Hngl- 
ograplia. The book was universally ascribed to 
Daniel, and its authorship was never questioned 
till the 4tit century of our era, when Porphyry 
affirmed that It appeared in the time of Aniioehus 
Epiphanes. His statement affected Christian 
thought but slightly, and it was not till modern 
times that the ancient vietv was seriously ques¬ 
tioned. The chief reasons for the new view are: 
(1) The two distinct languages in which the two 
parts of the book are written ; the historical part 
being in Hebrew, mid the prophetical part being 
in Aramaic, erroneously called Chaldee, But It 
was during the exile that many of the Jew'8 be¬ 


came bilingual. Just why the tw*o tongues \ 
used does not appear. (2) “The contents of 
book are irrational.” This requires no reply, 
it is simply a denial of facta which appear' U 
supernatural. The authenticity of the boo: 
supported by (t) Its unquestioned canomviU 
verv recent times. (2) The literary style, sue 
the" two tongues, the use of Persian words, 
rhetorical rather than the impassioned poe 
form, which usually characterized the prop! 
utterances. (3) Its intimate acquaintance 
the manners, customs, und religion of the C 
dean period. (-1) Its indorsement by Cl 
(Matt. 24:1 fi) and the apostles (1 Cor. 0:2 
2 These. 2:3). No book of the Old Testament 
exerted a wider influence on Christian tho 
tlian this one. It predicts the rise and cents 
the live great empires, the Babylonian, Per; 
Grecian, Roman, and Christian. It depicts 
advent of the Messiah and the effect of 
human presence upon the whole future of the ■ 

Hose a, the first In the order of the twelve“ S3 
Fro phots.” The order, however, is not chrom 
Teal. Iloaea lived B. C. about 784-T24, unt 
prophecies cover that period. The hook eon 
of tw T o unequal sections. The first section { 
is a narrative, mid tho second (4—14) is a seri 
passionate addresses, appeals, sarcasms, ant 
lumgmtlons evoked by the apostasy of his pe 

Joel, written during the reign of Uzzinh, 
about 800-780- It is a cal! to tho priest* 
the people to awalto to righteousness and 
avert an impending calamity, which is imagi 
a drought and a plague of locusts. The a 
woe that came was the Assyrian invasion, 
style of the book is described its “uniting 
strength of Mi call with the to tide mesa of 
miah.” 

Amos, written by Amos near the close oJ 
8th century B. C. It consists of three seel 
which received their present form toward the 
of Jeroboam’s reign. Each section starts 
the same point, physical chastisements; follow 
same development, the impenitence of the pe 
trad reaches the same conclusion, the irrevo 
Assyrian invasion. 

Obadiah. The date of this prophecy is p 
hly about B. C. 685. Nothing is known < 
author beyond what appears in the book i 
There is a remarkable similarity of vers. 1- 
Jci. 40:14,»q., wiiicUbus evoked considvrahl 
mission us to which was borrowed. The w 
of criticism favors the originality of Obadiah 

a prophecy against the Edomites, warning 
not to rejoice over Israel’s calamity, as theli 
doom is surelv impending. The prophecy 
parti ally fulfilled by NebudmdnoKzar and 
Hyrcnims, but awaits its completion in there: 
tion of Israel. 

Jonah. There are three views held by rev 
students as to the character of this work : (1) 
it is an allegory or popular Jewish tradition 
Babylonian myth. (2) That it 1ms a historical 
but that its present form is poetical and myt 
(8) That it is veritable history. The vensoi 
this third view are: (a) lbs unquestioned I 
icity until record times. (5) Its high moral 
(e) The indorsement of Jesus, The book is s 
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historical narrative, with the exception of the 
yer or thanksgiving in ch. 2. Its date is B. C. 
ut 820. 

licah, a book of remarkable strength, quoted 
Kephenifah (3:3),EzcItiel(22:27), and Jcsns (Matt. 
15). It prophesies the ruin of both Judah and 
iel. It was prepared about B. 0. 720. It has 
30 sections introduced by the formula li Hear 
” I. The judgment of Jehovah on Israel and 
ah (1-3). 2. Judgment on Jerusalem (4, 5). 

Jehovah** justification (6, 7). 
rah urn* The date, the authorship, and the pur- 
l of tliis book arc controverted. The weight 
udgmeui, however, favors the view that it is of 
ilean origin and Is not, as some have supposed, 
work of n Jewish captive m Nineveh; that 
spoken between the two invasions of Sen¬ 
ile rib, and that it is designed to connote Israel 
the prediction of the overthrow of Nineveh, 
i divided into three sections : (1) A statement of 
theme. (2) The calamity of Assyria. (3) The 
ions therefor. 

[abakkuk, B. C. 608 is an approximate date 
.his prophecy—a time when the destruction of 
city was immanent, and which the author of 
book suffered. He remained in the city while 
countrymen were in exile. Foretelling the 
m of the city, it bewails the suffering of the 
d in the ruin that comes upon the guilty, ami 
eals to God for a reply. The answer comes 
promise of the retribution of the destroyer, 
literary merit of this book is of the highest 
iVs Ewald calls it el Pindaric ode. It is a 
position unrivaled for boldness of conception, 
limity of thought, and majesty of diction. The 
res are all happily chosen and splendidly de- 
>ped. It was used as a psalm and afterward 
trporated in the temple service, 
ephaniah, a product of Jusiah’s reign (B. C. 
-611). It predicts the destruction of Judah 
ruse of its idolatry, calls the people to repent- 
3, and promises the restoration of Israel and 
destruction of her enemies, 
taggai, the first of the three of the postexite 
ihcdes. It was spoken during the reign of 
ihbabel. The work of rebuilding the temple 
been suspended for fourteen years through 
edict of Artaxerxes, which had been obtained 
rngh charges made by the Samaritans, who 
e enraged at not being allowed to participate, 
en the interdiction was revoked the people 
lifested no disposition to resumethe abandoned 
k. The object of this prophecy is to rouse 
lethargic nation to the work. The style ac¬ 
ts with the purpose—is vehement, pathetic, and 
imes threatening. 

echariah. The author of this book was priest 
/ell as prophet. Jte was born in Babylon and 
rned to Jerusalem with the exiles. He joined 
i Haggai in urging the people to zeal in re¬ 
ding the temple. The book naturally divides 
two sections. The first part (1-8) deals with 
construction of the temple and its worship, 
second part (9-14) treats of the destiny of the 
ish Church and the return of the Messiah. 
Calachi, the last of the Old Testament propbe- 
. It belongs to the post-Babylonian period of 
ish history. The new temple was finished, 


and its services reestablished. Main chi prophecicd 
B. C. 42D, and his purpose was to warn the priests 
and people of the advent of the Messiah, which 
was near at hand. The style is described as that 
of a reasoner rather than that of a poet, and is 
distinguished by no remarkable literary character¬ 
istics. 

5. Contents of New Testament. The 

canonical books of the New Testament are natu¬ 
rally divided into three classes: (1) Historical, 
including the four gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. (2) Didactic, embracing the epistles. 
(3) Prophetic, the Apoenlysc. They arc placed in 
their logical and not in their chronological order, 
viz.: History, doctrine and morals, prophecy. 

The Gospels. There is but one Gospel (an 
old Saxon word corresponding m meaning with 
the Or. tvayy&faoV) yoo- a ng-gh on, glad utews), 
though told by four writers, known as evangel¬ 
ists. These four, white relating the story of 
Jesus and bis mission in the world, give us four 
pictures of the divine Person ns unlike ns the face 
of the same man taken by the camera set at 
different viewpoints. The first and most striking 
difference appears between the first three evangel¬ 
ists and John. Matthew, Mark, and Luke give ac¬ 
counts that are easily harmonized. Hence they 
arc called synuptials the xame vim). 

John gives a view so unlike the others as to 
evoke the question whether it can be made to 
agree with the other three. A closer view reveals 
the fact that the synoptSsts themselves are very 
unlike in purpose and plan as well as m literary 
style. Thus wo have four distinct pliases of the 
one Gospel—as distinct ns the images of the 
Apocalypse (4:6-8) which describe them. Matthew 
is the winged creature with the face of an ox; 
Mark, that of the lion; Luke, that of a man; John, 
that of an eagle. 

Matthew, the first of the canonical gospels, 
supposed to be a reproduction in Greek of a docu¬ 
ment composed by Matthew in Hebrew, about the 
year A. D. 60 or 63, and which contained an ac¬ 
count of the discourses of Jesus. The object of 
the book as stated in ch. 1:1 is to show that Jesus 
is the true Messiah. It was prepared especially for 
the Jews, and gives an argument from genealogy, 
prophecy, and doctrine that Is peculiarly forceful 
to Jewish thought. It also exhibits this Messiah 
as rejected by the chosen nation, and the conse¬ 
quent disaster that will surely come upon the 
ancient Church. 

Mark. The second canonical gospel was pre¬ 
pared about A. D. 64 by John Mark, son of Mary, 
whose home at Jerusalem was the center of the 
early Christian community. He probably wrote 
under the direction of Peter, whom he accompanied 
in his apostolic mission and whose discourses he 
reports. The gospel wna designed especially for 
the Homan world, and exhibits Jesus as the royal 
One— the spiritual King of the world-wide empire. 

Luke, The third canonical gospel was written 
by Luke, the companion of Paul, and probably on 
the suggestion and with the assistance of the 
great apostle. There is much in the work that 
indicates the influence of the apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles. The material of the work was gathered 
during the two years of Paul’s imprisonment at 
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Csesarea, A, D, 59-G1, and the gospel was proba¬ 
bly completed during the upu&tle'ft imprisonment 
in Rome, A, D. G3. Its destination wits tlie Greek 
world, and it& purpose wits to exhibit the perfect 
man—the world’s Redeemer. 

The synoptical gospels are related to each other 
ns all based upon the oral traditions of Jesus, but 
diverging in plan according to the aim of the 
several evangelists* The three have been charac¬ 
terized thus: Matthew is liturgical, Mark is auee- 
dotical, and Luke is historical. 

John. The fourth of the canonical gospels was 
written by the apostle John, near the close of 1 us 
life, while he was in Asia Minor, in the midst of 
the churches founded by Paul. lie wrote under 
the instigation of the apostle Andrew and the 
bishops of the cl lurch os, to supplement the story of 
Jesus as told by tl i e sy noptisis* W h i 1 c 1 lift pri mu ry 
object was to dear \\p obscurities in the Gospel 
narrative, ho also set himself to the overthrow- of 
doctrinal errors that began to arise in Asia Minor 
respecting the person of Jesus. He presents the 
glory of Jesus as the eternal Son of God. 

Acts, the fifth historical book of the New 
Testament. It w as written by Luke as ft continue 
tion of the sacred history which he had already 
written. It is an account of the establishment of 
the Church, especially through the ministry of 
Fetor and Paul. Why he who wrote so complete 
a history of our Lord has given such an incomplete 
ftud fragmentary account of the planting of the 
churches is n qtiestlon that has not been satisfac¬ 
torily answered. The purpose of this account 
was probably to give an illustration of the power 
of the Gospel It was probably written in the city 
of Rome soon after Paul’s second imprisonment 
there. 

Romans. This epistle stands first in the order 
of the canon, not because of its priority in time, 
but because of the commanding character of its 
contents. It is an inspired doctrinal statement of 
the redemption schema, nnd is confessedly the 
profound est document in all sacred literature. It 
was written by Paul while at Corinth (A. D. 

to the Christian Church In the city of 
KuiutJ. Its min Suds tllLeefuiii . (1) Apologetic, 
seeking to prepare the way for the transfer of his 
mission to the world’s capital. (2) Didactic, seek¬ 
ing to instruct the Reman Church in doctrine. 
(3) Polemic, combating the Ju dam-Christianity 

ivhiuli iiietlLtUvid l Lit; t:Lilly* CbTiLlJii. J.1C IliUEir. i=, 

Righteousness is not by the law, but by the grace 
of God through faith. It demonstrates the uni¬ 
versality of guilt—Jews as well as Gentiles—and 
the consequent universal condemnation. It proves 
that the law had utterly failed to produce holiness. 
Nor was that its design. Its purpose was to ex¬ 
hibit the meaning of sin, and to show the need of 
a Saviour. The purpose of God from the first, as 
seen in Abraham and his posterity, was to recover 
the lost world by the method of grace. The faith 
remedy is made efficient by Christ’s expiation. It 
produces the principle of sanctification, emanci¬ 
pates from the servility of the law, and gives a 
triumphing assurance of a complete and lasting 
salvation. Nor docs the faith method impeach 
God’s faithfulness in his election of the Jews, for 
his liberty cannot be limited. Israel failed be¬ 


cause it rejected God’s mode. There is sti 
remnant, the true Israel, and finally Israel will 
restored. 

First Corinthians, written to the church 
Corinth by Paul while at Ephesus in the sprinj 
A. D. 57. Its aim is to correct abuses of cone 
which had arisen in the Church and which, w 
destroying its peace, threatened its very existe] 
It is of particular interest to the Church at all tir 
not merely for its historical information, but ir 
especially because of the apostle’s method 
tracing every matter he handles back to its ] 
marten t principle. It thus discloses fundame 
truth which is applicable to the conscience of 
ages. There are four natural divisions of the e 
tie: 1. Ecclesiastical questions (1-4). 2. M 

questions (5-10). 3. Liturgical questions (11- 

4. Doctrinal questions (15). 

Second Corinthians. This epistle was evokei 
a report that Titus brought to Paul concen 
the effect of his first epistle. The report wa 
the main cheering. The Church had listeue 
the counsel of Sts founder, and was earnestly 
recting its abuses. But, on the other hand, 
daizers were reinforced by those who came 1 
what they claimed was w a higher authority." * 
epistle is characterized by conflicting emoth 
(1) Joy for the correction of evils. (2) Indigna 
at the conduct of opponents, 

Galatians, one of the four major epistles, 
one which is superlatively characteristic of 
author. It is largely autobiographical; and a 
it discusses the great doctrine of saimtioti 
faith, the personal element interpenetrates 
discussion in such a way as to make the re 
feel his presence hi almost every sentence, 
was written in Macedonia A. D. 57 or 58, and 
addressed to the church in Galatia. The G 
tin ns were a peculiar race of Celtic blood, s 
barbarous, fickle, superstitious. They had 
braced the Hebrew faith and afterward the C 
t,ian. Then they began to relapse into Juda 
The aim of this epistle is to call the backsli 
people back to Lite Gospel of grace. 

Ephesians, a circular letter destined t. 
number of churches :;i Asia Minor, which I 
icus was directed to visit in the course ( 
journey which took him to Colosso (5:21, 22, 
Col. 4:7-0). It was written by Paul while a 
oner in Romo, A,. D. 02, It is unlike most ol 
epislks ir. the absence of the spirit of eo; 
vcray. Il ia the epistle of madiration. and is cj 
by Coleridge lt the divines t composition of m 
It is described aft “an epistolary treatise up- 
holy church ns accordant with God’s eternal 
through Christ, and humanly to be reulizet 
earth," Its central thought is the mystical u 
of Christ and his Church. 

Philippiana, written by Paid while a pris 
in Rome, A, D. 52, in answer to expression 
sympathy, accompanied with a substantial 
which Epnphroditus brought with him from 
brethren at Philippi, This church was lou 
by Paul some eleven years before. It is the 
that no church so commanded In* love as 
The epistle is literally 41 a love letter," in w 
Paul pours out Ids Innermost heart. 

Colossians, written by Paul while a pris 
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Rome, A. L>. 62, to a church in a decayed town 
the heart of Phrygia—a church which the 
ostle did not found and which he never visited, 
it the tidings had reached him that that church 
is relapsing into Jewish ritualism and oriental 
rsticism. It was to save a people with spiritual 
pirations from a fatal diverting of their purpose 
at this letter was written. Its theme is the 
fficiency of Christ as the Head of all creation 
d the Church. 

First and Second Thessalonians, two epistles 
itten by Paul from Corinth ; the first A. D. 49, 
d the other one year later. They are the earliest 
all Paul’s writings, and probably the first of the 
iw Testament products. They are of peculiar 
-erest to us because they image the substance 
Paul’s preaching in the early history of his 
nistry. One prominent item of his preaching 
.s the second advent of Christ. These epistles 
; especially concerned with this doctrine. Here 
} apostle affirms: (1) Christ is surely coming. 
The advent will be visible. (3) It will be sud- 
a. (i) It 19 to be constantly expected, (5) The 
le is unknown. (6) It will be glorious. 

First and Second Timothy, personal letters writ- 
i by Paul to Timothy, his son in the Gospel. They 
: called u Pastoral ” because they are counsels 
' a pastor or shepherd of a spiritual flock. The 
it was written at Rome soon after the apostle’s 
ease from his first imprisonment, A. D. 63. It 
s designed partly to instruct Timothy in the 
ties of the office with which he had been in- 
isted, partly to supply him with credentials to 
3 churches, and partly to furnish through him 
[dance lo the churches themselves. The second 
.stlfi was written at Rome just before the second 
il of Paul, A. D. 66. Its design was to inform 
nothy of the apostle’s peril and to summon him 
his side. It breathes a spirit of sublime resig- 
:ion. 

Titus, a personal letter written by Paul at 
me shortly after his release from his first 
prisonment, A. D. 63, to Titus, who, by the 
jstle’s appointment, was at the head of the 
ireh in Crete. Its aim is to help him in his 
Icult work, giving him particular instruction 
icerning the qualifications of church officers 
1 members. The epistle closely resembles the 
st Epistle to Timothy, and is called u Pastoral.” 
Philemon, a personal letter written by Paul 
ile a prisoner in Rome, A. H. 62. It relates to 
>urely private matter. Its aim is to bespeak a 
idly welcome for a runaway slave, Onesimus, 
o had become a Christian and was persuaded 
the unheard-of act of returning voluntarily to 
owner, Philemon, who was also a Christian. In 
s epistle the apostle recognizes the fact that the 
spel does not release its subjects from civil 
r s. Onesimus was still a slave and deserved 
fishment for his desertion. But Paul in love 
es this burden upon himself. Without atlack- 
■ the institution of slavery, he teaches a spirit 
ich moderates its harshness and will ultimately 
peaceful process destroy it. 

Hebrews, one of the three books of the New 
lament especially addressed to the Jews, the 
.er two being Matthew and James. There is 
old tradition that it was originally written by 


Paul in the Hebrew language, and that it was 
afterward translated into the Greek by Luke. 
But the Pauline authorship is excluded by many 
considerations, both literary and historical. There 
are equally strong reasons against a Hebrew orig¬ 
inal. It may have been inspired by the great 
apostle, for it certainly contains his thought and 
spirit. But it was written by another hand, such 
as Luke or Barnabas or Apollos, and appeared 
just before the outbreak of the Jewish war, 
A. D. 64-67. In copiousness of vocabulary, in 
purity of style and vigor of statement, it is un¬ 
equaled by any book of the New Testament. It 
aims to show that Christianity is the divine ful¬ 
fillment of the sacred Levitical institutions. Its 
plan is outlined thus: The theme—The finality of 
Christianity (1:1-4). I. The superiority of the Son 
to angels (1:5-2:18). II. Moses and Jesus (3-4). 
III. Christ’s high priesthood universal and sov¬ 
ereign (6-7). IV. The fulfillment of Christ’s 
priestly work (7-10:18). V. Application of the 
truth discussed (10:19-12:29). VI. A personal 
epilogue (13). 

James, an epistle written by James, the brother 
of Jesus and bishop of the church at Jerusalem. 
It was destined especially for Christians of the 
Jewish blood. It is remarkable for an entire 
absence of any allusion to any of the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, such as the incarnation, 
the atonement, the Holy Spirit, imd regeneration. 
Por this reason, and the fact of its seeming antag¬ 
onism to the great doctrine of salvation by faith, 
Luther would remove it from the canon. But its 
place there is firm and its Christian spirit is un¬ 
mistakable. Written to Jews, it shows the iden¬ 
tity of the highest standard of Jewish piety with 
that of Christianity. The latter is not a mere 
sentiment—a faith without works, but a power 
that renews the entire life of those who believe. 

Eirst and Second Peter, written by Peter the 
apostle to Christians throughout Asia. The first 
was probably written from Babylon between A. D. 
50 and 55. The second may have been written in 
Rome shortly before the author’s death, A. D. 64. 
The purpose of both is to confirm the faith of the 
churches in the holiness of their Gospel and to 
strengthen them to meet their multiplying sorrows. 

First, Second, and Third John, written by John 
the apostle while a resident in Ephesus, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The first was addressed 
to the Gentile churches in Asia Minor. The other 
two were personal letters. One was written to an 
elect lady eminent for her piety, or possibly, 
as some think, to the Church, which John calls 
in figure “the elect lady.” The other was ad¬ 
dressed to the well-beloved Gaius, who may pos¬ 
sibly be the Gaius of Rom. 16:23 and 1 Cor. 1:14. 
The substance of all these epistles is the identifi¬ 
cation of love for Christ and each other with the 
spiritual life. 

Jude, written by Jude, the brother of James 
the apostle, who is also named Thaddaeus and 
Lebbaeus. It was addressed to the Church at large, 
and was designed to combat an evil which had 
appeared in the Church and threatened its life. It 
is an appeal for the faith which was once deliv¬ 
ered to the saints (v. 3). 

Revelation, the only prophetic book of the 
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New Testament; also called the Apocalypse. It 
is a vision of John the evangelist, which he had 
while an exile for the faith on the isle of Patmos, 
near the end of the 1st century of the Church. 
Like the Book of Job, the Apocalypse belongs to 
the epic class of poetry, but its action is more like 
thut, of drama, mid for this reason scholars have 
called it “ the Can tides of the New Testament,” 
Its theme is the coming Christ. It begins with, 

M Grace be onto yon ** . from him *♦ * which is to 
come” (1:4), and closes With the testimony of 
Christ, “Surely 1 come quickly,” nml the cry of 
the Church, 11 Even so,come, Lord Jesus” (22:20). 
It pictures the unfolding of the kingdom of God in 
the world until its final and complete triumph. 
Much of the prophecy is as yet unfulfilled, and 
many nnd varied are the efforts at interpretation. 
The general plan of the hook, however, is simple: 
L The state of the Church at the time of the 
prophecy (1-3). II, The preparation of the Church 
for the advent (4-1 Ik 10), EEL The final triumph 
of the Church in the return of Christ (ID: 11-22;21). 

6, Other Inspired Books* Not all of the 
genuinely inspired books appear in our collection. 
Reference is made in the Scriptures themselves to 
other books of a character like their own, but 
which are now lost. They are; 1. The prophecy 
of Enoch (Jude 14). 2, The book of the wars of 

the Lord (Num. 21:14)* 3, The book of the just 

(Josh. 10:13 ami 2 Sam* 1:18). 4* The book of 

the order of the kingdom (1 Sum* 10:25), fl. The 
books of Nathan and Gad (I Chron, 29:20)* 6* The 
books of Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo (2 Chron. 9:29). 
i 7, Solomon’s parables, songs, etc* (1 Kings 4:32). 
S, The acts of Solomon (1 Kings 11:41). 9. The 

book of Serial! (2 Chron* 12:15). 10* The book 

of Jehu (2 Chron. 20:34), 1 L The book of Isaiah 

concerning ICing Uzziah (2 Chron. 28:22). 12. The 
words of the seers (2 Chron. 33:18). 13. The 

volume of Jeremiah burned by Jehmli (Jer. 38:23). 

7* Apocrypha, A name given by Jerome 
to a number of books which in fad LXX 
are placed among the books of the Bible, but 
which for evident reasons do not belong to the 
sacred canon. The term is also applied to certain 
writings of the New Tosnumuii times which chum 
to be inspired, but which are spurious. The Old 
Testament Apocrypha has an unquestioned his¬ 
torical mid literary value, but tins been rejected 
as an inspired book for the following reasons: 
(j) Th© entire absence of tim clcmuiifb winch gait: 
t he genuine Scriptures their divine character, such 
as their prophetic power and their poetic religious 
fcellng* (2) The presence of irnuginati vo creai ioiis 
which it presents as historic truth; fictional and 
legendary literature, (B) A literary dishonesty, 
seen in the presentation of great names, such as 
Daniel, Solomon, and Jeremiah, us the authors of 
w orks which they could not have written, and in 
the insertion of formal documents ns authentic 
which are certainly fictitious. (4) Historical 
anachronisms with which the books abound. 
They were nil written cither during lhe captivity 
or subsequent to it, and form the historical link 
between the Old Test ament and the New. The 
Old Testament apocryphal books are : 

First Esdras, a combination of different au¬ 
thors, of narratives relating to Zerubbabel. 


Second Es(Iras, a book probably of Egypt! 
origin, 11 is a disquisition on the nnsearebab 
ness of God’s providences and the signs of t 
last age* 

Tebit, probably written fit Babylon about B. 
350. It h a sweet story of the influence of : 
ligion on home life and character. 

Judith, an historical fiction, the origin of win 
is very uncertain. Its design is to revive t 
spirit of heroism among the climbed Jews. 

Esther, the interpolated portions of the E 
brew book of Esther, added to the original 
order to complete the narrative. 

The Wisdom of Solomon purports to be t 
work of the wise king, and discusses the ch 
acter of true wisdom and how to attain it. 
origin is obscure, but it is supposed to belong 
B. C. 150-50. 

Ecclesiasticus, also called “The Wisdom 
Jesus the Son of Sirach.” It is believed to ha 
been written in Hebrew, ami is certainly fil 
with 11 1 e Palestinian spirit* It Is an exhortation 
cheerfulness in depressing circumstances. It pri 
ably belongs to a time prior to the Maccabe 
period. 

Baruch assumes to be written by a com pan: 
of Jeremiah, but the proof of its later ©rij 
is convincing, notwithstanding it ia modeled 
the plan of the undent prophecy* It is entir 
lacking in originality, and is a lamentation o’ 
Jerusalem with a prophecy of the final recov 
of the city* 

The fiong of the Three Holy Children. It i 

supplement to the story of the Hebrew worth 
in Han. 3. 

Susanna purportst© bean appendix to the B( 
of Daniel, and is founded on an event in his ea 
career in Babylon. 

Bel and the Dragon. Evidently written to ct 
pie to the glory of Daniel and the lions. 

The Prayer of Man asses. There are inter 
evidences that it v«s written near the beghm 
of the Christian era. It purports to be the pra 
of Manasses which was recorded in one of 
sacred books now lost (2 Chron. 33:18). 

■n;— a. e--J w« Ann VnA a f. 
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books of this name, which give the history of 
struggle of the Jews against the civil and religi 
tyranny of the Syrian kings during the hei 
period ending B. C. 135. 

vh«_ _ _i--*i v_m^j.*****^ 
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unlike those of the Old, have never commam 
the faith of the Christian Church, excepting i 
few and isolated instances. There are over 
hundred of them, and it is doubtful whether ■ 
of them appeared before the 2d century of 
era. Most of them betray a much later d. 
They are valuable us indicative of the growth 
thought and the rise of heresy iu the age just e 
sequent to that of the apostles. None of tl 
ever received the sanction of any ecdeskmt 
council.—A. H. T. 

BIBLE, ENGLISH. 1. Early Versia 

There were portions of the Bible, and poss 
the entire work, rendered into the English ’ 
nncultir very early in the history of the 
guage, Hildas states that “ When the Eng 
martyrs gave up their lives in the 4th cent 
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,he copies of the Holy Scriptures which could 
ound were burned in the streets.” Cranmer, 
mas More, and Foxe, with many others, bear 
imony to the existence of “divers copies of 
Holy Bible in the English tongue.” The fol- 
ng are fragments of translations which are 
rly traced: Caedmon’s versifications of an 
lish translation (689); St. Cuthbert’s Evan- 
Uarium , which is a Latin translation with an 
rlinear English (689); St. Aldhelm’s transla- 
; Eadfurtli’s translation (720); King Alfred’s 
); iElfric’s (995). These, however, were all 
le from the Latin, and not from the original 
■rew. After the Conquest the language under- 
t a great change; the old English Bibles fell 
disuse, until they were practically unknown, 
a few fragments remaining. 

. Wyclif's Version. In the 14th century 
e was a demand which had been gathering 
ngth for many years for an English version, 
i demand was met by two translations, made 
iectively by John Wyclif and Hi chard Purvey, 
ti carried on his work without the knowledge 
:he other. Wyclif’s was completed in 1384, 
Purvey’s in 1388. The latter, however, was 
ight to be only a correction of the former and 
ne time was even published in the name of 
si if. The Wyclif version is characterized by 
rhe homely speech of the common people, 
oany instances the word children is rendered 
at; ” father is “ dad; ” chariot is “ cart.” (2) 
exact rendering of the English idiom for the 
ent. Thus, Raca is “ Fy ” or “ Pugh; ” mam- 
is “richesse.” (3) The literalness of the 
slation. The following is a specimen: “The 
iplis scien to hvm, Maister now the Jewis 
;hten for to stoone thee, and est goist thou 
ir ? Jheus answered whether ther ben not 
ue ouris of the dai ? If ony man wand re in 
night he stomblith, for light is not in him. He 
l these thingis and aftir these thingis he seith 
era Lazarus oure freend slepith but Y go to 
} hym fro sleep Therfor hise disciplis seiden: 
1 if he slepith he schal be saaf.” 

Tyndale's Version. In 1526 William 
iale made a translation of the New Testa- 
t from the original Greek. He afterward made 
anslation of the Pentateuch and other por- 
i of the Old Testament. The whole was 
ted in Germany and imported into England, 
lale’s introduction and comments awakened 
lse opposition; and many copies of the work 
} publicly burned by the order of the Bishop 
ondon. As in Wyclif * version, the language 
tho homely speech of the people. Many of 
■vords have lost their old-time meaning, ns is 
TO the following rendering of Tit. 1:1: “Paul, 
rascal of God and the villein of Jesus Christ.” 
aim of the translator was to render the sim- 
sense of the original uninfluenced by theolog- 
thought. Thus, instead of “grace” he used 
word “favor,” “love” instead of “char- 
acknowledging” instead of “confessing,” 
.ers ” instead of “ priests,” “ repentance ” in- 
1 of “penance,” “congregation” instead of 
jrch.” 

Coverdale's Version. In 1535 Miles 
irdale completed and printed an English 


translation of the entire Bible. It was probably 
done under the influence of Cromwell and with 
the aid of many assistants. It was not with Cover- 
dale, as it was with Tyndale, a work of love. He 
undertook it as a task imposed upon him and did 
it perfunctorily and mechanically. Nor was it a 
translation from the original, but mainly from the 
German and Latin. It shows a strong royal and 
ecclesiastical influence. It uses a variety of Eng¬ 
lish equivalents for the same original. It bears 
the marks of haste and carelessness. 

5. Matthew's Bible. This is the first 
“Authorized Version ” of the Holy Bible in Eng¬ 
lish. It is a fusion of the Tyndale and the 
Coverdale versions, and was printed in London 
by the king’s license in 1537, by the publishers 
Grafton and Whitchurch. It bears the name of 
Thomas Matthew, which is undoubtedly a pseu¬ 
donym. The real editor is John Rogers, the pro¬ 
tomartyr. His notes and comments were far in 
advance of his time, and soon evoked a strong 
ecclesiastical opposition to this version. 

6. Traveller's Version. This version ap¬ 
peared in 1539, and was made necessary by the 
ecclesiastical opposition to the Matthew’s Bible. 
It, however, is but an expurgated edition of this 
version. 

7. Cranmer’s Version was printed in 1539 
with the sanction of Cranmer’s name. The trans¬ 
lation was made by a corps of scholars under the 
direction of the archbishop and his coadjutors. 
It was a large folio and illustrated witli a picture 
supposed to be the work of Holbein. It had the 
license of the king, and was called “ The Great 
Bible.” 

8. The Geneva Bible. This was a popular 
revision of “The Great Bible” made by Hebrew 
and Greek scholars who were refugees in Geneva. 
The cost of the other (about $30) made it in¬ 
accessible to the people. The purpose of the 
Geneva version was to give to England a house¬ 
hold edition of the word of God. It was a small 
quarto with marginal notes, and was divided into 
chapters and verses. It at once became popular, 
and there are over two hundred editions of it. 

9. The Bishops’ Bible appeared in 1568, and 
was made on the suggestion of Archbishop Parker. 
He was assisted in his work by eight of his 
bishops and some of the scholars of the Church. 
It was elegantly printed, profusely illustrated, and 
ornamented with elaborate initial letters. From 
one of these, introducing the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, this version was popularly called “The 
Leda Bible.” It never received the approval of 
the scholars, and its cost kept it from the pos¬ 
session of the people. 

10. The Rheims and Douay Version. A 

translation was made by Martin, Allen, and 
Bristow, who were refugees in Rheims, where in 
1582 they published the New Testament. The 
work was completed by the publication in 1609 of 
the Old Testament, This was done in Douay, 
which fact gives the name to the version. Alto¬ 
gether aside from its Romish viewpoint, it is the 
poorest rendering into English of any of the ver¬ 
sions. The following are given as fair specimens 
of its literary style : “ Purge the old leaven that 
you may be a new paste, as you are asymes.” 
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“ You are evacuated from Christ.” In Gal. 5: 
19 this version substitutes for “drunkenness,” 

11 cbrieties; ” for 41 reveilt 1 1! comessntioiis;” 1 
and for 11 long-sntfering,” "kmpnimity." In Heb, 
0:23, for “ the patterns of tilings in the heavens,” 
the Douay has “ the exemplars of the celestials,” 
In Heb. 13; 16, “ To do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with such saqriflees God is well 
pleased,” the Douay reads, “Beneficence and 
communication do not forget, for with such hosts 
God is promerited.” 

11. The Authorized Version. It is also 
known as the King James Bible, from Janies I, 
by whoso authority und support it was undertaken 
and completed. It was begun m 1604 and finished 
in seven years. Forty-seven of the ablest scholars 
were selected to do the work, eneli taking a por¬ 
tion and all finally reviewing the whole. It was 
to correspond with the Bishops 1 Bible, excepting 
where the original Hebrew and Greek made it im¬ 
possible. The excellence of the work done is at¬ 
tested by tho simple fact that this version has 
hedd the heart of the English-speaking world for 
nearly three centuries, and that no subsequent 
version has been able to supplant it. 

12. The Revised Version. There have been 
a number of attempts at revision of the A. V., 
but nothing of importance has been done until 
very recent times. In 1870 the convocation of 
Canterbury formally originated mi inquiry which 
has resulted in a new version completed in 1885, 
This version was felt to be needed because of the 
change which two centuries have made in the 
meaning of many English words; because of the 
fuller knowledge we now have of the Hebrew and 
the Greek text; because of the confessed inac¬ 
curacy of many of the renderings in the A. V.; 
and because of the obscurities occasioned by the 
form of the English text w r here there is no dis¬ 
tinction made between prose and poetry, and 
where the divisions into chapters and verses make 
unnatural and abrupt breaks in the inspired 
thought. The aim of the translators was to in¬ 
troduce as few alterations into the text of the 
A. Y. as faithfulness to the truth would allow; 
and to make the language of such alterations 
conform to that of the rest of the book. The New 
Version has not yet won the heart of the English- 
speaking world, but is accepted as an able com¬ 
mentary on the text which since 1611 has been 

s\ sanrpri Hassid 

13. The American Standard Bible. The 

R. Y. with such alterations as were recommended 
by the American branch of revisers, and which 
was not. to be published till 1900, 

14. The Polychrome Version, An entirely 
new translation made from the original text, under 
the direction of Professor Haupt, of Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, and which aims to give a render¬ 
ing on the basis of the most recent school of 
Higher Criticism. 

15. Bible Chapters and Marginal Ref¬ 
erences. (1) “ The marginal or parallel ref¬ 
erences, ns found in our ordinary English 
Bibles, are a matter of growth and of changes 
and selection. Their history is given in various 
works on the English Bible. It is told carefully 
and with succinctness in Scrivener’s Authorized 


Edition of the English Bible ; Its Subsequent 
prints and Modern Representatives. It is tl 
said that 4 move than half the references foum 
the edition of 1611 are derived from manusc 
and printed copies of the Yulgate Latin Bi 
and thus present to us the fruits of the resean 
of mediaeval scholars and the traditional exp 
tions of the Western Church.’ Yet there v 
in that edition only about nine thousand of tl 
references, whereas there are many times 
number in ordinary reference Bibles to-day; 
in Bagster’s Treasury Bible, containing a \ 
of references for every page of text, there 
claimed to be five hundred thousand referen 
Many obviously erroneous references have l 
weeded out, but good and bad are still to be fc 
in most reference Bibles; and they need watch 
as do all the works of man ” ( Sunday Sc 
Times). 

(2) Chapters. The numerical division of 
Old and New Testament into chapters is by s 
ascribed to Lafrance, Archbishop of Canterb 
by others to Stephen Langton. Its authorsh: 
usually assigned to the schoolmen, who, 
Cardinal Hugh, of St. Cher, were the authoi 
the Concordance for the Latin Yulgate, al 
A. D. 1240. Yet Cardinal Humbert, A. D. 1 
cites Exodus, chaps. 12, 13. Whoever was 
author, from this period the division of the sev 
books into chapters was gradually adopted in 
Latin and other versions. 

Literature.— Works used in the prepara 
of articles on the Bible : Horne’s Introduce 
Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical Criticism ; Bis 
Foster’s The Supernatural Book ; Professor 
cn's Revelation, Inspiration, and Canon / Kelt 
the Prophecies; Fisher’s J&nptmatmtti Origi 
Christianity ; HnrmniPk Introduction; Wi 
worth on tile Canon of Scripture ; Kirk’s The - 
and Modern Thought ; Weir on The Nature 
Means of Revelation; Stillingfleet’sOWj/mes Sa 
Professor W. Robertson Smith’s article on the 1 
in the Britannica ; Townsend on The Bible 
the Nineteenth Century ; Geikie's Hours with 
Bible; Pentecost’s The Volume of the Bt 
Newton’s Book of the Beginnings ; Angus’s 
Bible Handbook; Bissell on the Pentateuch 
Origin tend its Structure ; Murray on 27tc 0> 
and Growth of the Psalms ; Cook’s The Bible 
English Prose Style ; Moulton on The Lite 
Study of the Bible ; Canon Driver’s Intrvdu 
to Old Testament Literature.— A. H. T. 

BIBLE, LITERATURE OF. Aside : 
iLs sacred character, 11 ie Bible is a depositee 
literature of the 1 ugliest order. The Htf 
feu lures of the Bible have been obscured by 
absorbing interests of its doctrinal teach 
which have made the form in which they 
been communicated seem insignificant. And 
are almost entirely obliterated in the structm 
the English text, where there is no visible dis 
tiou between prose and poetry, and where th 
visions into chapter and verse abruptly break 
of thought mid musical rhythm in the mos 
natural places. But a knowledge of the lit( 
form is needful to an understariding of the d 
meanings. To turn poetry, stirring with ele\ 
emotion and creative imagery, into accurate p 
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is done in our English Bible, is to make it state 
ngs of doubtful meaning, and sometimes of per- 
xing untruth. The ancient Hebrew, as is uni- 
■sally the fact in the speech of the infancy of 
tory and thought, has somewhat of the poetic 
ment even in its prose. Thus, for example, the 
ry of creation as told in Genesis, which is the 
est literary fragment in the world, is really an 
c, and must be read not as we read science, but 
we read the intuitions of a creative spirit. So 
i> the .literary form of prophecy, exalted as it is 
the lofty tone of the writer, passes out of 
>se into dramatic forms, as in Micali and Hosea, 
into what has been termed rhapsody, as illus- 
ted in Habakkuk and in the second portion of 
iah. To interpret these as prose would be to 
ate confusion worse confounded. The history 
1 character of the literature of the Bible may 
briefly an mummed thus: 

L. The Mosaic Literature is the product of 
great lawgiver, who collated and edited the 
ditions of the people and wrote the history of 
own period. This material was put in shape 
ir the establishment of the kingdom gave leisure 
literary study, and was finally edited after the 
le by those who made annotations on many 
nts of interest to their time which in the origi- 
were obscure. It includes primitive epics, 
h as the creation (Gen. 1-2:3), the temptation 
sn. 2:4-3:24), the flood (Gen. 6:9-9:17); epic Ms- 
y, such as the story of Abraham and Joseph ; 
stitntional history , such as the exodus ; gen- 
ygies and orations, such as frequently occur in 
resis and Numbers; lyrics, by which we mean 
Ary set to music and meant to be sung. In 
3 period are folk-songs, such as the songs of the 
jrd (Gen. 4:23,24) and the well (Num. 21:17,18); 

s , which are distinguished from other lyrics by 
ater elaboration and artistic finish, such as 

triumphal song of Moses (Exod. 15), and his 
■ting song (Deut. 32); elegies, such as the song 
bondage(Psa, 88), and the song of life (Psa. 40). 
!. The Period of the Judges was one of 
irchy and unrest, such as produces myths and 
lads, but rarely elaborated and sustained litera* 
e. Its products in Israel are war songs , as that 
Deborah (J udg, 5); fables, as Jot ham's (Judg. 

popular narrative of heroes, as Samson and 
ihtliah ; idyls, us that of Ruth. 

t. The Transition Period into stable gov- 
men t was marked by two strong elements of 
rature—the historical and the lyrical. There 
*e appointed chronicler's to collate the ancient 
uments and write up the traditions of their 
■pie. Hence came the histories of Joshua and 
Iges. Under the genius of David sacred lyrics 
ched at a bound a height of excellence never 
lined since in any speech. David’s psalms are 
squaled in expressing and interpreting the deep- 
spiritual emotion of all time. Hebrew poetry, 
ike that of the European literatures, is not in 

meter or rhyme, but in the movement of 
ught likened to the swing of the pendulum to 
l fro, or like the tramp of an army marching in 
). Its versification is the rhythmic cadence of 
allel lines. In this respect it is more akin to 
music of nature than our own. The most 
lent song was made to accompany the dance. 


Instances of this are seen in the movement of the 
hosts of Israel when they sang the song of Moses 
and Miriam, and in David’s dancing when they 
brought the ark to Zion with song. The later 
poetry of the Greeks is more artistic, and makes 
the movement of sound, rather than of body, chord 
with the sentiment. David’s lyrics are the out¬ 
burst of nature. 

4. The Augustan Period of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture occurred during the reign of Solomon, when 
the kingdom was at the zenith of its power and a 
protracted peace with its consequent prosperity 
gave leisure for reflection. Under the genius of 
the wise king there grew up in his court a school 
of wisdom—poets, historians, scientists, philoso¬ 
phers. Out of this academy came the most bril¬ 
liant products of the Hebrew mind. Among them 
are Job , a masterpiece of epic poetry; the Song 
of Solomon, either a dramatic ode or pure drama; 
Ecclesiastes, a superb specimen of gnomic verse; 
Proverbs , a collection of the sayings of wise men— 
short pithy sentences which compress the essence 
of wisdom; Psalms of the Korahitic character, 
remarkable for their artistic finish. 

5. Period of the Kings. The characteristic 
feature of this is prophecy. All literatures have 
their diviners, but it is the peculiar glory of the 
biblical that it has its prophecy. The oracle re¬ 
lates to the present, and has reference to circum¬ 
stances of private and national life. Prophecy, 
in addition to this, looks on to the end of history 
and relates to mankind as a whole. Its literary 
form is rich with: (1) History , as the Book of 
Jonah; (2) Discourse, as Isa. 1 and Ezek. 34; 
(3) Eyries, as Isa. 47 and Ezek. 32; (4) Doom-songs , 
as Jer. 46-51; Ezek. 25-32 ; (5) Parables, as 
Ezek. 15 and Isa. 5:1-7; (6) Drama , as Micah 
and Hosea; (7) Elegy, as Lamentations; (8) The 
Psalms of this period are of a didactic and liturgic 
character. They are doctrine in verse or prepared 
especially for the use of the psalter and the music 
of worship. 

6. The Post-exilic Period is noted for the 
effort that was made to collect and put in perma¬ 
nent form all the sacred literature ; and for this 
reason is a good starting point for the study of the 
entire biblical collection. Its touch is felt in 
every part of the holy book. This period also 
added: (1) History, as Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther; 

(2) Prophecy, as Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi; 

(3) Eyrie, which are embraced in the fifth book 
of the Psalms. Here are beautiful specimens of 
the ballad style in “ the songs of degree ” (Psa. 
120-134). 

7. The New Testament Literature is 

unique. The gospels are not, strictly speaking, 
history nor biography, but testimonies. Luke does, 
in some measure, approach the dignity of history, 
but it is a report of facts gathered from eyewit¬ 
nesses. This gives to the gospels a convincing 
force which mere history could not command. 
The epistolary literature, independent of its sacred 
theme, ranks among the highest of that form of 
letters. The Apocalypse deserves its place among 
the prophets. Careful students liken it to the 
Canticles. It is a dramatic presentation of the 
history of the Church in its dtruggle and final 
triumph.—A. H. T. 
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BIBLE, VERSIONS OF 


BIGrVAI 


BIBLE, VERSIONS OF, the name given 
to the translations of the Bible into languages 
other than the original. Since the Protestant 
Reformation they have become very numerous, 
portions of the Holy Scriptures being rendered 
into almost every dialect in the world. Only the 
most important of the older versions are here 
named: 

1. The Septuagint (LXX). This is the oldest 
translation of the Old Testament into the Greek 
language. It is so called from the seventy-two 
translators, or from the sanction it received from 
the seventy-two members of the Sanhedrin. The 
occasion of it was the decline of the Hebrew speech 
as the popular vernacular, and the common use of 
the Greek throughout the civilized world. It was 
Commenced by Jews of Alexandria about B, <X 
280,, and was’ finished several years Utter. The 
marked literary inequality of its several parts in¬ 
dicate that they are the work of tUffeiYmt minds. 
It came in the course of time to have an authority 
even higher than that of the original text. And 
there can be hut little doubt that it is far more 
correct than the Hebrew we now have, which is 
not in its original form, but in the liturgical shape 
into which it was cast for purposes of worship by 
Jews of Tiberias about the 6th century of our 
era. The LXX was invariably quoted by the New 
Testament writers, and it was the text universally 
accepted by the Christian Church. There have 
been a number of later Greek versions designed to 
correct or better the LXX. They bear the names 
of the translators—Aquila, Theodotion, Symma- 
chus. But they were never accepted by the Chris¬ 
tian Church. 

2. Feshito. The Syriac version of the Old 
Testament and the greater part of the New. The 
translation was made in the second part of our 
era from the original text. It corresponds with 
the LXX in such a degree as to suggest the fact 
that the present Hebrew text varies widely from 
the ancient, and original mm. There are later 
Syriac versions, notably the Syro-Hexaplar-trans- 
lated from the LXX in the 7th century. 

3. Vulgate. The current Latin version of 

xl. T>U,1 „-T A Tk 

UI1U A/J UlCj tJJ UOiUUiO aim ouuj|jioivu -til J-/ ■ 

405. The New Testament is a revision of an older 
Latin version, called the Ituk, the origin of which 
is unknown. The Old Testament is n translation 
from the Hebrew with the aid of the LXX. There 

current use is the Clementine (1593), so called 
from Pope Clement VIII, who authorized the final 
revision and proclaimed it the true lost. 

4. Coptic. The Coptics ten mixture of the an¬ 
cient Egyptian and the Greek tongues. There arc 
two version's in Lins tongue, known as Elm Mem- 
phitic and the Tkebain, belonging respectively to 
Lower and Upper Egypt. They were both made 
from the LXX and not from the Hebrew. Both 
were made in the 2d century, and neither gives 
the entire canon of Scripture. 

There are other ancient versions, belonging to 
countries widely separated and made from the 
original at different times. With many verbal 
differences they are in wonderful agreement, and 
arc a strong proof of the Integrity of the text of 
the Holy Bible.—A. H. T. See Versions. 


BIBLIA PAUPERUM, Bible of the Pot 

1. The name given to a Picture Bible, prii 
before the invention of movable types, on w 
blocks. It had forty leaves printed on one e 
on which forty scenes from the life of our I 
were depicted, with some Old Testament eve 
accompanied with an illustrative text or sente 
in Latin. It was not intended so muoh for 
poor people as for the indigent friars, who w 
doubtless, aided in their preaching by the picte 
The pictures in this book were copied in sculpt 
paintings, and altar pieces. The stained-glass 
dows in Lambeth Chapel were copied from s 
of them. 

2. A work of Bonaventura, in which B 
events are alphabetically arranged and acc 
panied with notes to aid preachers. 

BIBLIOMANCY (Gr. [itflblov, bib-lee' 
Bible , and pavTEta y man-ti'-ah , divination), a 1 
of fortune-telling by means of the Bible, con 
ing of drawing texts of Scripture at random, f 
which Inference was made of duty, future evt 
etc. It was introduced from paganism, w 
made a similar use of Homer, Virgil, and o 
writers. In the 12th century it was used for 
detection of heretics and in the election of bish 
A sort of bibliomancy was in use among the J 
which consisted in appealing to the very 
words heard from anyone reading the Scripti 
and in regarding them as a voice from heavei 

BICITRI (Heb. ^3, bih-ree\ youthfu, 
Benjnmito, whose sou Sheba stirred up a rebe 
against David after the death of Absalom (2 £ 
20; 1, sq.), B. C. about 967. 

BID'KAR (Heb. bid-kar', assassin 

according to Fund, strtmd of the city), Je 
captain and originally follow-officer, who cast 
body of Jehomin, the sou of Ahub, into the 
of Naboth afLer Jehu bad slain liim (2 K 
9:25), B. C. 842. 

BIER (Heb. I’lSp'U, mit-taw', bed , 2 Sam. 3 
Gr. oofitlc* mr-os* f open coffin, ft mend vouch, I 
7:14). The original form of the term is “bei 
from the Anglo-Saxon “beran,” to bear. The 
is in fact a hand-barrow on which to carry a co 
to burial. In Europe it was usually covered 
“ hearse,” or wagon-shaped framework, for 
support of the 14 pall.” A combination of the 
placed on wheels makes the modern hearse. 

BIGAMY. See Marriage. 

BIG'THA (Heb. NrO?,. big-thaw per 
garden), one of Llm seven chamberlains who 
charge of the harem of Xerxes (Ahasuerus) 
were commanded by him to bring in Queen Vi 
to the banquet (Eslh. 1:10), B. C. 519. 
BIG'THAN, or BIG'THANA (Heb. 1 

big-thawn perhaps fortune-given ), one of 
chamberlains of Xerxes (Ahasuerus) who “ 
the door.” He conspired with Teresh agains 
life of the king, and being exposed by Mon 
was hanged with his fellow-conspirator (Esth.! 
6:2), B. 0. about 610. 

BIG'VAI (Heb. big-vah'ee, husbandn 

1. The head of one of the families of Israf 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabei ( 
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BILDAD 


BINNUI 


!; Neh. 7:7), with a large number of retainers 
:wo thousand and fifty-six, Ezra 2:14; two 
►usand and sixty-seven, Neh. 7:19, B. 0. 536. 
a later period seventy-two males of his family 
urned with Ezra (ch. 8:14), B. C. about 457. 

2. One of the chiefs of the people who sub- 
ibed to the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
16), B. C. 445. Perhaps the same with No. 1. 
BII/DAD (Heb. Tfea, bil-dad\ son of conten- 
A the Bhubito , and the sec ond of the three 
;nds of Job who disputed with him as to his 
iction and character (Job 2:11). In his first 
;ech (ch. 8) lie attributes the death of Job’s chil¬ 
li to their own transgression. In his second 
ech (ch. 18) he recapitulates his former asser- 
is of the temporal calamities of the wicked, in- 
uating Job’s wrongdoing. In his third speech 
, 25), unable to answer Job’s arguments, he 
es refuge in a declaration of God’s glory and 
n’s nothingness. Finally, with Eliphaz and 
>hnr, he availed himself of the intercession of 
), in obedience to the divine command (ch. 42:9). 
3II/EAM (Heb. bil-nmn'^ foreigner), a 

n in the western half of the tribe of Manasseh, 

! given with its “suburbs” to the Kohathites 
jhron. 6:70). 

JIL'GAH (Heb. bil-gaw% cheerfulness). 

Head of the fifteenth course for the Temple 
/ice, as arranged by David (1 Chron. 24:14), 
C. about 989. 

!. A priest who returned from Babylon with 
nbbubel and Joshua (Neh. 12:5, 18), It, 0. 530. 
haps the same aa BtLOAi, infra (Nell. 10:8). 
JII/GAI (Heb. bii-ffahfee^ signification 

le as above), one of the priests whose de- 
ldants were sealed with Nehemiah after the 
oration (Neh. 3 0:8), B. C. 445. Probably the 
ic as Him?ah, supra. 

ilL'HAH (Heb. *""<•7^, bil-haw' } fottering), 
handmaid of Rachel, given to her by Laban 
n. 29:29), and bestowed by her upon her hus- 
d, Jacob, that through her she might have 
dren, B. C. about 1749. Bilhah thus became 
mother of Dan and Naphtali (Gen. 30:3-8; 
15; 46:25). Her stepson Reuben afterward 
with her (Gen. 35:22), and thus incurred his 
ler’s dying reproof (Gen. 49:4), 

JIL'HAN (Heb. 1*7^, bil-hawn ', tender). 

. A Iloi'ite chief, soil of Ezer, son of Seir, 
lling in Mount Seir, In the land of Edom (Gen. 
!7; 1 Chron. 1:42), R C. about 1840. 

. A Benjamite, son of Jediael (q. y.) and 
ler of seven sons (1 Chron. 7:10), B. C. before 
4. 

SILL (Heb. *©0, say'-fer , writing) is a word I 
raing anything that is written, c, g., il “ bill of 
>rcement” (Dent, 24:1, 3; Ha. 60:1 ; .Ter, 3:8; 

L 19:7. Gr. fi/fiWov, bib-fee?-on), The words 
fob 31:35, 11 that mine adversary had writ- 
a book,” would be better rendered, “ That mine 
ersary had given me a bill of accusation ” 
of indictment). In Jer. 32:10-16, 44, “the 
lence 11 (marg. “ book ”) menus a bill of pur¬ 
se or sale. By “bill ” (Gr. yphu/m , yrand-moh^ 
c 36:6, 7) a legal instrument Is meant, which 


showed the amount of indebtedness, probably of 
tenants who paid rent in kind. 

BIL'SHAN (Heb. l'P r^> bil-shawnson of 
the tongue , i. e., eloquent ), the name of one of the 
princes of the Jews who returned to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel after the captivity (Ezra 2:2; 
Neh. 7:7), B. C. 536. 

BIM'HAL (Heb. brraa, bim-hawVy son of cir- 
eumctei&ny i, e.» circ<tmeUtd) t a son of Japhlet and 
great-great-grandson of Asher (1 Chron. 7:33), 
B. C. about 1444. 

BIND (Heb. kaw-shar'). In the command, 
“ Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand,” 
etc., (Deut. 6:8) the “words are figurative, and de¬ 
note an undeviating observance of the divine com¬ 
mands ; and their literal fulfillment could only be 
a praiseworthy custom or well-pleasing to God 
when resorted to as the means of keeping the 
commands of God constantly before the eye ” 
(K. and D., Com n in loc.). 

BINDING AND LOOSING. To bind and 

loose are found in the address of our Lord to Peter 
(Matt. 16:19). No other terms were in more con¬ 
stant use in rabbinic canon law than these. “ The 
words are the literal translation of the Heb. 
aio-sar\ to bind, in the sense of prohibiting; and 
‘Trit’l, hit-teer\ to loose, in the sense of permitting.” 
“ Binding and loosing ” referred merely to things 
or acts, prohibiting or permitting them, declaring 
them lawful or unlawful. Thus the rabbis claimed 
both legislative and judicial power; by the 6rst 
binding or loosing acts or things; by the second 
remitting or retaining, thus declaring a person free 
from or liable to punishment, compensation, or 
sacrifice. These two powers Jesus transferred, 
and that not hi their pretension, but in their 
reality, to the apostles (Edersbebtt, Life and Times 
of Jcsm t ii, 86). 

BIN'EA (Heb. and bin-aw f , a 

gushing forth, fountain), a Benjamite, son of Moza 
ami father of Rnphtt, of the descendants of King 
Saul (1 Chron, 8:37; 9:43), B, G about 350. 

BINNU'I (Heb. bin-noo'ee , a building ). 

1. A Levite whose son, Noadiah, was one of 
those that assisted in weighing the gold and silver 
designed for the divine service on the restoration 
from Babylon (fi£Vft 8:33), II. 0. about 467. 

2. One of the “ sons ” of Pulmth-moab, who put 
away his strange wife on the return from Babylon 
(Ezra 10:30), Bi O. 456. 

3. Another Israelite, of ihe “sons” of Rani, 
who did the same (Ezra 10:38), Ik C. 456, 

4. A Levite, son of ffermdnd, who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh. I2:S), D. C. 636. 
He also (if the same) assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh, 3:24), B, C. 446, and 
joined in the covenant (Neh. 10:9), B. (1 410. 

5. The head of one of the families of Israelites 
whose followers, to the number of six hundred 
and forty-eight, returned from Babylon (Neh. 7:15). 
In Ezra 2:10 lie is culled Bani (q, ¥.), and his re¬ 
tainers are numbered at six hundred and forty- 
two. 
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BIRD 


BLASPHEMY 


BIRD. See Animal Kingdom, Food, Sacri¬ 
fices. 

BIR/SHA (Heb. beer-shah'^with wicked¬ 

ness), a king of Gomorrah, succored by Abraham 
in the invasion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. 14:2), B. C. 
about 2260. 

BIRTH. See Child. 

BIRTHDAY (Heb. *"0'*!!} yome hool-leh- 
Mi'j Gen. 40:20; Gi\ T« Mutt. 14:6; 

Mark 6:21). The custom of observing birthdays 
wits very undent imd widely extended. In Persia 
they were celebrated with peculiar honor and 
banquets, and in Egypt the king’s birthday was 
observed with great pomp (Gen. 40:20). No ref¬ 
erence is made in Scripture of the celebration of 
birthdays by the Jews themselves, although the 
language of Jeremiah (20:14, 16) would seem to 
indicate that such occasions were joyfully remem¬ 
bered. By most commentators the feasts men¬ 
tioned in Job 1:13, 18, are thought to have been 
birthday festivals* but DfeHtesch (Cbm., in ioe.) 
believes them to have been gatherings each day in 
the home of one of the brothers. The feast com¬ 
memorative of “ Herod’s birthday ” (Matt. 14:6) 
may have been in honor of his birth or of his ac¬ 
cession to the throne (Hos. 7:5). The later Jews 
regarded the celebration of birthdays m a part of 
idolatrous worship. In the early Church the term 
“birthdays ” was applied to the festivals of mar¬ 
tyrs, the days on which they suffered death in this 
world and were born to the glory and life of 
heaven. 

BIRTHRIGHT (Heb. hek-o-raw'; 

Gr. 'irpuTOTfata^ pro-totok'-ee-ahy primogeniture), 
the right of the firstborn; that to which one is 
entitled by virtue of his birth. See Firstborn, 

BIR'ZAVITH (Heb. nit'll, beer-zoth', holes), 
a name given in the genealogies of Asher (1 Ghron. 
7:31) as the son of Maldiiel and great-grandson of 
Asher. 

BISHT.AM (Heb. tjblga, bish-lawmf , son of\ 
peace), apparently an officer of Artaxerxes in Pales¬ 
tine at, t.hfs t.imp. of the return of Zerubbabel from 
captivity. He wrote to the king against the Jews 
who wore rebuilding the temple {Kara 4:7), B. €. 
529. 

BISHOP. See Elder, p. 302. 

BISHOPRIC (Gr. i-^rOKHM cp-h-kopua\ottvr- 
the ministerial charge in the Church (Acts 
1:20; 1 Tim. 3:1). Tn Inter times it is used to 
designate (1) the office and function of a bishop, 
and (3) the district over which he bus jurisdiction. 

BISHOPS' BIBLE. See Bible, English, 9. 

BIT (Heb. JinU, meh'-iheg , Psa. 32:9; Gr. %a\w6q, 
khal-ee-nos James 3:3), elsewhere rendered Bri¬ 
dle (q. v.). 

BITHI'AH (Heb. tWa, bith-yaw', daughter 
of Jehovah), daughter of Pharaoh and wife of 
.Mured, n descendant of Judah (1 Cl iron. 4:18), It 
is thought that her sons arc mentioned (v, 17) in 
the clause beginning “ and she bare,” etc. As 
the Pharaohs Contracted nuimtigttR with royal 
families alone, Mered was probably a person of 
some distinction; or Bithiah may have been an 


adopted daughter of Pharaoh. It may be £ 
posed that she became the wife of Mered thro 
captivity. 

BITH'RON (Heb. bith-rone', the bre 

or divided place), a defile in the Arabah, or Jor 
valley (2 Sam. 2:29), through which Abner and 
men went after the death of Asaliel. 

BITHYN'IA (Gr. B tOvvia, bee-thoo-nee'-ah), 
N. W. province of Asia Minor. It is mountain* 
thickly wooded, and fertile. It was conquerec 
the Romans 75 B. C. The letters of Pliny to 
Emperor Trajan show that the presence oi 
many Christians in the province embarrassed 
very much (1 Pet. 1:1). Paul was not permi 
to enter Bithynia (Acts 16:7), being detained 
the Spirit. 

BITTER (Heb. some form of 
Gr. 7rtKp6(;, pik-ros'). Bitterness in Soriptur 
symbolical of affliction, misery, servitude (E: 
1:14 ; Ruth 1:20; Prov. 6:4), of wickedness ( 
4:18). A time of mourning and lamentatio 
called a “bitter day” (Amos 8:10). Habak 
(1:6) calls the Chaldeans “that bitter and a 
nation,” L e., having u fierce disposition. 

“ gall uf bitterness ” describes u state of extr 
wickedness (Acts 8:23), while a 11 root of hh 
ness ” (Heb. 12:16) expresses a wicked, scanda 
person, or any dangerous sin leading to apost 
The “waters made bitter” (Rev. 8:11) is fig 
tive of severe political or providential events. 

BITTER HERBS. Because of the sym 
ical meaning of bitterness bitter herbs were c 
manded to be used in the celebration of the P 
over (q, v.) to recall the bondage of Egypt (E 
12:8; Nuni. 9:11). See Vegetable Kingdom, 

BITTERN. See Animal Kingdom. 

BITUMEN (A. V. “ slime ”). See Mini 
Kingdom. 

BIZJOTH'JAH (Heb. rrnrta, biz-yo 
yam\ contempt of Jehovah)^ one of the towns 
fell to Judah ’(Josh, 15:28), probably the s 
with Baalath-beer (19:8). Site unknown. 

BIZTHA (Heb. NrfiSq biz-ihaw'), one of 
seven eunuchs of the harem of Xerxes (Ah a sue 
who were ordered to bring Vashti forth for ex. 
tion (Esth. 1:10), B. C. about 521. 

-DT A nxr G ce n OLO pa 

BLAINS. See Diseases. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. ffyna&gita, bias-fay 
ah) signifies the speaking evil of God (’ 
DIG) — ^ to curse the name of the I 
Psa. 74:18; Isa. 52:5; Rom. 2:24). Someti 
perimps. “blasphemy” has been retained by 
translators when the general meaning, “ eviUsp 
tug,” or “ calumny," might have been bettor 
3;S). There arc two great forms of btasphe 
(1) Attributing oome evil ro God, or denying 
some good which we should attribute to him ( 
24:11; Rom, 2:24). (2) Giving the attribute 

God to a creature—which form of blasphemy 
Jews charged upon Jesus (Luke 5:21; Matt. 2£ 
Jolm 10:36). The Jews, from ancient times, 
interpreted the command, Lev. 2-1:16, as pro! 
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BLASTING 


BLOOD 


ie utterance of the name Jehovah, reading 
Adonai or Elohim. 

lishment. Blasphemy, when committed in 
nee, I.e,, through thoughtlessness md weak* 
if the flcAh, might be atoned for; but if 
tied '* with n high hand/ 1 i. o., in impious 
on against Jehovah, was punished by ston- 
ev, 24; 11-10), 

w Testament. Blasphem v t against the Only 
{Matt, 12:31 ; Mark 8:29; Luke 12:10), also 
the unpardonable &in t hm caused extended 
don. The si n mentioned in the gospels would 
> to have consisted in attributing to the power 
in ti lose unquestionable miracles which Jesus 
med by '* the finger of God/’ and by the 
of the Holy Ghost, It is questionable 
u' it may tie extended beyond this one lim¬ 
it! special sin (see St*q Thk Uxpaudonaule). 
mg the early Christians three kinds of bias. 

were recognized: (1) Of apostates and 
apsed), whom the heathen persecutors had 
'led not only to deny, but to curse Christ; 

heretics and other profane Christians, 
isphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

A.STING (Heb. il&ra, shed-ay-faio\ singe- 
This and Heb. , pp l T] (yay -raw-hone*, to be 
di, mildew) refer to two diseases which at- 
ie grain: the former to the withering or 
l of the ears, caused by the East wind (Gen. 
Jj 27 ); the other to the effect produced by a 
vind in Arabia, by which the green ears are 
yellow, bo that they bear no grains (K, and 
fl.). See Mildew. 

kS / TTJS (Gr. B/laorof, bias'-to s), the cham- 
of King Herod Agrippa who acted as 
ir between the people of Tyre and Sidon 
; king (Acts 12:20), A. H. 44. 

I (Heb. Slttj moom ; Gr. ylhyog, mo*- 
“ As the spiritual nature of a man is re¬ 
in Ms bodily form, only a faultless condi- 
body could correspond to the holiness of a 
Consequently all men were excluded from 
;sthood, and all animals from being offered 
ifices, who had any blemish. These blem- 
re described in Lev. £1:17-83; 22:111-25; 
fi:2l, “ A flat nose n nmy mean any muti- 
while “anything superfluous" would seem 
ate “beyond what is normal, mi til-formed 
The rule concerning uniunils extended 
ufectiona, so that if an animal Tree from 
1 blemish was found, after being slain, in- 
defective it was not offered in sacrifice. 

!SS, BLESSING (Heb. Ipa, baw-rak*; 


times, tinder the spirit of prophecy, they pre¬ 
dicted blessings to come upon them. Thus Jacob 
blessed hi* sons (Gen. 49:1-28; Heb. 11:21), and 
Mob e» the ch i Id re n o f Is rnd (I hi u t. 3 3:1 -2 fl). i i 
was the duty and privilege of the priests to bless 
the people in the name of the Lord (see Bekemc- 
rio^). Further, men blesk their fellow-moil when 
they express good wishes and pray God in their 
behalf. (4) At meals. The psalmist eays, 11 1 will 
lake the cup of salvation, and call upon the name 
of the Lord" (Psa, 110:13), an apparent refer¬ 
ence to a custom among the Jews. A feast was 
made of el portion of their thank offerings when, 
among other rites, the master of the feast cook n. 
cup of wine, offering thanks to God for his mer¬ 
cies. The cup was then passed to ali the guests, 
each drinking in Iris turn. At family feasts, and 
especially the Passover, both bread and wine were 
passed, and thanks offered to God for his mercies. 

BLESSING, THE CUP OF, a name ap¬ 
plied to the wine in the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 
10:16), probably because the game name was 
given to the cup of wine in the supper of the 
Passover (q. v.). 

BLINDNESS (see Diseases) was sometimes 
inflicted for political or other purposes in the Fast 
(1 Sum. 11:2; Jer. 22:12), In common with other 
calamities blindness was supposed to be the result, 
of transgressions in a previous stale of existence. 
Tims tlm disciples of our Lord asked, “ Who did. 
sin, this man or his parents, that lie was bom 
blind?" (John fl;2.) 

Fi curative . In Sc ripture blimfaess is ti term 
frequently used to denote ignorance or u want of 
spiritual discernment (Isa. 0:10; 42:18. 19; Matt. 
15:14). Thus 11 blindness of heart 31 is a lack of 
understanding resulting from evil passions (Mark 
3:5, marg.; Rom, 11:25). 

BLOOD (Heb. dawm ; Gr. alga, hah*ee-mah\ 

A peculiar sacrodncss attached to blood, been" 4 *- 
the idea that mevniled of its miitv uftli 


jy&fj, j/oa hg ek'-o). Acts of blessing may 
klercd 1 (1) When God is said to bless men 
28 i 22 17). GotTa blessing is accompanied 
'it virtue which renders bis blessing efltee- 
d which Is expressed by It, Since God Is 
and omnipresent, his omniscience and om- 
:e cause liis blessings to Avail in Lhe present 
espoct to all things, and also in the life hi 
(2) When men bless God (Pm, 103:1, 2; 

etc.). This Is when they ascribe to him 
nmc Leri sties which are hi ^acknowledge Ins 
uty, express gratitude for his mercies, etc. 
bless their fellow-men when, as in ancient 
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of the idea that prevailed of its unity with the 
soi i L We fi nd this d 1st \ 11 ctf vd y 81 a ted (Gen.! 1:4): 

Hut flesh with the life thereof, which Is the blood 
IhereoF/ 1 etc. “This identification of the blood 
with the soul, which prevailed in antiquity, ap¬ 
pears at first to have no further foundation than 
that a sudden diminution of the quantity of blood 
in the body causes death. But this phenomenon 
itself has the deeper reason that nil activity of 
the body depends on the quantity of the blood, 
Thu blood is actually (lie basis of the physical 
life: and, so far, the soul, ns the principle of 
bodily life, is preeminently in the blood. We sue 
to understand this only of the soiisieouh soul, not 
of the intelligent and thinking soul " (Ikditzsch). 

Arising from this principle the Scriptures re* 
cord different directions respecting blood : 

1. As Food. When permission was given 
Xordi in partake of animal food (Gem 9:4) the 
use of blood iy«s (strictly forbidden. In the Mosaic 
law this prohibition wan repeated with emphasis, 
though generally in connection with sacrifices 
(Lev. 3:8 ; 7:26). “ The prohibition of the use of 

blood has a twofold ground: blood has the soul 
in itself, and in accordance with the gracious 
ordinance of God it is the means of expiation for 
human souls, because of the soul contained in it. 








BLOOD AND WATER 


BOARD 


The one ground is found in the nature of blood, 
and the other in its destination to a holy purpose, 
which, even apart from that other reason, with- 
draws it from a common use” (DeUtzseh, Bib. 
P$yehofogg y p, 288). Because of the blood the 
eating of bloody portions of flesh (Gem 0:4), or 
of flesh with blood (Lev, 10:26; 1 Sani. 14:82), is 
al so forbidden. T1 ie pci i id Ly vv us that the o Ife i ider 
should be “cut off from the people,” which seems 
to be death, but whether by the sword Of by ston¬ 
ing is not known (Lev. 17:M). This prohibition 
was also made by the apostles and eiders in the 
, council at Jerusalem, and coupled with things 
offered to idols (Acts 15:29). 

2. Sacrificial. A well-known rabbinical max¬ 
im, and recognized by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9:22), was, “ Without shedding of 
blood is no remission.” The life is in the blood, 
as is often declared by Moses, and the life of the 
sacrifice was taken, and the blood offered to God, 
as a representative and substitute for the offerer 
(Lev. 17: 11). See SaObjfick. 

3, Figurative, u Blood ” is often used for 

life ; 11 Whoso sheddeth man’s blood ” (Gem 9:6); 
“ His blood be upon ua ” (Matt, 27:25), “ Blood ” 

sometimes means race or nature ; as, God 11 hath 
made of one blood all nations of men” (Acts 
17:2G). Sometimes it is used ns a symbol of 
slaughter (Isn> 34:3; Ezek. 14:19). To “ wash the 
feet in the blood of the wicked” (Psn. 58:10) is to 


gain u vie low with great slaughter. To u build a 
town with blood” (Hah. 2:32) Is by causing the 


death of the subjugated nations. Wine is called 
the blood of the grape (Gen. 49: 11). 

BLOOD AND WATER. See Crucifixion, 

BLOOD, AVENGER or REVENGER OF 
(Heb. tw? go-ale ' had-dawmf , literally, re¬ 

deemer of blood). At the root of the enactments 
of the Mosaic penal code there lies the principle 
of strict but righteous retribution, the purpose 
being to extirpate evil and produce reverence for 
the righteous God. This principle, however, was 
not first introduced by the kw of Mosoe. It is 
much older, and is found especially in the form of 


deed, it appears almost everywhere where the state 
has not yet been formed or is still in the first 
stages of development, and consequently satisfac¬ 
tion for personal injury falls to private revenge, 

.• 1 1 I* -T1-- 1_ -- . *.C - A 

jtiU LWtU.ii ij iitluuj Uvm/i, n.‘ tuiiuu^ im. jihhou, 
ancient Greeks, Romans, Gormans, and Russians, 
and to I lie present day among the Bedouins, 
Unifies, Circassians, and other nations of the 
East ” (Keil, Arch.). 

“ We have this custom of ‘ blood calling for 
blood ’ existing among the Arabs of to-day. . . . 
If a man is slain there can never be peace between 
the tribes again unless the man who killed him 
is slain by the avenger ” (Harper, Bible and Mod. 
Xb>,, p. 52). 

By this custom the liFc, first of all, but after 
it also the property of the family, as its means of 
subsistence, was to be protected by the nearest of 
kin, called a redeemer. The following directions 
were given by Moses: (1) The willful murderer 
was to be put to death, without permission of com¬ 
pensation, by the nearest of kin, (2) The law of 


retaliation was not to extend beyond th 
mediate offender (Deut. 24:16; 2 Kings 
2 Chron. 25:4, etc.). (3) If a man took the 
another without hatred, or without hostile i 
he was permitted to flee to a city of refuge I 

It is not known how long blood reveng 
observed, although it would appear (2 Sam. 1 
that David had influence in restraining the ■ 
tion of the law. Jehosbaphat established a 
at Jerusalem to decide such cases (2 Chron. ] 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF. See Diseases. 

BLOODY SWEAT. In recording the 
in Gethsemane Luke says that our Lord’s 
“ was as it were great drops of blood falling 
to the ground ” (22:44). These words are 
stood by many to express merely a comp 
between the size and density of the dre 
sweat and those of blood. But blood(algaro 
receives its due in being referred to the nat 
the sweat, and we infer that the words ir 
profusion of bloody sweat mingled with 
“ Phenomena of frequent occurrence demor 
how immediately the blood, the seat of 1 
under the influence of moral impressions. ^ 
ing of shame causes the blood to rise to tin 
Cases are known in which the blood, vi< 
agitated by grief, ends by penetrating tl 
the vessels which inclose it, mid, driven on 
escapes with the sweat through the transp: 
glands ” (Godet, Com., in loc.). 

BLOT (Heb. Wra, maw-khawto rub c 
wipe). This word is used in the sense of tc 
eritto; therefore to blot out Is to destroy or a 
To blot out sin is to fully and finally for; 
(Isa. 44:22). To blot men out of God’s boo 
withdraw his providential favors and to cu 
otf untimely (Exod. 32:32; comp. Deut. 
Psa. 69:28). When Moses says, in the aboi 
sage, “ Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy boo 
understand the written book as a metap 
expression, alluding to the custom of mnkm 
of all citizens so that privileges of dl h 
might be accorded them. “To blot r 
Jehovah’* book, therefore, is to cut oft' fix 
ing fellowship with the living God . . . 
deliver over to death. As a true mediator 
people, Moses was ready to stake his own . 
the deliverance of the nation if Jehovah 
forgive the people their sin. These wore 
Lite strongest expression ox devoted, self-sac 
love” (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 

The not blotting the name of the saints 
the book of life, etc. (Rev. 3:5), indicate 
security and final vindication. A sinful a 
31:7) or reproach (Prov, 9:7) is termed a b 

BLOW UP. See Glossary. 

BLUE. See Colors. 

BOANER'GES (Gr. B oavepye?, bb-an- 
sons of thunder ), a surname given by Cl 
James and John, probably on account of 
ardent temperament and bold eloquence as 
ers ” (Mark 3:17). 

BOAR. See Animal Kingdom. 

BOARD, the translation of several i 
words: 
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BOAT 


BuuK 


Loo'-akh (Heb. 0115 ), a tablet (Exod. 27:8; 
; Cant. 8:9 ; Ezek. 27:5). 

Keh'-resh (Heb. to split off (Exod. 26: 

?q.; 36:20, sq.). 

Sed-ay-raw' (Heb. rrjiiB), a row, set up in 
r (1 Kings 6:9). 

Tsay-law' (Heb. literally, n&, so beam, 

(1 Kings 6:15, 1^). 

Sarutrn' (Gr. aaviq), a plank of a vessel (Acts 

1 ). 

OAT. 1. Ab-aw-raw' (Heb. a <^oss- 

jlace, so ferry boat (2 Sam. ]9:18). 
Ploy-ar'-eeon (Gr. nXotapiov\ a little ship, 
ling smack (John 6:22, 23). 


Skaf-ay (Gr. CKa<py\ dug out, a boat acting 
nder to a larger vessel (Acts 27:16, 30, 32). 
3'AZ (Heb. W3, bo'-az, perhaps alacrity ), 
ialthy Beth-lehemite, kinsman to Elimelech, 
lusband of Naomi. When Naomi and Ruth 
■ned from the country of Moab the latter 
ved pe mission to glean in the fields of 
. He treated her generously, offering her 
l greater privileges than were usually accorded 
eaners. Finding that the kinsman of Ruth, 
was more nearly related to her, would not 
y her according to the “levirate law,” Boaz 
itarily assumed its obligations. He married 
, and their union was blessed by the birth of 
, the grandfather of David (Ruth 1-4), B. C. 
t 1070. 

DCH'ERU (Heb. 'I ta p5l | bo-ker-oo ', firstborn ), 
>f the six sons of Azel, a descendant of King 
(1 Chron. 8:38). 

3'CHIM (Heb. bo-keemweepers ), a 

s near Gilgal, called, as the name indicates, to 
nd of the tears shed by the unfaithful people 
rael upon Gml reproving them (Judg. 2:1, 5). 
is W. of the Jordan, near the Dead Sea, and 
ably between Both -el and Shiloh. 

3DY, the translation of several Hebrew words 
the Gr. crt^ua, so'-mah. It usually refers 
ie animal frame as distinguished from the 
himself. It differs from sarx (<xap£), which 
s rather to the material or substance of the 
. It is spoken of in the Scriptures as the 
orary abode of the Spirit (2 Cor. 5:1; 2 Pet. 


1:13, 14), the instrument of the soul (2 Cor. 5:10), 
and its members m the instrument# of righteous¬ 
ness or iniquity (Kom. 6:13, 19). 

Figuratively! used of a number of persons 
closely united into one society, a mystical body, the 
Church (Rom. 12:5; 1 Cor. 10:17 ; 12:13; Eph. 2:16, 
etc.). The body {aofm) is distinguished from the 
shadow (mid) (Col. 2:17). Thus the ceremonies of 
the law are figures and shadows realized in Christ 
and the Christian religion. Again, n the body of 
sin” (Rom. 6:6),called also “the body of this dtttth” 
(Rom. 7:2*1), represents the condition of sin before 
conversion. The apostle speaks of a natural body 
in opposition to a spiritual body (1 Cor, 15:44), 
The body which is buried is natural {njw%iK6v) 
inasmuch as the power of the sensuous and per¬ 
ishable life {tyvxfy was its vital 
principle. The resurrection body 
will be spiritual {TtveupartKiv) in¬ 
asmuch ns the spirit will be its life 
principle. 

BODY OF HEAVEN. See 

Glossary. 

BO'HAN (Heb. ^ bo'-han , a 
thumb\ a Reubenite, in whose 
honor a stone was set up (or 
named), which afterward served 
as a boundary mark on the fron¬ 
tier of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
15:6; 18:17). 

BOIL. See Diseases. 
BOLLED. See Glossary. 

BOLSTER (Heb. mer-ah-ash-aw ', at 

the head , 1 Sam. 19:13, i6; 26:7, 11, 16), else¬ 
where rendered Pillow (q. v.). 

BOLT. See Lock. 

BOND, the translation of several Hebrew and 
Greek words ; an obligation of any kind (Num. 
30:2, 4, 12). It is used to signify oppression, cap¬ 
tivity, affliction (Psa. 116:16 ; Phil. 1:7). We read 
of the “ bond of peace ” (Eph. 4:3); and charity, 
because it completes the Christian character, is 
called the “ bond of perfectness ” (Col. 3:14). 
Bands or chains worn by prisoners were known as 
bo?ids (Acts 20:23 ; 25:14). 

BONDAGE. See Service. 

BONDMAID, BONDMAN, BONDSERV¬ 
ANT. See Service. 

BONE. This word is used figuratively, as, 
“ bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ” (Gen. 
2:23), “of his flesh and of his bones” (Eph. 5:30), 
to mean the same nature, and the being united in 
the nearest relation. Iniquities are said to be in 
men’s bones when their bodies are polluted there¬ 
by (Job 20:11); and utter helplessness is repre¬ 
sented by the “valley of dry bones” (Ezek. 37: 
1-14). 

BONNET. See Dress. 

BOOK (Heb. say'-fer ; Gr. j3ij31oc t bib'- 
los). The Hebrew word is much more compre¬ 
hensive than our English book. It means any¬ 
thing written , as a bill of sale or purchase (Jer. 
32, 12, sq.), a bill of accusation (Job 31:35), a 
bill of divorce (Deut. 24:1, 3), a letter (2 Sam. 11: 
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A Skin Boat. 











BOOTH 


BORROW 


14), or a volume (Exod. 17:14; Deut. 28:58, etc.). 
Respecting the material, form, and making of 
books, see Writing. 

There are some expressions in Scripture which 
may be suitably noticed here: 

1. “To eat a book ” (Ezek. 2:9; 3:2; Rev, 10: 
9) is a figurative expression, meaning to master 
the contents of the book; to receive into one’s 
innermost being the word of God. 

2. “A sealed book” is one closed up from 
view (Rev. 6:1-3), or one whose contents were not 
understood by those reading it (Isa. 29:11). By a 
book “written within and on the back side” 
(Rev. 6:1) we understand a roll written on both 
sides. 

3. “ Book of the generation ” means the gen¬ 
ealogical records of a family or nation (Gen. 6: 
1; Matt. 1:1). 

4. “Book of judgment” (Dan. 7:10), perhaps 
means books of accounts with servants; or, as 
among the Persians, records of official services 
rendered to the king, and the rewards given to 
those who performed them (Esth. 6:1-3). The 
“books” (Rev. 20:12) are referred to in justifica¬ 
tion of the sentence passed upon the wicked. 

5. “ The book of life ” (Phil. 4:3), the “ book 
of the living” (Psa. 69:28), an expression em¬ 
ployed in accommodation to the image of the 
future life being a citizenship. “ The figure of a 
heavenly register, in which the names of the elect 
are inscribed, is common in the Old Testament 
(Exod. 32:32, 33; Isa. 4:3; Dan. 12:1). This 
book is the type of the divine decree. But a 
name may be blotted out of it (Jer. 17:13. etc.); 
a fact which preserves human freedom ” (Godet, 
Com., on Luke 10:20). Whedon (Com., same 
passage) say3: “ Onr names are there recorded 
when we are justified by living faith. The re¬ 
tention of our names is conditional; i. o,, our 
names may be blotted out by sin, and thus our 
citizenship be lost.” 

6 . “Book of the wars of the Lord ” (Num. 21: 
14) is thought by some to be an ancient document 
existing at the time of the writing of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and quoted or alluded to by Moses. Another 
view is that it ,l is a collection of odes of the 
time of Moses himself, in celebration of the glori¬ 
ous acts of the Lord and of the Israelites ” (K. 
and D., Com.). “Was this book a record of war 
songs sung over camp fires, just as the Bedouin 

and Modern Discoveries , p. 122). See Roll, 
Glossary. 

BOOTH (Heb. S"ISD, sook-kaw ' hut, or lair; 
often translated “ tabernacle,” or “ pavilion ”), a 
shelter made of branches of trees and shrubs 
(Gen. 33:17), and serving as a protection against 
rain, frost, and heat. Such were also the tempo¬ 
rary green shelters in which the Israelites cele¬ 
brated (Lev. 23:42, 43) the Feast of Tabernacles 
(q. v.). 

BOOTY. See Spoil. 

BO'OZ, the Greeized form (Matt. 1:6) of the 
Beth-lehemite Boaz (q. v.). 

BOBBER. 1. Generally (from Heb.^*M, gheb- 
061 % a boundary line. 


2. Mis-ghehf-reth (Heb. rh£D7p, inclosing , I 
26:26, 27; 37:12, 14), the panel running an 
the table of showbread into which the upper 
of the legs were mortised. The term is empl 
of a similar panel on the pedestals of 
Temple lavers (1 Kings 7:28-36; 2 Kings Id 

3. Kaw-nawf / (Heb. e< ^9 e \ the her 
fringe of a garment (STum. 15:38). 

4. Tore (Heb. ‘"HPl, a string ), a row or strii 
pearls or golden beads for the head dress (< 
1 : 11 ). 

BORN AGAIN, or BORN OF GOD. 

Regeneration. 

BORROW, BORROWING, as a math 
law, etc. See Loan. 

We call attention to the much-debated a< 
the Israelites in “borrowing” from the Egyp 
(Exod. 12:35). This was in pursuance of a d 
command (Exod. 3:22; 11:2); and it sugge 
difficulty, seeing that the Israelites did not ii 
to return to Egypt, or restore the borrowed 
cles. So considered the Israelites were guil 
an immoral act. The following are some o; 
attempts at explanation, briefly stated : 

1. The Israelites borrowed, expecting to n 
in three days; but when Pharaoh refused to ; 
this Moses was instructed to demand the t 
departure of Israel. , After the smiting o 
firstborn Israel was “thrust out,” and ha 
opportunity of returning what they had bom 

2. After the borrowing the Egyptians : 
war upon the Israelites, and this breach of ] 
justified the latter in retaining the proper 
“ contraband of war.” 

3. Ewald (Hist, of Israel , ii, 66) maintains 
“since Israel could not return to Egypt, . . . 
therefore was not bound to return the borr 
goods, the people kept them, and despoilet 
Egyptians. It appears a piece of high retrib 
justice that those who had been oppressi 
Egypt should now be forced to borrow fron 
Egyptians, and be obliged by Pharaoh’s subset 
treachery to retain them, and ihtis be indem: 
for their long oppression.” 

4. “ The only meaning of shaw-aV (bNII?) 
ask or beg; and the expression yash-ee -1 

Exod. 12:36), literally,‘theyallowed 
fn nslr’ i e _ the Egyptians received thei 
tition with good will and granted their rec 
From the very first the Israelites asked 
out intending to restore, and the Egyi 
granted their request without any hope cif rt 
mg back, because God had made their lj 
favorably disposed toward the Israelites ” (K 
D., Com., 3:22). This view appears to be 1 
by Josephus (Antiq^ it, 14, 6): “ They also 
ored the Hebrews with gifts; some in ord 
secure their speedy departure, and others oi 
count of neighborly intimacy with them. 1 ' 
evidently refers to the custom, which is frcsl 
as always in the unchangeable East, of solii 
a gift on the eve of departure, or on the cl 
of any term of service of any sort whatsc 
Tlmt this was the custom in that day, as it is 
is indicated in many Bible references to the g 
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BOSCATH 


BOUNTIFULNESS 


ifts (Gen. 12:16; 33:10, 11; Judg. 3: 15-18, 
; but more explicitly in the divine command 
he Israelites themselves not to forget the 
sheesh when they released a servant at the 
■lning of the sabbatical year (Deut. 15:13- 
' (Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea , p. 388). 
DS'CATH (2 Kings 22:1). See Bozkath. 
OSOM (Heb. pTI, hhahe , to inclose). 

The bunchy fold of the dress in front of the 
st, into which idlers thrust the hand (Psa. 
L), was used as a pocket or bag, in which 
I, grain, and other kinds of food were carried 
ings 4:39; Hag. 2:12; Luke 6:38 ; Gt. nb'fovoe;, 
uos). Shepherds thus carried lambs (Isa. 40:11). 
The front of the body between the arms; 
e to “ lean on one’s bosom ” is to so recline 
ble as that the head covers the bosom, as it 
, of the one next him (John 13:23). The ex- 
iion “into Abraham’s bosom” (Luke 16:22) 
is to obtain the seat next to Abraham, i. e., 
i partaker of the same blessedness as Abra- 
Christ “is in the bosom of the Father” 
i 1:18), i. e., “He who is most intimately con- 
id with the Father, and dearest to him.” 
) / SOR (Gt. B oc6p, bos-or'), the Grecized form 
it. 2:16) of Beor (q. v.), father of Balaam 

)SS (Heb. ^-5, gab, something convex), the out- 
ling parts of a shield, and thus the thickest 
strongest (Job 15:26). The word is eome- 
I rendered “back” (Bsa, 329:3; Ezek. 10:12), 
ics,” i. e,, rampart (Job 13:12), “nave,” 
rim, of a wheel (1 Kings 7:33). 

)TCH. See Diseases. 

)TTLE. 1. The Skin Bottle (Heb. nigfi, 
*-meth, Gen. 21:14; Hos. 7:5; 1^, node, Judg. 
Josh. 9:4, 13; neh'-bel , 1 Sam. 1:24; 

2 Sam. 16:1; obe, Job 32:19; Gr. 

, Matt. 9:17; Mark 2:22; Luke 5:37). The 
Arabs, and wander¬ 
ing tribes generally, 
keep their water, 
milk, and liquids in 
leathern bottles. The 
animal is killed, its 
head and feet cut 
off, and the body 
drawn out without 
opening the belly. 
The openings at the 
feet and tail are 
sewed up, and the 
vessel filled and emp¬ 
tied at the neck. 
The Arabians tan 
their bottles with 
acacia bark. The 
if leathern bottles helps us to understand 
jassages as Josh. 9:4; Job 32:19. “A bottle 
smoke ” (Psa. 119:83) may refer to the hang- 
bottles in tents where the smoke has free ac- 
o them, rendering them hard and shriveled. 
Vessels of Metal, Glass, or Earthen 
e (Heb. bale-book', Jer. 19:1). Such 

s were in use among the Egyptians, Assyr¬ 
ia) 


ians, and Greeks. Glass bottles of the 3d and 4th 
centuries B. C. have been found at Babylon by 
Mr. Layard. The Jews, probably, borrowed their 
manufacture of such ware from the Egyptians. 


Earthen Bottles. 

There are frequent indications of such bottles at a 
very early peri od. J e rem mb m c nt i ons t he potter's 
earthen bottles mid the hushing of them to pieces 
(Jer. 19:1-10; 13:12-14), 

3. Figurative. 14 Bottle" is used us a poetical 
ligure for the clouds: “ Who cun stay (empty) the 
bottles of heaven ? ” (Job 88:37.) “ Put thou my 
tears into thy bottle ” (Psa. 56:8). Thomson 
(Land, etc.) says: “We bud allusions in old 
authors to the custom of collecting the tears of 
mourners and preserving them in bottles. These 
lachrymatories are Still found in great numbers on 
opening ancient tombs.” Others think it has 
reference to the custom of placing precious stones 
and other valuables in bottles, and has reference 
to the high valtuition of our tears on the part of 
God. 

BOTTOM. See Glossary. 

BOTTOMLESS PIT. See Pit. 

BOUGH, the rendering of several words in the 
original. In Isa. 17:6 it stands as a representa¬ 
tive of Heb. aw-meer', A. V. “ uppermost 

bough.” It is a word only used here, and is 
usually derived from an Arabic root sign! fying a 
general, or emir, and hence, in the present text, 
the higher or upper branches of a tree. Lee thinks 
that it denotes the sheath in which the fruit of 
the date-palm is enveloped. He translates thus: 
“ Two or three berries in the head of the caul ” 
(or pod, properly sheath), “ four or five in its fis¬ 
sures.” 

BOTJNTIFULNESS is generosity, liberality, 
or munificence in bestowing favors or gifts above 
what is due. In Prov. 22:9 the Heb. 
good , and in Isa. 32:5 Heb. sho'-ah , rich , 
free , are translated “ bountiful.” gaw-maV, 

to deal bountifully with, is so rendered (Psa. 13. 6, 
etc.). In 2 Cor. 9:5, 6 evhoyta, yoo-log-ee'-ah^ good 
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Skin Bottle. 










BOW 


BRACELET 


tptcch or blessing, is trims! a led “ bounty ” and 
“bountifully ” and In v. 11 (mUnK is rendered 
“bountiful ness” (R. V, “liberality"). The word 
mid its derivatives are lined in the Bible to express 
the more than human forbearance and generosity 
with which God dispenses good to his creatures. 
BOW, ns a weapon. Bee Annan, I 

Figurative, The bow dignities judgments 
ready for offenders (Psn, 7:12); sometimes tying 
^Psa. C4;3; Jen 9:3). u A deceitful bow 11 (Pea. 
78:57; Hos, 7:16) represents unrdUiblcmm. “lie 
Imdc them tench the use of the bow 11 (2 Sam. 1: 
18). Bow here means “a song to which the title 
Kesheth (Hob. n^, bow) was given, not only be-1 
cause the bow is referred to (v. 22), but because 
It is a martial ode” (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 
BOW IN THE CLOUD. See Rainbow, 
BOWELS, the translation of several Hebrew 
words and the Gr, cnrl&yxvor, itphmjlh r mo?i, and 
often indicating the internal parts generally, the 
inner man, and also the /war*. Thus ihe bowels 
are made the seat of tenderness and compassion 
(Gen. 43:SO; Pan. 25:6, translated “ tender mer¬ 
cies;” Phil. 1:8; Col. 3:12, etc.). 41 My bowels 
shall sound like an harp” (Isa. 16:11) is thus ex¬ 
plained bv K, and D. (Com.): “Just as the hand 
or plectrum touches the strings of the harp, so 
did the terrible things that he had heard Jehovah 
say concerning Moab touch the strings of his in¬ 
ward parts, and cause them to resound with notes 
oF pain,” 

BOWING (mostly Heb, tinU3, thatUdta < to 
fink down, TJi?, kauudnd', to bom down, and the 
Gv\ ftpoGicwkw, pros-k t j o 7t / -o), an attitude of^ re¬ 
spect and reverence from the earliest times, Ihus 
Abraham “bowed himself to the people of the 
laud ” (Gem 26:7); Jacob, when he met Esau, 
“ bowed himself to the ground seven limes ” (Gen, 
86:3); and the brethren of Joseph “bowed down 
their heads, and made obeisance 11 (Gen. 18:28). 
The orientals In the presence of kings and princes 
often prostrate themselves upon the earth, Such 
customs prevailed among the Hebrews (Exod* i- 
81 ; 1 Kings 1:53; 2:18; t 24:8). 

Bowing is frequently noticed in Scripture as an 
act of religious homage to idols (Josh. 23:7; 
2 Kings 5:18 ; Jutlg. 2:19; La. 44:15, sq.), and also 
to God (.Tosh. 5:14 ; Psa. 22:29 ; 72:9 ; Mic. 6:6, etc,), 

BOWL, the translation of several Hebrew 
words. We have no means of obtaining accurate 
information as to the material and precise form of 
these vessels. In the earliest times they wore, 
doubtless, made of wood and shells of the larger 
kinds of nuts, and were used at meals for liquids, 
broth, or pottage (2 Kings 4:46). Modern Arabs 
arc now content with a few wooden bowls, although 
those of the emirs are not Infrequently made of cop¬ 
per and neatly tinned. Bowls with Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tions have been found at Babylon. See Dibit. 

BOWMAN (Hob. H^p p) M ; -sW r bom, and 
raw-maw', shoot, Jer. 4:29). See Armor. 

BOWSHOT (Heb. nUp]?, keh'-sheth , bow, and 
taw-Jchaw', to stretch, Gen. 21:16). “ In the 

distance as archers,” i. e., as far as archers are 


accustomed to place the target (K. and 
Com.). 

BOX (Heb. y®,palc, 2 Kings 9:1, 3; Gr. aU[ 
rpav, al-ab'-a»di*tm, Mark 14:3), a flask for boh 
oil or perfumery, The term “ box ” may 1 
come into use because the flask was frequcutl. 
closed in a box of wood or ivory. 

BOX TREE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
BOY (Heb. yeh'-led , a young boy or a 

Joel 3:3; Zech. 8:5; ‘W, nah'-ar, Gen. 25 
a term used of those who are from the age of 
fancy to adolescence. 

flQ^2E2 (ITnb. bo-tsates , shining). 

tween the passes through which Jonathan end 
ored to cross over to go up to the j> 0 Rt ol 
Philistines there was a sharp rock on this 
Bozcz; and one upon the other, Bench (1 \ 
14:4, G). These rose up like pillars to a f 
height, and were probably the “ hills ” w 
Robinson saw to the left of the pass. 

BOZ'KATH (Heb. rpxs, bots-cath', swt 
ground), a town “in the plain” of Judea, 
Lnohish and Kglon (Josh. 15:39), and the t 
place of Adaiuh, maternal grandfather of 
Josiah (2 Kings 22:1). 

BOZ'RAH (Heb. Wjatj, bots-rawinch 
forty (3$), 

1. A city of Edom, and residence of J 
(Gen. 86:33; 1 Oh roil. 1:44). This is the Bi 
of Ism 84:6; 63:1 ; Jcv- 49:13, 22; Amos 
Mlc, 2:12. Dr. Thomson says r.He well-k 
passage in Isa. 63:1 is clear in its refer 
14 f nmt place lias been identified with cl- Bum 
or Little Bus rah, as its name implies, in the n 
tninoug district to the S, K. of the Dead Sea 
about eight miles S. of Tufleh, the ancient Top 

2. A place in Monb (Jer. 4S:24). Porter ii 
lies it with ftwrah, which lies in the open 
about sixty miles S. of Damascus. The vine 
arc destroyod. 

BRACELET, sometimes called armlet,be 
worn in such numbers as to reach from wr 
elbow, or because armlet may mean the orm 
as worn by men oniy. Five Heuiew wdu 
rendered “ bracelet ” in the A. V. Two of 
may be set aside as not correctly translated: 
paw-thwl a bawl or cord, by which the : 
rinir b»npr nhnut, the neck fGen, 38:18 
nn i khtiwkh, the hock or ring or clasp for f 
ing the garments of women {Exod. 35:22). 

1. Shaipraio' (Heb. chain #, Isa. 

“ According to the Targmu, these were chains 
upon the arm, or apmigleft upon the wrist, ai 
ing to the spangles upon the ankles ” (K, a 
Com). Bracelets of fine twisted gold ur 
common in Egypt. Dr. Strong (Cyc., s. v.) 
this was a bracelet of chain work worn p 
women. 

2. Tsaw-meed f (Heb. literally, a fa 

Gen. 24:22, 30, 47 ; Num. 31:50; Ezek. 16:11. 
was worn by both men and women. 

3. Els-aw-daw' (Heb. !T3?¥N), properly 
chain, 2 Sam. 1:10, where reference is mi 
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BRAMBLE 


BREAD 


royal armlet taken by the Amalekite from the 
of the dead Saul. 

hat men as well as women wore bracelets is 
seen inCant. 5:14, 
which may be ren¬ 
dered, “His wrists 
are circlets of gold 
full set with to- 


(1011 


pazes.” The arm- 
let was worn by 
princes as one of 
the insignia of 
royalty, and by 
dis tin- 


Egyptian Armlets. 


other 

guished 

Among 

mans 


persons, 
the Ro- 
bracelets 


were given as a 
reward of great 
^ess. These ornaments were often made with 
ends joined, and formed a complete circle. 
r varied in material ami number according 
he ability and fancy of the wearer. Among 
veal thy they we 1*0 mother-of-pearl, of ft no ftex- 
gold, and more commonly of silver. The 
er class used steel, horn, copper, beads, and 
r cheap material. 

RAMBLE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 


RANCH, the rendering of a number of 
rew and Greek words. In the Scriptures, as 
as elsewhere, the family is spoken of us a 
and the members thereof as branches. From 
has arisen a number of figurative expressions : 
A branch is used as a symbol of prosperity 
. 49:22; Job 8:16; Prov. 11:28; Ezek. 17:6), 
also of adversity (Job 15:32; Psa, 80:11, 15; 
25:6). 

“An abominable branch” (Isa. 14:19) may 
1 a branch withered, or a useless sucker start- 
! rom the root. The sentence might better be 
ered, “ But thou art cast out without a grave, 
an offensive (i. e., useless) branch.” 

“ The highest branch ” (Ezek. 17:3) is applied 
shoiachin as king. “ They put the branch to 
nose” (Ezek. 8; 17) is very obscure us to its 
dug. By some the act was thought to be ex- 
uve of contempt, similar to 11 they turn up the 
with scorn,” Others understand a reference 
s hypocrisy of the Jews who carried branches 
mor of Jehovah but held them to the nose in 
1 , outward worship but secret contempt. It 
be that the branch was of a tree dedicated to 
and carried by them in his honor. The say- 
ppears to be a proverbial one, but the origin 
meaning have not yet been satisfactorily ex¬ 
cel. 

Christ the Branch. A branch is the symbol 
ngs descended from royal ancestors; and, in 
Trinity with this way of speaking, Christ, in 
■ct of his human nature, is called “it root out 
e stem of Jesse, and a branch . . . out of 
Kits” (Isa. 11:1; Jer, 23:5 ; Zech. 3:8 ; 6:12). 
tin ns are called branches of Christ, the Vine, 
reference to their union with him (John 
fi). 

tAND, in Zech. 3:2 (Heb. TIN, ood) t means 
joden poker with which the fire is stirred; 


lienee any burnt wood, a firebrand (also Amos 
4:11; Isa. 7:4). In Judg. 15:6 (Heb. Tsb, lap- 
peed ', in v. 4 “ firebrand”) it is a lamp or torch , and 
so rendered elsewhere. 

BRASS. See Mineral Kingdom. 

BRAVERY. See Glossary. 

BRAY. 1. Naw-hak ' (Heb. plT), a loud, harsh 
cry of an ass when hungry (Job 6:5). It is used 
figurative!v of the cry of persons when hungry 
(Job 30;7> 

2. Kaw-thash' (Heb. to pound as in a 

mortar (Prov. 27:22). Such a punishment is said 
to be still in use among the oriental nations. 

BRAZEN. See Mineral Kingdom. 

BRAZEN SEA. See Layer. 

BRAZEN SERPENT (Heb. mart) UTJ, 

m « w-khamh* nekho'«shdh, serpen t of copper). A 3 
the Israelites “journeyed from Mount lior by the 
way of the Red Sea ” they rebelled against God 
end against Moses. Punished by Jehovah with 
fiery serpents (q. v.). many of them died. At the 
command of God Moses made the figure of a 
serpent and set it upon a pole. Whoever of the 
bitten ones looked at it “ lived," i. e., recovered 
from the fterpenCs bite (Num. 21:1-0). This 
brazen serpent afterward became an object of 
worship, under the name Nehttahlan, and was 
destroyed hy King Hezekisto (2 Kings 18:4). 

Figurative- From the words of our Lord 
(John 3:14) most commentators have rightly in¬ 
ferred that the “ brazen serpent ” was intended 
as a type of Christ as the Redeemer of the 
world. 

BREACH. See Glossary. 

BREAD (Heb. Dnb , lekh'-em; Gr. aproc i ar'-tos). 
The word “ bread ” in the Bible is used in a very 



Bread of Palestine. 


wide sense, often occurring as our “ food,” ns in the 
petition, “Give us this day our daily bread." In 
strictness it denotes baked food, especially loaves. 
Its earliest reference is found in Gen. 18:5, G. 

1. Material. The best brcwl was made of 
wheat, called “(lour” or “meal" (Judg. 6:19; 
l Sam. 1:24; 1 Kings 4:22, etc,); and when rifled 
the “ line flour” (Gen, 3 8:6 ; Lev. 2 : 1 ), A coarser 
bread was made of barley (Judg. 7:13; John 
6:9-13). Miller, spelt, beans, and lentils were also 
used (Ezek. 4:9-12). 

2. Freparation. To make <f lcavcued bread” 
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BREAD 


BREAST 


(Heb. khaw-mates ', sour ) the flour was mixed 

with water, kneaded on a small kneading trough, 
with leaven added. These kneading troughs may 
have been mere pieces of leather, such as are now 
used by the Arabs, although the expression 
“ bound up in their dollies ” (Exod. 12:84) favors 
the idea of a wooden bowl. The leavened mass 
was allowed time to vise (Matt. 13:33; Luke 13:21), 
sometimes a whole night (Hos. 7:6, u their baker 
sleepeth all the night”). When the time for making 
bread was short the leaven was omitted, and urn? 
leavened cakes were baked, as is customary among 
the Arabs (Gen. 18:6; 19:3; Exod. 12:39 ; 1 Sam. 
28:24). Such cakes were called in Heb. iTO=, 
mats-tsawsweetness. 

Thin round cakes made of unleavened dough 
were baked on heated sand or flat stones (1 Kings 
19:0), by hot ashes or coala put on them—“ ash- 
cakea” (Gen. 19:3; Exod, 12:39, etcA Such 
cukes are still the common bread of the Bedouins 
and poorer Orientals. On the outside it is, of 
course, black as coal, but tastes well. 

Old bread is described in Josh. 9:5, 12, as 
crumbled (Heb. "1)2?, nik~kood\ a crumb; A. Y. 
u moldy ”), a term also applied to a Hurt of easily 
crumbling biscuit {A. V. “ cracknels ”). 

M From flour there were besides many kinds of 
confectionery made : («) Cron-baked, sometimes 
perforated calces kneaded with oil, sometimes thin, 
flat cakes only smeared with oil; {b) pancakes 
made of flour and oil, mid sometimes baked in the 
pan, sometimes boiled iu the skillet in oil, which 
were also presented as meat offerings; (c) honey 
cakes (Exod. 16:31), raisin or grape cakes (Jlos. 3:1; 
Cant. 2:5; 2 Sam. 6:19 ; 1 Chron. 16:3), and heart 
cakes, kneaded from dough, sodden iu the pan and 
turned out soft, a kind of pudding (2 Sam. 13:6-9). 

. , , The various kinds of baked delicacies and 
cakes had, no doubt, become known to the Israel 
ites liv Egypt, where baking was carried to great 
pfuTentmn ” (Keil, Arch., ii, 12G). 

3, Baking. When the dougli was ready for 
baking it was divided into round cakes (literal)Y, 
circles of bread ; A. V, “loaves/ 5 Exod. 29:23; 
Jude. 8:5; 1 Sam, 10:3, etc.), not unlike fl«t- 

in shape and appearance (Mutt. 7:9 ; comp. 4:3), 
about a span in diameter and a finger^ breadth in 
thickness, Tho baking was generally done by the 
wife (Gen. 18:6), daughter (2 Sam, 13:8), or a female 

— p V.'.v•'> 0.10% A (• TI W'IC 

carried on by men (Hos. 7:1, 6), often congregating, 
according to Eastern custom, in one quarter (der. 
37:21, 11 baker s' street; 51 Neh. 3:11; 12:88, “tower 
of the OvensA, Y, M furnaces 

4. Egyptian Bread-making, The following 
account of early bread-making is very interest¬ 
ing: *■ She spread some handfuls of grain upon 
an oblong slab of stone, slightly hollowed on 
its upper surface, and proceed# to crush them 
with a smaller stone like a painter's muller, 
which she moistened from time to time. For 
an hour and more she labored with her arms, 
shoulders, loins, in fact, all her body; but an in¬ 
different result followed from such great exertion. 
The flour, made to undergo several grindings in 
this rustic mortar, was coarse, uneven, mixed with 
bran or whole grains* winch had escaped the pestle, 


and contaminated with dust and abraded part 
of the stone. She kneaded it with a little w 
blended with it, as a sort of yeast, a piece of 
dough of the day before, and made from the i 
round cakes, about half an inch thick and t 
four inches in diameter, which she placed up 
flat flint, covering them with hot ashes, 
bread, imperfectly raised, often badly cooked, 
rowed, from the organic fuel under which it 
buried, a special odor, and a taste to which s 
gers did uoL sufficiently accustom themselves, 
impurities which it contained were sufficient ii 
long run to ruin the strongest teeth. Euti 
was mi action of grinding rather than eliei 
and old men were not infrequently met with w 
teeth had gradually been worn away to theta 
the guma, like those of an aged ass or ox ” ( 
pero, Dawn of Cm, p + 320). 

5/ Figurative. The thin cakes a I read; 
scribed were not cut but broken, hence th« 
pression usual in Scripture of “ breaking br> 
to signify taking a meal (Lam. 4:4 ; Mutt. 1- 
15:36), 

From our Lord’s breaking bread at the ini 
tioti of the Eucharist, the expression, “Am 
off or “ to break bread,” in the New Testa 
is used for the Lord’s Supper (Matt. 26:26) 
for the mjapw, or love feast (Acts 2:46). 

11 Jb-mdofq$!iction n (Heb. fob Cn), M 
lakh'-ats). “ To give to eat of the bread of 
tion” (literally penury) signifies to put one o 
low rations of a siege or imprisonment (1 ] 
22:27 ; Isa. 30:20). 

“ Bread of sorrows ” (Heb. ^Ov) ^ 

its-tsaw-bone' , literally, “bread of labors,” 
127:2) means food obtained by toil. 

“ Bread of tears ” (Heb. ^0:?, lek 

dim-aw', Psa. 80:5) probably signifies a com 
of great narrow, 

“ Bread of wickednm ”{Prov. 4:17) and “ 
of dtv?U yi (Pmv, 29; 17 ) denote not only livi 
estate obtained by fraud, but that to do ovi! 
much tho portion of the wicked as to eat his l 

“ Vast tfoj bread upon the waters” (Euclus. 

5- flirt ilMplAni .»f «* 

1© UUUUUU£3£> IAL1 tlllUClUU t i\J VHKJ vx ^ 

seed by casting it from boats into the overt! 
waters of the Nile, or in any marshy gi 
From v. 1 it is evident that charity is incul 
and that, while seemingly hopeless, it shall 

.1 1 _ - _ _ l. L. ^ _ 1_ii__. /Tr, n C 

ati iiiiu, liWL 1,'J iiavc wv:uii luivt!! - 

u Bread of Qod” (Lev. 21:6,8, 17,21,22; S 
“Not only ure the dally burnt offerings an 
burnt and sin offerings of the different feasts 
1 food i>r Jehovah T {' my bread/ Nmn. 28:2 
the saeriflcca generally are described as 1 tin 
of God/ as food, t. e., which Israel produce 
caused to ascend to its God in fire us a sweet¬ 
ing savor” (K. and D., Com., Lev. 3:6-16). 

BREAD, SHOW. See Showbread. 

BREAKFAST. See Meals. 

BREAK UP. See Glossary. 

BREAST (Heb. TO, shad, or *VD, dioc 
moisten , Job 24:9; Isa. 60:16; Lam. 4:3; 
khaw-zeh', the part seen, in frequent use 
khad-ee% Dan. 2:32; also Gr. orydos, stay 
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BREASTPLATE 


BRICK 


■linent), Among females of the East a full 
swelling breast was considered a type of 
ity (Cant. 8:10). 

le waving of the breast of the animal offered 
icrifice (Lev. 7:30) is thought to be typical of 
■ing the affections and service of the worshiper 
rod. 

REASTPLATE. See Armor ; High Priest, 

ss OF. 

REECHES. See Priest, Dress of. 
RETHREN. See Brother. 

RIBE, BRIBERY (Heb. *©3, Jco'-fer, re¬ 
gion money). 

A payment made by a man to redeem him- 
from capital punishment. The expression, 
whose hand have I received any bribe to 
1 mine eyes therewith ? ” (1 Sam. 12:8,) means, 
whom have I taken anything to exempt from 
shment one worthy of death ? ” 

(Heb. nn’115, sho'-Jehad, gift.) A present to 
t punishment (2 Kings 16:8; Prov. 6:35), or a 
e taken to pervert justice (1 Sam. 8:3; Ezek. 
2, A. Y. “ gifts ”). 

RICK (Heb. leb-ay-naw from to 

vhite, from the whiteness of the clay out of 
sh bricks were made; rendered “ tile ” in 
c. 4:1). The earliest mention made of bricks 
cripture is in the account of the building of 
el (Gen. 11:8). In Exodus (oh. 6) we have 
vivid description of the grievous hardship im- 
d upon the Israelites in making of bricks in 
pt. 

Babylonian. The following account taken 
i Maspero (Bawnof Civilization, pp. 622, 623) 
probably answer for all the countries of the 
.: “In the estimation of the Chaldean archi- 
5 stone was a matter of secondary considera- 
As it was necessary to bring it from a 
t distance and at considerable expense, they 
it very sparingly, and then merely for lintels, 
sholds, for hinges on which to hang their 
s, for dressings in some of their state apart- 
ts, in cornices or sculptured friezes on the 



rnal walls of their buildings ; and even then 
employment -suggested rather that of a band 
nbroidery carefully disposed on some garment 
slieve the plainness of the material. Crude 
c, burnt brick, enameled brick, but always 
everywhere brick was the principal element 
leir construction. The soil of the marshes or 


of the plains, separated from the pebbles and 
foreign substances which it contained, mixed with 
grass or chopped straw, moistened with water, 
and assiduously trodden under foot, furnished the 
ancient builders with material of incredible tenac¬ 
ity. This was molded into thin, square brick, 
eight inches to a foot across and three or four 
inches thick, but rarely larger. They were stamped 
on the flat side, by means of an incised wooden 
block, with the name of the reigning sovereign, 
and were then dried in the sun. They were some¬ 
times enameled wiLh patterns of various colors.'* 
The Babylonian bricks were more commonly 
burned in kilns than those used at Nlnevcli, 
which are chiefly sun-dried like the Egyptian. 

2. Egyptian. Egyptian bricks were not gen¬ 
erally baked in kilns, but dried in the Sun, although 
n brickkiln is mentioned by Jeremiah 

Made of clay, they are, even without straw, as 
Arm as when first put up in the reigns of Atnu- 
nophs and Thothmes, whose names they bear. 
When made of the Nile 
mud they required straw 
to keep them from fall¬ 
ing apart, and when laid 
up in walls were secured 
by layers of sticks and 
reeds. In size they va¬ 
ried from 20 or 17 inches 
to 14^ inches long, 
inches to 6j^ inches wide, and 7 inches to 4*^ 
inches thick. 

Brickmaking was regarded as an unhealthy and 
laborious occupation by the Egyptians, and was, 
therefore, imposed upon slaves. Very naturally, 
the Hebrews, when enslaved by the Pharaohs, 
were put to this work. The use of brick ns build¬ 
ing material was, doubtless, quite general, altho ugh 
their friable nature often insured early decay. We 
have illustrations of walls, temples, storehouses, 
and temples having been built of bricks. “ About 
twelve miles from Ismailia, in Wady Tumilat, are 
the remains of a thick wall built of large bricks. 
Among other things found was a square area, in¬ 
closed by enormous brick walls, containing a space 
of about fifty-five thousand square yards. This 
space contained the ruins of a temple, . . . Then 
came strange buildings of thick walls of crude brick 
joined by thin layers of mortar. These were the 
undoubted storehouses or gmimrics in which the 
Pharaohs stored the provisions necessary for 
armies about to cross the desert. . . . Inscriptions 
found prove undoubtedly that these ‘ cities ’ were 
built by Ramoses II—the Pharaoh of the oppres¬ 
sion ” (Harper, Bible and Mod. Bis., p. 75). 

3. Jewish. Tile Jews learned the art of brick- 
making in Egypt, using almost the identical 
method. Even now in Palestine, says Major 
Conder, “ the bricks are made in spring by bring¬ 
ing down water into ditches dug in the clay, when 
chopped straw is mixed with the mild; thence the 
soft mixture is carried in bowls to a row of wooden 
molds or frames, each about ten inches long by 
three inches across. These are laid out on flat 
ground, and are squeezed full, the clay being left 
to harden in the sun.” 

Mention is made of the brickkiln in the time of 
David (2 Sam. 12:31; comp. Nah. 3:14), and Isaiah 
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BRIDAL GIFT 


BROOK 


complains (65:3) that the people built their altars 
of brick, instead of stone, as the law directed 
(Exod. 20:25). 

BRIDAL GIFT. See Marriage. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. See Marriage. 

Figurative. The Church is alluded to (Rev. 
21:9) as “the bride , the Lamb’s wife.” The mean¬ 
ing is that as the bridegroom rejoices over the 
bride, so the Lord shall forever rejoice in his peo¬ 
ple and his people in him. Christ himself is also 
called “ the bridegroom ” in the same sense (John 
3:29). 

The figure, under various and extended forms, 
is frequently used in the Old Testament to denote 
the union between Jehovah and the Jewish nation. 


BRIDECHAMBER (Gr. wfifrov, noom-fohn'). 
See Marriage. 


BRIDEMAID, BRIDEMAN. See Mar¬ 
riage. 

BRIDGE. The only mention of a bridge in 
the cAuonical Scriptures is indirectly in the proper 
name GKSMTR (q. v.), (Heb. ‘1*11135, bridge). A 
bridge still exists at this place, called “ Jacob’s 
Bridge.” Remains of bridges over the Jordan 
and other rivers of Syria still exist. The bridge 
connecting the temple with the upper city (Jose¬ 
phus, War, vi, 6, 2) was probably an arched 
viaduct. 

BRIDLE (Heb. I^, reh'-sen, a curb, halter , 
Job 30:11; 41:13; Isa. 30:28; Antt, meh'-theg , 
strictly the bit , as rendered in Psa. 32:9; 0101173, 
makh-sohm a muzzle, only in Psa. 39:1; Gr, 



Ancient Bridles with Bells. 


%a?av6g, khal-ee-nos', bit , James 3:2; Rev. 14:20). 
The word bridle is used for that portion of the 
harness by which the driver controls the horse, 
and consists of the headstall, bit, and reins (Psa. 
32:9). The Assyrians ornamented their bridles to 
a high degree. 

It was customary to fix a muzzle of leather on 


refractory slaves (see Isa. 37:29). Prisoner 
war were similarly treated. One of the Ass; 
sculptures represents prisoners with a ring ii 
lower lip, to which is attached a thin cord 
by the king (2 Kings 19:28). 

Figurative. The providence of God in 
ing men and nations away from the completic 
their plans is symbolized by the “ bridle ” 
“ hook ” (2 Kings 19:28 ; Isa. 30:28 ; 37:29 ; I 
29:4). The restraints of law and humanit) 
called a bridle, and to “ let loose the bridle ” 
30:11) is to act without reference to these. 

BRIER. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
BRIGANDINE. See Glossary. 

BRIM. 1. The edge or brink of water ( fc 
3:15; Heb. kaw-tseh'). 

2. The upper edge or rim of a vessel (1 Ji 
7:23, sq.; 2 Chron. 4:2, sq. ; Heb. HDU), $avj~j 
lip ; Gr. av(o, an'-o ( top , John 2:7). 

BRIMSTONE (Heb. gof-reeth', j 

erly resin ; Gr. Geiov, thi'-on, flashing). The 
brew word is connected with gopher (Heb. b 
and probably meant the gum of that tree. It 
thence transferred to all inflammable substai 
especially sulphur (q. v.). The cities of the ] 
were destroyed by a storm of fire and brims 
(Gen. 19:24). 

Figurative. Apparently with referenc 
Sodom, brimstone is often used in Scripture U 
note punishment and destruction (Deut. 2£ 
Job 18:16; Psa. 11:6; Isa. 30:33; Ezek. 3£ 
Luke 17:29; Rev. 9:17, etc.). 

BRINK, otherwise rend 
Brim (q. v.). 

BROIDERED, the rendc 
of the Heb. SlU]? 1 "], rik-maw' 
riegated work (Ezek. 16:10, 
26:16; 27:7,16, etc.). Once(E 
28:4) we have the Heb. 
lash-bates ', checkered stuff. 
Embroidery. 

The “ broidered hair " of 1 
2:9 (Gr. nleyga, pleg'-mah , t 
refers to the fashionable raa 
of the Roman ladies of wes 
the hair plaited and fixed 
crispmg-pins (comp. 1 Pet. 3:1 

BROKEN-FOOT] 
BROKEN-HAND I 

See Priest, Qualifications c 

BROOK (Heb. generally 
nakh'-al ; Gr. x e fl a PP°C } khi'-i 
hros , a torrent). 

1. A small stream, issuing i 
a subterranean spring and run 
through a deep valley, as 
Arnon, Jabbok, Kidron, etc. 

2. Winter streams arising from rains, but 
ing up in the'summer (Job 6:15). 

3. The torrent bed, even though it be wit 
water; so that it is sometimes doubtful whe 
the bed or stream is meant. The word is s< 
times rendered “ river,” as in the case of 
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BROTH 


BROTHERS OF OUR LORD 


■'ook of Egypt, a small torrent in the southern 
order of Palestine (Num. 34:5 ; Josh. 15:4, 47). 
Figurative. “My brethren have dealt de- 
iitfully as a brook,” etc. (Job 6:15), is an expres- 
on of the failure of friends to comfort and help. 

BROTH (Heb. maw-rawk% soup , Judg. 
19, 20; paw-rawJc\ to crumble ), so-called 

■ora the fragments or crumbs of bread over 
hich the liquid is poured. “ Broth of abomi- 
ible things ” (Isa. 65:4) means “ a decoction or 
.’oth made either of such kinds of flesh or such 
irts of the body as were forbidden by the law ” 
C. and D,, Com n inloc.). 

BROTHER (generally Heb. HN, awlck; Gr. 
hhpfa ad-et-fcs*). 

1. Meaumgs. Biol her is a word extensively 

id variously used in Scripture. (1) A brother hi 
i0 natural sense, whether the child of the same 
tlier and mother (Gen. 42:4 ; 44:20 ; Luke 6:14), 
1 the same father only (Gen. 42:15; 43:3 ; Judg. 
21; Matt. 1:2; Luke 3:1, 19), or of the same 
other only (Judg. 8:19). (2) A relative, kins- 

an, in any degree of blood, e. g., a nepfiem (Gen. 
t:16 ; 29:12, 15) or a cousin (Matt. 12:46 ; John 
3 ; Acts 1:14, etc.). (3) One of the same tribe 
[um. 8:26; 18:7; 2 Kings 10:13; Neh. 3:1). 
) A fellow-countryman (Judg. 14:3 ; Exod. 2:11; 
18; Matt. 5:47; Acts 3:22, etc.), or one of a 
ndred nation, e. g., the Edomites and Hebrews 
ten. 9:25; 16:12; 25:18; Num. 20:14). (6) An 

ly, confederate^ spoken of allied nations as the 
e brew a mid Tyrians (Amos 1:0), or those of the 
me religion (Isa. 66:20; Acts 9:30 ; 1 Cor. 5:11; 
:2), probably the name by which the early con- 
srts were known until they were called “ Chris¬ 
ms” at Antioch (Acts 11:26). (6) A friend , 

social us of JWs friends (6:15 ; see also 19:13 ; 
eh. 5:10,14), of Solomon, whom Hiram calls his 
other (l Kings 9:13). (7) One of equal rank 

id dignity (Mutt. 23:8), (8) One of the same 

dure, a fellow-man (Gen. 13:8; Matt. 5:22, sq.; 
eb. 2:17). (9) It is applied in the Hebrew to in¬ 
timate things, as of the cherubim it is said, “ their 
ces one to another” (Exod. 25:20 ; 37:9 ; liter- 
ly, a man his brother ’). (10) Disciples, followers 
[att. 25:40; Heb. 2:11, 12). 

2. Figurative. As likeness of disposition, 
tbits, Job says (30:29), “I am a brother to 
agons” (literally, jackals), i. e., I cry and howl 
ce them. Among the Proverbs (18:9) is one 
lich says, “ He also that is slothful in bis work 
brother to him that is a great waster.” The 

swish schools distinguish between a “brother” 
e., an Israelite by blood) and “neighbor” (a 
oselyte). The Gospel extends both terms to all 
e world (1 Cor. 5:11; Luke 10:29, 30). 

BROTHERLY KINDNESS (Gr. tyLladel- 

3. fil-ad-el-fee'-ahy 2 Pet. 1:7) is rendered 
brotherly love ” (Rom. 12:10 ; 1 Thess. 4:9 ; Heb. 
■: 1), “love of the brethren” (1 Pet. 1:22). It is 
(lection for our brethren, in the broad meaning 

which word the Scriptures include our neigli- 
irs by all mankind, not excluding our enemies, 
e are not required to bestow equal love upon 
I, or recognize all as possessing an equal claim 
it. It does not make men blind to the qualities 


of their fellows. While it requires obedience to 
the golden rule, a special and warmer love for 
our brethren in Christ is enjoined. Brotherly 
love requires the best construction of a neighbor’s 
conduct, effort, and sacrifice for others, and for¬ 
giveness of injuries. See Charity. 

BROTHERLY LOYE. See Brotherly 
Kindness. 

BROTHERS OF OUR LORD. In Matt. 
13:55 “ James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas n 
are named as the brothers of Jesus, while sisters 
are mentioned in v. 66. The sense in which the 
terms “brothers and sisters” is to be taken has 
been a matter of great discussion, some contending 
that they are to be regarded in their literal sense, 
others in the more general sense of relations. 
Several theories in support of the latter view have 
been advanced: 

1. That they were our Lord’s first cousins, the 

sons of Alphieus (or Clopas) and Mary, the sister 
of the Virgin. Against this view it is urged that 
there is no mention anywhere of cousins or kins¬ 
men of Jesus according to the flesh, although the 
term cousin (Gr. ave-ipioe) is well known in New 
Testament vocabulary (Col. 4:10); also the more 
exact term 11 sisteris sou" Acts 

23:16); also u kinsman” (avyyE i%) occurs eleven 
times (Mark 6*4; Luke 1:36, 58 ; John 18:26;, 
Acts 10:24; Rom. 9:3, etc.). Thus it seems, 
strange that if the brothers of our Lord were 
merely cousins they were never called such. 

Again, if his cousins only were meant, it w r ould 
not be true that “ neither did his brethren believe 
on him” (John 7:5, sq.), for in all probability 
three of the four (viz., James the Less, Simon, and 
Jude) were apostles. 

2. That they were sons of Joseph by a former 
marriage with a certain Escha, or Salome, of the 
tribe of Judah. The only ground for its possi¬ 
bility is the apparent difference of age between 
Joseph and the Virgin. 

3. That they were the offspring of a levirate 
marriage between Joseph and the wife of his 
deceased brother, Clopas. This, however, is a 
mere hypothesis. 

The arguments for their being the full brothers 
of Jesus are numerous, and, taken collectively, 
are very strong. (1) The words “ firstborn son n 
(Luke 2:7) appear to have been used with refer¬ 
ence to later born children. (2) The declaration 
that Joseph “knew her not till she had brought 
forth her firstborn son” (Matt. 1:25) does not 
necessarily establish the perpetual virginity of 
Mary. We must remember that “the evangelist 
employed the term ‘firstborn’ as an historian, 
from the time when his gospel was composed, and 
consequently could not have used it had Jesus- 
been present to his historical consciousness as the 
only son of Mary. But Jesus, according to Mat¬ 
thew (12:46, sq.; 13:55, sq.), had also brothers and 
sisters, among whom he was the firstborn n 
(Meyer, Com., on Matt. 1:25). (3) They are con¬ 

stantly spoken of with the Virgin Mary, and with 
no shadow of a hint that they were not her chil¬ 
dren. The mother is mentioned at the same time 
(Mark 3:31; Luke 8:19; John 2:12; Acts 1:14), 
just as in Matt. 13:65 the father and sisters are 
likewise mentioned along with him. 
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BROTHER’S WIFE 


BUNNI 


BROTHER’S WIFE (Heb. nUlT, yeb-ay'- 
meth, Dent. 25:7; “sister-in-law,” Ruth 1:15). 
See Marriage, Levirate, 

BROW (Heb. USD, may'-tsakh , clear, con- 
spicuous ), the forehead (Isa. 48:4); Gr. o<ppvc } of - 
roos'y brink , the edge of n hill (Luke 4:29). 

BROWN (Heb. tain, khoom; lite rally, scorc/ied), 
the term applied to dark-colored (black) sheep 
(Gen. 30:32^10). See Colors. 

BRUISED, the rendering of at least eleven 
Hebrew and Greek words, is used in Scripture in 
a "figurative sense. Thus Saturn is said to bruise 
the heel of Christ {Gen. 8:1 &), i. e., to afflict the 
humanity of Christ, and to bring suffering and 
persecution on his people. The serpent's poison 
is in his head, and a wound in that part is fatal. 
So Christ is said to bruise the head of Satan when 
he crushes his designs, despoils him of his power, 
and enables his people to rise superior to tempta¬ 
tion (Rom. 16:20). Our Lord was bruised when 
he had inflicted upon him the punishment due to 
our sins (Isa. 53:5,10). The king of Egypt is called 
a “ bruised reed” (2 Kings 18:21), to mark his weak¬ 
ness and inability to help those trusting in him. 
Weak Christians are bruised reeds, which Christ 
will not break (Isa. 42:3 ; Luke 4:18). 

BRUIT. See Glossary. 

BRUTISH (Heb. baw-ar', to consume 
by fire or eating), a term applied to one whose 
mental and moral perceptions are dulled by igno¬ 
rance (Prov. 12:1), idolatry (Jer. 10:8, 14, 21, etc.). 
“The word must be explained from Psa. 92:6, 
* brutish,’ foolish, always bearing in mind that the 
Hebrew associated the idea of godlessness with 
folly, and that cruelty naturally follows in its 
train” (Keil, Com., on Ezek. 21:31). 

BUCK. See Animal Kingdom (art. Roebuck). 

BUCKET (Heb. or dol-ee 'J, a 

vessel with which to draw water (Ian. 40:15), In 
John 4:11 the Greek won] h\rr7jyta Is used. 

Figurative. Bucket is used (Num. 24:7) for 
abundance, as water is the leading source of pros¬ 
perity in the burning East. The nation is person¬ 
ified as a man carrying two buckets overflowing 
with water. 

BUCKLER. See Armor; Glossary. 

BUFFET (Gr. tco/{a<f>%(J, ko!-af4$'ZQ, to strike 

nnn-th T>nrlii mol+pon'fmoiif it, rmtififMlI lirTin+lior' 

in derision (Matt. 26:67; Mark 14:65), affliction 
(1 Cor. 4:11), opposition (2 Cor. 12:7), or punish¬ 
ment (1 Pet. 2:20). 

BUILDING (Heb. baw-naw ' to build ; 

Gr. ohcodopiw, oy-kod-om-eh'-o). See Architecture, 
House. 

Figurative. “ To build ” is used with refer¬ 
ence to children, and a numerous progeny (Ruth 
4:11; 2 Sam. 7:27); and to the founding of a 
family. The Church is called a building (1 Cor. 
3:9, etc.); and the resurrection body of the Chris¬ 
tian is denominated a building in contrast to a 
tent, symbolical of this mortal body (1 Cor. 5:1). 

BUK'KI (Heb. book-keewaster ). 

1. The son of Jogli, and chief of the tribe of 
Dan, appointed by Moses as one of the commission 


to divide the inheritance among the tribes (Nu 
34:22), B. C. about 1170. 

2. The son of Abishua and father of Uzzi, bei 
great-great-grandson of Aaron (1 Chron. 6:5, 5 
B. C. after 1210. 

BUKKI'AH (Heb.i"P]?5 l book-kee-yaw f ,was 
by Jehovah ), a Koliathite Levite, of the sons 
Heman, the leader of the sixth band, or cour 
in the temple music service. The band consist 
of himself and eleven of his kindred (1 Chron. i 
4, 13), B. C. 1000. 

BUL, the eighth ecclesiastical month of t 
Jewish year (1 Kings 6:38). See Time. 

BULL. See Animal Kingdom. 

Figurative. In this sense bull represei 
powerful, fierce, and insolent enemies (Psa. 22:1 
68:30; Isa. 34:7). 

BULLOCK. See Animal Kingdom. 

BULRUSH. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

BULWARK, the rendering of several Hebr 
words: 

1. Khale (b^tl), literally, strength. (2 Kir 

18:17; Isa. 26:1, an intrenchment; kh t 

law' t in Psa. 48:13). 

2. Maw-tsore' (TTOJ), literally, straitness (De 

20:20), probably a mound erected by besiege 
In Eccles. 9:14 the word is maw-sode 

3. Pin-naw' (!"iSS), pinnacle , or turret (2 Clm 
26:15). 

Bulwarks in Scripture appear to have been ru 
towers, answering the purpose of the mode 
bastion. They were usually erected at certf 
distances along the walls, generally at the corne 
and upon them were placed the military engin 
See Fortifications. 

BU'NAH (Heb. iiyfi, boo-naw', discretio 
the second of the sons of Jeremiah, the grands 
of PharuK, the firm of .Tmbili (I Chron, £: £ A5)„ 

BUNCH, the rendering of several Hebn 
words, as a bunch of hyssop (Exod. 12:22), 
bunch of raisins (2 Sam. 16:1), the bunch of 
camel (Isa. 30:6). 

BUNDLE (Heb. tser-oref parcel; ( 

deafifj, des-may* ; irlydog, play'-thos , fullness ), ai 
thing bound together, as a “bundle of myrr] 
(Cant,. 1:1 3\ of “grain ” CVTatt. 13:30) of “ stink? 
(Acts 28:3). It is also used of money in a pui 
(Gen. 42:85). 

Figurative. The speech of Abigail to Dai 
(1 Sam. 25:29) may be rendered, as in R. V.,“T 
soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of t 
living,” and the words seem to refer to the sal 
preservation of the righteous on the earth. T 
metaphor is taken from the custom of binding 
valuable things in a bundle to prevent injury. 

BUN'NI. 1. (Heb. boon-lied, built.) 0 
of the Levitea who made public prayer and ct 
fession (Neh. 9:4), and joined Nehemiah in t 
solemn covenant after the return from ’ Babyl 
(ch. 10:15), B. C. 445. 

2. (Heb. boo-nee ' built.) A Levite whe 

descendant, Shemaiah, was made an overseer 
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BURDEN 


BUZITE 


e temple after the captivity (Neh. 11:15), B. C. 
sfore 445. 

BURDEN (Heb. mas-saw', a lifting up), 

lis word is often used in the familiar meaning of 
toad. It has also frequently Lhc meaning of an 
ach from God; sometimes as a denunciation of 
il (Isa. 13:1; Nah. 1:1), and also merely as a 
3ssage, whether joyous or afflictive (Zech. 9:1; 
::1; Mai. 1:1). 

BURIAL. See Dead, The. 

BURNING. See Punishments, p. 912, 
BURNING. “Burning instead of beauty M 
m. 3:24, viz., inflammation), “In Arabia tlio 
plication of the cag with a red-lvot iron plays a 
ry important part in Urn medical treatment of 
th man and beast. You meet with many men 
uv have been burned not only on their legs and 
ms, but in their faces as well 11 (WotHtoin). 
iriling thus appears Lo Imve been used as a aym- 
I for disfigurement, as the contrary of beauty. 
BURNING BUSH. See Bush. 

BURNT OFFERING, SACRIFICE. See 

ORIFICES. 

BURY, BURYING PLACE. See Dead, 
:e; Tomb. 

BUSH (Heb. *T5P, sen-eh ', bramble ; Gr. j3drog, 
'-'-os), the burning bush, in which Jehovah mani- 
Ued himself to Moses at Horeb (Exod, 3:2, etc. ; 
Ut. 33:1 fi; Mark 12:2fi; Acts 7:30, 85). This 
s probably the bramble. 

Figurative. The thorn bush, In contrast with 
; more noble and lofty trees (Judg. 9:15), repre- 
ited the Israelites in their humiliation as a 
>ple despised by the world. The burning bush 
u-csenla Israel as enduring the fire of affliction, 

> h’ou furnace of Egypt (Dent, 4:20); chastened 
t not consumed (K, and D., Oom. t in loc.). 

Bishop Patrick interprets the symbol thus: "This 
■ might be intended to shew that God would 
-re meet with the Israelites, and give them bis Jaw 
fire and lightning, and yet not consume them.” 
flie word rPlp, see'-akh , shoot , in Job 30:4, 7, 
ans shrubs in general; b bfU, ndh-hal-ole', in 
. 7:19, pastures. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
BUSHEL. See Metrology, II. 

BUSYBODY (Gr, wepkpy&$, per?ec'*tir-gos t 
'kiitg aroundj 1 Tim. 5:13; msptepyaZaptUy jMr-. 
r-gn<r.zom abee, to be over busy, 2 Tltesa. 3:11; 
[crptetritTKOTTw, ailoLrce-m■ is'-kopaw, one who 
ievvises others’ affairs, 1 Pet. 4:15), a meddle- 
person, emphatically condemned in the above 
■sages. 

BUTLER (Heb. Hp.9?3 f mash-keh'), a cup- 
r&r, as the word is rendered 2 Cl mm. 9:4, and 
officer uf honor in the royal household of 
rptfGen. 40:1, 13). It was his duty to fill and 
r the drinking vessel to the king. ‘ Nehemiah 
* cupbearer to King Aitaxerxes (Neh. 1:11; 2:1). 
BUTTER (Heb. fiNMn, khem-aw', grown 
•k). Although always rendered butter in the 
V., critics usually agree that the Hebrew word 
ins curdled milk. Indeed, it U doubtful whether 
ter is meant in any passage except Deut. 32: 

“butter of kine,” and Prov. 30:33, “the 


churning of milk bringeth forth butter.” The 
other passages will apply better to curdled milk 
than to butter. The ancient method of making 
butter was, probably, similar to that followed by 
the modern Bedouins. The milk is put into a 
akin, the tanned hide of a whole goat; this skin is 
hung up on a light frame or between two poles, 
and pushed steadily from side to side till the butter 
is ready. “ When the butter has come, they take 
it out, boil or melt it, and then put it into bottles 
made of goats’ skins. In winter it resembles 
candied honey ; in summer it is mere oil ” (Thom¬ 
son, Land and Book , i, 393). 

BUZ (Heb. TO, booz , contempt). 

1. The second son of Nahor and Milcah (Gen. 
22:21), B. C. about 1872. Elihu the Buzite, one 
of Job’s friends, was doubtless a descendant of 
this Buz (Job 32:2). 

2. The father of Jahdo, of the tribe of Gad 
(1 Chi on. 5:14). 

3. One of three tribes of northern Arabia. In 
Jer. 25:23 the following are mentioned: “Dedan, 
and Tema, and Buz, and all that are in the utmost 
comers.” Orelli (CfriM,) renders, “nil with clipped 
temple” (comp. 9:28); and adds, “The meaning 
is, that they shaved the chief hair all round, 
leaving only a tuft in the middle.” 

BU'ZI (Heb. ‘’TO, boo-zee', a Buzite ), a priest, 
father of Ezekiel the prophet (Ezek. 1:3), B. C. 
before 596. 

BUZ'ITE (Heb. 7*13, boo-zee'\ a term indica¬ 
ting the ancestry of Elihu, only found in Job 32:2, 
6, Elihu the son of Barachcl the Buzite;” to 
which v. 2 adds, “ of the kin died of Ram.” In 
Gen. 22:21 Buz is son of Nahor and uncle of 
Aram. If we identify this Aram, son of Keiuuel, 
with the Ram of Job (32:2), as the Rain of Ruth (4: 
HI) becomes Aram (Mult. 1:3, 4; Luke 3:33), ami 
as the Syrians, who are Aramites (Heb. D* 1 )? 1 jN, ar- 
am-meem') in 2 Kings 8:28 ; 9:15, are haw- 

ram-meem in 2 Chron. 22:5, we shall think of 
Elihu as a descendant of Nahor. If we take “of 
the kindred of Ram” in a more general sense ms 
meaning Aruimeun, the relationship might still 
hold good, since in Gen. 31:24 Laban, the grand¬ 
son of Nahor, is "the Syrian.” To be sure, this 
Arum is not the Aram afterward known ns Syria, 
but Aram-naharaim, or Mesopotamia (see Gen. 24: 
10), which was the Aram of the Assyrian kings. 
Here was an Aram tern population from m early 
date, as the Assyrian accounts testify. 

Tins probable descent of Elihu from Nahor has 
led some to locate the events recorded in Job in 
the northeast, where Nahor lived. But in Jer. 
25:23 Buz is associated with Tema and Dedan; 
and Jer. 49:8 mid Ezek. 25:13 pointedly connect 
Tema and Dedan with Edom. 

Delitzsoh (Par., 307) compares Buz with the 
Arabian Bdzu. To Bdzn Esar-lmddon, in prepara¬ 
tion for the Egyptian campaign of 671 B. C., 
marched through the desert a distance of one 
hundred mid eighty double hours (Tide, Bab.* 
Assgr, Geschkhk, p, 337). The double hour’s 
march is estimated by Geikiu (Hours with Bible, v, 
74} at seven English miles. IF we think ihis too 
rapid a rate for an army traversing an inhospitable 
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CiESAKEA 


desert. at any rate three hundred and sixty hours’ 
march will carry the Assyrians well into Arabic. 

If wo were to suppose that Elihu was an Am- 
tnieitn by birth but resident in the Edomite part 
of Arabia, it might account for the manner in 
which he stood apart from the rest of the speakers, 

The doubt whether to connect Bun with the 
northeast or the southeast is connected with a 
like uncertainty in regard to the land of Uz. The 
name Uz is given to a son of Amm (Gen. 10:23), 
and also to il son of Nahor (22:21, A, V. “ Huz ”). 
But it was also the name of a grandson of Seir 
(Gen. 36:28). in Jer. 25:20 the land of Uz is 
mentioned between Egypt and PhtlisthL, and in 
Lam, 4:21 the daughter of Edom dwells in the 
the land of U/„ Smith (Mb. J)kL, a, v, “Uz”) 
places the land of Uz east, or southeast, of Pales¬ 
tine, adjacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir; but 
Gesenius (Heb. Lex., 12th ed., s. v. ^^), locates it 
in the east and northeast, about Trachonitis and 
Damascus. The cause of this apparent location 


may be that the Aramaeans, in migrating, like t 
Hebrews, to the south and west, carried th 
personal and local names with them to their n- 
homes.—W. H. 

BY, BY AND BY. See Glossary. 
BYWAYS (Heb. rnfc, o'. rcikh, way , a 
J3J, oA >al-kaV, crooked). It is recorded (Jut 
5:6) that “ in the days of Sham gar, ... the hit 
ways were unoccupied, and the travelers walk 
through byways These byways were paths a 
circuitous routes which turned away from t 
high roads. They were resorted to in order 
escape observation and for safety. 

BYWORD, the rendering of the follow; 
Hebrew words: PlU-s nulle/S, word , discourse (J 
30:9); 'stfa maW'shawl'i proverb (Psn, 44:1 
and VlZ5M, mesh-oV (Job 17:6) ; shen-ee-na 

sharp, and so a taunt (Deut. 28:37 ; 1 Kings 9 
2 Chron. 7:20 ; Jer. 24:9). 


CAB, a Hebrew measure. See Metrology, II. 

CAB'BON (Heb. "p^, kab-bone', hilly), a 
place in the 11 plain” of Judah (Josh. 15:40); pos¬ 
sibly the same with Mach ben ah (1 Ohrofl. 2:49); 
probably the heap of ruins called Kvbmbeh, or 
Kdwibdi, u which must some time have been a 
strong fortification, and have formed the key to 
the central mountains of Judah ” (V. dc Velde), 
and lie S. of Pdljibrin, and two and a half hours 
E. of Ajlan (Robinson, Pal., ii, p. 394). 

CABIN (Heb. khaw-nooth', vault), a 

cell. In the East the prison often consisted of a 
pit (dungeon), with vaulted cells around it for the 
separate confinement of prisoners (Jer. 37:16). 
CA'BUL (Hob. kmMoi\ perhaps Sindh, 

worthless). 

1. A city on the E. border of Asher, at Us N. 
side (Josh. 19:27), probably identical with the vil¬ 
lage of Kabul, four hours S, E. of Acre. 

2. A district of Galilee, containing twenty 
*■ cities,which Solomon gave to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, in return for services rendered in building 
the temple. When Hiram saw them he was so 
displeased that la? Mini, l ' Vb hat cities (h e., u hat 
sort of) are these which thou hast given me. my 
brother? And he culled them the land of Vabul 
unto this day” (1 Kings fli 10-13). These cities 
wore occupied chiefly by a boat bon population, 
and wore, probably, in a very bad condition. Or 
it may have been that, as the Phoenicians ware a 
seafaring people, Hiram would prefer to have had 
coast cities Hum those Inland. 

QiEPSAR, a name taken bv—or given to—all 
the Roman emperors after Julius Ciesnr, it was 
a sort of title, like Pharaoh, and ns such is usually 
applied to the emperors in the New Testament, as 
the sovereigns of Judea (John 19:15 ; Acts J7:7). 
It was to him that the Jews paid tribute (Matt. 
22:17 ; Luke 23:2), and to him that such Jews as 
were cives Romani had the right of appeal (Acts 


2R:ll); in which case, if their cause was a cr: 
iiml one, they were ?eru to Rome (Acte 25:12,2 
The Omani* mentioned in the New Testament 
Augustus (Luke 2:1), Tiberius (Luke 3:1; 20:S 
Claudius (Acts 11:28), Nero (Acts 25:8). J 
each name. 

OffiSARE'A (Gr. K aioapeia, kahee-sar'-i-a 
honor of Ccesar ). 

1. Caesarea Palsestinse (i. e., “Caesarea 
Palestine ”)—so called to distinguish it fr 
Ctcsnren Philippi—or simply Caesarea, was situa 
on the coast of Palestine on the great road fr 
Tyre to Egypt, and about half way between Jo} 
mid Dorn (Josephus, War, i, 21, 5). The distal 
from Jerusalem is given by Josephus } 
11, 2; War, i, 3, ft) as six hundred stadia; 
actual distance in a dh-cet line is forty-seven E 
lish miles. Philip stopped at Caesarea at the cl 
of his preaching tour (Acts 8:40). Paul, to av 

^ - i -.i i a ^ i_ m u *.. _ 

tjrreuiaiib >vnu wisueu lu mn iimij luiycjl 

Caesarea for embarkation to Tarsus (9:30). H 
dwelt Cornelius the centurion, to whom Pt 
came and preached (10:1, sq.; 11:11), and to 1 
city Herod (q. v.) resorted after the miracul 
deliverance of num puion o-- 13 / 1 * 

visited Csesarea several times later (18:22; 2 
16), and was sent thither by the Roman c< 
mander at Jerusalem to be heard by Felix (23: 
33* 25:1, sq,); and from OiesartMt ho started 
his journey to Rome (27:1). 

2. Caesarea Philippi (Gr. I taiaApeta, ka. 
xar'd'tt ; ‘WAiTrrw, jil'dppoy), a town in the no: 
cm part of Palestine, about one hundred 
twenty miles from Jerusalem, fifty from Dim 
cus, ami thirty from Tyre, near the fool of Mo 
Herman. U was first a Cana an He sanctuary 
the worship of Dual; perhaps Baal hen 
(Judg. 3:3] 1 Chron. 5:23). It was called by 
Greeks Pancm, because of its cavern, which 
minded them of similar places dedicated to 
worship of the god Pan. In 20 B. C. Herod 
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CAI1S 


'eat received the whole district from Augustus, 
.d dedicated a temple to the emperor. Herod 
lilip enlarged it and called it Caesarea Philippi, to 
stinguish it from his father’s on the seacoast. It 
is the northern limit of Christ’s travels in the 
oly Land (Matt. 16:13 ; Mark 8:27). The site of 
esarea is called Banias, a paltry village. 

CAGE (Heb. 5*3, kel-oob'), a trap to catch 
rds (Jer. 5:27); also (Gr. tyvMid}, foo-lak-ay', 
arding), a prison (Rev. 18:2). 

CA'IAPHAS (Gr. Ka'id(pac y kah-ee-qf'-as, per- 
.ps from Chald. NEP3, kay-fawdepression), a 
rname , the original name being Joseph (Jose- 
us, Ant., xviii, 2, 2); but, the surname becoming 
i ordinary and official designation, it was used for 
e name itself. Caiaphas was the high priest of 
e Jews in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, at the 


no power to inflict the punishment of death, Christ 
was taken to Pilate, the Roman governor, that his 
execution might be duly ordered (Matt. 26:3, 57; 
John 18:13, 28). The bigoted fury of Caiaphas 
exhibited itself also against the first efforts of the 
apostles (Acts 4:6, sq.). What became of Caiaphas 
after his deposition is not known. 

Note.— “Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests ” 
(Luke 3:2). Some maintain that Annas and Caiaphas 
then discharged the functions of the high priesthood by 
turns; but this is not reconcilable with the statement of 
Josephus. Others think that Caiaphas is called high 
priest because he then actually exercised the functions 
of the office, and that Annas is so called because he for¬ 
merly filled the situation. But it does not thus appear 
why, of those who held the priesthood before Caiaphas, 
Annas in particular should be named, and not others 
who had served the office more recently ihan Annas. 
Meyer (Cbm., in loc.) says: “Annas retained withal 
very weighty influence {Jolm 18:12. sq.L so that not only 
did he continue be called fry the name, but, more¬ 



ginning of our Lord’s public ministry 
uke 3:2), and also at the time of his con- 
mnation and crucifixion (Matt. 26:3, 57, 

:.). He was appointed to this dignity 
rough the curator, Valerius Gratus (prob- 
ly A. U. C. 770-788 or 789, Meyer, Com., 

Luke), and held it during the whole 
ocuratorship of Pontius Pilate, but was 
posed by the proconsul Vitellus, A. D. 
out 38. He was the son-in-law of Annas, 
th whom he is coupled by Luke (see 
»te). His wife was the daughter of 
mas, or Ananus, who had formerly been 
;h priest, and who still possessed great indu¬ 
ce and control in sacerdotal matters. After 
} miracle of raising Lazarus from the dead 
iaphas advocated putting Jesus to death. His 
iguage on this occasion was prophetic, though 
t so designed: u Ye know nothing at all, nor 
isider that it is expedient for us, that one man 
^uld die for the people, and that the whole na- 
n perish not” (John 11:49, 50). After Christ 
s arrested he was taken before Annas, who sent 
n to his son-in-law, Caiaphas, probably living 
the same house. An effort was made to pro¬ 
ne false testimony sufficient for his condemna- 
n. This expedient failed ; for, though two per¬ 
is appeared to testify, they did not agree, and 
last Caiaphas put our Saviour himself upon oath 
Lt he should say whether he was indeed the 
rist, the Son of God, or not. The answer was, 
course, in the affirmative, and was accompanied 
h a declaration of his divine power and majesty, 
e high priest pretended to be greatly grieved at 
at he considered the blasphemy of our Saviour’s 
tensions, and appealed to his enraged enemies 
say if this was not enough. They answered at 
:e that, he deserved to die, but, as Caiaphas had 


Caesarea. 


over, he also partially dtechttrQed the functions of high 
priest. 14 Kflursheim (Lffc and Titncsof Jesus, f, 2M1: 
“The conjunction of the two names of An pad and 
Culapbns probably Indicates that* although Annas was 
deprived of the pontificate, be hCIU continued to preside 
over the Sanhedrin 41 (comp. Acts 4:6). 

cain (Heb. kah'-yin , a lance). 

1. The firstborn of the human race, and like¬ 
wise the first murderer and fratricide, B. C. 4003 (?) 
His history is narrated in Gen. 4, and the facts are 
briefly these: (1) Sacrifice. Cain was the eldest 
son of Adam and Eve, and by occupation a tiller 
of the ground. Upon a time he and his brother 
offered a sacrifice to God, Cain of the fruit of the 
ground and Abel of the firstlings of his flock. 
Cain’s temper and offering (being bloodless) were 
not acceptable, while Abel’s received the divine 
approval. (2) Murder. At this Cain was an¬ 
gered, and, though remonstrated with by the Al¬ 
mighty, he fostered his revenge until it resulted 
iu the murder of his brother. When God in¬ 
quired of him as to the whereabouts of Abel he 
declared, “I know not,” and sullenly inquired, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The Lord then 
told him that his crime was known, and pronounced 
a curse upon him and the ground which he should 
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cultivate. Cain was to endure, also, the torments 
of conscience, in that the voice of his brother’s 
blood would cry unto God from the ground. Fear¬ 
ful lest others should slay him for his crime, he 
pleaded with God, who assured him that vengeance 
sevenfold would be taken on anyone who should 
kill him. He also gave him “ a sign,” probably 
an assurance that his life should be spared. Cain 
became a fugitive, and journeyed into the land of 
Nod, where he built a city winch he mimed after 
his son, Enoch. His descendants me named to 
the sixth generation, and appear to have reached 
an advanced stage of civilisation, being noted for 
proficiency in music and the arts. 

The New Testament references to Cain are Heb. 
11:4, where it is recorded, “ By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain; ” 

1 John 8:12 ; Jude 11. 

2. A city of the low country of Judah (Josh. 
16:07), possibly the same as Jukin , S. E. of Hebron. 

CAI'NAN (Heb. kay-nawn', fixed). 

1. The son of Enos and great-grandson of Adam. 
He was born when his father was ninety years 
old, B. C. perhaps 3679. He lived seventy years, 
and begat Mahalaleel, after which he lived eight 
hundred and'forty years (Gon. 6:9-14). His name 
is Anglicized Kenan in 1 Chron. 1:2. 

2. The son of Arphaxad and father of Sala, ac¬ 
cording to Luke 3:36, 36, and usually called the 
second Cainan. He is nowhere found named in 
the Hebrew text, nor in any of the versions made 
from it, as the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Vul¬ 
gate, etc. It is believed by many that the name 
was not originally in the text, even of Luke, but is 
an addition of careless transcribers from the Sep- 
tuagint. 

CAKE. See Bread. 

CA'LAH (Heb. , keh'-lakh , firm), one of 
the four cities named in Gen. 10:11, 12, which 
passage Sayce (Higher Or it, , etc.) renders, “Out of 
tlial; land lie went forth into Assyria, 11 etc. One 
of the most ancient of Assyrian cities, built by 
Shalmaneser I, B. C. 1300, and restored by Assur- 
natsir-pal, B. C. 883-858. “Calah lay a little 
further south (of Nineveh), at the juuutiun uf the 
Tigris and the Upper Zab, where the rubbish 
heaps of Nimrud conceal the ruins of its palace.” 

CALAMUS. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

GAL'COT' t.hp fnni’tli namprl nf t.hft fivp sons 
(or descendants) of Zomh (l Chron. 2:6). Prob¬ 
ably the same with Chalool (q. v.), 

CALDRON, the rendering of several Hebrew 
words, all meaning a vessel for boiling flesh, either 
for domestic or ceremonial purposes (1 Sam. 2:14; 

2 Chron. 35:13 ; Job 41:20 ; Jer. 52:18, 19; Ezek. 
11:8, 7). Metallic vessels of this kind have been 
found in Egypt and Nimroud. 

CA'LEB (Heb. kaw-labe a dog). 

1. The son of Jephunneh (q. v.), the Kenezite, 
i. e., son of Kenaz (Keil), and chief of one of the 
families of Judah. 

Personal History. (1) A spy. The first 
mention of Caleb was his appointment, at the age 
of forty years (Josh. 14:6, 7), as one of the twelve 
spies sent by Moses to explore Canaan (Num. 13:6, 


17-25), B. C. 1209, (2) A faithful report, a 

results. On their return all the spies agreed 
specting the preeminent goodness of the land, 1 
differed in their advice to the people. While i 
ten others announced the inability of Israel 
overcome the Canaanites, Caleb and Joshua spt 
encouragingly. They admitted the strength a 
stature of the people, and the greatness of i 
walled cities, but were far from despairing. Cal 
stilling the people before Moses, exhorted th 
earnestly and boldly, “Let us go up at once s 
possess it; for we are well able to overcome : 
(Num. 13:30). For this act of faithfulness, 
peated the following day, Caleb and Joshua bar 
escaped being stoned by the people (Ni 
14:10). Moses announced to the congregati 
however, that they alone, of all the people o 
twenty years of age, should enter into the pre 
ised land, and in a plague that shortly followed 
other spies died (Num. 14:26-38). A spe< 
promise was given to Caleb that he should en 
the land which he had trodden upon, and that 
seed should possess it (Num. 14:24). (3) 

Canaan. We find no further mention of Ca 
until about forty-five years after. The land \ 
being divided, and he claimed the special ini 
itance promised by Moses as a reward of his fit 
ity. His claim was admitted, and Joshua adt 
his blessing. Caleb, who at the age of eighty-1 
years was still as strong for war as when he i 
forty, drove out the Anakim from Hebron (Jc 
14:6-15; 15:14). He then attacked Debir, to 
south of Hebron. This town must have bi 
strong and very hard to conquer, for Caleb offe 
a prize to the conqueror, promising to give 
daughter Achsah for a wife to anyone who sho 
take it. Othnicl, his younger brother (Keil, Coi 
took the city and secured Achsah and a tracl 
land (Josh. 15:13-19). We have no further 
formation respecting Caleb’s life or death. 

Note.—“ There is no discrepancy between the 
counts of the inking of Iiebir (.lush. 11:21,22; 

Fur the expulsion of its Inhabitant 9 by Josh mu did 
preclude the potuliilhty of their returning when ttat 
rnelHIsU armies hud withdrawn. u> the north ** (E 
Com.). 

9 The la st named of the three sons of 
{1 Chron. 2:18), of the descendants of Judith 
1 Chron. 2:9, where he is called Chdubm. 
sons by his first wife, Azubah, or Jerioth (q. 
were Jesher, Shobab, and Ardon (v. 18). Ai 

linn /-l/-\n . 1 i Lrt mo-pv>iorl fflfli lirtiATn VtO 1 

Our (v, 19), and perhaps others (v, 50). He ! 
also several children by his concubines, Ephah j 
M aachah (vers. 46, 48), B. C. about 1500. 

3. The son of Hur and grandson of the pree 
ing (1 Chron. 2:50). No further information 
given respecting him, save a mention of his 
merous posterity. 

CA'LEB-EPH'RATAH (Heb. fin’nBN la 

ktmdaba' ef-raw'-thaw), only in 1 Chron. 2:24: li J 
after thnt Hiezron was? dead in Caleb epliratn 
etc. “ The town or village in which Caleb dv 
with his wife Ephrath may have been cal 
Caleb of Ephrathah, if Ephrath had brought 1 
place as a dower to Caleb (comp. Josh. 15:1 
Ephrathah or Ephrath was the ancient name 
Bethlehem, and with it the name Ephrath 
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mected, probably so called after her birthplace, 
this supposition is well founded, then Caleb of 
hrathah would be the little town of Bethlehem 55 
eil, Com.). 

CALENDAR (Lat. calendarium , from cater 
call , because the priests called the people to 
ace that it was new moon), an ecclesiastical 
ianac, indicating the special days and seasons 
be observed. 

L. Chaldean. “ Their years were vague years 
:hree hundred and sixty days. The twelve equal 
nths of which they were composed bore names 
ich were borrowed, on the one hand, from 
snts in civil life, such as ‘Simanu, 5 from the 
king of brick, and ‘Addaru, 5 from the sowing 
seed, and, on the other, from mythological oc- 
■rences whose origin is still obscure, such as 
isanu,' from the altar of Ea, and ‘Elul, 5 from 
lessage of Ishtar. The adjustment of this year 
astronomical demands was roughly carried out 
the addition of a month every six years, which 
i called a second Adar, Elul, or Nisan, ac- 
ding to the place in which it was intercalated, 
i neglect of the hours and minutes in their cal- 
ition of the length of the year became with 
m, as with the Egyptians, a source of serious 
Darrassment, and we are still ignorant as to the 
ms employed to meet the difficulty 55 (Maspero, 
wti of Civilization, p. 777). 

\ t Egyptian, “The first (astronomical) ob- 
vatories established on the banks of the Nile 
m to have belonged to the temples of the sun; 

high priests of Ra . . . were actively em- 
yed from the earliest times in studying the con- 
iration and preparing maps of the lieavons. . . . 
directing their eyes to the celestial sphere, 
>t had at the same time revealed to men the 
of measuring time, and the knowledge of the 
ire. As he was the moon-god par excellence, 
watched with jealous care over the divine eve 
ch had been intrusted to him by Horns, and 
thirty days, during which he was engaged in 
ducting it through all the phases of its 
turnal life, was reckoned as a month. Twelve 
Jiese months formed a year, a year of three 
dred and sixty days, during which the earth 
leased the gradual beginning and ending of 
circle of the seasons. The Nile rose, spread 
r tho fields, sank again into its channel; the 
vest followed the seedtime. These formed 
ms distinct divisions of the year, each of equal 
alien. Tliot made of them the three seasons, 
i of the waters, Shaft; that of vegetation, 
\ft; of the harvest, Sh6mQ, each composing 
t months, numbered one to four: the first, 
>nd, third, and fourth months of Shaft; the 
, second, third, and fourth months of PhAft; 
first, second, third, and fourth months of 
mO. The twelve months coni pie ted, a new 

* began, whose birth was heralded toy the ris- 
of Satins in the early days of August. The 

* month of the Egyptian year thus coincided 
i the eighth of ours. Tliot became its patron, 
gave it. his name, relegating each of the others 
special protecting divinity. . . . Official dotm- 
its always designated the months by the ordU 
number attached to them m each season, but 
people gave them by preference the names of 


their tutelary deities, and these names, transcribed 
into Greek, and then into Arabic, are still used by 
the Christian inhabitants of Egypt, side by side 
with the Mussulman appellations. One patron for 
each month was, however, deemed not sufficient; 
each month was subdivided into three decades, 
over which presided as many decani , and the days 
themselves were assigned to genii appointed to 
protect them. 

“ The first year of three hundred and sixty days, 
regulated by the revolutions of the moon, did not 
long meet the needs of the Egyptian people; it 
did not correspond with the length of the solar 
year, for it fell short of it by five and a quarter 
days, and this deficit accumulating from twelve- 
month to twelvemonth caused such a serious dif¬ 
ference between the calendar reckoning and 
the natural seasons that it soon, had to be cor¬ 
rected. They intercalated, therefore, after the 
twelfth month of each year and before the first 
day of the ensuing year, five epagomenal days, 
which they termed the ‘ five days over and above 
the year. 5 

“ These days constituted, at the end of the 
‘gnat year, 5 a ‘little month, 5 which considerably 
lessened the difference between the solar and lunar 
computation, but did not entirely do away with it, 
and the six hours and a few minutes of which the 
Egyptians had not taken count gradually became 
the source of fresh perplexities. They at length 
amounted to a whole day, which needed to be 
added every four years to the regular three hun¬ 
dred and sixty days, a fact which was unfortu¬ 
nately overlooked. . . . The difficulty; at first only 
slight, increased with time, and ended by disturb¬ 
ing the harmony between the order of the calen¬ 
dar and that of natural phenomena. At the end 
of one hundred and twenty years the legal year 
hud gained a whole month on the actual year, and 
the fii^t of Thot anticipated the heliacal rising of 
Sotliis toy thirty days, instead of coinciding with it 
us it ought 51 (Maspero, ibid,, p. 206, sq.)* 

3. Jewish, The Israelites divided. their year 
according to natural phenomena exclusively, com¬ 
bi ning, therefore, the solar and lunar year. The 
months began with the new moon, but the first 
month was fixed (after the Exodus and by the 
necessities of the Passover) by the ripening of the 
earliest grain, viz., barley. The lunar month aver¬ 
aging twenty-nine and one half days, a year of 
twelve months of thirty and twenty-nine days alter¬ 
nately resulted; but this involved a variation of 
eleven and twenty-two days alternately in eighteen 
out of nineteen years. To reconcile this lunar year 
with the year of the seasons, a thirteenth month was 
inserted about once in three years. That the Jews 
had anciently calendars wherein were noted all the 
feasts, fasts, and days on which they celebrated 
any great event of their history is evident from 
Zecli. 8:19. Probably the oldest calendar is the 
Megillath Taanith (“volume of affliction ”), said 
to have been drawn up in the time of John Hyr- 
canus, B.C. before 106. In the subjoined calendar 
it is assumed, as usual, that the first month of the 
Hebrew ecclesiastical year, Abib or Nisan, answers 
nearly to half March and half April; the earliest 
possible commencement of the lunar year being 
on our fifth of March. See Chronology. 
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JEWISH CALENDAR. 

Showing the Lunar Months, with the Festivals and Fasts in Each, Weather, etc. 


NAMES OF MONTHS. 


Hebrew. 


A'BIB (Heb. rON, 


aw-heeb r i arcc h 
cars), or Nl'SAN. 
Thirty days; flrsL 
of sctcrod, seventh 
of civil, year. 


March- 

April. 


ZIF (Heb. IT, zeev 


firffthUtess), 

i' jar. Twenty* 

nine days; second 
of sacred, eighth 
of civil, year. 


April- 

May. 


SI'VAN {Heb. pip, 

sec-vawn '). Thirty 
days; third of sa¬ 
cred, ninth of cit’d, 
year. 


May- 

June. 


FESTIVALS. 


SEASON. 


1. New moon (Num. 10: 
10; 38:11-13). 

Fast for Nutlab and 
Abilin JO;l, 2). 

10 H Selection of pitsdml 
lamb CBsdd. 12:3). 

Fast for Mill ami Num. 
20:1). and in memory 
of the scarcity of water 
$0:2), 

U. Paschal lamb killed 
In evening (Exud. 12: 
6), 

Passover begins (Num. 

mHb. 

Search for leaven. 

15. First day of unleav¬ 
ened bread (Num. 23; 
17). 

After sunset sheaf of 
barley brought to 
temple. 

hk “ First fruits,” slu-iif 
offered tLev. 23:10, 

Hegtnnlttg of harvest, 
Ilf tv days to Pentecost 
(-Ler.iSfcttJ. 

31. Close of Passover, 
end of un leave tied 
bread (Lev. 23:3). 

15 and 31 . I Inly convoefl- 
tl mis (23:7), 

23 . for death of 
JoHhtm. 


Spring 

equinox. 


J. Newmoon (Num.l:18). 

(L Fast of three days for 
excesses during Pass- 
over. 

10. Fast for death of Eli 
and capture of ark 
(1 Sam. 4:11, eq.). 

15. ‘'Second” or “lit¬ 
tle ” Passover, for 
those unable to cel¬ 
ebrate in Abib; In 
memory of rotor! Kg 
wilderness (Exod. 13: 
ID. 

23. Feast for taking of 
Gaza by 8. Macca- 
bmus; for taking and 
Duriflcation of temple 
uy the Mnccu !«?*»■ 

27, fViiNt for expulsion 
of Galileans from Je¬ 
rusalem. 

28. Fast for death of 
Samuel {1 Sim. 28:1). 


WEATHER. 


Wind S.; some 
limes aJroCCO. Fall of 
i)ie“ hitter’' or spring 
rains (Dent. M:H). 
The malting snows of 
Lebanon anti the rains 
IUI the Jordan chan¬ 
nel, and the rlvei 
overflows In place? its 
'* lower plain 11 (Josh. 
3:15; comp. SEuch. 10: 
11 ). 


CROPS, ETC. 


Barley harvest 
gins In the plain 
Jericho and in 
Joidim valley; wh 
rum lug into ear; 
hind* brilliant, w 
short lived verdi 
and flowers. 


Summer, 


Wind S.; showers 


and thunder storms 
very rare (l Sam 12: 
17,18). Sky generally 
Cloudless HU end ol 
summer* 


Principal bar 


month in lower 
trims. Barley 
vest general (Uui 
22); utfieut ripe: 
on Urn uplands a 
cofsrfpetb In Jo: 
valley hot winds 
Htroy vegetation. 


1, Now moon. 

2. ''Feastat PeufCeost* ’ 
or iv Feast of Weeks ,’ 1 
because It came seven 
weeks after Passover 
(Lev. 23:15-21). 

15, 16. Celebration of 
victory over I Pith-sun 
(1 Mace .5:52; 13:40,41). 

17, Feast for inking 
Caesarea by Aaiitoum- 
ana* 

23. Fast In memory of 
Jurobonnili forbidding 
subjects to carry llr&L 
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Wind N. W-, also 
E.; and Tth am seen, m 
parching wind from 
son tl tori i deserts, A [ r 

stlU mid brltUanuy 

clear. 


Wheat barvesl 
gins on uplands 
month rltieii; tfi 
hr'gin to ripen ; h 
tif the Jordan v 
collected May to 
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JEWISH CALENDAR.— Continued. 


NAMES OF MONTHS. 







FESTIVALS. 

SEASON. 

WEATHER. 

CROPS, ETC. 



Hebrew. 

English. 







fruits to Jerusalem 
0 Kings 12:27). 

25- Fast in memory of 
rabbins Simeon, Ish- 
maeli and Chunimi: 
feus t In honor of 
judgment of Alexan¬ 
der IhoG rent, in favor 
of Jews lignin at Ish- 
maelltes, who claimed 
Canaan. 

27, Fast. Oh it ul u a being 
burned with books of 
law. 




M'MUZ (He b. 
Iteru tarn- 

nooz*). Twenty- 
due daya; fourth 
f mcw.U tenth 
f Civil, year. 

June- 

July. 

1. New moon. 

14. Feast for abolition 
of a book of Saddu- 
cees and Betbuslans, 
intended to subvert 
oral law and tradi¬ 
tions. 

17. Fast in memory of 
tables of law broken 
by Moses (Exod. 32:19); 
and taking of Jerusa¬ 
lem by Titus. 

Hot 

season. 

Wind usually N.W., 
also K+, and Mirim- 
seen from S. Air still 
and very Hear; heat 
Intense; heavy dews. 

iVheat harvest on 
highest districts; Yarl- 
ous fruits ripe. 

Spring* and vegeta¬ 
tion gene rally dried 
up. Bedouins leave 
steppe* for mountain 
pastures. El no where, 
country pare lied, dry 
and hard—“adreary 
waste of withered 
srnlks ii lid burned-up 
grass 11 (‘'stubble,’* 
A. V.). 

(Heb. 3N, au'I>, 

T 

ruitful). Thirty 
.ays; flftb of wi¬ 
red, eleventh of 
ivit, year. 

July- 

August. 

1. New moon ; fast for 
death of Aaron, com¬ 
memorated by chil¬ 
dren of Jethuel, who 
furnished wood to 
temple after the enp- 

1 tlvlty. 

9. Fast in memory of 
God's deehiviiMoz) 
against murinurers 
entering Canaan 
(Nil m. I4:SM1>. 

18. Fa&L because in the 
time of Ahaz the even¬ 
ing lamp went out. 

21. Act,'if when wood 
was stored in temple. 

24. Feast in memory of 
law providing for 
sons and daughters 
alike inheriting es¬ 
tate of parents. 


Wind E. Air still 
and very clear; heat 
Intense; heavy dews. 

Principal fruit 
month—grapes, figs, 
walnuts, olives, etc.; 
nlnfdfle begins (Lev. 
29:5), 

,UL (Heb. b'bN. 

v: 

1-rtoV, good for 
\athtng). Twen- 
y-uine days; 
ixtta of tfflcrai, 
wellih of ciuft, 
ear. 

August* 

September, 

U New moon. 

7* Feast for dedication 
of Jerusalem'* walls 
toy Nehemhih. 

IT. Fast, dentil of spies 
bringing ill report 
iNum. 1-1:2m. 

21. Feast, woodoffering. 

22, Feast in memory of 
wicked Israelite*, who 
wore punished with 
death. 

(Throughout the month 
the cornet is sounded 
to warn of approach¬ 
ing new civil year.) 


trend N. E. Hem 
stilt intense (2 Kings 4: 
18-20),much lightning, 
but mlri rarely. 

Vintage general i 
harvest o f daurra and 
maize; cot fen and 
pomegranates ripen. 

H'ANIM (Heb. 

* T ** 

sem', permit* 
ent), orTIS'Itl. 
'hirty days; sev- 
nth of sacred, 
ret of mvif, year. 

Septomber- 

October, 

1. N e w moon; New 
Year : Feast of Trum* 
peIs (Lev, 23:24; Nuiu. 
29:1,2). 

3, Fast for murder of 
ijicdaHuh £2 Kings 2f>: 
2.5; Jer. 41:2) : high 
priest set apart for 
day of a u>n mu cut-. 

Seed Lime, 
or earing. 

Wind N. E. Dows 
very heavy. Former 
or early, I* e., autum¬ 
nal, rains begin (Joel 
2:23) to soften the 
ground (Deut, ll:J4); 
nights linsty (Gen, 3i: 
40). 

Plowing and sowing 
begin as soon as 
ground Is sot toned by 
the rain — In any 
weather as the time 
runs short (Prov. 20: 
4; Eccles. 11:4); cot* 
ton harvest. 
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JEWISH CALENDAR.— Continued. 


NAMES OF MONTHS. 







FESTIVALS. 

SEASON. 

WEATHER. 

CROPS, ETC. 

Hebrew. 

English. 



7. Fast on account of 
worship of golden 
©vlf. 

10. Day of atonement, 
l ' Wie/fld'MAeisSTsih, 
i. is., the only one en¬ 
joined by the law; the 
first day of Jubilee 
years. 

15-31. Femt of Taber- 
uncles. 

22. Holy convocation, 
palms borne, prayer 
for ruin, 

23, Ff-mt for law being 
finished r dedication of 
Solomon's temple. 




BUL(Heb.'b , n»0^ 

or MARCHK3H'- 
VAN. Twenty- 
nlntMtuyK; eighth 
of sacred, second 
of citdf, year. 

October- 

November. 

1. New moon. 

6, 7. Font because Neb* 
UChadnesznr blinded 
llezekiah (2 Kings 25: 
7; Jer.32:iO>, 

17. Prayers for rain. 

1U. Fast for faults com¬ 
mitted during Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

23. Memorial of stones 
of altar profaned by 
Greeks (1 Mucu, 4:44), 
23, Feast in memory of 
recovery after the cap¬ 
tivity of places occu¬ 
pied by the Cuthltes. 


ITClld N., N. W„ 
N. E., S-,S.W. Rainy 
mouth, partly fine ; 
rains from S. nud 
S. W, 

Wheat and ha 
sown ; vintag 
northern Palest 
rice harvest; tkt 
laden with fruit; 

and clfmii l 
som; almost all v 
la lion has disapper 

CIIIS'LEU (Heb. 
13C3, Jtis-lave')- 

Thirty days; tdnlh 
of sacred, tUird 
of civil , year. 

November- 

December. 

1. New moon. 

2. Fast (three days) if no 
rain falls. 

3. Feast in honor of As- 
moneeans throwing 
out idols placed In 
temple court by Gen¬ 
tiles. 

3. Feast in memory of 
rail burned by Jehol* 
nkim (Jci . 3d;23). 

7. Feast In memory of 
death of Herod tho 
Great. 

14. Fast, absolute if no 
rain. 

21. Feast of Mount Ger- 
izim; plowing and 
sowing of Mount Ger- 
izlm with tares, as 
Samaritans had in- 

inn^nrl tn Hn jd[h 

temple ground. 

25. Feast of the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple, or 
of Lights (eight days) 
In memory of restora¬ 
tion of temple by Ju¬ 
das Maccabseus. 

III 85 

Snow on mountains 
and stormy. Greatest 
amount of rainfall 
during year In Decem¬ 
ber. January, and Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Trees bare, 
plains and det 
gradually becc 
green pastures. 

TE'BETH (Heb. 

rocp, uttf-hcth). 

Twenty-nine 
days ; tenth of 
sawed, fourth of 
cirii, year. 

December- 

January. 

1. New moon. 

8. Fast because the law 
was translated into 
Greek. 

ft. Fast, no reason as¬ 
signed, 

10. Fetal on account of 
siege of Jerusalem 
by Nebudmtittumir 

(2 Kings 2o;l). 

28, Feast In memory of 
exclusion of Saddu 
cees from the Sanhe¬ 
drin. 

Mid¬ 

winter. 

Wind N., N. W.,N. 
R. Coldest month; 
rain, hull, and snow 
(Josh. 10:11) on high¬ 
er hills, and occasion¬ 
ally at Jerusalem. 

Flocks leave 1 
lauds for the Jo: 
valley, audits cul 
tioti begins; ora 
r I polling, and 1( 
districts green 
grain. 
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JEWISH CALENDAR.— Continued. 


NAMES OF MONTHS. 


ITubrkw. 


E'BAT ( H e b , 
:^j,s heb-awt'), 

r SE'BATr Th|i- 
fdays; eleventh 

f W(T(!(i, ilfHi <jf 
ivil, year. 


»AR (Heb. '-flN 

T-jl 

d-awr\ ftre). 
wenty-ulne 
lys; twelfth of 
icred , sixth of 
:wtZ, year. 


January- 

February. 


February- 

March. 


FESTIVALS. 


1. New moon. 

3. Rejoicing for death of 
King Alexander Jan- 
enemy of the 


i or 5. Fast in memory 
of death of eldenj, 
successors to Jouhim. 

15. Beginning of the 
year of Trees fq. vj. 

22. It'eust In memory of 
death of N1 sea I a mis, 
who ordered Image* 
placed in temple, and 
who died before exe* 
eutton of his orders. 

33. Fmt for war of the 
Ten Tribes ngainst 
Benjamin f-Uidg,SO); 
also idol of MiCiih (1H: 
11, sq.). 

I. Memorial of death of 
Antiocbus Epiphanes, 
enemy of Jews. 

1. New moon. 

7. Ftotbeea use of Moses* 
death (Dent. 34:5). 

fl* fl.Tmmpetsomided In 
thanksgiving for ruin, 
and prayer for future 
rain. 

13, Feast in memory of 
Holliauus and FJpus, 
two proselytes, who 
died rather than break 
the law. 

13. Fast of Esther (Ekth, 
4:16). Ftaiafln mem¬ 
ory of Nleaner, enemy 
of the Jews (I Mace. 
7 : 44 ). 

14. The first Purlin, or 
lesser Feast at Lots 
(Eftth, mu 

15. The great Feast Ok 
PirjtiM (q. v.>. 

17. Deliverance of sage# 
who fled from Alex¬ 
ander Jannseus. 

30. Feast for rain ob¬ 
tained in time of 
drought, in time of 
Alexander Jan mens. 

23. Feast for dedication 
of Zcrtibhsibers tem¬ 
ple (Ezra 6:16). 

38. Feast to commem¬ 
orate ilia rejH?rtl of de¬ 
cree of Grecian kings 
forbidding Jewa to 
circumcise their chil¬ 
dren. 


SEASON. 


Winter. 


AVEATHER. 


Wind N., N. W., N. 
E, Gradually grow- 
tng warmer. Toward 
end of month the most 
pleasant ■* cool sea¬ 
son 1,1 begins. 


CROPS, ETC. 


Gold and 
rainy 
season, or 
spring. 


TPincZW. Thunder 
and bail frequent, 
sometimes snow'. The 
latter rains begin, on 
which plenty or fam¬ 
ine, the crops and pas¬ 
ture depend. 


Almond and peach 
blossom in warmer 
and sheltered local¬ 
ities ; oranges ripe. 


In valley of Jordan 
cultivation draw* to 
an end, and baric!)/ 
ripens. 


. Roman. The ancient Roman year consisted 
welve lunar months, of twenty-nine and thirty 
s alternately, making three hundred imd fifty- 
r days; hut a day was added to make the mim¬ 
ed d, which was considered more fortunate, so 
: the year consisted of three hundred mid fifty- 
days. This was less than the solar year by 
days and n fraction. Nmna is credited with 
mpting to square this lunar year of three hun- 
1 and fifty-five days with the solar of three 
dred and sixty-five; but how he did it is not 
(13) 


certainly known. The Decemviri, D, 0. 450, prob¬ 
ably introduced the sysLcm of adjustment after* 
ward in use, vis., by inserting biennially an inter¬ 
calary month of twenty-three days between Febru¬ 
ary 24 and 25, and in the fourth year a month of 
twenty-two days between February 23 and 24. 
Rut this gave the year an average of three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six and a quarter days, or one loo 
many ; and it was the business of the pontiffs to 
keep the calendar in order by regular intercala¬ 
tion. Tlieir neglect produced great disorder. 
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CALENDAR 


CALF, GOLDEN 


The mischief was fhuiily remedied by Julius 
Caesar, with the assistance of the mathematician 
Sosigenes. To bring the calendar into corre¬ 
spondence with the seasons the year 4ft R. 0. was 
lengthened so ns to consist of fifteen months, or 
four hundred and forty-five days, and the calendar 
known ns the Julian was introduced January 1, 
45 B. C. The use of the lunar year and the inter¬ 
calary month was abolished, and the civil year was 
regulated entirely by the sum Cfesar fixed this 
year to three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter 
days, which is correct within a few minutes. After 
this the ordinary year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, divided into twelve months, 
with the names still in use. 

5. Gregorian. The method adopted by Caesar 
answered si very good purpose Cor a short time, 
but after several centuries astronomers began to 
discover a discrepancy between the solar and the 
civil year. The addition of one day every fourth 
year would be correct if Lhe solar year consisted 
of exactly three hundred and sixty five and a 
quarter days, whereas it contains only three 
hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty- 
fleven minutes, fifty-one and a half seconds. Tins 
makes the Julian year longer than the true solar 
year by about twelve minutes. In 1582 the Julian 
year was found to he about ten days behind 
the true time, the vernal equinox falling on the 
11th instead of the 21st of March, its date at the 
Council of Nice, A, D, 325. Pope Gregory issued 
an edict causing the 5th of October to be called 
the 15th, thus suppressing ton days, and making 
the year 1582 to consist of only three hundred anil 
fifty-five days ; thus restoring the concurrence of 
the solar and civil year, and consequently the 
vernal equinox to the place it occupied hi 325, 
viz., March ‘21. In order that this difference 
might not recur it was further ordained that every 
hundredth year (1800, 1900, etc.) should not be 
counted as a leap year, except every fourth hun¬ 
dredth. beginning with 2000. In this way the dif¬ 
ference between the civil and solar year will not 
amount to a day in five thousand years. The 
pope was promptly obeyed in Spain, Portugal, and 
njHU-of Ttfllv. The change took place In France 
the same year by celling the 10th the 20th of De¬ 
cember. Gradually all the Christian countries 
adopted this style, excepting Russia, which stilt 
adheres to the old style, and is twelve days behind 

+Vit> fvnp t.imp 

6. Ecclesiastical- Originally the ecclesias¬ 
tical calendar was only an adaptation of Greek and 
Roman calendars, although Christian influence is 
seen in two calendars as early as the middle of 
the 4th century. This influence is shown in the 
setting of the Christian week side by side with the 
pagan, while the other, A. D. 448, contains Chris¬ 
tian feast days and holidays, though as yet very 
few, viz., four festivals of Christ and six martyr 
days. The earliest known pure Christian calen¬ 
dar is of Gothic origin, from Tin ace, in the Ith 
century. It is a fragment, merely thirty-eight 
days, but contains mention of seven saints. 

Originally the martyrs were celebrated only 
where they suffered, and each Church hud its own 
calendar, but in the Middle Ages the Roman cal¬ 
endar spread throughout the Western Church. 


“From the 8th century combined calendars 
saints and martyrs were made, and are fount 
grout numbers. They are designed to suit 
times, are supplied with means to ascertain 
movable feasts, especially Faster. 11 

The present Saints* Calendar of the Ror 
Catholic Church is very copious, and may be fo 
more or less complete in its almanacs. 

“ The German Lutheran Church retained 
Roman calendar (with the saints 1 days of that £ 
at the Reformation. An Evangelical Calen 
for the use of the Evangelical Church of Germ 
is issued annually.” 

The calendar of the Church of England maj 
found in the large edition of the Prayer Book, 
consists of nine columns, containing, 1. 1 
golden number or cycle of the moon; 2. Day; 
the month in numerical order; 3. Dominica' 
Sunday letter; 4. Calends, nones, and k 
5. Holy days of the Church, as also some festi 
of the Roman Church, for convenience rather t 
reverence; fl-9. Portions of Scripture find or 
Apocrypha, appointed for the daily lessons. 

CALF (Hob. ay'-gkd ; Gr. pAaxw* n 
khos; also ^ ben baw-kawr% so?i of 

herd), the young of the ox species. The freqi 
mention in Scripture of calves is due to their c 
mon use in sacrifices. The “fatted calf” 
considered by the Hebrews as the choicest 
animal food. It was stall-fed, frequently 1 
reference to a particular festival or extraordii 
sacrifice (1 Sam. 28:24; Amos 6:4; Luke 15: 
The allusion in Jer. 34:18, 19 is to an anc 
custom of ratifying a Covenant (q. v.). See . 
mal Kingdom. 

Figurative, The expression “ calves of 
lips” (Hos, 14:2), and “fruit of our lips” (1 
13:15) signify prayers or thanksgiving, young c 
being considered as the best animals for th 
offerings. 

CALF, GOLDEN (TTeb. ay'-, 

steer ; mas-say-kaw ', molten image), the idolat 
representation of a young bullock, set up at Mi 
Sinai (Exod. 32:2, sq.), and later by Jeroboai 
Jleth-cl and Dan (l Kings 12 : 28 , sq.). 0pm 
differ as to which of the Egyptian gods this in 
was modeled after, some believing it to have ' 
Apis, others Mnevis, while still others claim 
it was an imitation of Typhon. See Gods, Fj 
M uch discussion has been caused by the 
laration that Moses “ took the calf which they 
made, mid burnt it with five, and ground it to 
dev, and strewed it upon the water, and made 
children of Israel drink of it” (Exod. 32:20). 

It ift objected that the malleability of gold w 
prevent hs being pulverized, and that gravifc 
would forbid its floating on the water if pu 
izech So difficult is it to answer these objeci 
that many suppose a miracle the only way oi 
the difficulty. Mr, P. Du Rais, formerly Assn 
Assayer of United States Mint, Philadelphia 
clares neither position to be necessary. In 
Sunday School 7Ywic ji, June 23, 1888, he men 
the two theories of the construction of the 
viz,, of solid gold and of a wooden frame coi 
with gold, and says; “I wish to add am 







CLAUDIA 


CLOTHES, RENDING OF 


and near the southwest shore of Crete. Pliny 
lls it Gaudos. Ptolemy calls it Klaudos. Now 
lied Gozzo. It embraces about thirty families. 
iuI passed this island on his voyage to Rome 
cts 27:16). 

CLAU'DIA (Gr. K lavdta, Mow-dee'-ah, fem- 
ine of Claudius ), a Christian female mentioned 
2 Tim. 4:21, as saluting Timotheus. By some 
e is thought to have been the daughter of the 
■itish king Cogidunus, and the wife of Pudens 
entioned in the same verse), and sent to Rome 
lie educated ; that there she was the protegfa of 
►mpoma (wife of the late commander in Britain, 
ilus Plan tins), and became a convert to Chris- 
nity. On the other hand, it may be said that 
is attempt at identification rests on no other 
nidation than the identity of the names of the 
rties, which, in the case of names so common as 
,dens and Claudia, may be nothing more than 
mere accidental coincidence (Conjdbeare and 
nvson’s St. Paul , ii, 484, note; M’C. and S., 
1C., s. v.). 

CLAU'DIUS (Gr. lOiavdtog, Mow'-dee-os, per- 
ps from claudus, lame). 

1. The fourth Roman emperor (excluding Julius 
isar), who succeeded Caligula, .January 25, A. D. 

(1) Early life. Ee was the son of Drusus 
d Antonia, and was born August 1, B. C. 10, at 
ons, in Gaul. Losing his father in infancy, he 
s left to the care and society of domestics, and 
ipised by his imperial relatives. Notwithstand- 
the weakness of intellect resulting from this 
^lect, he devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
i was the author of several treatises. On the 
.rder of Caligula he hid himself through fear of 
similar fate, but was found by a soldier, who 
uted him as emperor. (2) As emperor, lie 
s taken, almost by force, to the popular assem- 
■, and constituted emperor chiefly by the pre- 
ian guards, under the promise of a largess to 
sh soldier. According to Josephus, the throne 
s, in a great measure, finally secured to him 
■ough the address and solicitation of Herod 
rippa. This obligation he returned by great 
'ors to that personage, enlarging his territory, 

1 appointing his brother Herod to the kingdom 
Chalcis (Josephus, Ant , xix, 5, 1), giving to 
s latter also, after his brother’s death, the 
isidency over the temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, 
\t., xx, 1, 3). The Jews were generally treated 
him with indulgence, especially those in Asia 
1 Egypt (Ant., xix, 5, 2, 3 ; xx, 1, 2), although 
ise in Palestine seem to have, at times, suffered 
ch oppression at the hands of his governors, 
out the middle of his reign those who abode at 
me were all banished (Acts 18:2), A. D. prob- 
y 49. The conduct of Claudius during his 
r ernment, in so far as it was not under the in- 
3nce of his wives and freedmen, was mild and 
)ular, and he made several beneficial enact- 
nts. Having married his niece, Agrippina, she 
wailed upon him to set aside his own son, Bri- 
nicus, in favor of her son, Nero, by a former 
mage; but discovering that he regretted this 
p she poisoned him, A. D. 54. 

2. Claudius Lysias (Acts 23:26). See Lysias, 
CLAVE. See Glossary. 


CLAW (Heb. par-saw'), the sharp, 

hooked end of the foot of a bird (Dan. 4:33) or 
animal (Deut. 14:6); the hoof solid or split. 

Figurative. The expression “ tear their claws 
in pieces” (Zech. 11:16) means to seize upon and 
eat the last morsel of flesh or fat. 

CLAY. See Mineral Kingdom. 

CLEAN, CLEANNESS, the rendering of 
several Hebrew and Greek words, having the 
primary meaning of freedom from dirt or filth, 
and then of moral purity. Generally, however, 
they signify freedom from ceremonial defilement. 
See Purification, Purity, Uncleanness. 

CLEFT, the rendering of several Hebrew 
words. 

1. A space or opening made by cleavage, as a 
fissure in a building (Amos 6:11; Isa. 22:9, 
“breaches”); crevice in a rock (Isa. 2:21; Cant. 
2:14; Jer. 49:16). 

2. The split in the hoof of an animal (Deut. 
14:6). 

CLEM'ENT (Gr. \OJyi 7 )g } May'-mace, merci¬ 
ful), a person (apparently a Christian of Philippi) 
mentioned by Paul (Phil. 4:3) as one whose name 
was in the book of life. This Clement was, by 
the ancient Church, identified with the bishop of 
Rome of the same name. 

CLE'OPAS (Gr. K%e6i rag, Meh-op'-as , contrac¬ 
tion of Gr. KXeoTrarpog, of a renowned father), one 
of the two disciples who were going to Bmmaus 
on the day of the resurrection, when Jesus drew 
near and conversed with them (Luke 24:18). He 
questioned them as to the subject of their conver¬ 
sation, chided them for their ignorance and un¬ 
belief, and expounded to them the Scriptures 
which foretold his sufferings and glory. Arriving 
at Emmaus, they secured his presence at the 
evening meal, during which he was made known 
to them. They hastened back to Jerusalem and 
acquainted the disciples with what they had seen 
and heard. Cleopas must not be confounded with 
Cleophas (q. v.), or rather Clopas, of John 19:25. 

CUE'0 PH AS, or rather CLO'PAS (Gr. 
KAujrnr, kfo-v W), the husband of Mart (q. v.) t 
the state 1 vlirist’ii mother (John 19:25); prob¬ 
ably a Grecized form of Alph^eus (q. v.). 

CLERK (Acts 19:35). See Town Clerk. 

CLOAK, an article of Dress (q. v.), as a cover¬ 
ing or veil, p. 281. 

Figurative. That which conceals, and so, a 
pretext or excuse (John 15:22 ; 1 Pet. 2:16). 

CLOSET (Heb. khoop-paw', canopy), a 

bridal couch with curtains (Joel 2:16 ; “ chamber,” 
Psa. 19:5), The same word is still employed by 
the Jews for the canopy under which the marriage 
ceremony is performed. 

In the New Testament the word (Gr. rayelov, 
tam-i'-on) is used in the sense of a place of pri¬ 
vacy; any quiet room in one’s home, as opposed 
to the synagogues and the streets (Matt. 6:6; Luke 
12:3). 

CLOTH, CLOTHES, CLOTHING. See 

Dress. 

CLOTHES, RENDING OF. See Rend. 
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CLOUD 


COAL 


CLOUD (Heb. principally awb y and 


2. The 


“cast clouts 1 ' (Heb. se h-khi 


aw-nawn'; Gr. vz<pi?.J}y nef-d f -ag). The allusions 
to clouds in Scripture, ns well as their use in sym¬ 
bolical language, am only be understood when we 
remember the nature of the climate, where there 
is hardly a trace of cloud from the beginning of 
May to the close of September. During this sea¬ 
son clouds so seldom appear and rains so seldom 
fall as to seem phenomenal, as was the case with 
the harvest rain invoked by Samuel (1 Sam. 12:17, 
18) and the little cloud, not larger than a man’s 
hand, which Elijah declared to be sure promise 
of rain (1 Kings 18:44). 

Clouds are referred to as showing forth the 
power and wisdom of God in their formation (Psa, 
135:8, 7; 147:8; Piov. 8:28, etc.), and causing 
them to hold and dispense ruin (Job 87:10, sq. ; 
Prov. 3:20), They me called the “ clouds of 
heaven H (Dan. 7:13; Mutt 24:80), “ windows of 
Heaven” (Gen, 7:11; Isa, 24:18), 44 bottles of 
heaven” (Job 88:37), 14 chambers 11 of God (Psa, 
104:8, 13), “dust of God’s feet” (Nab. 3:3). 

Man’s ignorance is illustrated by his inability to 
number the clouds (Job 38:37), to account for 
their spreading (36:29), the disposing and balancing 
of them (37:15, 16), to cause them to rain (38:34), 
Or stay them (38:37)- 

Figurative. Living much in the open air, 
and being of a poetical nature, the people of the 
East would naturally make clouds figurative of 
many things. Thus clouds are the symbol of 
armies and multitudes of people (Isa. 00:8; Jer. 
4:13; Heb. 12:1). The sudden disappearance of 
threatening clouds from the sky is a figure for the 
blotting out of triilisgreasions (Isa. 44:22), A day 
of clouds is taken for a season of calamity and of 
God’s judgment (Lain, 2:1; Ivzck. 30:3; 84:12; 
Joel 2:2). Natumlly the cloud is a symbol of 
transUorlnesS (Job 80:15; 11 os, 6:4). The “cloud 
without rain” is the proverb for the man of 
promise without performance (I«L 18:4; 25:5 ; 
Judo 32; comp. Prov. 25:14). Pulse teahors are 
compared to 14 clouds that are carried with a tem¬ 
pest” (2 Pet, 2:17). A wise ruler is said to be 
as the a light of . . . a morning without clouds” 
(2 Simi. 28 A ), wink £lfivvo l of a king ss %. Om- 
p tired to “a cloud of the latter rain, refreshing 
and fertilizing the earth ” (Prow 16:15). “ Clouds 

returning after the rain” is figurative of the 
infirmities of old age; i, e., ns aftev a rain one 

CXpUUlS Blilislmit:, uU iinur jjiiiiib uuc lujigo iui 

comfort. As clouds in hot countries veil the op¬ 
pressive glories of the sun, they are used to sym¬ 
bolize the divine presence, which they entirely or 
in part conceal (Exod. 16:10; 33:0; Num. 11:25; 
Job 22:14; Psa. 18:11, 12; Isa. 19:1). See Pil¬ 
lar of Cloud, Shekinah. 

CLOUD, PILLAR OF. See Pillar. 

CLOUT. 1. The word taw-law ' (Heb. 

Josh. 9:5), properly means to cover , i. e., to p&lch, 
and denotes that the sandals of the Gibeunitea 
were mended, as if they had become old and worn 
during their journey. The primary sense of the 
word seems to have been it bio it?, as a “ clout on 
the head.” It was then applied to a bit of ma¬ 
terial clapped on, or hastily applied to mend a 
tear, a patch. 


baw\ Jer. 38.11, 12) were old, tom clothes 
rags put under the prophet’s arms to prevent 1 
cords cutting into the flesh while he was bei 
drawn out of the dungeon. 

CNI'DUS (Gr. KWdof, knee'-dos), a town at i 
extreme southwest of Asia Minor, upon land j 
ting out between the islands of Rhodes and Ci 
(Acts 21:1). Venus was worshiped there. P 
sailed by this place (Acts 27:7). 

COAL. Two Hebrew words are rendei 
“coal” or “ coals 

1. One (ttlEi, peh-khavrm', black) would seen 
be applied to coals not yet lighted. It occ 
three times—twice when the smith working w 
the coals is mentioned (Isa. 44:12; 54:16), and 
Proverbs (26:21, “ as coals are to burning coals 
where unlighted coals must be meant. 

It has been disputed whether the Hebrews 1 
mineral coal or merely charcoal. There is str< 
reason, however, that the former w r as used 
ancient times. The mountains of Lebanon cont 
seams of coal which have been worked in rec 
times, and were, probably, not neglected by 
Phoenicians. Charcoal was the “coal” in cc 
mon use; thus coals of juniper or broom 
mentioned (Psa. 120:4). 

2. The other word (rlbflA, gah-kheh'-leth , l 
dling) signifies an ignited or live coal, and is 
frequent occurrence (2 Sam. 14:7; Job 41:! 
Psa. 18:8; Isa. 44:19; Ezek. 24:11, etc.); of 
with the addition of “ burning ” or of “ fire ” (I 
16:12; 2 Sam. 22:13, etc.). 

The term “ live coal ” (Heb. ■"IE3£ ta l, rits-pa 
Isa. 6:6) appears to have been a hot stone u 
for baking upon (see 1 Kings 19:6, “a cake bal 
on the coals,” Heb. f]^], reh'-tsef ). In the 
pio&sion “their visage is blacker than a co: 
(Lam. 4:8) coal simply means blackness (R. 
“darker than blackness”). 

In the New Testament “ fire of coals ” (J< 
18:18) was probably of charcoal, on a chafing d 
used in the East, for tho sake of warmth 
Fuel. 

Figurative. The expression, “ They si 
quench my coal which is left ” (2 Sam. 14:7), rei 
to the burning coal with which one kindles a i 

in AKyiAiicil IT n m aIquIiai' foi' C v + i n rfn i a li 

one’s family. 

“Coals of fire” (2 Sam. 22:9, 13; Psa. 18:8, 
etc.) is by some thought to be a figure for lif 
uingfl proceeding from God. “ The flame of l 
hot ctiuk pours out of him as out of a glow 
furnace. This description is based entirely u 
Exod. 19:18, where the Lord comes down u 
Sinai in smoke and fire” (K. and D., Com,, 
Samuel). 

“ Thou shalt heap coals of fire upon liis hei 
(Prov. 25:22; Rom. 12:20) represents the &ht 
and confusion which men feel when their cv 
requited by good. 

In Cant. 8:6 it is said, “ Jealousy is cruel as 
grave: the coals thereof are coals of fire, wl 
hath a most vehement flame.” In Hab. 

“ burning coals ” seem to mean fevers. 
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COAST, an inaccurate rendering of several 
rms, meaning border, except in the expression 
sea coast.” See Glossary. 

COAT. See Dress. 

COAT OF MAIL. See Armor. 

COCK, THE, is a Christian symbol on tombs 
the resurrection, the herald of life after the 
ght of death. It is also a symbol of vigilance. 
:e Animal Kingdom. 

COCKATRICE. See Animal Kingdom. 
COCKCROWING (Gr. aheitTopofGivia, al-ek- 
r-of-o-ne(f The habit of the cock in the 
ist of crowing during the night at regular times 
ve rise to the expression “ cockcrowing ” to in¬ 
nate a definite portion of time (Mark 13:35). The 
imaus called the last watch of the night, the 
Oak of day, about three o'clock, gallkimmn; 
(1 the Hebrews designated the cockcrowing 
Hod by words signifying “the singing of the 
ok.” Among the Hebrews we find no mention 
the flight of the hours of the night except the 
owing of the cock. See Time. 

COCKLE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
COFFER (Heb. ar-gawz ' suspended ), 

e small chest winch the Philistines placed upon 
s cart with the ark (I Sam. 6:8, 11, 1G), and in 
iieh they deposited the golden mice and emcrods 
at formed their trespass offering. 

COFFIN (Heb. aw-rone Gen. 50:26,“and 
was put in a coffin in Egypt”), undoubtedly a 
immy chest made of sycamore wood, which was 
posited in a room, according to Egyptian cus- 
n, and carried away with Israel at the Exodus, 
e Dead, Burial of. 

The same Hebrew word is rendered “chest” 
Kings 12:10), and very frequently “Ark” (q. v.). 
COGITATION (Heb. rah-yone'), Dan. 
58, elsewhere rendered simply “thought.” 
COIN. See Metrology, IV. 

COL-HO'ZEH (Heb. i'iTrrbs kol-kho-zeh 
ry seer), n descendant of Judah, being the son 
Hazaiah, mid father of one Baruch (Neh. 11:5), 
0. before 44n. Ho had also a sun named Slial- 
n, who repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem 
er the captivity (Neh. 3:16). 

COLLAR. 1 . Any aperture. In Job 30:18 
ab. Fi-p, pell), the opening by means of which 
; shirt was put on. The meaning of this pas- 
;e seems to be that Job was so wasted by disease 
,t his garments were not at all sustained by his 
son, but hung loosely from Ills neck, 
i. A peculiar kind of pendant (Judg. 8:26 ; Heb. 
'■'CpDj net-ee-faw', rendered “ chains ” in Isa. 3: 

, probably pearl-shaped Earrings (q. v.). 
COLLECTION. 1. Joash ordered a collee- 
i (Heb. mas-ay thf) for the repairing of 

temple (2 Chron. 24:6, 9). A chest was placed 
the high priest at the entrance of the temple to 
eive the same. By making a distinction be- 
•en this money and that given for the use of the 
ists a special appeal was made to the liberality of 
people. 


2. In the early age of the Christian Church the 
Christians of Palestine fluttered greatly from pov¬ 
erty, probably due to ostracism. Paul made ap¬ 
peals to the Gentile Christians for aid (Acts 24:17; 
Kom. 15:25, 26; 2 Cor, 8 and 9; Gal. 2:10), 
recommending collections (Gr* hoyia, hapec'-ah) to 
be taken for this purpose on tho “first day of the 
week" (1 Cor. 16:1-3). 

COLLEGE (Heb. rmp, mish-neh', repetition ,, 
2 Kings 22:14), the residence of the prophetess 
Huldah (q. v.). The word Mishneh should be 
taken as a proper name, and as meaning a district 
or suburb of the city. The same term is used in 
Zeph. 1:10, and rendered “second,” where the 
different quarters of Jerusalem are spoken of {see 
Nell. 11:9, in the original “ upon tho city second,” 
L e,, over the second part of the city). Ketl 
thinks the Mishneh to have been the u lower city " 
on the hill Akm. 

COLLOPS (Heb. pee-maw', to be plump), 
the thick flakes of fat flesh upon the haunches of 
a stall-fed ox, used as the symbol of irreligious 
prosperity (Job 15:27). See Glossary. 

COLONY. The city of Philippi was gifted by 
Crnsar Augustus with the privileges of a colony 
(coloniu). Antioch in Pisitiia and Alexandria 
Traits both possessed the same character, but 
Philippi is the first case to which Scripture (Acts 
10:12) culls our attention to this distinction. 
When the Romans conquered a town they planted 
a body of their own citizens therein, as a kind of 
garrison, usually to the number of three hundred. 
These constituted a “colony of Roman citizens ” 
(Lilt, colonia oivturn Ilotnanorrtm), a Sort of little 
Rome. Buell a colony was free from taxes and 
military duty, its position as an outpost being re¬ 
garded as an equivalent. It had its own consti¬ 
tution (a copy of the Roman), and elected its own 
senate and other officers of state. To this consti¬ 
tution the original inhabitants had to submit 
(Seiffert, Diet, Class. Ant., s. v.). 

COLOR (Acts 27:30), pretense. 

COLORS. <! The color sense, i, e., the distinc¬ 
tion of color impressions in sensation, perception, 
and nomenclature, follows the same law as all 
human development—the law of progress from 
coarse to fine.” Magnus declares that this devel¬ 
opment follows the order of the prismatic colors, 
from the positive reddish yellow to the delicate 
blue-violet. The Jews had not reached such an 
advanced slate of art that we should expect a 
wide acquaintance with colors. There are not, 
therefore, many colors mentioned in Scripture, 
and these may be arranged in two classes—those 
applied to natural objects, and artificial mixtures 
employed in Dyeing (q. v.) or Painting (q. v.). 

1. Natural. (1) White, Tins term embraces 
the relatively as well as the absolutely white. In 
the full sense of the word the rays of the sun and 
those proceeding from a body raised to white heat 
ure white, because all the colors of the spec tram 
lire united in them. But even the tiny light is not 
absolutely colorless, and the direct light of the 
mm seems yellowish, or, to speak poetically, 
golden. Wc are, therefore, prepared for a varied 
use of the term “white.” Thus Matthew (17:2) 
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writes, “ His raiment was as white as the light; ” 
and our Lord said, “ The fields are already white 
to the harvest ” (John 4:35} ; the ripen lug ears 
are white as distinguished from the green blade. 
The most common term is law-bawn' (ITeb. 
which is applied to such objects as milk (Gen, 
4-0:12), maun a (Exod. 16:31), snow (Jsa, 1:18), 
horses (Zech. 1:8), raiment (Eeelos. 0:8); ami a 
cognate word expresses the color of the moon (Isa, 
24:23). Tsakh (Heb. tilt, sunny), dazzling white, 
is applied to the complexion (Cant. 5:10); khiv- 
vawr* a term of a later age, to snow (Dan. 

7:9 only), and to the paleness of shame (Isa. 29:22); 
seeb aged)) to the hair alone. Another class 

of terms arises from the textures of a naturally 
white color. These were, without doubt, primarily 
applied to the material; but the idea of color is 
also prominent, particularly in the description of 
the curtains of the tabernacle (Exod. 26:1) and 
the priests* vestments (Exod. 28:6). (2) Black. 

Black and white are the extremest contrasts in 
Scripture, the former being where light and its 
colors have vanished. But then, as now, the term 
is used relatively, and includes the dark hues 
which approach black. The shades of this color 
are expressed in the terms shaw-khore' ( l "irnl? ) 
dmky) t applied to tho hair (Lev. 13:31; Cant. 
5:11); the complexion (Cant. 1:5), particularly 
when affected with disease (Job 30:30); horses 
(Zech. 6:2, 6); khoom literally, scorched , 

A. Y. u brown,” Gen. 30:32), applied to sheep; 
the word expresses the color produced by influence 
of the sun’s rays; kaw-dar ' (‘"H]?, literally, to be 
dirty), applied to a complexion blackened by sor¬ 
row or disease (Job 30:30), mourner’s robes (Jer. 
8:21; H:2), a clouded sky (1 Kings 18:45), night 
(Mie. 3:6; Jer. 4:28; Joel 2:10; 8:15), ft turbid 
brook (whence possibly Kidkon), particularly when 
rendered so by melted snow (Job 6:16). (3) Bed. 
Aw-dome / (Heb. is applied to blood (2 Kings 

3:22), a garment sprinkled with blood (Isa. 63:2), 
a heifer (Num. 19:2), pottage made of lentils 

/rr _ t ,£>_*_ c.fiN rDvw*** 

(vxcu. iu:ou), hhuim; (jtituii, »vn*^ + . 

23:31), the complexion (Gen. 25:25; Cant, 0:10; 
Lam. 4:7, A. V* H ruddy Tl }. Adam-dawm' jPjHSffiJ, 
reddish) is applied to a leprous spot (Lev. 13:19 ; 
14 * ? ^ Kfi ut-vnnb* 1 itprn 11 v fav.-r.nJ.nr fid. 

bay) is iLjjp'ied to a horse (A. V* “ speckled,” 
Zech. 1:8), and to a species of vine bearing it 
purple grape (Isa. 5:2; 16:18). This color was 
symbolical of bloodshed (Zech. 6:2 ; Rev. 6:4 ; 
12:3). (4) Yellow seems to have been regarded 

as a shade of green, for the same term greenish is 
applied to gold (Heb. yer-ak-rak Fsa. 

68:13, “yellow”), and to the leprous spot (Lev. 
13:49). (5) Green, though frequently used, seldom 
refers to color. The Hebrew terms are rahan- 
awn' (U^), applied to what is vigorous and 
flourishing (Job 15:32; Psa. 37:35; 52:8; Hos. 
14:8); also used of that which is fresh , as oil 
(Psa. 92:10); and yaw-rawk' (P^)> or yeh'-rek 
(Pv v)> having the radical signification of putting 


forth , sprouting , and is used indiscriminately 
all food products of the earth (Gen. 1:30; 9 
Exod. 10:15 ; Isa. 15:6). Sometimes it is used 
the sickly yellowish hue of mildewed grain (i 
Mildew), and also for the entire absence of co 
produced by fear (Jer. 30:6, “ paleness ”). “Gree 
is wrongly used in the A. V. for white (Gen. 30:J 
Esth. 1:6), young (Lev. 2:14; 23:14), moist (Ju 
16:7, 8), sappy (Job 8:16), and wnripe (Cant. 2:1 
2. Artificial. Dyeing, although known at 
early period (Gen. 38:28 ; Exod. 26:1), is not noth 
as a profession in the Bible ; and the Jews w 
probably indebted to the Egyptians and Phoe 
cians for their dyes and the method of apply 
them. These dyes were purple (light and da 
the latter being the “ blue ” of the A. V.) i 
crimson ; vermilion was introduced later. (1) P 
pie (Heb. ar-gaw-mavm'). This color l 

obtained from a species of shellfish, the mu 
trunculus. “ The dye taken from these slielll 
is not their blood, but the slimy secretion o 
gland which they have in common with nil snn 
Tills secretion U not at first red or violet, 
whitish. When exposed, however, to the s 
light it begins to color like a photographic £ 
face, and, passing through a Wes of yellow ; 
green, settles into the purple color, which ii 
combination of red and violet light; and i 
mixed color, having sometimes more of a b' 
sometimes more of a red hue, is ineffaceal 
Purple w as a monopoly of the Phmmcimra. T1 
not only on their own but on other coasts, i 
covered shellfish yielding purple; but the ole 
site of the purple trade was Tyre itself. At 
present day, in the neighborhood of the tnisera 
ruined village w hich bears the name of Tyre, th 
are found traces of these purple dye-wurks, wh 
were celebrated far into the Christian era. Pui 
was still costly in the time of the Roman supri 
acy. A mantle of the best purple of Tyre, s 
as the luxurious habits of the empire requii 
cost ten thousand sesterces, i. e., over five bund 
dollars ” (Delitzecli, Iris, p, 65, sq.)> Robes n 
purple color were worn by kings (Jndg. 8:26) 

1 by th a highest officers, civil and religious. T 

..i... ~wi WmwUii*. / 

1YC1U t'.:.OU llTUilL UJ t* y unu iuauuuuo ^ 

10:9 ; Ezelc. 27:7 ; Luke 16:19 ; Rev. 17:4 ; 18: 
(2) Blue (Heb. rtepl, tek-ay'-leth). This dye ’ 
procured from a species of shellfish found on 
roast, of Phoenicia, and called bv modern natu 
ists Helix lanthina. The tint is best explai 
by the statements of Josephus {AnL, iii, 7, §7) 
Philo that it vvns emblematic of the sky, in wl 
ease it represents, not the light blue of our north 
climate, but the deep dark hue of the eastern i 
The A. V. has rightly described the tint in Batin 
(margin) us violet This color was used in the $t 
way as purple. Princes and nobles (Ezek. 2i 
Eeclus. 40:4) mid the idols of Babylon (Jer. 1 
were clothed in robes of this color; the nbb 
nud fringe of the Hebrew dress were io be of 
color (Nunn 15:38). (3) Bed or Crimson ( 
1:1 R; Jer. 4:30, etc.). This color is express 
In Hebrew by several different terms: Shaw* 
(’ , Pwi > Gen. 38:28-30), to-tah'-ath shaw'-nee (p* 
*?^,Exod. 25:4), or to-lah'-ath simply (Isa. 1:3 
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■•-me le' (V'tfTS), A.V. “ crimson,” 2 Chron. 2:7, 
; 3:14) was introduced at a late period, prob- 
y from Armenia, to express the same color, 
e first term expresses the brilliancy of the color, 
■ second the worm or grub whence the dye was 
■cured. This was a small insect of the size of 
jea, which draws its nourishment from plants 
the oak and other kinds by piercing them. 
3 tint produced was crimson rather than scarlet. 
3 only natural object to which it is applied in 
ipture is the lips, which are compared to a 
rlet thread (Cant. 4:3). Robes of this color 
■e worn by the luxurious (2 Sam. 1:24; Prov. 
21; Jer. 4:30; Lam. 4:5; Rev. 17:4). This 
ov was among the Greeks and Romans the 
-per color for the military cloak; and so it is a 
rlet cloak which, according to Matthew, is put 
the Saviour by the soldiers in Pilate’s judgment 
1. Mark and John say “purple,” for the 
guage of the people did not distinguish the two 
ds of red. (4) Vermilion (Heb. “lptlj, shaw- 
r'). This was a pigment used in fresco paint- 

s, either for drawing figures of idols on the 
Is of temples (Ezek. 23:14), for coloring the 
!s themselves (Wisd. 13:14), or for decorating 

walls and beams of houses (Jer. 22:14). Yer- 
ion was a favorite color among the Assyrians, 
s still attested by the sculptures of Nimroud 
! Khorsabad. 

t. Sacred, or Sacerdotal. Purple, blue, scar- 
and white were the four colors prescribed by 

ses. Of four colors were the ten curtains of 
tabernacle, the veil, the curtain which hung 
he entrance of the holy place, and the entrance 
i the court; the ephod, the girdle, and the 
astplate of the high priest. Of three colors, 

, blue, purple, and scarlet, were the pomegran- 
s which adorned the robe of the ephod. Of 
color, white, were his under robe and miter; 
blue were the fifty loops of the curtain, the 
i by which the breastplate was fastened to the 
od, and that by which the diadem was attached 
he miter. Of one color also, sometimes blue, 
letimes purple, were the coverings of the sacred 
liture of the tabernacle when it was carried 
n place to place; and of one color, white, were 
clothes of the ordinary priests, with, probably, 
exception of the particolored girdle. 

:. Figurative* (1) White has a direct sig- 
:ance because light is white. White denotes 
i ty, or, what is nearly the same, holiness. The 
ssts were clothed in white as servants of the 
y One and as examples in holiness. White 
also the ground color of the veil which divided 
sanctuary, of the curtains, of the attire of the 
l priest. Garments of salvation are certainly 
ments of light (Psa. 27:1, “The Lord is my 
t and my salvation; ” comp. Rev. 19:8). 
ite was also the sign of festivity (Eccles. 9:8) 
triumph (Zech. 6:3 ; Rev. 6:2). As the color 
ight (comp. Matt. 17:2) white was the symbol 
jlory and majesty (Dan. 7:9; Ezek. 9:3, sq. ; 
.t. 28:3; John 20:12; Acts 10:30). (2) Black , as 
opposite of white or light, denotes mourning , 
ctiony calamity , and death (Jer. 14:2 ; Lam. 

; 5:10). It was also the sign of humiliation 
1. 3:14, literally, “ in black ”) and the omen of 


evil (Zech. 6:2; Rev. 6:5). (3) “Bed is the color of 

fire, and therefore of life : the blood is red because 
life is a fiery process. But red , as contrasted 
with white, is the color of selfish, covetous, pas¬ 
sionate life.” Sin is called red inasmuch aa 
it is a burning heat which consumes man (Isa. 
1:18). Red (crimson), as representing blood, desig¬ 
nates the life principle of man and beast (Gen. 
9:4-6) and the essential element of atonement 
(Isa. 63:2 ; Heb. 9:22). (4) Green was the emblem 

of freshness, vigor , and prosperity (Psa. 92:14, 
A. V. “flourishing;” 87:85, marg, T “green ”). 
(5) Blue, The purple blue, OV hyacinth, points to 
heaven, and was the symbol of revelation. Among 
the Hebrews it was the Jehovah color, the symbol 
of the revealed God (comp. Exod. 24:10; Ezek. 
1:26). Delitzsch says: “Blue denotes the softened 
divine majesty condescending to man in grace ” 
(/W^p.43). It also represented reward. (6) Purple, 
as the dress of kings, was associated with royalty 
and mttferty (Judg, 8:26; Esth. 8:16; Cant. 3:10; 
7:5 ; Dan. 5:7,16, 29, A. V. “scarlet”). 

CGLOS'S-®, or COLO S'SE (Gr. KoTmaaf, 
kohos-salifec, correction a city of mercantile inn 
portance on the Lycus, in Phrygia, about twelve- 
miles above Laodicea. The most competent com¬ 
mentators think that the Christian church there 
was founded by Epaphras (Col. 1:2, 7; 4:12), and 
believe Col. 2:1 to prove that Paul had not been 
there previous to writing the epistle. The city 
was destroyed by earthquake in the ninth year of 
Hero and rebuilt. The modern town Chonas is- 
at the ruins. 

COLOS'SIANS. See Bible, Books of. 

COLT. See Animal Kingdom. 

COMB. See Honeycomb ; Bees, in Animal, 
Kingdom. 

COMFORT (Heb. tirD, naw-khamf , to comfort y 
give forth sighs / Gr. tt apaKaMv, par-ah-al-eh'-o, 
to call alongside, help). Our English word is 
from Lat. confortare (con forth), to strengthen 
much , and means to ease, encourage, inspirit, en¬ 
liven. See Comfortless, in Glossary. 

As pertaining to the life of believers it is the 
consolation and support which result from the 
gracious work of the indwelling Comforter, mak¬ 
ing clear to him his part in the great redemption, 
assuring him of the Saviour’s love, and imparting 
peace and joy. It is not at all times the measure 
of piety or grace. The Greek noun is often trans¬ 
lated Consolation (q. v.) in the New Testament. 
COMFORTER, THE. See Holy Ghost. 
COMING OF CHRIST (Gr. i Kapovoia , par- 
oo-see'-ah , a being present ), our Lord’s first ap¬ 
pearance in the flesh (1 John 5:20 ; 2 John 7), or 
future appearance at the last day. See Millennium. 

Figurative. Christ is said to come when his 
Gospel is introduced in any place by his ministers. 
(John 15:22; Eph.2:l7), when his Church is visibly 
or powerfully established in the world (Matt. 
16:28), when he bestows upon believers his Spirit 
(John 14:18, 23, 28), when he executes judgment 
upon wicked communities (2 Thess. 2:8), and when 
his providence calls us away by death (Matt. 24:42). 

COMMANDMENTS, THE TEN. See 

Decalogue. 
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COMMERCE. The interchange of products, 
goods, property of any kind must have been nearly 
coeval with the history of men. When Cain built 
a city, however insignificant it may have been, he 
would, in all likelihood, have need of articles which 
he himself did not manufacture. The musical 
instruments made by Jubal and his descendants 
and the handiwork of Tubal-cain in “ brass and 
iron ” (Gen. 4:21, 22) indicate purchasing thereof. 
Certainly, the construction of so large a vessel as 
the ark necessitated such a great quantity and 
variety of material as would require exchange, 
either in the way of barter or money. 

It is clear that international trade must have 
existed and affected to some extent the pastoral 
nomad races, for we find that Abraham was rich, 
not only in cattle, but in silver, gold, and plate 
and ornaments (Gen. 13:2; 24:22, 63), which 
metals must, in all probability, have been brought 
from other countries. 

1. Egypt held a prominent position from early 
times among trading nations, although her com¬ 
merce has generally been thought to have been 
carried on by foreigners. Maspero writes {Dawn 
of Civilization , p. 392): “ The Egyptians willingly 
left their own towns in pursuit of fortune or 
adventure, and the sea did not inspire them with 
fear or religious horror. . . . They succeeded in 
making lengthy voyages, and in transporting troops 
into the enemy’s territory from the mouths of the 
3s T ile to the southern coast of Syria. Inveterate 
prejudice alone could prevent us from admitting 
that the Egyptians of the Memphite period went 
to the ports of Asia by sea. They imported cedar 
from Lebanon and pine from Cilicia, amber from 
the shores of the Baltic, and, perhaps by the same 
route, the tin used to alloy copper for making 
bronze. Caravans plied between Egypt and the 
lands of Chaldean civilization, crossing Syria and 
Mesopotamia, perhaps even by the shortest route, 
as far as Ur and Babylon.” We read of such a 
caravan (Ishmaelite), laden with spices, which car¬ 
ried Joseph Into Egypt (Gen. 39:1). Egyptian 
traders sailed the Red Sea as far south as the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, but they preferred to 
carry on this southern trade by caravans, bringing 
back asses and slaves. In return for these imports 
Egypt exported large quantities of grain, especially 
in the times of scarcity. See Egypt. 

2. Tyre, etc. Intercourse with Tyre does not 
appear to have taken place till a later period. At 
the same period it is clear that trade was carried 
on between Babylon and the Syrian cities, and also 
that gold and silver ornaments were common 
among the Syrian and Arabian races (Num. 31:50 ; 
Josh. 7:21; Judg. 6:30; 8:24; Job 6:19). 

The Arabians availed themselves at an early 
period of their advantageous position between the 
two opulent countries of India and Egypt, and 
obtained the monopoly of a very profitable carry¬ 
ing trade between them. 

Sidon, supplied with cedar from its neighboring 
mountains, built many ships, and exported the 
produce of the adjoining country and the various 
articles of their own manufacture. The Pikeni- 
cians (q. v.), whose principal seaport was Sidon, 
were regarded as the inventors of commerce, ship¬ 
building, etc. When the Canaanites were expelled 


from their territories they gradually establis 
colonies in Cyprus and several islands of 
Aegean Sea, penetrated to the Black Sea, 
spread along the shores of Sicily, Sardinia, 0 
Spain, and Africa, which rose to more or less 
portance. The rising prosperity of Tyre i 
eclipsed the ancient and flourishing comme 
city of Sidon. About 600 B. C. her comme 
greatness reached its zenith, and is graphic 
described by Ezekiel (ch. 27). 

3. Israel. It was not until the time of £ 
mon that Israel took prominence as a comme 
nation. A combination of favorable relation 
vited the nation to pursue commerce with : 
and the broad extent of the possessions of Is 
at that time made it possible to develop tr 
alike by sea and by land. Solomon organizei 
extensive trade with foreign countries. He 
ported linen yarn, horses, and chariots 1 
Egypt (1 Kings 10:22-29). It was by Phoenie 
that the cedar and other timber for his g 
architectural works was brought by sea to Jo 
while Solomon found the provisions necessarj 
the workmen in Mount Lebanon (1 Kings 6:t 
2 Chron. 2:16). For any distant navigation, 1 
ever, Solomon was obliged to depend upon 
Phoenicians, as they were the only nation at 
time having the ability and inclination foi 
Phoenician sailors were at first the teachers oi 
Israelites; they aided them in building and r 
ning the tall ships destined for distant voya 
They were built in Ezion-geber, the harboi 
Elath, probably on the very spot where A1 
now stands. The cargo brought back each ' 
from the three years’ voyage was gold, sil 
ivory, red sandalwood, apes, and peacocks, p 
ably also nard and aloe (1 Kings 10:11, 22). 

To increase the land traffic he had small c 
built in advantageous localities in which gooc 
all sorts were suitably stored (1 Kings 9:18, 
2 Chron. 8:4, 6). “The main road for the ' 
traffic between Egypt and the interior of . 
must have been the great highway leading 
Gaza, and further west of Jerusalem to the no 
ern Jordan and Damascus. Here it was jo 
by the road from the Phoenician cities, and 
tinued as far as Thapsacus, on the Euphrt 
This was entirely in the dominions of the k 
and here, under the peaceful banner of a g 
and powerful monarchy, commerce could flou 
as it never did before” (Ewald, Hist, of 1 m 
iii, p. 260, sq.). 

After Solomon’s death the maritime trade 
dined, and an attempt made by Jehoshapha 
revive it proved unsuccessful (1 Kings 22:48, 
We know, however, that Phoenicia was supf 
from Judea with wheat, honey, oil, and t 
(1 Kings 5:11; Ezek. 27:17; Acts 12:20), w 
Tyrian dealers brought fish and other mere] 
dise to Jerusalem at the time of the return f 
captivity (Neh, 13:16), ns well aft timber for 
rebuilding of the temple, which then, ns in £ 
moo’s time, was brought by sea to Joppa (Ezi 
7). Oil was exported to Egypt (Hos. 12:1), 
fine linen and ornamental girdles of douu 
manufacture were sold to the merchants (P 
31:24). 

Although the successive invasions of Palesl 
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COMMON 


COMMUNITY OF GOODS 


i the accompanying exactions upon the inhabi¬ 
ts, must have impoverished the country from 
s to time (1 Kings 14:26, sq.; 15:18; 2 Kings 
8 ; 14:13 ; 16:8 ; 18:15,16, etc.), it is also clear 
l the denunciations of the prophets that much 
Ith existed and much foreign merchandise was 
orted. From the language of Ezekiel Jerusa- 
appears to have been the rival of Tyre, and 
ugh its port, Joppa, to have carried on trade 
foreign countries (Isa. 2:6,16; 3:11,23; Ezek. 
; Hos. 12:7; Jonah 1:3). 
ie Babylonish captivity taught the Jews to 
up with an unsettled and wandering existence, 
to travel In any direction whither gain or 
ssdty summoned them. They, under the pre¬ 
fer trade, migrated from Babylon into Greek 
s; and in Asia Minor, then rapidly becoming 
;k, numbers of Judeans were to be met with 
most every part, but especially in UlC wealthy 
in most respects, independent commercial 
s on the west coast. They settled in large 
bers in Egypt, and spread along the northern 
t of Africa, carrying with them their inherent 
of trade. 

mon the Maccabee protected commerce, and 
dished Joppa a free port, which soon became 
j esort of all the ships of trade on the Medi- 
nmn. Jt was also promoted by the Asmo- 
s, and encouraged by Herod, The trade of 
d, both domestic and foreign, was greatly 
lotcd by the festivals, which brought large 
bers of persona to Jerusalem and caused groat 
y for sacrifices and incense (1 Kings 8:68). 
3MMON (Gr, KOiWt^ kQt/~no$% befonging to 
nf, Acts 10:M), used by the Jews (like the 
Vtt, khole), in opposition to that which is 
■wed (Gr. aytoQ, hag'-ee-os). They also applied 
that which is impure, whether naturally or 
ly (Mark 7:2; Rom. 14:14). Finally, it was 
of meats forbidden, or such as hud been par- 
i of by idolaters. 

)MMONWE ALTH (Gr. irohreta, pol-ee-Uf- 
l state), spoken of the theocratic or divine 
nonwealth (Eph. 2:12); elsewhere, “ freedom ” 

4 22:28, R. V. “citizenship”). 
)MMUNICATE. See Glossary. 
IMMUNION. See Lord’s Supper. 
JMMUNION OF SAINTS, a part of 
;le iii of the Apostles’ Creed: “ I believe in 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
s.” The phrase is not found in the creeds of 
Ireek Church; and in the We9t we find it 
in Faustus, Bishop of Reji, South Gaul, A. D. 

1465. Ampng the views held arc: 

Roman Catholic. “The communion of 
3 consists in the union which binds together 
lembers of the Church on earth, and connects 
Ihurch on earth with the Church suffering 
lrgatory and triumphant in heaven. The 
ful on earth have communion with each 
because they partake of the same sacra- 
3 , are under one head, and assist each other 
civ prayers and good works. . . . They com* 
sate with the souls in purgatory by praying 
icm, . , . with the blessed in heaven by ob- 
ig their prayers” (Oath. Diet, s. y.). 


2. Protestant. The Churches of the Refor¬ 
mation rejected these views, although Protestant 
definitions vary somewhat, (a) Luther declared 
the Church was the body of believers, who, by 
faith, wore saints; hence the phrase was oxeget- 
ical of the “ Holy Clmrch.” So also the Reformed 
Church, at first in its symbols, the First Helvetic 
and the Scotch Confession of 1560. ( b) Calvin 

understood it aa a peculiarity of the Church. “ It 
excellently expresses the character of the Church; 
as though it had been said that the saints are 
united in the fellowship of Christ on this condition, 
that whatever benefits God bestows upon them 
they should mutually communicate to each other.” 
He is followed in the Geneva and Heidelberg 
Catechisms, and in the Westminster Catechism, 
which says: “All saints « , . being united to one 
another in love, they have communion in each 
other’s gifts and graces, and are obliged to the 
performance of such duties, public and private, 
as do conduce to their mutual good, both In the 
inward and outward mum” (c) Pearson and 
Leighton agree substantially in stating that Chris* 
tians have communion with the Father (1 John 1: 
3; 2 Pet. 1:4), with Christ (1 John 1:3 ; John 
17:23), with the Holy Ghost (Phil. 2:1; 2 Cor. 
13:14), with angels (Heb. 1:14; Luke 15:10 ; Matt. 
17:10), with all saints on earth as the living mem¬ 
bers of Christ (John 1:7; Col. 2:10), and that they 
form one family with the saints who uve in glory 
(Heb. 12:22, m 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS. The following 
picture of the early Church h given in Acts: 
“ And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common,” etc. (2:44, 45); “And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul: neither said any of them that 
ought of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common,” etc. (4:32- 
34). From this we are not at liberty to assume 
in general “ a distinguished beneficence, liberality, 
and mutual rendering of help,” or “a prevailing 
willingness to place private property at the dis¬ 
posal of the Church ; ” but “a real community of 
goods” in the early Church at Jerusalem. In 
order the better to understand this community of 
goods the following characteristics must be noted: 
(1) It took place only in Jerusalem, and probably 
because of the poverty of the church in that city. 
There is no trace of it in any other church; on 
the contrary, the rich and poor continued to live 
side by side (1 Cor. 16:2; 2 Cor. 9:5-7 ; 1 Tim. 6: 
17 ; James 5:1, sq.). (2) This community of goods 
was not ordained as a legal necessity, such as was 
practiced by the Essenes (q. v.). It was all left 
to the free will of the owners (Acts fi:3, 4), where 
the sin of Ananias was shown to bo Ills pretending 
to give more than he really hud done. (3) “It 
was a continuation and extension of that com¬ 
munity of goods which subsisted in the case of 
Jesus himself and his disciples, the wants of all 
being defrayed from a common purse;” an ear¬ 
nest striving to carry out to the letter such com¬ 
mands as we find in Luke 12:33. “ Every age 

has witnessed an attempt to revive the Jerusalem 
dream of a life where should exist no distinctions 
of 4 order,’ and class, and where literally all 
things should be possessed in common; but every 
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COMPASS 


CONDEMNATION 


such attempt lias failed. The estimate of Paul 
and iiis brother apostles was the true one: they 
judged iightly when they declined to interfere 
with the established order of things among civi¬ 
lized peoples, or to recognize in any way a state 
of society which, however beautiful hi theory, in 
practice would effectually bar all progress, and 
which would result only in confusion and misery 11 
(Rev, IL D. M. Spence, Mb* Mil, in, 267). 

COMPASS (Heb. usually »?, saw-bob', to re¬ 
volve ), used in the A. Y. as a noun, as to “ fetch a 
compass ” (Num. 34:5; Josh. 15:8, etc.; Acts 
28:13, Gr. nepdpxopai, to go around ). 

COMPASSION. See Mercy. 

COMPEL, the rendering in the A. V. (Matt. 
■5:41; 27:82; Mark 15:21) of the technical Greek 
term mg-ar-T/ew'-o (ayyapebu)), literally, u to em¬ 
ploy a courier/* These couriers had authority to 
press into their service, in case of need* horses, 
vessels, even men they met. In Luke 14:23 the 
Greek word (nwoyraC w » un-an<j-kad r -zo) has the 
milder sense of to urge. See Glossary. 

COMPREHEND. See Glossary. 

CONANFAH (Heb. ko-nan-yaw'-hoo, 

Jah has sustained). 

1. A Levite, ruler of the offerings and tithes 
in the time of Hezekiah(2 Ohron. 31:12,13, A. Y. 
“ Cononiah lS ). 

2. One who made large offerings for the pas¬ 
chal sacrifice# as renewed by Josiah (2 Chron. 
35:9). 

CONCISION (Gr. Kararopy, kat-al-om-ay *, cut¬ 
ting down , mul£lation) i a contemptuous term used 
by* Paul {PIlib 3:2) to denote tliD zealous advocates 
of circumcision \ as though he would Hay, *' Keep 
your eye on that boasted circumcision, or, to call 
it by its true name, 1 concision/ or ‘mutilation.’" 
In Gal. 5:12 be speaks more pointedly: " I 
would they (the same class of Jmluiziug teachers) 
were oven put of 11 (Gr. b^roKC^ovrat), 1. e., make 
themselves eunuchs. 

CONCLUDE. See Glossary. 

CONCUBINE (TTnh. ubb'D. nee-leh'-ghesh. 
derivation uncertain), a secondary or inferior 
wife. 

1. Roman and Greek. Among the Romans 
it was only at a comparatively late period that 

_v:___ _:_ a - - 

anu the concubine came to be substituted for the 
mistress. Among the Greeks, however, the dis¬ 
tinction between wife and concubine was early 
gipjdished, the former being for the begetting of 
legitimate children and taking charge of the affairs 
of the house, the other for performing daily min¬ 
istrations about the person. 

2. Hebrew. Concubinage early came into 
general practice, for we read (Gen. 22:24) of 
Bethuel, the father of Rebekah, having not only 
his wife Milcah, but also a concubine, Reumah, 
who bore him four children. Indeed, concubinage 
substantially appeared when Abraham took Hagar 
as a sort of wife, by whom Sarah hoped he would 
have children—to be reckoned, in some sense, as 
her own, and to take rank as proper members of 
the family (Gen. 16:1, sq.). In the next generation 


of the chosen family we find no mention 
state of concubinage ; Isaac seems to have ha 
partner to his bed but Rebekah, and no chit 
but Esnu and Jacob. But the evil reappeai 
the next generation in an aggravated form; 
multiplying wives at pleasure, and Jacob ta 
first two wives and then two concubines. 

Nor was the practice ever wholly disconti 
among the Israelites, for we see that the folio 
men had concubines, viz., BUphaz (Gen. 3L 
Gideon (Judg. 8:31), Saul (2 Sam, 8:7), 1 
{2 Sum. 5:18), Solomon {l Kings 11:8), Rebel 
(2 Chron. 11:21), Abijah (2 Chron. 13:21). 
deed, in process of time concubinage appea 
have degenerated Into a regular custom a num 
Jews, and the institutions of Moses wore din 
to prevent excess mid abuse by wholesome 
nnd regulations (Exod, 21:7-9; Bout. 21:10 
The unfaithfulness of a concubine was comfit 
as Criminal (2 Sam. 3:7, 8), and was punished 
scourging (Lev. 19:20). In Judg. 19 the pens 
of a concubine was called her “husband/ 
father is called the “father-in-law,” and h 
“son-in-law,” showing how nearly the conci 
approached to the wife. 

Sometimes, to avoid debauchery, a female 
would be given to the son, and was thou const 
aa one of the children of the house, and ret 
her rights as concubine even after the mama 
the eon (Exod. 21:9, 10). 

Christianity restores the sacred mslituth 
marriage to its original character, and eoueub 
is ranked with fornication and adultery (Mat 
5 ; 1 Cor. 7:2). Still the practice of coitcub 
yielded only in the slowest and most gradual 
ner even to our Lord’s explicit teachings, 
after the establishment of Christianity the 
recognized concubinage as contradi stingo 
from marriage, though not in coexistence wi 
and even as late ns the Council of Toledo, 
400, comm union was allowed to persons 
therein, while it excluded polygamists. Foi 
Luries concubinage vma quite common a 
clergy and laity, being at first denied to thee 
but only with general effect, about the peri 
the Reformation. It still exists in some com 
particularly Germany, under the title of 
bunded, or morganatic marriage, in allusion 
manner of its being contracted, viz., by the 
giving the woman his left hand instead o 
Thh* ** a re ft l mo it! nan* though wit,bo 
usual solemnity, and the parties are bound t 
together, though the woman cannot take he 
band’s name and title. 

CONCUPISCENCE (Gr. Mipla, ep-et 
mce'-ah, a longing, Item. 7:8 ; Col. lt:5), evil c 
generally in tile bchbo of indwelling sin. 

CONDEMNATION (Heb. 5^, raw- 
to mal e or declare wrong [m /aw]; Gr. Hplpa, 
mah, judgment pronounced). The Greek w> 
translated judgment and (often wrongly) & 
lion . Gondeimuitlon signifies the deelarii 
evildoer to be guilty; the punishment in 
(1 Cor. 11:82, $4);‘testimony by good ex 
against malefactors (Matt# 12:41, 42). W 
the word with the lighter meaning of ceusur 
approval, blame, etc. 
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ONDUIT (Heb. teh-aw-Iaw') a channel , 

tercourse,” Job 38:25; “trench,” 1 Kings 
2-38). The aqueduct made by Hezeluah to 
'ey the water from the upper pool of Gihon 
the western part of Jerusalem (2 Kings 18: 
20:20; Isa. 7:3; 36:2). It seems to have 
. at first an open trench, but closed with 
)nry at the approach of the Assyrians. The 
duct,though much injured, and not serviceable 
water beyond Bethlehem, still exists; the 
r is conveyed from about two miles S. of Beth- 
u, crossing the valley of Hinnom on a bridge 
ne arches. 

DNEY. See Animal Kingdom. 
INFECTION (Heb. fijn, ro'-fcakh , Exod. 
)), the perfume (v. 37) made by the temple 
tiecary. 

INFECTIONARY (Heb. raw-kakh ', 

m. 8:13), a female perfumer. 

INFERENCE (Gr. irpooavaTidr/yi, pros-an- 
d-ay-mee , to communicate ), the bringing to- 
ir of individual opinions, to discuss; hence 
ed to any religious discussion (Gal. 2:6). 

INFESSION (Heb. from yaw-daw ' 

dly, to use , i. e., extend the hand) is used in 
)ld Testament in the sense of acknowledging 
. sin (Lev. 5:5; Job 40:14;. Psa. 32:5). In 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
le he uses the expression “ confess thy 
5” (1 Kings 8:33, 35; 2 Chron. 6:24, 26), 
tless meaning the acknowledgment of Je¬ 
ll as the one against whom the Israelites 
t sin, and the justice of punishment meted 
ty him. 

e Greek word rendered “ confession ” is oyoTio- 
horti-at-og-eh'+Oy literally, to say the same thing , 
not to deny, and so to admit or declare one’s 
guilty of what he is accused. It is also used 
e sense of a profession, implying the yielding 
ange of one’s conviction (John 12:42; Acts 
; Rom. 10:9, 10; 1 Tim. 6:13, etc.). 
INFUSION. See Glossary. 

INFUSION OF TONGUES. See Babel ; 
ties, Confusion of. 

)NGREGATION (Heb. ay-daw' , or 

mo-ade'; Gr. cvvaywy?], soon-ag-o-gay'). 

The Hebrew People in its collective 
:ity under its peculiar aspect ns a holy com- 
ty, held together by religious rather than 
cal bonds. Sometimes it is used in a broad 
as inclusive of foreign settlors (Exod. 12: 
but more properly, us exclusively appropriate 
3 Hebrew element of the population (Num. 
). Every circumcised Hebrew was a mem* 
f the congregation, and took part in its pro¬ 
ngs, probably from the time that he bore 
It is important, however, to observe that 
quired no political rights in his individual 
sity, but only as a member of a house / for 
»asis of the Hebrew polity was the house, 
ce was formed in an ascending scale the 
ly or collection of houses, the tribe or col- 
n of families, and the congregation or collec- 
>f tribes. 

( 16 ) 


2. The Comitia, or Legislative Assem¬ 
blies. (1) Composition. The persons composing 
the Comitia wer6 judges, heads of families, gene¬ 
alogists (Heb. sho-ter-eem Q, elders, and the 

princes of the tribes. These representatives 
formed the congregation. Comp. Exod. 12:3, “ the 
congregation of Israel;” v. 21, “the elders of 
Israel; M further, Deut. 31:28, where we read, 
“the elders of your tribes and your officers;” 
and in v. 30, “the whole congregation of Is¬ 
rael.” Thus both expressions are in every case 
identical, and congregation or assembly of Israel 
means the people of Israel present in their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

(2) Meetings. The Comitia were convened by 
the judge or ruler, for the time being, and, in case 
of his nbsence l by the high priest (Josh, 23:1, 2; 
State 10:2-4; Judg. 20:27, 28). The place of 
assembling appears to have been at the door of 
the tabernacle (Num. 10:3; 1 Sam. 10:17); al¬ 
though some other place, commonly of some celeb¬ 
rity, was selected (Josh. 24:1; 1 Sam, 11:14, 15; 

1 Kings 12:1), While in the wilderness the sum¬ 
mons was given by blowing the holy trumpets; 
the blowing of one trumpet being the signal for a 
select convention, composed merely of the heads 
of the clans or associated families, and of the 
princes of the tribes ; the blowing of two trumpets, 
the signal for convening the great assembly, com¬ 
posed not only of the above, but also of the elders, 
judges, and genealogists, and, in some instances, 
of the whole body of the people (Num. 10:2-4). 
When Israel was settled in Palestine notification * 
of the assembly was sent by messengers. 

(3) Powers, etc. In the congregation the rights 
of sovereignty were exercised, such as declaring 
war (Judg, 20:1, 11-14), making peace (Judg. 21: 
13-20), and concluding treaties (Josh. 9:15-21). 
Civil rulers and generals, and eventually kings, 
were chosen (1 Sam, 10:17; 2 Sam. 5:1; 1 Kings 
12:20). The congregation acted without instruc¬ 
tions from the people, on their own authority, and 
according to their own views; still they were in 
the habit of proposing to the people their decisions 
for ratification (1 Sam. 11:14, 15; comp. Josh, 
8:33). When Jehovah was chosen us the special 
king of the Hebrews it was by the people them¬ 
selves, all of whom, as well as their rulers, took 
the oath of obedience, even the women and chil¬ 
dren (Exod. 24:3-8; Deut. 29:9-14). 

In the later periods of Jewish history the con¬ 
gregation was represented by the Sanhedrin (q. v.); 
and the term Synagogue (q. v.), applied in the 
Septuagint exclusively to the congregation, was 
transferred to the place of meeting. In Acts 13: 
43, however, it is used in a modern sense of an 
assemblage (Keil, Bib . Arch.^ ii, 315; Jahn, Bib. 
Arch.). 

CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF (Heb. *0 

har mo-ade *), supposed by some to refer to 
Mount Moriah as the site of the temple (Isa. 14: 
13), but Zion, was neither a northern point of the 
earth, nor was it situated on the north of Jerusa¬ 
lem. “ The prophet makes the king of Babylon 
speak after the general notion of his people, who 
placed the seat of the Deity on the summit of the 
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northern mountains, which were lost in the clouds ” 
(Delitzsch, Com.). 

CONGREGATION, TABERNACLE OF. 

See Tabernacle. 

CONI'AH, another form of Jehoiachin (q. v.). 

CONONI'AH. See Conaniah. 

CONSCIENCE (Lilt, txntwientfai consaom* 
nm i Gr. fftwetftyOff, sootid f -dag eis)^ the conscious¬ 
ness that a proposed act is or is not conformable ! 
to one 1 * ideal of right, and manifesting itself in 
the feeling of obligation or duty. Conscience is 
not so much a distinct faculty of the mind, like 
pei'ception, memory, etc., ns an exercise of the judg¬ 
ment nod the power of feeling, us employed with 
reference to moral truth. It implies moral sense 
11 to discern both good and evil** (Heb, 6:14), and 
n feeling, more or less strong, of responsibility. 
Thus it will appear to be wrong to name conscience 
“ tho voice of God,* 1 although this is true, that the 
testimony of conscience certainly rests on a divine 
foundation, a divine law in man, the existence of 
which, its claims and judgments, are removed from 
his subjective control. 

If a man knows his doing to be in harmony 
with this law his conscience is good (Acts 23:1; 

1 Tim, 1:5, 10; Iteb. 13:18; 1 Pet. 8:10, 21), pure 
(1 Tim. 3:9; 2 Tim. 1:3), void of off&m(<xv. inrpdw 
Trof). If his doing bo evilj so also is 1 tis conscience, 
inasmuch as it is consciousness of such evil (Heb. 
10:22); it is defiled (Gr, uegiaapkvi^ Tit. 1:15; 

] (Jor. 8:7) when it is stained by evil deeds; or 
reared with a hot iron (l Tim. 4:2) when it is 
branded with its evil deeds, or cauterized, i. e., 
made insensible to all feeling. 

Paul lays down the law that a man should fol¬ 
low his own conscience, even though it be weak ; 
otherwise moral personality would be destroyed 
(1 Cor. 8:10, sq.; 10:29, sq.). See Glossary. 

CONSECRATION, the rendering of several 
Hebrew and Greek words. It is the act of setting 
apart any thing or person to the worship or service 
of God. 

1. The Law of Moses ordained that the first¬ 
born. both of man and beast, should be consecrated 
to Jehovah; also that all Lho race of Abraham 
was in a peculiar manner consecrated to ids wor¬ 
ship, while the tribe of Levi and family of Aaron 
were more immediately consecrated to the service 

find (E*«d. 13:2: Num. 3:12; I Pot. 2:97 There 
were also consecration a. voluntary and of tem¬ 
porary or abiding nature (see Vow). Thus Han¬ 
nah devoted her son Samuel to a lifetime service 
in the tabernacle {1 Sam. 1:11); and David and 
Solomon appointed the Kethinim to a similar 
service in the temple (Ezra 8:20). The Hebrews 
sometimes devoted to the laird their fields mid 
cattle, spoils taken in war (Lev. 27:28, 29), vessels 
(Josh. 8:18), profits (Mic. 4:13), individuals (Num. 
8:2-13; 1 Sam. 1:11; Luke 1:15), and nations 
(Exod. 19:6). 

2. In the New Testament all Christians are 
consecrated persons. They arc not only 41 a holy 
nation,’ 1 but also “a royal priesthood 11 (1 Pet. 2: 
9). The New Testament also recognizes special 
consecrations, as to the work of the Christian 
ministry, or to some particular service connected 


therewith (Acts 13:2, 3; 1 Cor. 12:28). See 

DINATION. 

3. Modern Use. The uses of the ter 
modern times correspond in the main to the 
damental Scripture ideas. Thus in ecclesias 
phraseology it denotes the setting apart of a ch 
for the purpose of worship, or the setting apa 
a person to an office of the Christian mini 
The broadest and most important applicate 
that which refers to the dedication of one’s 
to God, to be his possession and devoted t< 
service. Persons thus dedicating themselve 
sanctified by the Spirit, and thus become ir 
true sense “consecrated.” The Holy Ghc 
both the seal and power of consecration. 
Sanctification. 

CONSOLATION. See Comfort, Holy G 

CONSTELLATIONS. See Astronomy, E 

CONSUMPTION, end, consummation 
10:22,23; 28:22). See Diseases. 

CONTAIN. See Glossary. 

CONTENTION (Heb.frm, maw-dohn «i 
reeb, pleading ; Gr. epig, er'-is t strife) 
moderate strife or struggle in words to obta 
end, angry debate, discordant discussion, wran 
controversy, altercation, partisanship,putting 
self forward, factiousness (Prov. 13:10; 1 
18:6; Hab. 1:8; Acts 15:3, etc.; Rom. 2:18 
also Phil. 2:3; James 3:14, 16; in the p 
2 Cor. 12:20; Gal, 5:20). Contention is uls' 
rendering of Gr, kpMa, er4th4 , *ah l from a 
meaning, “ to work for hire,” lienee u mean, s 
fellow. 

CONTENTMENT (Gr. avrapKEta , ow-ia 
ah). The word means " sufficiency ” Hull is g- 
dored In £ ()or. 9:8. It is that disposition of 
through grace, in which erne is independent o 
ward circumstances (Phil. 4:11; 1 Tim. 6:11, 8) 
not to be moved by envy (James 8:16), :u 
(Matt. 6:26, 34), and repining (1 Cor. 10:10). 

CONTRACT. See Covenant. 

CONTRITION (Heb. ND'n, daw-kaw', bn 
our English word is from Lat. contritus), peni 
humiliation, ami grief for having mimed. Tin 
trite Soul is symbolized in tho “bruised 
(Matt. 12:20), which the Saviour “ will not hi 
Contrition is the antecedent to pardon {Vt 
18; 51:17; Isa. 66:2). Daw-kaw' is the 
(isa. 53:5, 10) rendered, " Ile vvas bruised u. 
iniquities;” “It pleased the Lord t o bruise 
Roman Catholic theology names perfect r. 
ance “ contrition,” and imperfect repentanci 
tritiou.” 

CONVENIENT. See Glossary. 

CONVENT, See Glossary. 

CONVERSANT. See Glossary. 

CONVERSATION. See Glossary. 

CONVERSION (Gr. hrtp-h4n 
Acts 16:3, rendered 11 conversion, ” 1 item 1 ly, 
ing toward), a term denoting, in its itieol 
use, the 14 turning 11 of a soul from sin nnb 
The verb (In torp£fa) la sometimes rendered 
New Testament 11 to convert,” sometimes s 
“ to turn.” In its active sense it represen 
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on of one who is instrumental in 11 turning” or 
inverting” others (Luke 1:16; Acts 26:18; 
les 5:19, 21); intransitively , the action of men 
heir own conversion, i. e., the action of men 
lowered by divine grace to “ turn ” from sin 
ward” God (Acts 3:19, R. V,). 

'he Hebrew terms of the Old Testament have 
milar significance and use (Psa. 19:7; 51:13; 

31:18; Ezek. 33:11). There is a measure of 
•dom in the Scripture use of these terms that 
aid put us on our guard against attempts at 
rigid definition. But in a general way it may 
said that conversion in the Scriptures has a 
■e exact and restricted meaning than is ascribed 
t in common religious phraseology. Conver- 
is not justification, or regeneration, or assur- 
3 of reconciliation, however closely these bless- 
: may be connected with true conversion. Like 
sntance and faith, both involved in conversion, 
version is an act of man which he is enabled 
erform by divine grace, 
ustification and regeneration are acts of God, 
ch he invariably accomplishes for those who 
converted, i. e., for those who, with repentance 
faith, a turn ” away from sin 11 toward ” him 
;s 3:19). For a full and discriminating state- 
t of the doctrine of conversion, see Pope, Comp, 
•istian Doc., iii, 367-371. See Repentance. 

ONVICTION (Gr. el-eng'-kho , to 

net , reprove , John 8:46, A. Y. “ couvinceth.” 
R. V. changes the rendering to “ convicteth.” 

L Cor. 14:24, A. V. “ convinced ” is in R. Y. 
proved; ” in Tit. 1:9 “ convince ” is changed to 
nvict,” etc.). The meaning of conviction as a 
term is being found guilty. In common lan- 
*e it means being persuaded or convinced . In 
logy it means being condemned at the bar of 
s own conscience as a sinner in view of the 
of God. It is the antecedent to repentance, 
is often accompanied by a painful sense of 
)sure to God’s wrath. It is the work of the 
f Spirit, showing the heinousness of sin and 
soul's exposure to divine wrath. The means 
:onviction are various: Gospel truth, the law 
, or heard, reflection, affliction, calamity, etc. 
ften comes suddenly, and may be stifled, as it 
ly is, if not heeded. 

ON VINCE. See Glossary. 

ON VOCATION (Heb. mill-raw a 

assembly , i. e., a meeting of the people for tii 
ship of Jehovah (Exod. 12:16, etc.). The fol- 
ng occasions were to be held as convocations: 
Sabbat/^ (Lev. 23:2, 3); the Passover , the 
and the last day (Exod. 12:16 ; Lev. 23:7, 8 ; 
h 28:18,25); the Pentecost, Feast of Weeks 
\ 23:21 ; Num. 28:26); the Feast of Trumpets 
28:21; Nmn. 29:1); the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and last duv (Lev. 23:35, 36 ; Nuffi. 29:12); 
:>ue great Fast, the annual Day of Atonement 
\ 23:27; Num. 29:7), 

ne great feature of the convocation was that 
■ r ork was to be done upon these days, except 
t was necessary for the preparation of food; 
he Sabbath even this was prohibited (Exod. 

> 3). 

OOK, COOKING. See Food. 


CO'OS (Gr. Kwf, koce ), a small island, formerly 
called Meropis, in the ^Egean Sea (Acts 21:1), the 
birthplace of Hippocrates, celebrated for wines 
and beautiful stuffs. It is now called Stanchio, 
and has a population of about eight thousand. 
Paul spent the night on the island when on his 
voyage to Judea from Miletus. 

COPING (Heb. tay'-fakh , a handbreadth ), 




Coping, 


the corbels, i. e., projecting stones on which the 
ends of timbers are laid (1 Kings 7:9). 

COPPER. See Mineral Kingdom. 
COPPERSMITH (Gr. khalkojoocF, 

a brazier), a worker in any kind of metals; probably 
Alexander was so culled (3 Tim. 4:14) because cop¬ 
per was in such common use. See Handicrafts. 

COR. See Metrology, II, 1, (6). 

CORAL. See Mineral Kingdom. 

CORBAN (Gr. icopflav, kor-han ' an offering ), 
a name common to any sacred gift; the term in 
general use to denote sacrifice, its equivalent 
(Exod. 28:38) being holy gifts. All things or per¬ 
sons consecrated [or vowed) for religious purposes 
became cor ban and fell to the sanctuary. The 
Pharisees taught that as soon as a person bud 

dd to Ins father or mother. “ Bo it (or, It is) 
c. hail (i. e t , devoted) whatever of mine shall 
profit thee” (Mark 7:11), he thereby consecrated 
all to God and was relieved from using it for his 
parents. Tins Jesus declared to be contradictory 
of the command which taught children to honor 
their parents. See Yows. 

CORD, the rendering of several Hebrew words, 
the most comprehensive of which is kheh'- 
bel , from the root meaning to twist , hence the 
English cable. The term cord includes in its mean¬ 
ing rope, twine, thread, thongs, etc. 

1. The Material of which cord was made 
varied according to the strength required. Wil¬ 
kinson says that flax was used for making ropes, 







































CORE 


CORNELIUS 


string, and various lands of twine'] for large 
topes, however, of ordinary quality and for com* 
mon purposes, the libers of the date tree were 
employed, ft* at the present day. The strongest 
rope was probably made of strips of camel hide, 
still used by the Bedouins for drawing water. 
Other materials are mentioned, as reeds, rushes, 
osier, etc. 

2. Uses. The following uses of cord are men¬ 

tioned : (1) For fastening a tent (Exod. 85:18; 
39:40; Ish. 54:2). (3) For lending or binding ml* 

nmhi, ns a halter or rain (Pan. 11 8:27 ; Has, 11:4). 
(8) For yoking them either to n cart (Ina, 5:18) or 
a plow'(Job 39:10, A. V. “band"). (4) For 
hiTiding prisoners (Judg. 15:13; Fsn. 2:3; 129:4; 
Ezek. 8;25), (5) For bowstrings (Psit. 11:2) made of 
catgut; such are spoken of in Jutig. 10:7 (A. V. 

“ green witlis,” but more properly fresh or moist 
bowstrings). (G) For the ropes ortackling® ” of 
a vessel (Isa. 33:23). (7) For measuring ground 

(2 Sum, 8:2; P*a. 78:55; Amos 7:17; Zech. 2:1); 
hence eord or line became an expression for an 
inheritance (Josh. 17:14; 19:9 ; Psa. 16:6; Ezek. 
47:13), end even for any defined district (Deut. 
3:4), (8) For Ashing and snaring, (0) For Attach¬ 
ing Articles of dress, as the “ wre&tlien chains/’ 
which were rather- twisted cords, worn bv the 
high priests (Exod. 28:14, 22, 24; 39:15, 17). 
(10) For fastening awnings (EatU, 1:6), (11) For 
attaching to a plummet. (12) For drawing water 
out of a well or raising heavy weights {Josh. 2:15 ; 
Jer. 38:6, 13). 

3. Figurative. (1) To gird one’s self with 

a cord was a token of sorrow and humiliation 
(I Kings 20:31-33; Job 3C>:8). (2) To stretch 

out a cord over or about a eity signifies to destroy 
it (Isa, 34:11; Lam, 2:8k Probably the meaning 
is that God brings about destruction with the 
same rigid exactness «s that with which a builder 
carries out his well-considered plan. (3) Tent 
cords furnish several metaphors of stability (Isa. 
33:20, “neither shall any of the cords thereof be 
broken/* and Jer. 10:20, “all my cords are 
broken,” signifying disaster), (4) 11 The cords of 
one’s sins ” (Prov. 5:22) are the consequences of 
wrongdoing, (j) _4y the tent supplied a favorite 
image of the human body, the cords which held it 
in its place represented the principle of life (Job 
4:21; Eccles. 12:6). The “ silver cord ” (Eccles, 
32:6} Is supposed to be the spinal marrow, and is 

*1-'nit wilt in r.nfrtft + A thn Pill «■ SI “miff Iw 

which lamps were suspended, and the breaking of 
which allowed the lamp to be dashed to pieces. 
(0) A “ threefold cord/’ he., one of three strands, 
fa the symbol of union, the emu lunation of many 
(Eccles. 4:12). (7) “I drew them with cord* of a 

man 11 (Ho®. 11:4) is an expression signifying that 
God had employed humane tmtJfod*. such as men 
employed whim inducing others, ns, for instance, a 
father guiding n child, who is learning to walk, 
with leading strings. 

GORE, a mode of Grecizing (Jude 11) the name 
Korah (q. v.). 

CORIANDER. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

COR'INTH (Gr. K opivdog, kor'-in-thos , orna¬ 
ment, beauty ). 

1. Physical Description. A Grecian city 


upon an isthmus between the gulfs of Lep£ 
and ^Egina, connecting the Peloponnesus and 
mainland, forty miles W. of Athens. It had 
harbors, Cenchrese on the east and Perineum 
the west. Its citadel, called Acrocorinthus, 
built upon the rock two thousand feet above 
level of the sea. 

2. History. It had a mixed population 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews. It was wealthy, 
urious, immoral, and vicious. In 146 B. C. 
Romans destroyed it. Julius Caesar restorec 
46 B. C. Gallio, brother of Seneca, was proco] 
when Paul first visited it. Upon the second 1 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, probi 
58 A. D. The Gentile element prevailed in 
Christian Church in Corinth. In 1462 the Ti 
gained possession of it and held it till the Gi 
revolution. Its former glory has entirely pai 
away. A miserable village called Gortho e? 
amid the ancient ruins. Paul’s visit to Corint 
narrated in Acts 18. His Epistles to the Cc 
thians form an index of the moral cbaracte 
the people. 

CORIN'THIAN, an inhabitant of Cori 
(q. v.). 

CORIN'THIANS, EPISTLES TO. 

Bible, Books of. 

CORIN'THUS, another form of Cor: 
(Epistle to Romans, subscription). 

CORMORANT. See Animal Kingdom. 

CORN. See Glossary. 

CORNE'LIUS (Gr. K opvyhog, Icor-nay*-let 

1. Family. He w-as probably of the Con 
a noble and distinguished family at Rome. I 
described (Act® 10:2) as “a devout man, and 
that feared God with all hi® house/ 1 etc. Ho 

a centurion of the Italian band stationec 
Caesarea. 

2. Relation to Judaism. Some think 
a proselyte of the gate (q. v.), who, having 
nounced' idolatry, and worshiping the true 1 
submitted to the seven (supposed) precept; 
Noah, frequented the synagogue, and ofl 
snp.rifines hv the bauds of the priests, but. 
having received circumcision, was not rack 
among the Jews. Or the truth of this the 
no positive evidence. Yet Cornelius appeal 
have been in that class of persons describe* 
RiaBnii Tnmlinp mriKisting of Geutiles who hr 
far benefited bv their contact with t.hp Jp. 
people as to have become convinced that tl 
was the true religion. They, consequently, 
sloped the true God, were acquainted with 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and obse 
several Jewish customs, ns, for instance, 
hours of prayer or anything else that did nc 
volve an act of special profession. 

3. Sends for Peter. While in praye 
angel appeared to him and declared that 
u prayers and alms had come up for a mem 
before God/ 1 and directed him to scud to J 
for Peter. The messengers were received and 
pitnbly entertained by Peter, who had been 
pared by the revelations of the noonday vi 
Arriving at the house of Cornelius, Peter 
ceeded to explain Ids vision, when the Holy ( 






CORNER 


COTTAGE 


ill upon the Gentiles present, and they were “ bap- 
zed in the name of the Lord” (Acts 10:1-3), 
. D. 45. Cornelius thus became the first fruit 
* the Gentile world to Christ, and was publicly 
icognized as such. According to Jerome, he built 
Christian church at Caesarea, but later tradition 
akes him bishop of Scamandios (Scamandria ?) 
id ascribes to him the working of a great miracle. 
CORNER, the rendering of several Hebrew 
id Greek words : 

1. Pin-naw' (Heb. pinnacle ), an angle, as 

le corner of a house (Job 1:19), a street (Prov. 
8), roof (Prov. 21:9), etc. 

2. Pay-aw' (Heb. mouthy hence side , the 

: treme party) the side of anything, as the points 

■ the compass, sometimes rendered “quarter,” 
side;” districts of a country (Neh. 9:22), in the 
ural meaning the whole land (Num. 24:17); the 
'treme part of anything, as of a field (Lev. 19:9), 

the table of showbread (Exod. 25:26), of 
divan (Amos 3:12, in which passage its use 
obscure, some understanding it to mean the 
)St of honor, others the most convenient place 
ir repose, still others as meaning only a small 
irtion, implying poverty). The “ corners of 
ie head and beard ” (Lev. 19:27; 21:5) were the 
aces where the hair of the beard meets that of 
ie head, which the Jews were forbidden to cut 
ee Hair). 

3. Kaw-nawf (Heb. edge), used in Isa. 

1:12; 30:20 ; Ezek. 7:2, to express the “four 
>rners of the earth,” or the whole land. 

4. Kaw-thafe' (Heb. shoulder), the border 

■ side of a building (1 Kings 6:8 ; 7:30), the sea 
Jura. 34:11), city or country (Josh. 15:8, 10, etc.). 

5. Mak-tso'-ah (Heb. angle), spoken of 

ie external extremities of the tabernacle (Exod. 
f:2, 4 ; 36:29), the internal ones of a court (Ezek. 
1 : 22 ). 

6. Paid-am, (Heb. step), a term applied to 

ie extremities (perhaps feet) of the ark and laver 
Ixod. 25:12; 1 Kings 7:30). 

7. Tsay-law' (Heb. rib , or side), the corners 

! each side of the altar of incense (Exod. 30:4 ; 

7:27). 

8. Kaw-tsaw' (Heb. cut off, end). Used 

\ No. 7. 

9. Zaw-veetld (Heb. rP'lT, angle), the corners of 
i altar (Zech. 9:15) ; the comer columns of a 
dace, representing female figures (Psa. 144:12). 

10. The Greek word yovia, go-nee'-ah, may 
ean the corner of a street, forming a square 
latt. 6:5), or a dark recess used for secrecy 
rets 26:26). The “corners” of the sheet in 
eter’s vision (Acts 10:11; 11:5) is the rendering 
‘ another word, meaning the “ beginning.” 

The “ corner ” of the field was not allowed to 
j wholly reaped (Lev. 19:9), but was to be left 

■ the gleaning by the poor. See Reaping. 

Eor the “ head of the corner,” see Corner Stone. 
CORNER GATE. This gate was at the north- 
est corner of Jerusalem (2 Kings 14:13 ; 2 Chron. 
>:23). See Jerusalem, 


CORNER STONE (Heb. EiSS eld-ben 
pin'naw , Job 38:6 ; Isa. 28:16 ; Gr. k e<paXy yuvtag, 
kef-al-ay' go-nee'-as), the stone at the corner of 
two walls and uniting them ; specifically, the stone 
built into one corner of the foundation of an 
edifice as the actual or nominal starting point of 
a building. From a comparison of passages we 
find mention of “ a stone for foundations ” (Isa. 
28:16), “a stone for a corner” (Jer. 51:26, from 
which it would appear that corner stones were 
placed in different positions as regards elevation). 
The expressions “ the head of the corner ” (Psa. 
118:22) and the “headstone ” (Zech. 4:7) seem to 
warrant the conclusion that the “ corner stone ” is 
a term equally applicable to the chief stone at 
the top and that in the foundation. 

Figurative. The phrase “corner stone” is 
sometimes used to denote any principal person, as 
the princes of Egypt (Isa. 19:13, margin). Christ 
is called the “corner stone” in reference to his 
being the foundation of the Christian faith (Eph. 
2:20) and the importance and conspicuousness of 
the place he occupies (Matt. 21:42 ; 1 Pet. 2:6). 

CORNET. See Music, Instrumental. 
CORRECTION (Heb. ‘HS;, yaw-sar to in¬ 
struct, chastise ; yaw-Jcakld , to manifest, rea¬ 

son with, reprove). In “He that chastiseth the 
heathen, shall not he correct ? ” (Psa. 94:10) both 
Hebrew words are used in the above order. The 
man is styled happy whom God thus correcteth 
(Job 6:17). The Scriptures are for correction 
(2 Tim. 3:16). In the Bible the word has the 
same double meaning as in other English litera¬ 
ture, viz., to reform , rectify, free from errors, and 
to chastise or punish; the act of correcting. 

CORRUPTION, the rendering of several 
Hebrew and Greek words, signifying (1) The decay 
of the body (Job 17:14 ; Psa. 16:10, etc.). (2) The 
blemishes which rendered an animal unfit for 
sacrifice (Lev. 22:25). (3) The demoralization of 

heart and life through sin (Gen. 6:12 ; Deut. 9:12), 
resulting in those sinful habits and practices 
which defile and ruin men (Rom. 8:21; 2 Pet. 
2:12, 19). (4) Everlasting ruin (Gal. 6:8). 

CORRUPTION, MOUNT OF, a hill near 
Jerusalem, where Solomon established high places 
for the worship of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Mil- 
com, afterward overthrown by Josiah (2 Kings 
23:13). Tradition locates it at the eminence im¬ 
mediately south of the Mount of Olives. 

CO'SAM (Gr. KuGa.fi, ko-sam', a diviner), the 
son of Elmodam and father of Addi, in the line 
of Joseph, the husband of Mary (Luke 3:28). 

COTES (Heb. only in the plural, av- 

ay-voild , stalls), pens or inclosures for flocks 
(2 Chron. 32:28). 

COTTAGE. (1) A hut made of boughs (Isa. 
1:8; Heb. sook-kaw'), for the purpose of 

temporary shelter. Being of slight structure, when 
the fruits were gathered they were either taken 
down or blown down by the winds of winter 
(Job 27:18, “ booth ”). (2) Another Hebrew word 
mel-oo-naw') occurs in Isa. 24:20, “ The 
| earth , . . shall be removed like a cottage better, 
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COUCH 


COVENANT 


swing to and fro like a hammock. It would seem 
to have been a swinging bed suspended from the 
trees or an even frailer structure than No. 1 
(rendered “lodge,” Isa. 1:8). (3) The cottages 

mentioned in Zephaniah (2; 6 ; Heb. m3, ke-roth*, 
literally, diggings) are thought by some to mean 
wells, but probably were excavations made by the 
shepherds as a protection against the sun. 

COUCH. See Bed. 

COUCHING PLACE (Heb. mar- 

bates' ), a resting place for flocks (Ezek. 25:6), an 
expression showing the utter ruin of Ammon. 

COULTER (Heb. flN, ayth, 1 Sam. 13:20, 21), 
according to Isa. 2:4, Mic. 4:3, and Joel 3:10, 
is an iron instrument used in agriculture, the 
majority of the ancient versions rendering it plow¬ 
share. 

COUNCIL. In the Old Testament council is 
the rendering of the Heb. rig-maw ', liter¬ 
ally, a heap (Psa. a throng or company of 

persons. Two Greek words are thus rendered m 
the New Testament: 

1, A consultation of persons (Matt. 12:14, 
gv{i(5ov7ilov, soom-boo'-Ice-on). In Acts 25:12 refer¬ 
ence is made to a board of assessors or advisors, 
with whom the governors of the provinces took 
counsel before rendering judgment (Grimm, Greek 
Lex., s. v.). 

2. Any assembly for the purpose of deliberating 
or adjudicating ( cwedpiov , soon-ed'-ree-on , a sit¬ 
ting together). Among the Jews these councils 
were : (1) The Sanhedrim (2) The lesser courts 
(Matt. 10:17; Murk 13:0), of which there were two 
at Jerusalem and one in each town of Palestine. 
See Law, Administration of. 

COUNCIL, APOSTOLICAL. See Apos¬ 
tolical Council. 

COUNSELOR (usually Heb. yaw-ats'). 
In general, an adviser upon any matter (Prov. 
11:14; 15:22 ; 2 Chron. 25:16, etc.), especially the 
king’s state adviser (2 Sam. 15:12; Ezra 7:28; 
1 Chron. 27:33, etc.), and one of the chief men of 
the government (Job 3:14; 12:17; Isa. 1:26; 3:3, 
etc.). In Mark 15:43 and Luke 23:50 the word 
probably designates a member of the Sanhedrin. 

COUNTERVAIL (Esth. 7:4). See Glossary. 
COUPLING (Heb. “on, khaw-bar', to join ), 
of curtains (Exod. 26:4, o, 10; 28:27; 36:11, 
etc.), and wooden beams for fastening a building 
(2 Citron. 34:11). 

COURAGE, COURAGEOUS (Heb. asb, lay- 
baiob', heart, Dan. 11:25; PH 1 !, roo'-akh , breath , 
life , spirit , Josh. 2:11; aw-mats', to be alert , 

strong, Deut. 31:6, 7, etc.; pTH, khaw-zak to seize, 
Josh, 23:6; 2 Sam. 10:12; 13:28; 2 Chron. 15:8, 
etc, ; Gr. Oapcrog, thar'-sos , courage , cheer , Acts 
28:15). Courage is that condition of mind into 
which fear does not enter; which enables us to 
face difficulties and dangers with firmness and 
fearlessness. 

COURSE. This word is used in Scripture in 
the sense of advance, progress (2 Thess. 3:1), race. 


a career (2 Tim. 4:7), path , direction (Psa. 82: 
running as of a horse (Jer. 8:6 ; 23:10). 

COURSE OF PRIESTS AND LEVIT] 

(Heb. makh-al-o'-keth; Gr. ityrgiepia, 

ay-mer-ee'-ah, lasting for a day). The number 
the priests and Levites had so increased tl 
David divided them into twenty-four classes 
orders, with a president at the head of ea 
class. The order in which each of these clas: 
was to take its turn was determined by lot, a n 
one being appointed every week, their duties 
ginning with one Sabbath and ending on the n< 
(2 Kings 11:9; 2 Chron. 23:8; see also 1 Clin 
24:1, where the twenty-four orders are enum 
ated; and 27:1, sq.). See Levites, Priests. 

COURT (Heb. usually khaw-isare'), 

open inclosure; applied in Scripture mostly to i 
inclosures of the tabernacle and Temple (q. 
It also means a yard of a prison (Neh. 3:25 ; J 
32:2), of a private house (2 Sam. 17:18), and o 
palace (2 Kings 20:4 ; Esth. 1:5, etc.). 

“Court for owls” (Isa. 34:13) is rendered 
Delitzsch {Com., in loc.) “pasture for ostriche 
He says that the Hebrew word corresponds to i 
Arabic for green, a green field, and takes it 
the sense of a grassy place, such as is frequem 
by ostriches. In Amos (7:13) the Heb. rP3 ( ba 
yiih, a house, is rendered “ court.” 

In the New Testament the Gr. av?J/ y dw-la 
designates an open court (Rev. 11:2), while “ kin 
courts ” is the rendering of the Greek w< 
pacHeiov, a palace. See House. 

COURTS, JUDICIAL. See Law, Admij 

TRATION OF. 

COUSIN, the rendering of the Gr. avyye 
( soong-ghen-ace '), a blood relative or “ kinsman,” 
elsewhere translated. 

COVENANT (Heb. mqa, ber-eeth', cuttir 
the term applied to various transactions betw< 
God and man, and man and his fellow-man. L 
also rendered “league” (Josh. 9:6, 7, 11, et 
Judg. 2:2; % Sam. S:12, 13, 21; 5:3; ! Kii 
5:12, etc .) , ' 1 * coi i fed e nicy ” (Oh ad. 7), T e i I h e N 
'Toc+QTnorif t] ie word dicOywy, dee-ath-oy'-kay, * 
position or will respecting a person or thing 
used ; sometimes it is translated “ Testamen 
(q. v.), at other times “covenant.” 

1. Application of the Term. (1) Propei 

Oi. U cumpacu DcLwutni iiuui aim 1nu.11 ; «ili 

"between tribes or nations (1 Sam. 11:1 ; Josh. 
6, 15), or between individuals (Gen, 21:27), 
which each party bound himself to fulfill cert 
conditions, and was promised certain advantag 
In making covenants God was solemnly invoked 
it witness (Gen. 31:50), whence the expression 
covenant of Jehovah ” (1 Sam. 20:8; comp. J 
34:18, 19; Ezek. 17:19), and an oath was sw< 
(Gen. 21:31). Accordingly, a breach of coven: 
w r as regarded as a heinous sin (Ezek. 17:12—^ 
The marriage compact is called “ the covenant 
God ” (Prov. 2:17). As a witness to the coven: 
a gift was presented (Gen. 21:30), or a heap 
stones set up (Gen. 31:52). (2) Improperly, o 

covenant between God and man. As man is not 
the position of an independent covenanting pai 
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COVETOUSNESS 


civ a covenant is not strictly a mutual compact, 
it a promise on the part of God to arrange Ins 
evidences for the welfare of those who should 
rider him obedience. 

2. Covenants Mentioned. The following 
venants are mentioned in Scripture: (1) The 
venant with Noah, in which God assured 
mh that judgment would not again come to men 
the form of a flood ; and that the recurrence 
the seasons and of clay and night should riot 
me (Gen. 9 ; Jer. 38:20). * (2) The covenant with 
a-a hum. The condition of this covenant was 
it A bra 1 1 am was to leave all hia country, kindred, 
d father's house, and to follow the Lord info 
r htiicl which he would show him. The promise 
£ a fourfold blessing: (l) Increase intoanumcr* 
j people ; (2) Mute rial and spiritual prosperity— 
will bless thee: 51 (8) The exaltation of Abra¬ 
ms name—■“ make thy name great; ” (4) Abru- 
n was not only to be blessed by God, but to be 
dossing to others (Gen. 12:1-3). Later this 
'enant was renewed, and Abraham was promised 
on and numerous posterity (Gen, 15). About 
rteeiv years after the malting of the covenant 
van renewed, with a change of his name and 
establishment of cirovnndsfon* which was to 
the sign of accepting and ratifying the cove* 
it (Gem 17), (3) The covenant with Israel, 

3 took place at Sinai, when the people had 
mated their accept a nee of the words of the 
enant as found in the Ten Commandments 
od. 34:28; 24:3), and promised to keep the 
]C. Their obedience to the comnmnda of the 
was to be rewarded by God's constant care of 
ml, temporal prosperity, victory over enemies, 
the pouring ant of his Spirit (Exod. 28:20, fiq,). 

; seal of this covenant was to be circumcision, 
was called 11 Jehovah's covenant ” (Belli, 4:13). 
r'lis renewed at different periods of Jewish his- 
r (Dent. 20; Josh. 2-1; 2 Chron. chaps. 15, 23,29, 
Emi 10 ; Neh, chaps. 9,10). (4) Covenant with 
dd, This was in reality hut another and more 
iillc formof the covenant with Abraham, and had 
its main object to mark with greater exactness 
Vim through which the blessing promised in the 
‘uliamie covenant wits to find accomplishment, 
seed-royal thenceforth was to be in the house of 
id (2 8am. 7:12; 22:ol), and, especially in eon* 
.ion with the One who was to be preeminently 
child of promise in that house, all good, first 
*rnel, and then to all mi turns, should bo real- 
(Psa. 2 mid 22; Isa. 9:15, 7, etc.), 
j adaptation to human thought such covenants 
i said to be eon firmed by an oath (Dent 4 31 - 
89:3). V 1 

Ceremonies, “ Covenants were not onlv 
haled with an oath (Gen. 2rt:28; 81:53; Josh. 

; 2 Kings 11:4), hut, after an undent Chaldee 
om, confirmed by slaughtering and cutting a 
m into two halves, between which the parties 
ed, to intimate that if either of them broke 
covenant it would fare with him as with the 
and divided beast (Gem 15:9, sq.; Jer. 34: 
:q.). Moreover, the covenanting parties were 
. to have a common meal (Gen. 26;30, sq.; 

I; comp. *2 Sam, 3:20 with v. 12), or at least 
Li lukc of salt (some grains of it)" (Kell. Bib. 
it j h, 382), See Covenant or Salt. 


Among the Modes, Indians, Armenians, Arabs, 
Scythians, and other nations the parties to a treaty 
were wont in draw blood from their veins and to 
drink or lick it. This custom was unknown to 
the Israelites. 

According io the Mosaic ritual, the blood of the 
victim was divided into halves; one half was 
sprinkled upon the altar, and the other upon the 
people (Exod. 24:6, sq,). The meaning of this 
seems tube that, in the sprinkling of the blood 
upon the altar, the people were introduced into 
gracious fellowship with God and atonement made 
for their sin. Through the sprinkling of the blood 
upon the people Israel was formally consecrated 
to the position of God's covonuiu people. 

COVENANT OF SALT (Heb. rib:: 
ber-ccth' tnch'4akk)> Covenanting parties were 
accustomed to partake of salt, to make the cove- 
mint a covenant of mlt (Num. 18:19; 2 Clmnu 
13:5), i, e,, i 11 viol n bly s ure. The m eafibig a p pears 
to have been that tho salt, with its power to 
strengthen food and keep it from decay* symbol¬ 
ized the unbending truthfulness of that self- 
surrender to the Lord embodied in the sacrifice, 
by which all impurity and hypocrisy were repelled! 

COVENANT, THE NEW. In the New 
Testament we road of only two covenants—the 
new and the ald f the former brought in and estab¬ 
lished by Christ, itnd the latter in consequence 
ceasing to exist. The old, i. e., the covenant of 
law, with all its outward institutions and rilualistie 
services, is regarded as old because its full and 
formal ratification look place before the or her. 
In fferm the new covenant (or that of grace) 
ex is ted f ram U ic ft rat; and pa rt Ff*l exhi bi I io i is of 
it have been given nil along the world's history. 
It was involved in the promise of recovery at the 
full. 

COVERING THE HEAD in prayer (I Cor. 

11:4-6), “ The Jewish men prayed with the head 

covered, nay, even with a veil before the face. 
Greek usage required that the head should be bare 
un sacred occasions; and this commended itself 
to Paid ns so entirely in accordance with the 
divinely appointed position of man (v, 3) that for 
the man to cover his head seemed tt> him to cast 
dishonor on that position. His head ought to 
show to all (ami iia being uncovered is the sign of 
this) that no man, but, on the contrary, Christ, 
and through him God himself, is Head (Lord) of 
the man. ... A woman, when praying, was to 
honor her head by having a sign upon it of the 
Authority of her husband, which was done In* 
having it covered ; otherwise she dishonored her 
head by dressiug, not like a married wife, from 
whose headdress one can see that her husband is 
her head, but like a loose woman, with whose shorn 
head the uncovered one is on a par ” (Meyer, Com., 
in loc.). The above command does not refer to 
private or family prayer. 

COVERT FOR THE SABBATH. See 

Sabbath, Covert for. 

COVETOUSNESS (Heb. ‘ran, chaw-macl to 

desire ; ^^^1, held-tsah, dishonest gain ; Gr. ttTieo- 
ve^ta y pleh-on-ex-ee'-ah, the wish to have more), an 
inordinate desire for what one has not, which has. 
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its basis in discontentment with what one has. It 
has an element of lawlessness, and is sinful be¬ 
cause! contrary to the command, “ Be cotiLCint with 
such things as ye have” (Hob* 1 SiiSJi because it lends 
to “ trust in uncertain riches,” to love of the world, 
to forgetfulness of Clod, and is idolatry (Col. 3:5), 
setting up wealth instead of Goth It ranks with 
the worn sins (Mark 7:23 ; ltonn 1:20). Our Lord 
especially warns against it (Luke 12:10), as does 
St, Paul (Eph. 15:3, etc,). A man may be covetous, 
eager to obtain money, and not avaricious or 
jHtmviawi, he., unwilling to part with money, or 
sordid and niggardly, i. c. f mean in his dealings. 
He may or may not be miserly. 

The verb is also used in a good sense (1 Cor. 
12:31). 

COW. See Animal Kingdom. 

COZ (Heb. yip, kolse , a thorn), the father of 
Anub and others of the posterity of Judah (1 Chron. 
4:8), where, however, his own parentage is not 
Stated, unless he be a sou or brother of Asliur (in 
v. 5), B. C, before 1300. 

COZ'BI (Heb.‘ 1 ?lT| ) ) koz-bee', false), the daughter 
of Znr, n MidkinUlsh prince. While in the act of 
committing levvdncss with Zimri, an Israeli tish 
chief, she was slain by Phinehua, who thrust a 
javelin through them both (Num. 25:15, 18), B. C. 
about 1170. 

CRACKLING (Heb. Vlp, hole, voice , i. e M 
noise), “The crackling of thorns under a pot” 
(Eeeles, 7:6) is a proverbial expression for a roar¬ 
ing but quickly extinguished fire. 

CRACKNEL (Heb. plural E' 1 '?]??, nik-Jcood- 
detvi'), a kind of biscuit baked hard and punctured 
with holes, such ns the wife of Jeroboam sent to 
the prophet Ahijah (l Kings 14:3). The original 
word, in nearly the same form, is rendered 
“moldy” in Josh. 9:5, 12. 

CRAFT, CRAFTSMAN. See Handicraft. 
CRAFTINESS, CRAFTY (Heb. aw- 

mm f , to be bare, cunning, sultihg ; Gr. tt avovpytfL, 
pa?i -oorg-ee f - ah , adroitness, unscrujudonsn css) are 
terms used in the Bible as applied to the sly, sub¬ 
tle, wily, deceitful, and fraudulent (Job t>:l2, 13 ; 
Psa. 83:3; Luke 20:23; 1 Cor. 3:19; 2 Cor. 4:2; 
12:16, etc.). 

CRANE. See Animal Kingdom. 

CREATION, *bp wm ’b nf Gnd in bri ng ing 
Into existence the universe, including both the 
material and the spiritual worlds; in a more re, 
fitricted »euse, the bringing into existence and into 
its present condition the earth and the system to 
which it belongs. 

1. Christian View. According to Christian 
doctrine, God alone is eternal. The system or 
systems of the material uinverse, as well as matter 
itself, also spiritual beings, except God, had a 
beginning. They were absolutely created, made 
“on|, of nothing,” by the power of the almighty 
will. The first sentence of the Apostles 1 Creed is to 
be taken in its broadest and deepest sense, “ I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” 

2. Biblical. The record of the creation in 
Genesis relates principally in its details to the 


creation of the earth, or the system to which 
earth belongs, and to the creation of man. 
first words of the record, however, at least sug 
a still broader conception. Taking the accoui 
a whole, we have revealed a succession of cret 
acts, constituting together one great proces 
creation. And whatever interpretations have 1 
given as to the various stages of this proces 
the “ days ” of creation, or of other particulars 
fact of chief import remains unclouded— 
to God is ascribed the work of bringing 
existence, by the free exercise of his cm 
power, the world and all orders of beings thal 
therein. This is the uniform teaching of the 
Testament Scriptures (Psa. 33:6 ; Isa. 45:18 ; 
10:12, etc.). The doctrine of tho New Testai 
upon this subject is not merely u repetition, bi 
some respect* a development or further unfolt 
of that contained in the Old. Thus, with gr< 
explicitness the existence of superhuman in 
genee is attributed in the New Testament Seri til 
to divine creative power* As the heavenly 
spiritual world comes more clearly into view ii 
New Testament, along with this comes more cl< 
the declaration that all spiritual beings, outsi< 
God, owe their origin to him. Also, that ere; 
“ Word of the Lord,” upon which such stre 
laid in the Old Testament, in the New Testa? 
is identified with Christ. The second perso 
the Trinity is revealed as the one most dir. 
connected with the work of creation. In 
creation has its explanation and its end (see , 
1:3; 1 Cor. 8:6; Eph. 3:9-11; Heb. 1:2; 2 
Col. 1:16). 

3. Antichristian Views. It is reqi 
to distinguish clearly between Christian doc 
upon fins subject and anticliriallan opp< 
theories. Particularly should be noted: (1) 
terialism, which assumes the eternal existem 
matter and regards matter as the f mi dam- 
principle of ail things. This doctrine is a the 
(2) Pantheism, which identifies the works of 
or the universe which God has created, with 
himself—a form of speculation which often ■ 
cised a powerful charm over a certain clai 
minds, but which is, like materialism, essen 
immoral, (3) Emanationiam, which regard* 
thing* created, not as really creations prod 
by tliti free exercise of divine power, bi 
emanating or flowing forth from God as a at 
issues from iis fountain. This view regards 
ns merely passive. Logically, creation woul 
without beginning or end. No room is lef 
design in area Lion, to say nothing of other e 
lions equally serious. (4) Evolution, a tl 
which, in Its rigid materialistic iorin, lure 
taught m as to deny the Christian doetrii 
creation. Abridged and modified forms o 
theory, however, are held by many Chri 
scientists and theologians. Evolution bee 
antitrhristian only when it seeks to exploit 
world find the existing order of things wi 
rceogiming the creative power and work of 
This it has often attempted, though in vain. 

4. Importance of Doctrine. True dot 
upon ibis subject is both theoretically and 
iicnlly of fundamental Importance: (l) In rel 
to God, whose eternal greatness and majesi 
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felt by us only when we conceive of him as 
>efore all worlds ” and the Creator of all. (2) 
we, first of all, true religion establishes its claim 
on us; for He who has created us and all things 
ly rightfully require our worship and service. 

In the creation we find also a true revelation, 
d he who recognizes this must admit the pos- 
ulity and even the probability of more particu- 
revelations. The objection to miracles in 
mection with revelation vanishes when one 
^ins by accepting the miracle of creation. 
This doctrine underlies all true repose of 
th ; for only when we apprehend the broad and 
olesome teaching of the Scriptures upon this 
3ject can we fully commit ourselves unto God 
s unto a faithful Creator.” 

5. Literature. See works upon systematic 
(ology, particularly Van Oosterzee’s Christian 
Popc r S Compendium of Christian Tht- 
r/y, Hotlge's Systematic Theology, Tnyler Lewis’s 
: Dags of Creation, Hugh Mi (tor's Testimony of 
Racks, Janet’s Final Qmms <—lb McO. 
CREATURE (Heb. 1^5-5> neh'flesh, a breath- 
1 creature; Or. ktIgiz, ktis'-h, a making, thing 
fk; srta/jta, kliff-mah, formation). 

L. In Old Testament usc “ creature *’ is a gen- 
1 term for way animal (Gen. 1:21, 24, etc.). 

1. In New Testament: (1) A term for the whole 
ation or for any created object, e. g., “Every 
ature of God is good” (1 Tim. 4:4); “Nor 
ght, nor depth, nor any other creature ” 
)m. 8:30, etc.). (2) Humanity individually or 
lectively. “ Preach the Gospel to every even* 
e” (Mark 16:15); “The creature was made 
■ject,” etc. (Rom. 8:20, 21). See Glossary. 
1REATURE, LIVING (Ezek. 1:5, sq.; 
15, 17, 20). See Cherubim. 

CREDITOR. See Debt, Loan. 

.REED ( credere, to believe), a statement of 
cles of belief which are fundamental and have 
n disputed. In the early Eastern Church a sund¬ 
ry of this sort was called the lesson (Gr. pddypa), 
uuse the catechumens were required to learn iL; 

> m>ypo?aw (xyrnhotum), n mark, token, or badge, 
ft seal ring—the proof of orthodoxy, whereby 
I; Church may know its own members; also 
on (Gr. Kav&t>), the rule, viz,, of fat tin 
1i $ first object of creeds was to distinguish the 
ilull from the world, from Jews and pagans* 
j earliest formularies contained simply the leud- 
docivines and facts of tho Christian religion, 
i second object wim to distinguish between 
sous professing the Christian faith, i. e,, those 
) retained the apostolic doctrine, and those who 
departed therefrom and fallen into errors on 
•ortant points. The Apostles' Creed is of the first 
is, the Nieene and A than asian of the second. 

’he Apostles’ Creed is an early summary of the 
istian faith, in which all Christian Churches, 
ek, Roman, and Protestant, agree. By many 
:ers of the Church of Rome it is held to have 
n written by the apostles themselves, but it is 
r generally admitted that, in its present form at 
t, it is not of earlier date than the fourth century, 
'he Athanasian Creed was supposed to have 
n drawn up by Athanasius, in the fourth cen- 
r. But it so plainly rejects the errors of the 


Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monothelites, that it 
must have been written after the promulgation of 
these heresies. 

The Nieene Creed was adopted at the Council 
of Nice, A D, 325, and enlarged at the second 
Council of Constantinople, A. I). SSI, by which the 
faith of the Church respecting the person of 
Christ was sot forth in opposition to certain errors, 
especially Animism. The Nieene Creed fa held to 
be of authority in the Greek and Roman Churches, 
and is admitted by most Protestant Churches* 

CREEK (Gr. koIizos, koV-pos, bosom), an inlet 
from the sea, e. g., St. Paul’s Bay, island of Malta 
(q. v.), where the apostle was wrecked (Acts 27:89). 

CREEPING THING (Heb. held-rets, 

an active mass of minute animals; or, Heb. 

v) reh'-mes, creeping ), a term used in Scripture 
(Gen. 1:24; 6:7, etc.) to designate both reptiles, 
insects, aquatic creatures, and the smaller mam¬ 
malia. 

CRES'CENS (Gr. K Tcrace*-kace, grow¬ 
ing ), an assistant of the apostle Paul, who left 
Romo for Gulntta (2 Tim* 4:10). Of him nothing 
further is known ; the ftecoimlAftf his having been 
a preacher in Gnlittin, and having founded the 
Church in Vienne, are mere legend ary glosses on 
this passage (Ellicott, Com., in loco.). 

CRE'TANS. See Crete. 

CRETE (Gr. IC pf}T7}, kray'-tay , carnal, fleshly), 
called now Candia, a large island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, about one hundred and fifty miles in 
length and from six to thirty-five wide. It lies 
midway between Syria and Malta. Anciently it 
possessed Its hundred cities. It is mountainous, 
find its famous peak is Mount Ida* The vessel, 
carrying Paul (q. v.) on Ids way to Rome, sailed 
along the southern const of the island, where it was 
overtaken by a storm (Acts 27:7-21). The Cretes 
(Acts 2:11 ; “ Creiums,” Tit. 1:12, A. V,) are now 
called Cretans. It seems likely that a very early 
acquaintance existed between the Cretans and the 
Jews; and the special mention of the Cretans 
among those attending the great Pentecost (Acts 
2:11) is just what we should expect. The Cretans 
had a name in ancient times for being good 
sailors; also for skill jn archery and expertness in 
ambushing. Hence they were frequently engaged 
as light-armed troops by other nations. 

The ancient notices of their character fully 
agree with the quotation which Paul produces 
from “ one of their own poets ” (Tit. 1:12): “ The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies ” 
(literally, idle gluttons). The classics abound 
with allusions to the untruthfulness of the Cre¬ 
tans ; and it was so frequently applied to them 
that Kray-tidz'-ein (Kpyrt^etv), “ to act the Cretan,” 
was a synonym to play the liar. 

CRIB (Heb. DIM, ay-booce ', manger, or stall), 
a stall (Prov 14:4), or simply a manger to eat out 
of (Job 39:9; Isa. 1:3). 

CRIMSON. See Colors, 2, (3). 

CRISPING PIN (Heb. E^H, khaw-reet', 
pocket , Isa. 3:22), properly a pouch for holding 
money, generally carried by men in the girdle, or 
in a purse (q. v.); rendered “ bag ” in 2 Kings 5:23^ 
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CRIS'FTJS {Gr, Kp favor, krh'-pos, curled) t 
chief of llm Jewish synagogue at Corinth ( Acts 
U*:8\ converted mid baptized by the a [jostle Paul 
(l Cor. 1:14). According to tradition, he became 
afterward bishop of A£gmu. 

CROOKBACKED (Heb. w, gib-bane', to be 
arched , or contracted). A humpback (Lev. 21:20,21) 
was one of the blemishes which unfitted a priest 
for the sacred service of the sanctuary. 

CROP (Heb. tINTM, moor-aw', conspicuous), 
this part of the bird, with its feathers, was cast 
among the ashes at the side of the altar, and not 
burned with the rest of the fowl (Lev. 1:16). See 
Sacrifice. 

CROSS (Hr. cravpoQ, stow-ros', a stake; Lat. 
crux). 

1. Form. The cross which was used as an 

instrument of death (see Crucifixion) was either 
a plain vertical stake to which the victim was 
fastened, with the hands tied or nailed above the 
head, or such a stake provided with a crossbar, 
to which the victim was fastened with the arms out¬ 
stretched. Of this latter kind three varieties were 
knowu, so that there were four forms of the CitwfS: 
(1) Simple (Lat. simplex), \ \ (2) St. Andrew's 
Ufeemsata), X ; (3) St. Anthony's (cotmnma), J ; 
(4) The Latin t* 

Other forms have been invented, and used as 
emblems, e. g., the Greek cress, consisting of four 
equally long arms, -f- ; double cross, whose 
upper bar refers to the inscription by Pilate on 
the cross of Jesus; and the triple, ^of 
which the first is used by the pope, the second by 
the Raskolniks. 

In addition to the transverse bar there was 
sometimes a peg, or other projection, upon which 
the body of the sufferer rested, to prevent its 
weight from tearing away the hands. 

2. Emblem, That the cross was widely known 
in pre-Christian times as an emblem has been 
clearly shown by independent investigators. In¬ 
deed, it was a well-known heathen Sign. 41 In the 
British Museum there is the statue of Pams! Viil f 
king af Ar.cyria, B. C. 825 ; on his breast he wears 
this The vestments of the priests of Hums, 
the Egyptian god of light, are marked -j-. At 
Thebes, in the tombs of the kings, royal cows arc 
represented plowing, a calf playing in front. 
Peek aiurr.r.l har. r. -f- u'-rked fa. ccvcrnl plnccc on 
it. M. ftassam has found buildings at Nineveh 
marked with the Maltese cross. Osiris, as well 
as Jupiter Ammon, had for a monogram a 
The cross is found marked on Phoenician monu¬ 
ments B. C. 1600” (Harper, Bib. and Mod. Bis., 
p 104). 

In Christian times the cross, from being in itself 
the most vile and repulsive of objects, became in 
the minds of believers the symbol of all that is 
holy and precious. As Christ is the “ wisdom of 
God and the power of God ” unto salvation, it is 
but natural that those who experience the power 
of this salvation should glory in the cross. The 
exact time of its adoption as a Christian emblem 
is unknown. In the pre-Constantine period the 
sign of the cross seems to have been quite gener¬ 
ally recognized by primitive Christians. They ap¬ 


pear to have contemplated it only as a syral 
without any miraculous energy, and associatec 
with that which was hopeful and joyous. On 
tombstones of the early Christians the cross \ 
the emblem of victory and hope. It was o 
after superstition took the place of true spirit 
devotion that the figure of the cross w r as used 
borne about as a sacred charm. 

In the latter part of the 3d century peo 
signed the cross in token of safely, and laid str 
do figures of it as a preservative against b 
spiritual and natural evil. This supereiLtiouft f< 
mg was stimulated by the discovery of what 1 
held to be the real cross upon which our L 
suffered. The empress Helena, mother of C 
stantine, about A. D. 326, visited Palestine, j 
was shown three crosses by a Jew. In order 
know which was the genuine one, Macar 
bishop of Jerusalem, suggested that they 
tested by their power of working miracles, < 
only being reported ns possessing this quality 
was declared to be the real cross. 

3. As Signature. As early as the tith c 
tiny it had become the custom to place ti 
crosses (-|- + +) near the signature of imporl 
documents, these having the mine of an oath 
the part of the signer. Priests added it to t! 
signatures, ami bishops, us a sign of the tlignit; 
their office, placed it before their signalu 
Crosses were used in diplomatic documents 
early as the 6th century. By tradition 
cross is now used as a signature by those urn 
to write. 

4. Figurative. The cross Is used in Script 
in a general way, for what is painful and morl 
iilg to the flesh (Matt, 16:24). After the resur 
tion of our Lord the cross is spoken of ns 
representative of his whole sufferings from 
birth to his death (Epii. 2:16; Heb. 12:2), and 
the whole doctrines of the Gospel (1 Cor. 1 
Gal. 6:14); while the opposed of the Gospels 
spoken of as enemies of the cross (Phil. 3: 
“The cross of Christ” (I Cor. 1:11) repres 
that Christ was crucified for man, and thei 
procured his salvation. 

/-IT* A*TT A. _ 1-- w 77" -^ 

V/XtV VV * lOetJ JlJMilAL J^lOVT-LM^m. 

CROWN. 1. Origin. This ornament, w 
is both ancient and universal, probably origin, 
from the fillets used to prevent the hair f 



Ancient Crown (Slavonic). 


being disheveled by the wind. Such fillets 
still common, and they may be seen on the s< 
tures of PersepoHs, Nineveh, and Egypt; 
gradually developed into turbans, which by 
addition of ornamental or precious material 
sumed the dignity of miters or crowns. Tht 
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them as ornaments probably was suggested 
the natural custom of encircling the head with 
wers in token of joy and triumph (Wisd. 2:8 ; 
dith 15:13). 

2. Bible Use. Several words in Scripture are 
idered “ crown: ” 

(1) Neh'-zer (Heb. '"lJJ, literally, something set 
art , consecration; hence consecrated hair, as of 
Nazarit&j is supposed to mean a diadem . It 
s applied to the plate of gold in front of the 
;h priest’s miter (Exod. 29:6 ; 39:30); also to the 
idem which Saul wore in battle, and which was 
Dught to David (2 Sam. 1:10), and that which was 
3d at the coronation of Joash (2 Kings 11:12). 
e crown was in universal use by priests, and in 
igious services. “ A striped headdress and 
b,” or “ a short wig, on which a band was 
itened, ornamented with an asp, the symbol of 
falty,” was used by the kings of Egypt in re- 
ious ceremonies (Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt., iii, 
4, fig. 13). The crown worn by the kings of 
syria was u a high miter . . . frequently adorned 
th flowers, etc., and arranged in bands of linen 
silk. Originally there was only one band, but 
erward there were two, and the ornaments 
re licher” (Layard, ii, 320). 

(2) At-aw-raw' (Heb. circlet; Gr. orefya- 

*, stef'-an-os ), a more general word for crown, 
d used for crowns and head ornaments of vari- 
s sorts. When applied to the crowns of kings 
ippears to denote the state crown as distinguished 
tm the diadem, as, probably, the crown taken 

David from the king of Ammon at Kabbah, 
1 used as the state crown of Judah (2 Sam. 12: 
). As to the shape of the Hebrew state-crown 
can form an idea only by reference to ancient 
>wns. The diadem of two or three fillets may 
ve signified dominion over two or three countries. 
Rev. 12:3; 13:1; 19:12, allusion is made to 
i any crowns ” worn in token of extended 
minion. 

(3) Keh'-iher (Heb. ‘"ITO, chaplet ), the name 
'en (Esth. 1:11; 2:1*7; 6:8) to the ancient Persian 
>wn, which was, doubtless, the high cap or tiara 
often mentioned by Greek historians. 

(4) Other Hebrew terms rendered “crown” are 
-e (*11), a wreath or border of gold around the 
*e of the ark of the covenant (Exod. 25:11, etc.); 
d kod-kode* Op^jJ), the crown of the human 
id (Gen. 49:26, etc.). The Greek word aregya, 
mf-mah , is used only once in the New Testa- 
■nt (Acts 14:13) for the “garlands” used with 
■tims. 

3. Figurative. The crown was a symbol of 
tory and reward, victors being crowned in the 
ecian games. These crowns were usually made 
leaves, which soon began to wither. In opposi- 
n to these is the incorruptible crown (1 Cor. 
:6; 2 Tim. 2:5), a crown of life (James 1:12 ; 
5 et. 5:4 ; Rev. 2:10). The meaning of the crown 
thorns placed on the head of Jesus (Matt. 

:29) was to insult him under the character of 
s king of the Jews, The crown is also used as 
emblem of an exalted state (Prov. 12:4 ; 17:6 ; 
i. 28:5; Phil. 4:1, etc.) 


CROWN OF THORNS (Gr. orktyavov 6% 
cucavdtiv). The Roman soldiers made a crown out 
of some thprny plant, and crowned our Lord in 
mockery (Matt. 27:29). “The object was not to 
cause suffering, but to excite ridicule; so that 
while we cannot altogether dissociate the idea of 
something painful from this crown of thorns we 
must not conceive of it as covered with prickles, 
which were intentionally thrust into the flesh. It 
is impossible to determine what species of thorn it 
was ” (Meyer, Com., in loo.). See Thorn. 

CRUCIFIXION. 1. History. This form 
of punishment was in use among the Egyptians 
(Gen. 40:19), the Carthaginians, the Persians (Esth. 
7:10), the Assyrians, Scythians, Indians, Germans, 
and from the earliest times among the Greeks and 
Romans. After the conquest of Tyrus Alexander 
the Great ordered two thousand Tyrians to be cru¬ 
cified as punishment for the resistance which that 
city made. Crucifixion was abolished by Constan¬ 
tine, probably toward the end of his reign, owing, 
doubtless, to his increasing reverence for the cross. 
Punishment by the cross was confined to slaves 
or to malefactors of the worst class. Exemption 
from it was the privilege of Roman citizenship. 

2. Among the Jews. Whether this mode of 
execution was known to the ancient Jews is a 
matter of dispute. The Hebrew words said to 
allude to crucifixion are taw-law' (tlbri) and yaw- 
kali' (^P?), generally rendered in the A. V. “to 
hang” (Num. 25:4; I)eut. 21:22; 2 Sam. 18:10). 
The Jewish account of the matter is that the 
exposure of the body tied to a stake by the hands 
took place after death. The placing of the head 
on an upright pole has been called crucifixion. 
Crucifixion after death was not rare, the victim 
being first killed in mercy. The Jews probably 
borrowed this punishment from the Romans. 

Among the Jews, as well as among the Romans, 
crucifixion was considered the most horrible form 
of death; and to a Jew it would seem the more 
horrible from the curse, “ He that is hanged is 
accursed of God ” (Deut. 21:23). Our Lord was 
condemned to it by the popular cry of the Jews 
(Mart. 27:23) on the charge of sedition against 
Caesar (Luke 23:21-23). 

3. Process. Crucifixion was preceded by scour¬ 
ging with thongs, to which were sometimes added 
nails, pieces oF bone, etc., to heighten the pain, 
often so intense as to cause death. In our Lord’s 
case, however, this infliction seems neither to have 
been the legal scourging after sentence nor yet 
the examination by torture (Acts 22:24), but rather 
a scourging before the sentence to excite pity and 
procure immunity from further punishment (Luke 
23:22 ; John 19:1). The criminal carried his own 
cross, or a part of it, in which case another was 
compelled to share the burden (Luke 23:26) The 
place of execution was outside the city (1 Kings 
21:13; Acts 7:58; Heb. 13:12); arrived there, the 
condemned was stripped of his clothes, which 
became the perquisite of the soldiers (Matt. 27:35); 
and the cross having been previously erected he 
was drawn up and made fast to it with cords or 
nails, although sometimes he was fastened to the 
cross, which was afterward raised. The feet of 
the victim were generally three or four feet from 
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the earth. Before the nailing or binding took 
place a medicated cup was given out of kindness 
to confuse the senses and deaden the pangs of the 
sufferer (Prov. 31:6), usually of “wine mingled 
with myrrh,” because myrrh was soporific. Our 
Lord refused it that his senses might be clear 
(Matt. 27:34; Mark 15:23). 

If the nailing was the most painful mode in the 
first instance the other was more so in the end, 
for the sufferer was left to die of sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, and when simply bound with thongs it might 
take days to accomplish the process; for usually 
a strong pin projected out of the central stem, on 
which the body of the sufferer rested. Instances 
are on record of persons surviving for nine days. 
Owing to the lingering character of this death our 
Lord was watched, according to custom, by a party 
of four soldiers (John 19:23), with their centurion 
(Matt. 27:66), to prevent the person being taken 
down and resuscitated. Fracture of the legs was 
resorted to by the Jews to hasten death (John 
19:31). This was done to the two thieves cruci¬ 
fied with Jesus, but not to him, for the soldiers 
found that he was dead already (John 19:32-34). 
The unusual rapidity of our Lord’s death was due 
to the depth of his previous agonies, or may be 
sufficiently accounted for simply from peculiari¬ 
ties of constitution. Pilate expressly satisfied 
himself as to the actual death by questioning the 
centurion (Mark 15:44). In most cases the body 
was suffered to rot on the cross by the action of 
the sun and rain or to be devoured by birds and 
beasts. Sepulture was generally, therefore, for¬ 
bidden, but in consequence of Deut. 21:22, 23 an 
express national exception was made in favor of 
the Jews (Matt. 27:58). 

CRUSE, the rendering of three Hebrew words : 

1. Tsap-pakh'-ath (nnsit, literally, spread out), 
usually thought to be a flask , but more likely a 
shallow cup for holding water (1 Sam. 26:11, 12, 
16; 1 Kings 19:6) or oil (1 Kings 17:12, 14, 16). 
11 In a similar case in the present day this would be 
n globular vessel of blue porous day, about uin*- 
inches diameter, with a neck of about three indies 
long, a junult handle below the neck* mid opposite 
the handle a straight spout, with an orifice about 
the size of a straw, through which the water is 
drunk or sucked ” (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). 

2. Bak-book ' CpT-fp^), so called from the gur- 
fl iil .v sound in emptying (1 Kings 11:3), an M ont*th » 
eu bo file ” (Jor* 19:1, 10). 

3. jf'sebo kheeth' (n n nVX) r probably a licit mainl 
saucer of the form still common in the East. It 
occurs in 2 Chron. 35:13, “pans;” and other words 
from the same root are found in 2 Kings 2:20, 
“cruse,” and 2 Kings 21:13, “dish.” 

CRYSTAL. See Mineral Kingdom. 
CUBIT. See Metrology, I. 

CUCKOW. See Animal Kingdom. 

CUCUMBER. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

CUD. See 1, p. 1130. 

CUMI (Gr. Kovpi , koo'-mee , from Heb. 
koo'-mee), “arise” (Mark 5:41). 

CUMMIN. See Vegetable Kingdom. 


CUNNING. See Glossary. 

CUP, the rendering mostly in the Old Tes 
ment of the Heb. D13, koce ; in the New Tes 
ment, of the Gr. tt oryptov, pot-ay'-ree-on. 

1. Egyptian. These were very varied in for 
the paintings upon the tombs representing ma 
of elegant design, while others are deficient 
both form and proportion. Many were of g< 
and silver (Gen. 44:2; comp. Num. 7:84), so: 
being richly studded with precious stones, inli 
with vitrified substances in brilliant colors, a 
even enameled. They were also made of \u 
stones, pottery, glass, and porcelain. 

2. Assyrian. Cups and vases among the i 
Syrians were even more varied in form and desi 
than among the Egyptians. The materials e 
ployed were about the same—the precious meti 
copper, bronze, glass, and pottery, both glazed a 
unglazed. Some of their drinking cups term hi; 
in the head of a lion, with a handle. Other fes 
cups are more like bowls in form and fluted. 

3. Hebrew. The cups of the Jews, whetl 
of metal or earthenware, were probably borrou 
from Egypt or from the Phoenicians, who wi 
celebrated in that branch of workmanship. 
Solomon’s time all his drinking vessels were 
gold (1 Kings 10:21). The cups mentioned in 1 
New Testament were often, no doubt, made af 
Greek and Roman models. 

In Isaiah (22:24) the word translated “ cup r 
ag-gawn' (Heb. literally, a trough for wa 

ing garments), and signifies a laver , or basin 
rendered in Exod. 24:6, and “goblet,” Cant. 7: 
The cups in 1 Chron. 28:17 were broad bowls 
libation, improperly rendered “ covers ” (Ex 
25:29 ; 37:16; Num. 4:7). 

4. Cup of Divination. The use of such ci 
was a practice common to Syria and Egypt 
early as the time of the patriarch Jacob. Oth 



Divining Cup. 

wise the question, “ Is not this it in which my h 
drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ? ” (G 
44:5) would have lost half its force with 
brethren of Joseph. “Among the Egyptians t 
sort of divination consisted in pouring clean wa 
into a goblet, and then looking into the water 
representations of future events; or in pour 
water into a goblet or dish, dropping in pieces 
gold or silver, also precious stones, and tl 
observing and interpreting the appearance of 
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CURTAINS 


liter. Molted wax was also pointed into the 
iter, and the will of the gods interpreted I iy the 
iriously shaped figures formed in this way. But 
i cannot infer with certainty from this that 
mepli notiiAlly adopted this superstitious practice, 
ic intention of the statement may simply have 
en to represent the goblet m a snored vessel 
d Joseph as acquainted with the most sacred 
ings ” (K. and D., <7om., in loc.). 

5. Figurative. “ Oup ” is employed in both 
istaraents in some ctmoua metaphorical phrases: 
u Tilts portion of the cup ” is a general expression 
r tlm condition of life, prosperous or miserable 
an, 11:6; 16:5; 23:5). 

A u eup M is also the natural type of sensual 
me me nt (Prov. 23:61; Jer. 51:7; Rev, 17:4; 
:ij). Babylon is termed a * golden cup n to 
press iu splendor and opulence. 
t4 Cup of consolation " (Jer, 16:7). It was the 
ental custom for friends to send viands and 
ne (the cup of consolation) to console relatives 
mourning feasts (comp. 2 Sam. 3:35 ; Prov. 
: 6 ). 

“ Cup of salvation ” (PSa. 136:13) is probably 
' drink offering lifted in thanksgiving to God 
mu, 15:5; 28:7), 

*Oup of blessing” (3 Cor, 10:16; called the 
up of the Lord*" v. 21), i, e., the cup over 
ich the blessing is spoken, when the wme con¬ 
ned in it is expressly consecrated by prayer to 
! sacred use of the Lord's Supper. It is called 
Jewish writings, just as by Paul, tf the cup of 
ssing ” and is supposed to refer to the third 
: of wine drunk nt the passover feast, over 
idi a special blessing was spoken. In 1 Cor. | 
21 it is contrasted with the 11 cup of devils, 11 
,, the onp drank at heathen feasts. 

Hm “ cup of trembling » literally, “cup of reel- 
i intoxication ” (Isa. 51:17, 22; Zceh. 12:2), 
ip of astonishment mid desolation” (Ezek. 
33) f “ cup of fury” (Isa. 51:17, 22 * Jer. 25:15), 
ip of indignation 11 (Rev. 14:30) are figures 
resenting the effects of Jehovah's wrath upon 
wicked. God is represented ns the master of 
auquet, dealing madness and stupor of venge- 
e to guilty guests. There is in the prophets 
more frequent or terrific image, mid it is 
cated with pathetic force in the language of 
Lord's agony (Matt. 26:36, 42; John 18:11), 

1U PBEARER (Heb* mmh-keh*) Y that 

3er of the household who tasted the wine and 
sed it to those at the table. He was often 
sen for his personal beauty and attractions, 
in ancient oriental courts was always a person 
rank and importance. From the confidential 
ire of Ida duties and his frequent access to the 
d presence, he possessed great influence. The 
sf cupbearer or butler to the king of Egypt 
the means of raising Joseph to his high 
itiou (Gen, 41:9), Rnbsbakeh appears from his 
io to have filled a like office in the Assyrian 
rt (2 Kings 18:17). Nehemiah was Cupbearer 
trtfixcrxos Longimanus, king of Persia {Xeh. 

; 2:1), f£npbearers are mentioned among the 
n dan ts of Solomon (1 Kings 10:6; 2 Cl iron. 6:4). 
! URE. Sec BIsbasks, 

URIOUS ARTS (Gr. ra 7T epiepya, tali per- 


eif*6r-$nh t officious mcddlmonic^ magic, spoken of 
tlie black art ns practiced by the Ephesian con¬ 
jurors^ (Acts 16:19), The allusion is doubtless to 
the JUpktxutn $pdh f, i, e,, charms, consisting of 
letters or monograms written on parcimient and 
worn like amulets. Sec Magic. 

CURIOUSLY. See Glossary. 

CURSE, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words. Many instances are recorded of 
cursing in the Scripture. Thus God cursed the 
serpent which had seduced Eve (Gem 3:14); Cain, 
who slew his brother (4:11), He promised Abra¬ 
ham to curse those who should curst? him. These 
divine maledictions are not merely imprecations, 
nor the expressions of impotent wishes; but they 
carry their elf cuts with thorn, and are attended 
with all the miseries they denounce or foretell. 
Curses delivered against individuals by holy men 
(Gen, 6:25 ; 46:7; JJeufc. 27:15; Josh. 6:26) are 
not the expressions of revenge, passion, or Im¬ 
patience ; they are pyedidiom t and, therefore, not 
such as God condemns. 

The Mosaic law forbade the cursing of father or 
mother (Exod, 21:17) on pain of death, of the 
prince of his people (22:28), of one that is deaf 
(Lev, 19:14} or perhaps absent so that he could 
not hear. Blasphemy, or cursing God, was & cap¬ 
ital crime (Lev, 24: lu, 11). See Anathema. 



Oriental Cupbearer. 


CURTAINS, the rendering in the A, Y. of 
three Hebrew terms: 

1. Yer-ee-aw' ro'T, tremulous ), the ten “cur- 
tfiiim M of line linen, and also the eleven of goats' 
hair which covered the tabernacle (Exod, 26:1-13 ; 
$6:8-17). The charge of these curtains mid of the 
other textile fabrics of the tabernacle was laid on 
the Gerahonites (Hum. 4:25). Having this definite 
meaning, the word became n synonym for the tab¬ 
ernacle (2 Sam. 7:2). Sometimes it means the 
sides Of n tent (Isa. 54:2; Jer. 4:20; 10:20), 

2. Maw-sawh ' (^^9> veil), the (! hanging ” for 
the doorway of the tabernacle (Exod. 26:36, etc.). 
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and also for the gate of the court round tlie taber¬ 
nacle {Kxod, 27:16, etc.)* Kee Tabernacle. 

3. JDoke CP% fin&tm) occurs in the expression, 

“ stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain ” (Isa. 
40:22), and appears to have been a fabric such as 
is used by rich orientals for a screen over their 
courts in summer. 

CUSH (Heb. 1013, koosh). 

1, A son (probably the eldest) of Ham. In the 
genealogy of Noah’s children it is said, U 0ush 
begat Nimrod” (Gem 10:8; l Ohron. 1:10)- A 
number of his descendants are also mentioned* 

2, A lienj(unite, mentioned in the title of Fan. 

7, respecting whom nothing more is known than 
that the psalm is there said to have been com¬ 
posed u concerning his words 11 (or affairs), B* C* 
1000* lie appears to have been an enemy of 
David and seeking an opportunity of injuring Mm, 
but to have been unsuccessful (v* I B)* 

3* Land of* 41 The name of Cush was derived 
from Egypt- To the Egyptians Knsh denoted the 
districts south of the First data met, inhabited for 
the most pai l by races of a Nubian origin. . . . 
Kash was the Ethiopia of the classical geographers, 
and in'the tablets of Tel-cl-Amnma it is called 
Ka’si. In the later Assyrian inscriptions the name 
is written Ku’si, and it is this form of the name 
which we find in the Old Testament- In the Old 
Testament, however, the name has u much wider 
signification than it had either In Egypt or In 
Assyria* It embraces not only the African Kash 
of tiie Egyptian monuments, but also the southern 
coasts of Arabia 11 (SayCD, Higher Grit p. 132). 

CU'SHAN (Heb. "JTlp’13, koo-shawn'), if the 
name of a person (Hob. S:7), if* perhaps the same 
ns CusHAN-iusHATiiAm (q, v*), king of Mesopotamia 
(Judg. 3:8, 10). Gcseiuuft considers Cush an but, 
another form of Cush, by which he understands 
Ethiopia, 

CU'SHAN-RISHATHA'IM (Hob. W® 
tTHStifrl, l-ao^fatn' rish-QW-thah'-pm, A. V* 14 01m- 
ahau *) was a king of Mesopotamia who oppressed 

V. . .1 J b.. 4-l.j-* T.irlrrniJ r>l ci li I. 

XiM LICS UUtjUg 1110 [PVTIMV. OI -■&- - 

yea is (Judg* 3:8). The country to which Cush an- 
rishathaim belonged la, by the Old Testament, 
probably located between the two rivers Eu¬ 
phrates and Cluiboras* It was inhabited by Ara- 

*’ - .1 - , ..!*J r-. f i1*n .1 * 1 * Ten n! 

Uticau 1.11UCS »l tHC Vt .HU-* 

At that time neither Assyria nor Babylonia was 
atroiig enough to gain and hold complete domin¬ 
ion over these tribes. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand how lm, dignified with the title ot 
king, could make incursions into the rich couutry 
of Israel nnd plunder it* 

No inscriptions written by these tribes have yet 
been found, and the name Ciisbau-rishatlmim lias 
not been discovered in any of the inscriptions, 
either of the Babylonians or of the Assyrians. It 
is probable that'the name has been Hebraized. 
We therefore have no knowledge of the king’s 
mime or personality beyond the indications in the 
book of Judges.—It* W. R. 

CU'SHI (Heb. ^3, koo-shee% Cushite , or 
Ethiopian), 

1. The messenger sent by Joab to announce to 


David the success of the battle against Absalor 
and the death of the young prince (2 Sam. 18:21 
23, 31, 32), B. C. about 970. 

2. The father of Shelemiah, and great-gran 
father of Jehudi, which last was sent by tl 
Jewish magnates to invite Baruch to read Ins rc 
lo them (Jer* 36:14), li. C, before 604- 

3, The sou of Ocdaliah and father of the prop 
et Zephaniah (Zeph. 1:1), B. C. before 620. 

CUSHION. See Bed. 

CUSTOM (Heb. Tjbq, hal-awJc', wag tax, Ez 
4:13, 20; 7:24; Gr. te\o$, iel'-os, tax , 1 Macc. 1 
35; Matt. 17:25 ; Rom. 13:7). See Tax. 

CUSTOM, RECEIPT OF (Gr. relaviov, t 
o'-nee-on), a term signifying toll-house (Matt. 9: 
Mark 2:14; Luke 6:27). 

CU'THA,orCUTH (Heb. m3, booth, or 
kOQ-lhaw r ) i name of a city of Babylonia me lit ion 
twice only in the Old Testament. In one passu 
(2 Kings 17:30) it is connected with the worship 
the god If erg ill * in the other (2 Kings 17:24) it 
mentioned along with Jin by Ion and Other cities 
furnishing the people who were deported andsettl 
in Ban i aria. The city of Out ha was located a sin 
distance eastward of Babylon, where the villa 
of TelUbvaldm now mark a its former site- It v 
one of ihe most important cities of ancient Hal 
Ionia- In the opinion of some it was the cap! 
city of an undent kingdom which existed befi 
the city of Babylon had risen to power in i 
country. However that may be, the city contint 
to be a center of power through the Afiflyr 
period, and many Assyrian kings halted there 
pay tribute of worship at the shrine of its gr 
god NergnI, whose temple, known by the mime 
E-shid-lnm, has been found in the ruins nt T- 
Ibrahim. After the taking of Samaria by 
Assyrians Bargou, king of Assyria, transported 
habitants from Awn, Babylon, Hamath, and Be 
mvaim to Buimiria, to take the place of th 
who had been removed into captivity, Th 
people became known ns Samaritans in later tin 
mid a long enmity existed between them and 
jniv^ Among them the iwwdn of CiHlm m 
have been prominent either because of inmil 
or of ability, for the new settlers were long cal 
Cutheuns. ’ The history of Culbu shows periods 
power and of decay. Sennacherib, king 
^ t*.i*j* destroyed HfibyW^ Hnimft to h 

conquered Cutlm in one of Ins great campaig 
and Nebuchadnezzar in a later day rebuilt - 
otherwise restored and beautified its lemi 
Cntha had two rivers or canals, and there! 
probably possessed some commercial importm 

—R. W. It. 

CUTTING OFF from the people. See 

COMMON lUATiON, 

CUTTINGS (in the flesh), expressed by s 
ret (ilcb. tHU, Lev* 19:28), saw reh'-tdh (T®? 
incision. Lev. 2ht>), and pud-go'daw a 

.Ter* 48:37). Unnatural disfigurement of f lic b 
was prohibited by Moses, and seems to refc 
the scratching of the anus, head, and face, c 
moa in times of mourning among the peopl 
Llic East. The law- gave the further pro!libit 
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or print any marks upon you” (Lev. 19:28); 

tattooing, a, custom very common among the 
age tribes, and still met with in Arabia. “ This 
■hibition had no reference to idolatrous usages, 
- was intended to inculcate upon the Israelites 
roper reverence for God’s creation ” (K. and D., 
■n., in loc.). 

)ther authorities think that the prohibition re- 
s to the superstitions and practices of heathen- 
The priests of Baal cut themselves with 
ves to propitiate the god “ after their manner ” 
tings 18:28). Herodotus says the Carians, who 
ided in Europe, cut their foreheads with knives 
festivals of Isis; in this respect exceeding the 
^ptians, who beat themselves on these occasions 
;rod. ii, 61). Lucian, speaking of the Syrian 
jstly attendants of this mock deity, says that, 
lg violent gestures, they cut their arms and 
gues with swords. Tattooing indicated alie¬ 
nee to a deity, in the same manner as soldiers 
l slaves bore tattooed marks to indicate alie¬ 
nee or adscription. This is evidently alluded to 
he Revelation of St. John (13:16 ; 17:5 ; 19:20), 
though in a contrary direction, by Ezekiel 
i), by St. Paul (Gal. 6:17), in the Revelation 
t), and perhaps by Isaiah (44:5) and Zechariah 
:6) (Smith, Bib. Diet ., s. v.). See Mark. 

/YMBAL. See Music, p. 764. 

3YPRESS. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

JY'PRUS (Gr. Ku7rpof, koo'-pvos), a large 
nd in the Mediterranean off the coast of Syria, 
length is about one hundred and forty-eight 
es, and its width from five lo fifty miles. It was 
e inhabited by the Phoenicians. In 477 B. C. 
Greeks controlled it. In 58 If. C. it fell to the 
nans. On the death of Alexander the Great 
ad been incorporated with Egypt. It was an 
terial province in 27 B. C. The first New Tes- 
ient notice of Cyprus is in Acts 4:36, where it 
mentioned as the native place of Barnabas, 
appears prominently in connection with the 
y spread of Christianity (Acts 11:19, 20). 
d and Barnabas visited it A. D. 44. It was 
iPs first missionary field (Acts 13:4-13). The 
tim of Gen. 10:4 and the Chittim of Isa. 23:1 
e primarily the inhabitants of Citium, and 
i of the whole island. In 1878, by the terms 
he “ conditional convention,” Cyprus was con¬ 
ed by Turkey to Great Britain, the sultan re- 
ing sovereignty and receiving annual payments 
nonev in place of its revenues, and in 1887 the 
nd was ceded to Great Britain. 

!YRE'NE (Gr. K vp-fjvr}, koo-ray'-nay ), a city 
nded by the Greeks, upon a beautiful tableland 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea 
si. It was the capital of the district of Cyren¬ 
in Africa. It was a Greek city, but contained 
Ly Jews. Cyrene was represented in Jerusalem 
he Pentecost (Acts 2:10). Simon, one of its 
pie, helped Jesus bear his cross (Matt. 27:32). 
enian Jews had a synagogue at Jerusalem 
ts 6:9). It was destroyed in the 4th century 
Saracens. It is waste and occupied now by. 
I beasts and Bedouins. 

YRE'NIAN (Gr. 'Kvpyvaioc, Jcoo-ray-nah 
of Cyrene, Matt. 27:32; Acts 11:20), a na¬ 


tive of Cyrene (A. V.), or Cyrenaica, in Africa 
(Mark 15:21, etc.). 

CYRE'NIUS (whose full name was Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinus) was the second of that name 
mentioned in Roman history, and was consul with 
M. Valerius Messala. Some years after, A. D. 6, 
he was made governor of Syria, and made there 
and in Judea a census, or airoypa<j>y. He was a 
favorite with Tiberius, and on his death, A. D. 
21, he was buried with public honors by the 
senate at the request of the emperor. The census 
above named seems, in Luke 2:2, to be identified 
with one which took place at the time of the 
birth of Christ, when Sentius Saturnius was 
governor of Syria. Hence has arisen considerable 
difficulty, which has been variously solved, either 
by supposing some corruption in the text of St. 
Luke, or by giving some unusual sense to his 
words. But A. W. Zumpt, of Berlin, has shown 
it to be probable that Quirinus was twice governor 
of Syria, and, by very striking and satisfactory 
arguments, fixes the time of his governorship at 
from B. C. 4 to A. D. 1; the second A. D. 6-10. 
CY'RUS (Heb. 113^13, ko'-resli , Babyl. Kurash , 
old Persian Kurush; Gr. K vpoc, 
koo'-ros; Lat. Cyrws), the found¬ 
er of the Persian empire, holds 
an important place both in bib¬ 
lical prophecy (Isa. 41:25 44: 

28 ; 45:1-13) and history (Ezra 
1:1-8 ; 4:3-5 ; 2 Chron. 36:22, 
sq.; Dan. 1:21; 10:1). To 
understand the part which he 
played in the history of Israel, 
and of the ancient world gener¬ 
ally, we should keep in view 
some important facts of a 
general character: 

1. Condition of Western 
Asia. When Cyrus appeared a complete politi¬ 
cal, social, and religious revolution was impend¬ 
ing in western Asia. The region with which the 
Bible chiefly concerns itself had been controlled 
for thousands of years by the Semitic race, who 
had given to the world the elements of civilization, 
and were still to rule it by its conquering religions. 
The center of power and influence for the whole 
country from the mountains of Media to the 
Mediterranean, and from Mount Taurus to the 
Arabian desert, had always been in the East, in 
Babylonia or Assyria. The Chaldean dynasty in 
Babylon, which during the previous half century 
had been at the head of the empire founded by 
Nebuchadnezzar, was now rapidly declining. 

2. Israel and Babylon. The political for¬ 
tunes of Israel had, in the critical periods of its 
history, depended upon this eastern power, Assyria 
or Babylonia. By the former the northern king¬ 
dom of Israel had been destroyed, by the latter 
Judah and Jerusalem had been led away captive. 
The remnant of Israel, the hope of the world, was 
now still in bondage, and its fondly cherished hope 
of release seemed little likely to be fulfilled. 

3. The Iranians. For about two centuries 
before this era a new people had been very gradu¬ 
ally but surely coming into power in the moun¬ 
tainous region to the east of the Tigris. These 
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were the Iranians, an offshoot of the Aryan race. 
After the main body of the Asiatic Aryans had 
descended into India the Iranians remained for 
many centuries in Baktria, on the slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush Mountains. Thence they moved in 
two divisions westward, the one settling in Media, 
the other in the region to the northeast of the 
Persian Gulf, called “Persis.” The latter, the 
Persians, came later than the former, the Medians, 
and by a different route. They had at first but a 
small territory, which, however, just before the 
birth of Cyrus they had augmented by taking 
possession of Elam. 

4. Records of Cyrus. For information about 
Cyrus we naturally look to the Greek historians 
and to the native annalists of Babylon and Persia. 
His fame among the Greeks was so great that they 
retailed no end of stories about his life and death, 
and so great was his influence in the world that 
they resorted to the supernatural to adequately 
explain it. Nearly all that they tell of his infancy 
and youth, and much relating to his mature years, 
is legendary or mythical. It is now possibly how¬ 
ever, by the aid of the cuneiform inscriptions, to 
make out at least an outline story of his life. 

5. Cyrus as Prince of Persis. Cyrus was 
born about 590 B. C. He was a descendant of 
AchEEmenes, the founder of the royal line of Persia. 
His father was the first Carr 1 7ses, and he himself 
was tim grandson of the firs, 3yrw. The annex-' 
aticrn, about of Elam, or Aushamto the north 
of Penis with its capital, Susa (Shushim), was the 
event which gave the Persiaus independent stand¬ 
ing among Eastern peoples. Tins whs eleven 
yours after the fall of the Assyrian empire, and 
the Modes, who had the principal share in that 
Catastrophe, soon extended their dominion south¬ 
ward, so that when Cyrus came to his small he¬ 
reditary dominions, about 5SS II th f they had 
been for some time in vassalage to the kindred 
Iranian monarchy of the north* 

6. Hq Con(|ucrs Media. Astyagcs was then 
king of Media, about 550B.G., and Cyrus attempted 
to throw off his yoke. Astyages marched against 
him, but his troops revolted and delivered him up 
to Cyrus, who spared his iifu imd gave him a 
princely residence for the rest of his days. The 
whole Median dominion then fell to Cyrus* It had 
been extended already far to the west, and his 
possessions soon reached to the river Halys, half¬ 
way across ivsin Minor. 

7. War with Lydia. War with the power¬ 
ful and ambitious Croesus of Lydia was inevitable. 
It terminated with the taking of Sardis in 547. 
All Import ant result of this conquer whs the sub-, 
jeetion cl the Greek cities and colonies on the 
const land and islands of Asia Minor, The ad¬ 
ministration of this and other subject districts 
Cyrus left to cure fully chosen viceroys. His do¬ 
minions were still farther extended over tliekimlred 
Iranian tribes to the eastward, so that they stretched 
from the Aegean Sea beyond the farthest limits 
of modern Persia. 

8. Condition of Babylonia. The Semitic 
lowlands were still held precariously by the Chal¬ 
dean monarchy. Nabonidus, the last native king 
of Babylon, who came to the throne in 555 B. C., 
Was an inefficient ruler who spent his time in anti¬ 


quarian research,while his subjects were neglecl 
In the East the inactivity of a monarch me 
suffering and oppression among his people. 
prosperity of the subjects of Cyrus excited 
envy of the Babylonians, and they soon beca 
ready for a change of masters. Soon aftei 
subjection of Lydia northern Mesopotamia, fr 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, submitted to Cyi 
But it was not till 588 that he felt himself ju 
fied in invading Babylonia proper. 

9. Fall of Babylon* The invasion was 
companied by revolts in Babylonia itself. Ee 
in Tammuz (June) a battle was fought in favoi 
Cyrus, not far from Bagdad. On the 14th 
city of Sippar, twenty-four miles N. of Babyl 
was taken without a blow being struck. Two d 
later Babylon itself was entered by Gobryas, 
general of Cyrus, at the head of his troops, 
resistance was offered, and Nabonidus was ta 1 
prisoner. On the 3d of Marchesvan (Octot 
Cyrus himself entered the city and finally setl 
its affairs, proclaiming universal peace. 

10. His Later Actions. He personally 
rected the policy of the newly won kingdom, 
did not make Babylon his chief residence. f 
concerns of his great empire demanded his atl 
tion in many regions and local centers. It wc 
appear that his eastern provinces, the least civili 
of all, had most of his immediate care. He li 
nine years after the surrender of Babylon. C 
flicting stories are told of his latest deeds. He pi 
ably died at Pasargadgs, the capital of his nai 
Persis, near which a tomb still remains wit 
column Inscribed, “I am Cyrus the king, 
Achgemenidean.” 

11. His Character and Achievemer 

Cyrus was one of the greatest men of any £ 
His genius for pacification and government ’ 
much more remarkable than his rare milil 
talent. With an Asiatic career rivaling that 
Alexander of Macedon, he was morally far grei 
than his imitator, though without any of the ei 
advantages of the son of Philip and the pupi 
Aristotle. His personal qualities are illustra 
by his having won the hearts of many peoj 
speaking many BLLaiige loiigues aliu piufeSc 
many diverse religions. Hisadministrativemeasi 
attest his statesmanship no less than his goodn 
His liberation of the Hebrew exiles was the n 
far-reaching beneficent measure ever devised 
a iioaihcn munaiuh, and, along w 11 u the main Le 
and purpose of his life, vindicates his proph 
title,“ The anointed of Jehovah.” 

12. Cyrus and the Jewish Restorati 

The liberation of the Hebrew exiles is not, dire, 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Cyrus which h 
been so far brought to light. But \m chroni- 
states that he H proclaimed pence to nil Babylon 
immediately after hi a entrance into tin* on pi 
and, doubtless, the famous manifesto quoted 
Ezra 1:2-4 was included among the proclatimtit 
In considering the part played by Cyrus in the 
vival of Israel under Persian auspices we n: 
keep in mind: 

(1) The prophecies concerning Cyrus. Am 

these we should not restrict ourselves simpl) 
those passages which directly refer to Cyrus, 
a certain sense the whole of the second part 
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Jah (chaps. 40-66) is conditioned upon his 
rievements, since it is concerned with the return 
Israel from captivity, which he was the means of 
rompIUhmg. We have, however, in the passages 
sc! at the Head of this article distinct and highly 
festive statements about Cyrus and Ins services 
the cause or Jehovah. In Isa. 41:26, the re- 
rkablc announcement Es made: i[ I have raised 
used] up one from the north, and lie is come; 
in the rising of the sun one that calicth upon tny 
no.” This enlarges upon 41:2, 11 Who hath 
ied up one from the east? H The fulfillment is 
n in tiie fact that white Cyrus came originally 
m the east of Babylonia, his advance upon 
t country was made from the north. JloLli of 
se related passages predict his unparalleled 
eer of conquest, while 41:2 also asserts that 
cause of u righteousness ” is the motive of the 
ole career of the God-chosen man, or, in the 
■phet’s own words, of him 11 whom righteousness 
ikons to follow him.” In 44:28 Cyrus is intro* 
;ed in connection with the promised rebuilding 
Jerusalem and the temple. In carrying out 
4 work he is to act as the 41 shepherd 11 of Jeho- 
l, L e., as the ruler and guardian of the people 
Jehovah, all whose pleasure lie is to perform. 
4rd he is called Jehovah’s M anointed,” i. e., he 
; appointed to the kingly oiliec by Jehovah and 
owed with the gifts for such il function. In 
following context irresistible might is attributed 
dm through tile help and presence of the God 
ferae!, uninterrupted mid complete success arc 
Ltteud him, and lie is to fall heir to the uccumu- 
;d treasures of the ancient Babylonian empire 
1-3). All this is to be achieved that Cyrus, 
all the nations to whom Jehovah bad hitherto 
n an unknown God, should learn his name and 
character, and these very surnames of shepherd 
anointed had been given him for the sake of 
ovah’s people (46:8-8). further, the character 
the restoration is sot forth as a deliverance by 
us free mid voluntary (45; 13). 

Z) The spirit and policy of Cyrus. To under- 
id how Gyrus changed the face of western 
a, and particularly how lie brought Israel to its 
i again, wo need to take a backward glance 
r the history of Babylonia and Assyria. The 
litic conception of government, exemplified in 
domination of the Somites, was that of n.bso* 
monarchy, without any properly delegated 
er. All Llie officials of the empire, whether in 
central city or in the dependent slates, were 
e creatures of the king, who himself was the 
gerent of the gods. Moreover, t,he whole 
u hit ion was regarded as tributaries and servants 
his central authority. Hence obedience and 
ice were the functions of every subject of the 
(17) 


great king. How the subject should serve his 
own community, or even the state at large, it did 
not occur to an Assyrian ruler to inquire. The 
peoples of the vassal slutes and conquered com- 
muni ties were thus virtually held as slaves, and if 
they refuged homage and tribute they Were com¬ 
pelled, at tho point of the sword, to contribute 
larger revenues. If they again refused their con¬ 
structive rebellion was punished with tho loss of 
home and country. Tims was instituted the tor* 
ribic system of deportation, whose object was to 
break down the national spirit; for this had no 
right to assert itself as against the sovereignty of 
the king and the gods. Thus Samaria finally lost 
its independent existence. Thus, also, Judah and 
Jerusalem wore apparently obliterated forever. In 
the lands whither the exiles were deported they 
were helpless before the king, and their obedience 
was unquestioned. This was the case even under 
the Chaldean rigimtt of Nebuchadrezzar, who im¬ 
proved upon the old Assyrian system so far that 
he sought to utilize tho talents and skill of the 
exiles rather than to crush out their manhood. 
Cyrus had a different conception of government. 
He knew that the contentment of the subject was 
the essential condition of national prosperity, and 
that to secure such contentment a large measure 
of local freedom was necessary. Hence he en* 
couraged the national aspirations of the peoples 
whom liefomul enthralled under Llie yoke of Baby. 
Ion. How this love of freedom and righteousness 
was providentially used for the einnncgpaticm nf the 
Hebrews we have seen declared in the prophecies 
that have been just cited. 

(3) Cyrus and the returning exiles. This motive 
of Cyrus is shown in his proclamation, recorded in 
Burn 2:2-4, the preface of which (1:1) states that 
Jehovah stirred up his spirit to accomplish the 
restoration of his people. In the manifesto itself 
Cyr.ua says that Jehovah charged him to build his 
house at Jerusalem, and this, the chief object of 
tho new settlement, he commends to the Hebrews 
everywhere in his dominions. Besides he restored 
the snored vessels of the temple which had been 
carried away by Nebuchadrezzar (1:7), furnished 
supplies, protection, and an escort to the expedi¬ 
tion, and made grants of timber and provisions to 
the builders of the temple (3:7), That the enter¬ 
prise was interrupted, even during the reign of 
Cyrus (4:3-5), vras doubtless due to the absence 
of the king in his eastern provinces during the 
later years of his reign. What he could do for 
Israel that he did, and that, from tho human 
standpoint, was practically everything. Without 
Cyrus tile hope of Israel and of tho world would 
have been quenched in the darkness of Babylonian 
bondage (Isa. 42:22; 49:9; 6I:I4).^J. F. McC. 
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DAB'AREH (Josh. 21:28). Th h name is in¬ 
correctly spelt in the A. V., and should be Dab- 

ERATH (q. V.). 

D AB'BASHETH (Heb. tym% dab-beh'-sheth, 
hump), a town on the border of Zebulun (Josh. 
19:11). Its location has not been positively iden¬ 
tified. 

DAB'ERATH (Heb. rfM, daw-ber-ath ', pas¬ 
ture), a Levitical town of Ismichar {Josh. 19:12; 
l Chron* 6:72; Dakar tk, Josh, 21:28). It lay at 
the western foot of Mount Tabor. The present in¬ 
significant village of Deburieh. 

DAGGER (Heb. kheh'-reb), any sharp 

instrument, especially a weapon of war (Judg. 
8:16, 21, 22). See Armor. 

DAGON. See Gods, False. 

DAILY occurs in the A. Y. as the rendering 
of the Gr. ETnovacof, ep-ce^oo'-i&t-os, necessary (Matt. 
6:11; Luke 11:3), so that the phrase really means 
the bread of our fieccm fy be., necessary for m. 

DAILY OFFERING or SACRIFICE. See 

Sacrifice. 

DALAI'AH (1 Chron. 3:24), the same name 
elsewhere more correctly Anglicized Delaiah, 1 
(q. v.). 

DALE, THE KING'S (Heb. ay'-mek , 

deprmlm\ the name of a valley not far from 
Jerusalem and in the valley of Jehoshtiphat, 
where Absalom built a family monument (Gen. 
14:17; 2 Sam. 18:18). It is also called the “vale 
of Shaveh,” 

D ALM ANUTHA (Gr. A dalman- 
oo4hah% a place on the west coast of the Sea of 
Galileo, into parts of which Christ was said to 
have goiie(“ Magdnla,” Mutt. 15:39), Palnmimtim 
itself is mentioned only in Mark 8:10. The place 
js identified with a village called AiiL-el-Burideh 
—the “ cold fountainY The village proper is 
called el-mejdel, possibly the ” Ivuguai-el" ul Jush. 
19:38. 

DALMA'TIA (Gr. Aafyiana, dal-mat-re*>ah) y 
a district east of the Adriatic, being a Roman 
nrovince : a place visited Jby Titus (2 Tim. 4:10). 
According to Rom. 15:19 Faui himself had once 
preached there, the place being referred to as 
Illyricmn. 

DAL'PHON (Heb. dal-fone\ the sec¬ 

ond of the ten sons of Haman, killed by the Jews 
on the thirteenth of Adar (Esth. 9:7), B. 0. about 
509. 

DAM (Heb. ame). The Mosaic code had 
several regulations respecting treatment of par¬ 
ents, even among animals. Thus the young 
animal was to be with its mother seven days 
after birth before it could be sacrificed (Exod. 
22:30 ‘ Lev. 22:27); a lamb was not to be seethed 
in its mother’s milk (Exod. 23:19); a mother bird 
was not to be taken with her young (DouL 22:6, 7), 
DAMAGES, remuneration or restitution pre¬ 


scribed in case of offense against the person, pi 
erty, or name of another. See Law. 

DAM'ARIS (Gr. A dyaptg, dam'-ards, gen 
an Athenian woman converted to Christ lanitj 
Paul’s preaching (Acts 17:34). Chrysostom 
others believed her to have been the wif< 
Dionysius the Areopngite, but apparently fot 
other reason than that she is mentioned with 
in this passage. 

DAMASCENES' (Gr. A ayaoKTpjdg, dan 
kay-nos'), inhabitants of Damascus (2 Cor. 11: 

DAMASCUS (Heb. pb’P. dam-meh'-i 

dar-meh'-sek ; once, 2 Kings It 
pip72 ! l' : T ) doo-meh'-sek ; Gr. A apaatedg, dam-as-k 
said to be the oldest city in the East. 

1, Situation. Damascus lies about sev 
miles from the seaboard, upon the east of A 
Lebanon, and close to the foot of the hills, in 
valley of the Abano, a great plain about twt 
three hundred feet above the sea ami thirty n 
by ten in extent. This plain is called the Ghc 
and is shot all over by the cool, rapid watei 
the Abana, which do equal service in bringing 
and in carrying it way corruption. It Is very 
tile, abounding hi gardens, orchards, and mead 
It is to A burnt that Damascus chiefly owes 
importance and stability. Another impoi 
factor is that the city lies on the border of 
desert, and tlmt she m situated on the nn 
highway from the east to the west. Three i 
roads go forth from her—west, south, ami 
The western, or southwestern, road travel 
Galilee to the Levant and the Kile. The s< 
em, which leaves the city by the ** Gates of G 
takes the pilgrims to Mecca. The eastern is 
road to Bagdad. 

2 . History, Josephus (Ant., i, 6) says 
Damascus was founded by Uz, son of Aram 
is first mentioned in Scripture in connection 
Abraham (Gen. 14:15), whose steward w 
native of the plnpp (15:2). We may gather 
the mime of this person, as well ns from the ? 
meni of Josephus, which connects the city 
the A mi n mans, that it was a Semitic acttlom- 

In the time of David ** tlie Syrians of Dam* 

enn/inr TTq rl Q VlllO' nf 7,ohaVl 

whom David was at war (2 Sam. 8:5; 1 Chron. 1 
but the Syrians were defeated, and David be 
master of the whole territory, garrisoning it 
Israelites (2 Sam. 8:6). In the reign of Sol< 
Rekon (q* v,) became master of Damascus (J l 
11:23-25). The family of Hndnd appears to 
recovered the throne, as wo find Ben-bad* 
league with Buatba of Israel against Asa (1 I 
15:19; 2 Chron. 16:3), and after in league witl 
against Hunslut (1 Kings 15:20). The defeat 
death of Alnib at Riunoth-gftcuri (1 Kings 22:1 j 
enabled the Syrians of Damascus to resum 
offensive. Their bands ravaged Israel durin 
ho ram’s reign and laid siege to Samaria. 

Haznot, the servant of Bendiitdad, murdere 
king (2 Kings 8:15), and was soon after def 
by tii e Assy rito is. H c a ud b is eon w aged auax 
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r against Israel and Judah, but Joash defeated 
Syrians thrice and recovered the cities of 
ael (2 Kings 13:3, 22-25). Jeroboam II (B. 0. 
mt 783) is said to have recovered Damascus 
Kings 14:28). Later (It. 0. about 735) Rosun, 
g of Damascus, and Pckah, king of Israel, 
i untmecessM siege to Jerusalem (2 Kings 
6), hut KlaLli—built by Azarkh in Syrian tor- 
pry—having been taken by ftezin, Alina sought 
aid of Tigluth-pileser {2 Kings 10:7,8). Ream 


In Rom. H:2$, n Me that doubtetn is damned if 
he eat/ 1 i. e., is condemned by conscience and by 
God because he is not satisfied that lie is right in 
so doing. See Punishment, Evsn lasting. 

DAN (Heb. I 1 ?, dawn , judge\ the fifth son of 
Jacob and the first of Bilhah, Rachel’s maid (Gen. 
30:6), B. C. perhaps about 1640. 

1. Personal History. Of the patriarch him¬ 
self no incident is preserved. By the blessing of 





slain, the kingdom of Damascus brought to 
end, the city destroyed, and its inhabitants 
'ted captive into Assyria (v. 9; comp. Amos 
It was long before Damascus recovered 
q this serious blow. We do not know at what 
■ Damascus was rebuilt; but Strabo says that 
as the most famous place in Syria during the 
dan period. At the time of the Gospel his- 
and of the apostle Paul it formed a part of 
kingdom of A ret as (2 Cor. 11:32), an Arabian 
ce, who held ins kingdom under the Homans, 
lie mention of Damascus in the New Testa- 
t is in connection with the conversion and 
istrv of Paul (q. v.). 

AM'MIM. See Eimies-dammim, Pas-bammlm. 
AMNATION {rendering of seveml Greek 
is, denoting judgniwd, destruction, etc.), a word 
l to denote the final loss of the soul, but not 
e always so understood, Tluus, in 2 Pet. 2:1, 
expression “ damnable heresies’* (Gr, aipiattz 
>tta£) means destructiveopinions ; “they that 
4 shall receive to themselves damnation n 
rn 13:2), evidently condemnation, i. e,, from 
rulers. Again, in 1 Cor. 11:28, the damnation 
king from “eating and drinking unworthily ” 
ndemnation (so rendered in v. 84). Just what 
to which the offender may be condemned lies 
God. Some suppose temporal judgments 
j God and the censure of wise and good men. 


Jacob on his deathbed it was settled that Dan and 
Ids oilier sons by ha ml maids should bo legally 
entitled to a portion of the family inheritance. 

2* Tribe of Dan, (1) Numbers. Only one sou 
is attributed to Dan (Gen, 46:23), but it may be 
Observed that “ Hnshirn ” is a plural form, as if 
the name, not or mi individual, but of a family. 
At the exodus the tribe of Dan numbered eixty- 
two thousand seven hundred warriors (Nium 1:39), 
and at the second census sixty-four thousand four 
1 1 ii nd red, hold i i ig tit ei r miik as second. (2) Position 
in camp. Dun’s position in the journey was on 
the north of the tabernacle, with Asher and Naph- 
tali. The standard of the tribe was of white and 
red, and the crest upon it an eagle, the great foe 
to serpents, which had been chosen by the lender 
instead of a serpent, because Jacob had compared 
Dan to a serpent. Aldexer substituted the eagle, 
the destroyer of serpents, as he shrank from carry¬ 
ing an udder upon his flag* (3) Prominent per* 
sons. One who played a prominent part in the 
wanderings was " Ahnlinh, the son of Ahisamnch, 
of the tribe of Dan 11 (Kxod. 31:6, et seq.). Sam¬ 
son was also a Damte (Jndg. 13:2, sq.). (4) Ter* 
ritory. Dan was the hist of the tribes to receive 
his portion, which was the smallest of the twelve. 
It had, however, great natural advantages, was 
very fertile, and had also a line of seacomd, which 
seems to have led them to engage in fishing 
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and commerce, for in the war of Sisera and Barak 
Dan remained in ships (Judg. 5:17). It included 
the cities of Joppa, Lydda, and Ekron. (5) Capture 
of Laish. Crowded by the Amorites from the rich 
lowlands up into the mountains, the Danites turned 
their attention to territory in the north of Pales¬ 
tine. A force of six hundred men was sent, who 
cap Cured and burned Lamb, afterward mb nlldhtg 
it and naming it Dan (Judg. 18:14-29). This city, 
with oiliers, was laid waste by Heu-hadad (1 Kings 
15:20 ; 2 Chron. 16:4), and this is the last mention 
of the place. It is now called Tell el Kady (“mound 
of the judge ”). 

DAN, CAMP OF (Judg. 13:25 ; 18:12, A. Y. 

“ Mahaneh-dan ”), the name given to the district 
in which the Danites pitched before emigrating 
northward ; or perhaps the location of some Danite 
families which remained. 

DAN, CITY OF. 1. Formerly Laish, but 
taken by the Danites and called Dan (q. v.). 

2. There is a reference in Ezek. 27:19 in the 
A. Y. to “ Dan also ” (Ileb. ’pi), but the R. Y. 
has it correctly “ Yedan,” which has been thought 
to be Aden in Arabia, once the chief trading port 
of Arabia before the rise of Mochar. 

“DAN EVEN TO BE'ER-SHE'BA.” Dan 
being the northern boundary of Canaan, and Beer- 
sheba its most southerly town, this proverbial 
saying expressed the extreme length of the land 
(Judg. 20:1; 1 Sam. 3:20, etc.). 

DANCE. This act is usually denoted in He¬ 
brew by some form of khool (^H, to twist), prob¬ 
ably referring to the whirling motions of the 
sacred dances of the Orient (Judg. 21:21, 23 ; 
Psa. 30:11; 1 Sam. 18:6). The word khaw-gag' 
(^fl) means moving in a circle (1 Sam. 30:16), 
while raw-kad / 1 Chron. 15:29, “ Michal 

. . . saw David dancing and playing ”) means to 
skip or leap for joy. Similar in meaning is kaw- 
rar' ft®. 2 Sam. 6:14, 16). In the New Testa-1 
ment “ dance ” is the rendering of khor-os' (x°P°C } 
“ an inclosure for dancing,” Luke 15:25), and 
or-khen'-om-ahee {bpxevopat, literally, to leap, Matt. 
11:17, etc.). 

1. Among the Egyptians the dance con¬ 
sisted mostly of a succession of figures, in which 
the performers endeavored to exhibit a great 
variety of gesture. Men and women danced at 
the same time or in separate parties, but the 
latter were generally preferred from their superior 
grace and elegance. Some danced to slow airs, 
adapted Lu the style ui their movement—the at¬ 
titudes they assumed frequently partook of a grace 
not unworthy of the Greeks—and others preferred 
a lively step, regulated by an appropriate tune. 
Graceful attitudes and gesticulation were the gen¬ 
eral style of their dance, but, as in other coun¬ 
tries, the taste of the performance varied accord¬ 
ing to the rank of the person by whom they w r ere 
employed, or their own skill; and the dance at the 
house of a priest differed from that among the un¬ 
couth peasantry or the lower classes of townsmen. 

It was not customary for the upper orders of 
Egyptians to indulge in this amusement, either in 
public or private assemblies, and none appear to 


have practiced it but the lower ranks of soci 
and those who gained their livelihood by attend 
festive meetings. 

The dresses of the female dancers were lij 
and of the finest texture, showing by their tra 
parent quality the form and movement of 
limbs. They generally consisted of a loose-flow 
robe, reaching to the ankles, occasionally fastei 
tight at the waist, and round the hips was a sir 
narrow girdle, adorned with beads or orname 
of various colors. Slaves were taught dancing 
well as music, and in the houses of the ri 
besides their other occupations, that of danc 
to entertain the family or a party of friends a 
required of them ; and free Egyptians also gaii 
a livelihood by their performances. The dances 
the lower orders generally had a tendency tow, 
n species of pantomime; and the rude peosnn 
were more delighted with ludicrous and extra 
gmit dexterity than with gestures which dispin 
elegance rnul grace. The Egyptians also dun 
at the temples in honor of the gods, and in sc 
processions, as they approached the precincts 
the sacred courts. 

2. The Greeks, though they employed wor 
who practiced music and dancing to entertain 
guests, looked upon the dance as a recreation 
which ah classes might indulge, and an uecompl 
ment becoming a gentleman; and it was als 
Jewish custom for young ladies to dance at pm 
entertainments (Matt. 14:6), as it is at Damas 
and other Eastern towns. 

3. The Romans, on the contrary, were 
from considering it worthy of a limn of rank oi 
a sensible person; arid Cicero Hays: u No r 
who is sober dances, unless he is out of his mi 
either when alone or in any decent society, 
dancing is the companion of wanton couvivhd 
dissoluteness, and luxury, 11 Nor did the Gre 
indulge in it to excess ; and effeminate dance; 
extraordinary gesticulation were deemed iudcc 
in men of character and wisdom. 

4. Hebrew. Among the Jews dancing 
always a favorite social pastime among girl* 
women (Jer. 21:4), imitated by children L playing 
the street (Job 21:11; Matt. 11:1V ; Luke 7: 
and wm engaged hi by female companies in he 
of national joys, especially of victories (1 S: 
18:6) and religious festivities (Exod. 15:20 ; Jr 
21:21). On snail occasions, at least in n 
ancient times, men aiso iesiiiied tiie joy ol t 
hearts by dancing (2 Sum. 6:5, 14). A religi 
meaning belonged also to the torch dance, wl 
arose Inter, by men in the temple on the 1 
evening uf the Feast of *1 ake< nacieo. 1 lie dm 
probably consisted only of circular movemc 
with artless rythmical steps and lively gestie 
tions, the women heating cymbals and Limn. 
(Judg, 11:34). When at national festivities oi 
instruments were played (Bsu. 68:25; 150:4). 
public female dancers, as are frequently foim- 
the modern East, there is not a trace lo be fo 
in Old Testament times. Such dancing as i 
of Herodi«s f B daughter before men at n voluptv 
banquet (Matt- 14:6; Shirk 6:22, sq.) waft first 
traduced among the Jews through the influcnc 
corrupt Greek customs. 

The Jewish dance was performed by the st 
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■paratoly. There is no evidence from sacred his- 
ry that the diversion Was promiscuously enjoyed, 
:cept it might be at the erection of the deified 
if, when, in imitation of the Egyptian festival 
Apis, stf classes of the Hebrews intermingled 
I lie frantic revelry* Jn the sacred dunces, al- 
ougli bo ill sexes «cem to have frequently borne 
part in the procession or chorus, they remained 
distinct and separate companies (P&ft. 68:25; 
)t. 31:13). The dances of the virgins at Shiloh 
ere certainly part of a religious festivity (Judg. 
: 19-2 3). 

A form of religious dancing sometimes made 
ivt of the public worship of the early Christians, 
le custom was borrowed from the Jews, in whose 
lemn processions choirs of young men and 
aidens, moving in time with solemn music, 
ways bore a part. It must not be supposed that 
e “ religious dances ” had any similarity to mod- 
n amusements. They were rather processions, in 
hich all who took part marched in time with the 
r mns which they sung. The custom was very 
rly laid aside, probably because it might have 
d to the adoption of such objectionable dances 
were employed in honor of the pagan deities, 
■ohibitions of dancing as an amusement abound 
the Church fathers and in the decrees of the 
■uneils (Keil, Arch., ii, 282; Wilkinson, Ancient 
gyptians , i, 133-140). 

5. Figurative. Dancing in the Scriptures is 
mbolical of joy in contrast with mourning (Psa. 
>:11, etc.). See Glossary. 

DANGER. See Glossary. 

DANTEL (Heb. daw-nee-yale', God is 

V J ud 9 e )- ^ 

1. The Son of David, the second by Abigail, 
e Carmelitess (1 Chron. 3:1). In the parallel 
,ssage, 2 Sam. 3:3, he is called Chileab. 

2. The celebrated prophet and minister at 

e court of Babylon, whose life and prophecies are 
ntained in the book bearing his name. Nothing 
known of his parentage or family, but he ap- 
■ars to have been of royal or noble descent (Dan. 
3) and to have possessed considerable personal 
dowments (Dan. 1:4). (1) Early life. He was 

ken to Babylon while yet a boy, together with 
ree other Hebrew youths of rank—Hananiah, 
ishael, and Azariah—at the first deportation of 
e people of Judah in the fourth year of Jehoi- 
im (B. C. 604). (2) Enters the king’s service. 
3 and his companions were obliged to enter the 
rvice of the royal court of Babylon, on which 
casion he received the Chaldean name of Belte- 
azzar, according to the Eastern custom when a 
ange takes place in one’s condition of life, and 
ore especially if his personal liberty is thereby 
fected (comp. 2 Kings 23:34; 24:17). Daniel, 
te Joseph, gained the favor of his guardian, and 
is allowed by him to carry out his wise intention 

abstaining from unclean food and idolatrous 
remonies (1:8-16). His prudent conduct and 
•solute refusal to comply with such customs 
;re crowned with the divine blessing and had 
e most important results. Another reason of 
sanitary nature may also be assigned for this 
mperance, as it is probable he was at this time 
idergoing the curative process after emascula¬ 


tion in accordance with the barbarous custom of 
oriental courts. (3) Interprets dreams. After 
three years of discipline Daniel was presented to 
the king, and shortly after he had an opportunity 
of exercising liis peculiar gift (1:17) of inter, 
preting dreams—not only recalling the forgotten 
vision of the king, but also revealing its meaning 
(2:14, sq.). As a reward he was made “ruler 
over the whole province of Babylon ” and “ chief 
of the governors over all the wise men of Baby¬ 
lon ” (2:48). Later he interpreted another of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams to the effect that he was 
to lose for a time his throne, but to be again 
restored to it after his humiliation had been com¬ 
pleted (Dan. 4). (4) In retirement. Under the 

unworthy successors of Nebuchadnezzar Daniel 
appears to have occupied an inferior position 
(Dan. 8:27) and no longer to have been “master 
of the magicians ” (4:8, 9), probably living at Susa 
(8:2). In the first year of King Belshazzar 
(7:1), B. C. about 555, he was both alarmed and 
comforted by a remarkable vision (ch. 7), followed 
by one two years later (ch. 8), which disclosed to 
him the future course of events and the ultimate 
fate of the most powerful empires of the world, 
but in particular their relations to the kingdom of 
God and its development to the great consumma¬ 
tion. (5) Restored to office. He interpreted the 
handwriting on the wall which disturbed the feast 
of Belshazzar (5:10-28), and, notwithstanding his 
bold denunciation of the king, the latter ap¬ 
pointed him the “third ruler of the kingdom” 
(5:29). After the fall of Babylon Darius ascended 
the throne and made Daniel the first of the “ three 
presidents ” of the empire (6:2). In deep humilia¬ 
tion and prostration of spirit he then prayed to 
the Almighty in the name of his people for for¬ 
giveness of their sins and for the divine mercy in 
their behalf; and the answering promises which 
he received far exceeded the tenor of his prayer, 
for the visions of the seer were extended to the 
end of Judaism (ch. 9). (6) Persecution. His eleva¬ 
tion to the highest post of honor and the scrupu¬ 
lous discharge of his official duty aroused the envy 
and jealousy of his colleagues, who conspired 
against him. They persuaded the monarch to pass 
a decree forbidding anyone for thirty days to offer 
prayer to any person save the king. For his dis¬ 
obedience the prophet was thrown into a den of 
lions, but was miraculously saved and again raised 
to the highest posts of honor (ch. 6). (7) Patriot¬ 

ism. He lived to enjoy the happiness of seeing 
his people restored to their own land, and though 
his advanced age would not allow him to be among 
those who returned to Palestine, yet did he never 
for a moment cease to occupy his mind and heart 
with his people and their concerns (10:12). At 
the accession of Cyrus he still retained his pros¬ 
perity (1:21; 6:28). (8) Visions. In the third 

year of Cyrus he had a series of visions, in which 
he was informed of the minutest details respect¬ 
ing the future history and sufferings of his nation 
to a period of their true redemption through 
Christ, as also a consolatory notice to himself to 
proceed calmly and peaceably to the end of his 
days, and then await patiently the resurrection of 
the dead (chaps. 10-12). It is not worth while to 
mention here the various fables respecting the 
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later life and death of Daniel, as all accounts are 
vague and confused. 

Character. In the prophecies of Ezekiel men¬ 
tion is made of Daniel as a pattern of right¬ 
eousness (14:14, 20) and wisdom (28:3), and, 
since Daniel was still young at that time (B. C. 
694-588), some have thought that another prophet 
must be referred to. But Daniel was con¬ 
spicuous for purity and knowledge at a very 
early age (Dan. 1:4, 17, 20), and he was probably 
over thirty years of age at the time of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy. 

3. A priest of the family of Ithamar who re¬ 
turned from the exile with Ezra (Ezra 8:2), B. C. 
about 457. He is probably the same with the 
priest Daniel who joined in the covenant drawn 
up by Nehemiah (Neh. 10:6), B. C. 445. 
DANIEL, BOOK OF. See Bible, Books of. 

DAN'ITE (Judg. 13:2; 18:1, 11 ; 1 Chron. 12: 
35), one of the tribe of Dan (q. v.). 

DAN-JA'AN (Heb. dawn yah'-an, 

2Sam.24:6). The LXX. and the Vulgate read “Dan 
in the woods.” Opinions differ as to whether this 
is identical with Dan or Laish, or the ancient site 
called Danian in the mountains above Khan en- 
Nakura, south of Tyre, or a place near Gilead. 

DAN'NAH (Iieb. T "3*1, dan-naw', murmuring), 
a city in the mountains of Judah, about eight 
miles from Hebron (Josh. 15:49). 

DA'RA (Heb. 25*3, daw-rah'), a contracted or 
corrupt form (1 Chron. 2:6) of the name Darda 
( q. v.). 

DAK/DA (Heb. dar-dah ', pearl of 

knowledge ), a son of Mahal, one of the four men 
of great fame for their wisdom, but surpassed by 
Solomon (1 Kings 4:31), B. C. before 960. In 
1 Chron. 2:6, however, the same four names occur 
again as “ sons of Zerah,” of the tribe of Judah, 
with the slight difference that Darda appears as 
Dara. Although the identity of these persons 
with those in 1 Kings 4 has been much debated, 
they are doubtless the same. 

DARinJS (Gr. A apetoz, hence the Roman and 
modern form of the name; Oid Persian Ddraya- 
va'ush; Heb. This name is borne by 

three personages in the Old Testament. 

1. Darius Hystaspes (Ezra 4:5, 24; 5:5-7; 
6*1 12 15; Hag 1*1; 9.-10- 7,aoh 1-1 7= 7:11 

the restorer of the Persian empire founded by 
Cyrus the Great (see Cyrus). Cyrus was suc¬ 
ceeded in 529 B. C. by his son Cambyses, who 
possessed his father’s adventurous spirit without 
his commanding genius. He added tirst Phoenicia 
and Cyprus, and afterward Egypt, to the new em¬ 
pire, but failed in attempting to carry out imprac¬ 
ticable schemes of conquest, in North Africa and 
Ethiopia. Encouraged by these disasters to Cam¬ 
byses a pretender seized the throne, claiming 
that be was Smerdis, the deceased younger son of 
Cyrus, who had not long survived his father’s 
death. Cambyses, despairing of success against 
the usurper, put an end to his own life while on 
his homeward march. The impostor, after a reign 
of a few months, was dethroned by Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, in 521 B. C., who headed an in¬ 


surrection of the nobles against him. Darius w 
apparently the rightful heir to the throne, beii 
descended, collaterally with Cyrus, from the a 
eient royal line of Persis. The reign of Dari 
belongs more to general than to Bible histor 
but as he had great influence on the history 
the world, as well as upon the fortunes of t 
Jews, we must notice the leading stages of 1 
career. Por our information we are indebted n 
only to the Greek historians, but to Ms own inscri 
tions, written in the Old Persian cuneiform ; 
phabet, whose decipherment also gave the key 
the more ancient and complex Assyrian and Bat 
Ionian system of ideograms and syllable sigi 
(1) Period of revolt. The genius for univert 
rule possessed by Cyrus, his power of conciliatic 
his generosity and tolerance, had kept his lietei 
geneous empire in peace and contentment for se 
enteen years after the submission of the Lydia 
and Greeks of Asia Minor and nine years after t 
capture of Babylon. But during the reign 
Cambyses discontent and misrule prepared t 
way for open revolt, which at the accession 
Darius was carried on in all parts of his domi 
ions. To name the disaffected districts won 
simply be to enumerate the provinces of the e] 
pire, or, more summarily, the countries of whi 
it was originally composed. Persia proper, Su 
ana (Elam), Media, Babylonia, Assyria, Armen 
Parthia, Hyrcania, with less known regions to t 
east, revolted successively or concurrently, wh 
the governors of Asia Minor and Egypt quiel 
assumed their independence. But the energy ai 
military skill of Darius everywhere prevailed, a 
the whole formidable uprising was quelled aft 
six years’ work of stern repression, so that by 5 
B. C. the sole authority of Persia was recogniz 
in all the lands that had been subdued by Cyr 
and Cambyses. (2) Period of reorganizatic 
Cyrus had made it his policy to interfere as liti 
as possible with the modes of government follow 
by his several subject states. For example, 
many countries the native kings were confirm 
and encouraged in their autonomous ndministi 
tion upon the payment of a reasonable tribui 
and in the smaller states native governors look 
after the royal revenues and at the same tii 
ruled their people in accordance with traditioi 
methods. This whole system was changed 
Darius, who abolished the local kingdoms ai 
nrinninalitips divided the whole emnire into u 
trapies,” each satrap being a Persian official wi 
supreme authority in civil affairs, and a division 
the imperial army to support him and mainta 
the government against all outside attacks. Judg 
were also appointed with fixed circuits, and a si 
tern of posts was established, with royal roads e 
tending everywhere for the transmission of d 
patches and rescripts to and from the capital eiti 
of Susa or Persepolis. Notice that this govei 
mental system was an advance on the old Assyri, 
despotism, in that the sovereign ruled by delegat 
power, while still falling short of the represent 
tive systems that had their origin in the Gre< 
republics. What is of particular importance 
Bible readers is the application of the system 
Palestine. There the returning exiles expect 
to found an autonomous princedom, but und 
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rius there was erected instead the Persian prov- 
■e of Judah, with imperial supervision over mat- 
s civil and religious. (3) Period of foreign 
iquests. Not content with the empire that fell 
him by succession, Darius planned and carried 
; vast schemes of foreign conquest. The most 
portant of these were the acquisition, about 512 
C., of northwestern India, and the subjection, 
nit 508 B, 0*, of the coast land between the 
sporus and the Grecians tate of Thessaly. By 
i former the navigation of the lower Indus was 
itrolled and the trade of India opened up by 
y of the Persian Gulf, with an enormous increase 
the imperial revenue. The expedition which 
■omplished the latter result crossed the Bos- 
*us, conquered maritime Thrace and Macedonia 
1 the adjacent territory of the warlike Scythians 
the north, whose inroads were a continual men- 
to the Asiatic provinces. Thus the 
*sian dominions now extended from the 
tens us to the borders of northern Greece 
1 11 from India even unto Ethiopia” (Estlu 
). (4j Period of the Grecian wars. These, 
is well known, were precipitated by dis- 
bailees among the Greeks of the Asiatic coast, 
i revolt of the subject cities, in 501 B. C., was 
■ported for a time by the European states 
Athens and Eretrla. It lasted till 494 11. C., 

I after its complete suppression steps were im- 
Jmttdy taken by Darius for vengeance upon the 
signers. The first great expedition by land 
I sea, in 493, did not quite reach its destina- 
i, and the second by sea, in 490, was frustrated 
the world-famous defeat at Marathon. These 
(editions were led by generals of Darius, and 
made plans for a third which he was to corn- 
id in person. A revolt in Egypt, in 487, and 
own death, in 486, put an end to the designs, 
was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the Ahasuerus 
he Book of Esther, whose mother was a daugh- 
of Cyrus the Great. (5) Darius and the Jews, 

; exiles who returned under the protection of 
us (537 B. C.), having begun their political and 
gious life at Jerusalem, were thwarted in their 
tvts to rebuild the temple by the Samaritans 
other adversaries, who accused them of in- 
ue and sedition against the Persian govern- 
lt. Cyrus, being occupied with his eastern 
■s, did not take upon himself to interfere for 
prosecution of the work. I tin successor, Carn¬ 
es, had little sympathy with his struggling sub- 
s* Thus the restoration of the sanctuary, so 
iiilml in all ways to the progress of the tiLite 
on, was delayed for seventeen years (Ezra 
I). The accession of Darius gave new hope to 
leaders of the Jews. In 520 B. C. the prophets 
5 gai and Zechariali stirred up the people to 
3wed efforts, and under their inspiration Zerub- 
el, the civil leader of the colony, set earnestly 
■vork (Ezra 5 1, 2). An appeal to Darius by 
tenai, the satrap of Syria (Ezra 5:3-17), em- 
ying a memorial from the leaders of the Jews, 
ilted in the confirmation of their contention 
. their proceedings were not only lawful, but 
uilty carried on under royal authority. Darius 
e orders that search should lie made, with the 
lit that in Ecbatana the edict of Cyrus was 
id containing all that the Jews had claimed 
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(Ezra 6:1-5). Darius therefore made a new proc¬ 
lamation insisting that no obstacle should be puc 
in the way of the people of Jerusalem; that the 
building of the temple should be forwarded; that 
interference with the work should be a capital of¬ 
fense, and that contributions should be made in 
money and goods from the king’s local revenues- 
toward the expenses of the restoration (Ezra 6:6— 
12). Accordingly the satrap and his officers with 
all diligence carried out the orders of Darius 
(6:13, sq.), with the result that the temple was fin¬ 
ished and dedicated in the sixth year of Darius 
(516 B. C.). 

2. Darius the Mede (Dan. 5:31; 9:1; 11:1) 
is written, by the mistake of a scribe, for Gobrvas, 
the general of Cyrus who took Babylon in July, 
538 B. C. (see Cyrus). Eor four months, until the 
entry of Cyrus, he acted as governor of Babylon, 

iifi!£T7<HE<Tr?<s<K 

Signature of Darius. 

though he was never king. He was also a “ Mede,” 1 
not a Persian in the strict sense, since the inscrip¬ 
tions call him “Gubaru of CtatLum,” this country 
being the home of an ancient people (the 14 Goyim ” 
of Gen. 14:1) living on the western slope of the 
mountains of Media, northeast of Babylonia. It is 
impossible to make any other identification. Cyrus 
himself became king of Babylon after the occu¬ 
pation, so that there is no room for any other 
hypothetical monarch. As to Darius Hystaspes 
(see above), be did not become king of either 
Babylon or Persia till 521 B. C., eight years after 
the death of Cyrus. He was also in one sense a 
“Mede,” but was descended from the ancient 
royal line of the Persians. 

3. Darius the Persian (Neh. 12:22). This 
was Darius Codomannus, the last king of Persia 
(B. C. 336-330), whose empire was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great. He was a contemporary of 
the high priest Jaddua, who is referred to in the 
same verse. Thus the Bible brings before us nearly 
all the notable kings of Persia, from first to last. 
—J. F. McC. 

DARKNESS (Heb. kho-shek\ the 

dark ; Gr. ok6toq, skot'-os\ in the physical sense, 
is specially noticed, on three occasions, in the 
Scriptures: 

1. At the period of creation, when darkness, it 
is said, “was on the face of the deep,” the dis¬ 
pelling of which, by the introduction of light, was 
the commencement of that generative process by 
which order and life were brought out of primeval 
chaos (Gen. 1:2-4). 

2. The plague of darkness in Egypt (Exod. 10: 
21), “ darkness that might be felt.” See Plagues 
or Egypt. 

3. The awful moment of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
when “ from the sixth hour there was darkness 
over all the land unto the ninth hour ” (Matt, 27: 
45). Some, chiefly ancient writers, have insisted 
upon rendering “over all the earth,” and account 
for it by an eclipse of the sun. But an eclipse of 
the sun could not be visible to the whole world. 
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and, moreover, there could not have been an 
eclipse, for it was the lime of full moon, when the 
moon could not come between the Sim and the 
^arth. The darkness would, therefore, seem to 
have been confined to Palestine, and may have 
been caused by an extraordinary and preternatural 
obstruction of the light of the sun by the sulphur¬ 
ous vapors accompanying the earthquake which 
then occurred. 

The “thick darkness where God was” (Exod. 
20:21) was doubtless the “thick darkness” in 
which “ the Lord said he would dwell ” (1 Kings 
8:12), and bus reference to the cloud upon the 
mercy seat, “ Cloud mid darkness are round about 
him n (Psa. O'?:2) refers to the inscrutability of the 
divine nature and working. The darkness con¬ 
nected with the coming of the Lord (Isa. 13:9, 10; 
Joel 2:3 i ; Matt. 24:29, etc.) has reference to the 
judgments attendant on his advent. 

Figurative. Darkness is used as symbol!cat 
of ignorance and spirit mil blindness (Isn, 5>;2; 
John 1:5; I John 2:8, etc.)* With respect to the 
gloom associated with darkness it becomes signif¬ 
icant of sorrow and distress; hence, 11 the day of 
darkness” is the time of calamity and trouble 
(Joel 2:2). Isa, 8:22; 0:2; 18:10, eta, refer to 
the unlightcd streets pf Eastern countries, and 
indicate the despair mul wretchedness of the 
lost. Darkness affording a covering for the per¬ 
formance of evil, “ the works of darkness ” (Eph. 
5:11) is employed to designate the more flagrant 
exhibitions of unrighteousness. , Darkness is used 
fo represent the state of the dead (Job 10:21; 
18 : 18 ). 

DAR'KON (Heb. fplU dar-kone ', derivation 
uncertain), one whose " children,” or descendants, 
were among the “servants of Solomon" who re¬ 
turned from Babylon with Zembbabcl (Earn 2:56 ; 
Keh. 7:58), B. C.’about 458. 

DARLING (Heb. TIT, yaw-kheed'; united, 
only , hence beloved; Psa. 22:20; 35:17), one’s 
self. See Glossary. 

DART, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words, meaning an arrow or light spear. 
The Hebrews are supposed to have discharged the 
arrow while on fire, to which allusion may be made 
jnDeut. 32:23,42; Psa. 7:13; 120:4; Zech. 9:14; 
Eph. 6:16. See Armor. 

D A'THAN (Heb. in 1 !, daw-thawn'. of a spring, 
or wdl) t a Eeubenite chieftain, fieia of Eli ah, who 
joined the conspiracy of Korah, the Levitc, and, 
with his accomplices, was swallowed up by an 
earthquake (Num. 10:1, sq.; 26:9; Dent. 11:6; 
Psa. 106:17), B. C. about 1190. 

DAUGHTER (Heb. na, bath, feminine of "5 ( 
baste, Mttt ; (*\\ 0vy6r?/p, thoo-galf+air) is used in 
Scripture, Illce son, with some latitude. In addi¬ 
tion to its usual and proper sense of daughter, 
born or adopted, it is used to designate « step* 
sister , niece, or any female descendant (Gen, 20:12; 
24:48; Num. 25:1; Dent- 23:17). More generally 
still it is imed of the female branch of a family, 
or female portion nf community, ns “ the daugh¬ 
ters of Maab,” of “the Phi lift tines, 11 “of An von ” 
{Hum* 25:1; 2 Sam. 1:20; Luke 1:5). Small 
towns were called daughters of neighboring huge 


mother cities, as “ Heshbon and all her daughtei 
(Num. 21:25, marg.); so Tyre is called the daugh 
of Zidon (Isa. 23:12). 

Cities were commonly personified as worn 
and so, naturally, had the designation given 
them of daughters of the country to which t] 
belonged, as “daughter of Zion,” “daughter 
Jerusalem ” (Isa, 37:22, etc.). The Condition 
daughters, that is, of young women, in the East,tf 
employments, duties, etc., may be gathered fr 
various parts of the Scriptures, and seems to In 
borne but little resemblance to that of yoi 
women of respectable parentage among ourseli 
Rebekah drew and fetched water; Rachel k 
sheep, as did the daughters of Jethro, though 
was a priest, or a prince, of Midinn. They auj 
intended and performed domestic services for 
family* Tamar, though a king’s daughter, ha 
bread; and the same of others* 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW (Heb. , 

lav/; Gr. vvyfn], noomf-fay), means, literally 
bride , and is applied to a son’s wife. 

DA'VID.—1. Name and Family. (E 

or Tl^, daw-veed', affectionate , or belov 

The second king of Israel. 

Prom the subjoined register we lenru ftev 
facts of importance* David’s father, Jesse, 
partly of MoabitUh origin, being the grand boi 
ltoi ik and Ruth. His mothers name is imkno 
and “ all we know of her character is derived f: 
two brief allusions to her in the poetry of 
sou, froth which we may gather that she we 
godly woman, whose devotion to God's ser 
David commemorates as at once n token of G 
favor to himself and a stimulus to him to co 
crate himself to God (Psa, 80:1 ll; 110:10) ” (Kb 
David, horn ill Beth lehem (1 Sum* 16:1 ; 2 £ 
5:d) t B* C. 1630, was the youngest of seven t 
(or eight if we admit Ellhu, mentioned in 
Syriac and Arabic Versions), His sisters v 
Zemin h and Abigail, though they lire not exp re 
called the daughters of Jesse ■ find Abigail (2 fc 
17:25) is called iho daughter of Naiiasii (q. 
As the youngest of the family he may have 
mijL received the which hr:it appear: 

him, of .David, the Darling. Perhaps for 
same reason he was never inti mute with 
brethren. The familiarity which he lost with 
brothers he gained with his nephews, the t 1 

n i . - i n *1 _ __ .1 cl. . *^_. 

tuns WJ. Ills SIDbUi iJCJ. UJ.au, auu v-'ii'j evil '--A 

sister Abigail, 

2 . Early History. (1) As shepherd. Bi 

elder brothers David seems to have been heh 
«nu>b anteonij and to him was allotted The hui 
i >ffic e of to ndi ng th e flock $. W h 1 lc t! i n a oeeii 
he beguiled the time with music, and as a i 
strel gained considerable renown (1 Sam. 10 
One inddeni alouo uf his solitary shephern 
has come down to us—his conflict with the lion 
the bear in defense of his father’s flocks 
34-361 (2) Anointed as Saul 3 a successor. A 
the rejection of Saul the Lord commanded Sm 
to go to Beth-lchcm mid anoint one of the m 
Jesse as king. lie therefore took a heifer, 1 
to Beth dehorn, and summoned Jesse and his 
to the sacrifice. The heifer was killed* and 
party were waiting to begin the feast. As 
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ns appeared before Samuel, beginning with the 
lest, he was restrained by divine intimation 
)m choosing them. Seven had thus passed by, 
d Samuel said unto Jesse, “Are here all thy 
ildren ? ” Jesse replied, “ There remaineth yet 
e youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” 
obedience to the command of the prophet David 
ls sent for. Soon there entered a youth, ruddy, 
d withal of a beautiful countenance and goodly 
look to. “And the Lord said, Arise, anoint 


dismay of his countrymen—hears the reward pro¬ 
posed by the king—is introduced to Saul—under¬ 
takes the combat. Rejecting Saul’s armor, which 
he finds too cumbersome, he takes only his shep¬ 
herd’s staff, a satchel (in which he places five 
smooth stones from a brook), and a sling. A col¬ 
loquy takes place between the two combatants, 
after the manner of ancient warfare, and the 
giant advances. David, placing a stone in his 
sling, sends it whizzing to its mark in the forehead 


DAVID’S FAMILY REGISTER. 

Elimelecli to Naomi (Ruth l: l). 


Salmon 
or Sat mail 
(Ihitli -i; an, 21; 
1 L'broil* 2: 11). 


Boaz to RiltJlJO Million 
I (Until-i: 10). 
ObttlCRutli 4: KJ, 17). 


t 

UmL, to Orpah. 


(2 Sam. 17; 25) Nahash to unknown ? to Jesse.* 


Jonni 


.than 


(1 Chron. 27: 32). 


1 


T 


Zenilali Abigail to KKa1>, 

O Chron* Jetberor KllEii 
2: 10)* Ira? (l rlirttn. (1 Chron. 

2; 17: 27:18). 

VLH0& 


bisliul. Joab. AsahaL Ainasa. AbihailtoRe- 

I lioboam (2 Clir, 
11 : 19 ). 

Ktobiulf&U 
(1 Chron. 

27;?). 


Sim mm nti. 

Si Li in i tia* 
Shin wall 
(2 Sfltn* 

21 s 2 l>. 


, RnJilnl Ozlam liine 

(liuel. Jo- (Asam, is not 

Hi'iOmii, Joaoplmm given, 
4nL. unless 

8, 1 ; 8,1). 13111m, 

fiel. syr, and 

Bwuld). Arab., 

1 Chron. 
£; 16 *) 




ID. 


Jonahinn 
(2 Sei hi* 2l; 21; 

l Citron. 27 : 

S3). (Na Mina Y 
Jerome, Qit+ fieb.>tm 
1 sain. 12 :W.j 


Joimddh 
ts Srui i, 
13; 3). 


Joel? 

< Jett) me, 
Qti. /Mk, 
oil i OHtoit. 
it;s$.) 


* The list of Jesse's children is given in 1 Chron. 2:13-16. 


n : for this is he. Then Samuel took the horn 
oil, and anointed him in the midst of his breth- 
l : and the Spirit of the Lord came upon David 
im that day forward.” It is not probable that 
muel said anything at that time about the mean- 
; and object of the anointing, but possibly before 
ving communicated all to David and Jesse 
1:1-13), B. C. about 1013. 

3. His Relations with Saul. (1) Introduc- 
n. With the rejection of Saul on the part of 
d the Spirit of Jehovah departed from him, 
i ail evil spirit from Jehovah troubled him. 
hen Saul’s attendants noticed the mental ail- 
nts of the king they advised him to let the 
1 spirit be charmed away by music, and recom- 
nded David as minstrel. David appeared at 
irt, and “ when the evil spirit from God was 
on Saul, David took his harp and played; so 
il was refreshed and was well, and the evil 
rit departed from him” (1 Sam. 16:14-23). 
Slays Goliath, After Saul’s condition improved 
vid probably returned to Beth-leliem. While 
i armies of the Philistines and of Israel are en- 
nped in “the terebinth” valley Goliath, a Philis- 
e of gigantic stature and clothed in complete 
nor, insults the comparatively defenseless Is- 
■lites, among whom the king alone appears to 
well armed (17:38 ; comp. 13:20). No one 
i be found to take up the challenge. At this 
icture David appears in the camp, sent by Jesse 
<h food for his brethren. He hears the chal- 
ge, now made for the fortieth time—sees the 


of his opponent, who falls with his face to the 
ground. Rushing forward he takes the sword of 
Goliath and cuts off his head (17:1-61). Two 
trophies long remained of the battle—one, the 
huge sword of the Philistine, which was hung up 
behind the ephod of the tabernacle at Nob 
(21:9); the other the head of Goliath, which Da¬ 
vid took to Jerusalem (17:54). (3) In Saul’s 

family. When David went forth to meet the 
Philistine Saul inquired of Abner about him. 
Abner professed ignorance, and David was, there¬ 
fore, upon his return, brought before Saul and 
questioned. He gave the name of his father and, 
in all probability, further information respecting 
himself and family, as the words of ch. 18:1 seem 
to indicate a protracted conversation. “And Saul 
took him that day, mid would let him go no 
more home to Ins fathers house ” (17:55-18:2). 
(4) Jonathan’s friendship, It was at this inter* 
view that Jonathan found his heart drawn toward 
David, mid, in the graphic language of Scripture, 
“ his son! wiih knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.* 1 He soon 
made known his love, and the two young men en¬ 
tered into a covenant of friendship, which was in 
the highest degree honorable to both, and which, 
in the case of Jonathan, calls forth our admira¬ 
tion and regard. As a sign and pledge of his 
friendship Jonathan gave David his clothes and 
armor (18:1-4). This seems to have been a very 
common custom in ancient times (compare the 
exchange of armor made by Glaucus and Diomedea 
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Homer’s Iliad, vi, 230). (5) Saul's jealousy. David 
conducted himself with great prudence, and Saul 
placed him above the men of war, and made him 
one of their commanders. Probably some days, 
if not weeks, after David’s victory over Goliath 
the Israelites returned from pursuing and plun¬ 
dering the Philistines. Then “ the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing to meet King Saul, with tabrets, with joy, 
and with instruments of music. And the women 
answered one another as they played, and said, 
Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands.” These words aroused the jealousy 
of Saul, who eyed David asknnee and plotted 
his destruction (18:5-9), He attempted to take 
David’s life with n javelin, but failed (vers. 10, U). 
Afraid of David, because the Lord was with him, 
Saul removed him from his immediate presence 
by appointing him a captain over a thousand. 


Bui Daviu behaved so wisely iliai all Israel and 
Judah came to love him as a leader, which fact 
only increased Saul’s animosity (vers. 12-16). Al¬ 
though he had promised to give his daughter 
(Merab) to the slayer of Goliath, he now offered 
her Daviu emy on cunuhiuii of fumre service, 
hoping for his destruction at the hands of the 
Philistines. Even then he broke his promise and 
gave his daughter to Adriel, the Meholathite 
(vers. 17-19). Learning of David’s love for Miehal, 
“ Saul said, I will give him her, that she may he a 
snare to him.” The condition was that David 
should slay a hundred Philistines, with the hope 
that he would fall in the attempt. David slew 
two hundred of the enemy, and received Miehal 
for his wife (v. 20, sq.). Saul still followed up 
his persecution, but David had two faithful friends 
at court—Jonathan and Miehal. Warned by the 
one of Saul’s purpose to kill him, and assisted by 
the other, he escaped by night (19:1-18) and 
became a fugitive. 

4. A Fugitive. David saw Jonathan no more 
except by stealth. Miehal was given in marriage 


to another (Phaltiel), and was not restored to Dai 
until after Saul’s death. (1) With Samuel. Dai 
fled to Samuel at Ramah, and reported to him 
that Saul had done. He, doubtless, sought adv 
from the prophet, and desired to strengthen hi 
self by intercourse with him for the troubles tl 
still awaited him. He and Samuel went and dw 
in Naioth. Saul, learning of David’s whereabou 
sent messengers to take him ; but the three co 
panics, as soon as they came into the presence 
the prophets, were completely disarmed, they the 
eel ves pro} 1 1 ic syi ng, Sft til a ftc rw a. td w cut to R an: 
and made inquiry at Scehn for Samuel and Duv 
The Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he w< 
prophesying to Xaiotlt (1 Sam. 1 ft: 1 ft, sq.), (2) Ci 
suite Jonathan. David fled to Ruinuh, imd a see 
interview with Jonathan confirmed the alarm 
ready excited by Saul’s endeavor to seize him the 
and he now determined to leave his native coun 
and take refuge at : 
court of his enemy, 
and Jonathan renev 
their covenant 
friendship, and 
friend dismissed 1 
in peace (cli. 5 
(3) Visits Nob. Da 
repaired to Nob, 
seat of the tabernai 
partly to obtain f( 
and weapons, and pai 
to have an intervi 
with the high pri< 
On the pretext ol 
secret mission fr 
Saul he gained an 
swer from the ora< 
some of the cor 
crated bread, and 
sword of Goliath ( 
1-9). (4) Flees 

Gath. David, for f 
of Saul, repaired 
A (flush, king of Gr 
but it being in: 
known to ilic king Lhai hu was the slayer of C 
ath, David feigned madness. The king thereu] 
dismissed him from his presence, and David 
came an outlaw (21:10-16). 

5. As an Outlaw. (1) In Adullam. He 

paired Lu the eave of Ad a j lam, v. in A; he maL 

headquarters. There came to him here his brt 
ren and his father’s house, together with oth 
(who were in distress or imd creditors, or w 
dAsutiefied with the government of Snul). u 
they numbered about four hundred men (1 Si 
22:1, 2). (2) In the hold. His next move was i 
stronghold, either the mountain afterward cal 
Ilerodiimi, close to Adulhmi, or lire iWtue-ss eai 
by Josephus the Greet zed form oF 

Hebrew word J/afeeff (1 Sam. 22:4, 5; 1 Ghi 
12:16), in the neighborhood of lCmgedi. W1 
there he had located bis aged patents, for the s: 
of greater security, beyond the Jordan, with tl 
ancestral kinsmen of Moab (l Sam, 22:3, 4). 
so doing he was probably influenced by his 
membranceof the fact that Naomi and her fan 
had found in that land a place of sojourn, j 
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at Ruth, his ancestress, was herself a Moabitess. 
le neighboring king, Nil hash, of Ammon, also 
jated him kindly (2 Pam. 1U:2). Here occurred 
e daring exploit of the three hmucs who faced 
ath to procure water from the well of Beth- 
iem, and David’s chivalrous answer (1 Chron. 

: 16-19 ; 2 Sam. 23:14-17). He was joined here 
two separate bauds; one, a little body of eleven 
rce Gradite mountaineers, who swam the Jordan 
flood time to reach him (1 Chron. 12:8-15); the 
ler a detachment of men from Judah and Ben- 
nin under his nephew Amnsni, who henceforth 
ached himself to David’s fortunes (l Chron, 12: 
-18). (3) In Keilah. At the warning of God 
lied into the forest of Hnveth (somewhere in 
i hills of Judah), ami then again felt in with the 
ills tines, and again, apparently advised by God 
Sam, 23:4), lie made a descent on their foraging 
itiea and relieved Kelt ah, in which he took np 
abode. While there, now for the first time in 
ortified town of his own, he was joined by a new 
1 roost important ally—Abmthar, the last sur¬ 
er of the house of Ithamar. By this time the 
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r hundred who had joined him at Adultom 
:2) had swelled to six hundred (2:1:1-13). (4) In 
h and Maori, The situation of David was now 
nged by the appearance of Saul himself on the 
ne. Apparently the danger was toe great for 
little army to keep together. They escaped 
n Kedah, and dispers^i 11 whithersoever they 
Id go,” among the fastnesses of Judah, Hence- 
h it becomes difficult to follow his movements 
i exactness, partly from ignorance of the lo- 
ties, partly because the same event seems to 
twice narrated. But thus much we discern: 
is in the wilderness of Ziph. While here he 
visited by Jonathan, who encouraged hint and 
;wod the covenant between them (23:10-18), 
« (or twice) the Ziphites betray his movements 
'im I (2o: 1H; 20:1), From thence Saul literally 
ts him like n partridge, the treacherous Ziph- 
beating the bushes before him, end three 
tsaiul men stationed to catch even the print of 
footsteps on the hills (23:14, 22; 21:11; 26:2, 
David finds himself driven to the extreme 
-h of Judah, in the wilderness of Maon. On 
. if not three, occasions the pursuer end pur- 
L catch sight of each other (23:25-29 ; 24:1-22; 
26). Or the first of these escapes the memory 
long preserved in the name of the Rock of 
sions,” given to the cliff down one side of 
■ h David climbed while Saul was surrounding 
hid on the other side (23:23-29), when he was 
lenly called away by the cry of a Philistine 
stun. On another occasion Saul, while seek¬ 


ing David in the wilderness of En-gedi, entered a 
cave for a natural necessity, not knowing that 
David and his men were concealed there. David 
cut olT the skirt of Saul’s Jong robe. Ho made 
the deed known, and expostulated with the king 
far Ids treatment of him, whereupon reconciliation 
a nd m U Urn 1 f o rgi YCWC83 fbl I owed (24:1, eij.), T [ ie 
third was in the wilderness farther south, David 
pencil rated into the camp by night, mid earned off 
the cruse of water and the well-known royal spear 
of San I (26:7, 11, 12). T hoi n te rv lew Ui a { fol lo wt hI 
was the last between David and Saul. (6) David 
and Naha!. While he was in the wilderness of 
Muon occurred David’s adventure with Kabul, in¬ 
structive as showing his mode of Carrying on the 
freebooter’s life, mid his marriage with Abigail 
(25:2-42), IIis marriage with Ahinoam, from dot- 
reel, also in the same neighborhood (Josh. 15:55, 
50), seems to have taken place a short time be¬ 
fore (1 Sam. 25:43; 27:3; 2 Sam. 3:2). 

8. Service \md$r Achish, Wearied with 
his wandering life, he at last crosses the Philistine 
Frontier, not, as before, in the capacity of a fugi¬ 
tive, hut the chief of a powerful band—Ids six 
hundred men now grown into an organized force, 
with their wives and families around them (I Bum, 
27:3,4). (1) Receives Ziklag. After the mnmiet of 
Eastern potentates, Achish gave him, for his sup¬ 
port, a oily—Zilriag, on the frontier of Philistin 
(27:6). There we meet with the first note of time 
in David's life. He was settled there for a. year 
and four months (27$$), ami his increasing impor¬ 
tance is indicated by the fact that a body of Ken- 
jamite archers and sliugers, twenty-two of whom 
are specially named, joined him from the very tribe 
of his rival (1 Chron, 12:1-7). During his stay he 
may possibly have act] ui rod the knowledge of 
military organisation and weapons of war (1 Sam, 
13:19-2,3), in which the Philistines surpassed the 
Israelites, and in which ho excelled all the pre¬ 
ceding rulers of Israel David could not on joy 
the protection of Achish without rendering him 
service. So lie fell upon the tribes of the southern 
desert of Bhur, toward the confines of Egypt, the 
Geshmites, tho Gczritcs, and the Amalckitcs, mid 
exhibited their spoil to Achish as having been 
won in the south of Judah, and from the allied 
tribes of Iho Jerahrueelltes and the Keukes 
(27:8-10). But the confidence of Achish was not 
shared by his Philistine nobles, and David was not 
obliged to go up with them against Saul (29:3, sip), 
lie found that during his absence the Amnlek- 
Ucs had smitten Ziklng, burned it down, and 
carried olV the women and children. (2) Ziklag 
retaken. David and his followers were greatly 
distressed, and David was in danger of being 
stoned. The excitement was calmed by A bialba r, 
who directed thorn to pursue lEie Aronlekites, with 
the promise of success. Guided by a straggler 
(an Egyptian slave of one of the Aimdekites), and 
assisted by some of the chiefs of the Mnnu&sites 
(t Chron. 12:19-21), he fell upon the enemy, who 
were feasting in all the disorder of security, and 
slaughtered them for a whole night and day, only 
four hundred of the whole tribe escaping. They 
not only recovered their low, but obtained also a 
great booty in cattle from flic enemy. David di- 
vided the spoil among his six hundred, giving an 
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equal share to those remaining with the baggage 
with those who went to the fight. From his own 
share David sent gifts to requite the friendly in¬ 
habitants of the scene of his wanderings (1 Sam. 

30:1—31). (3} Saul 1 9 death. Two dity* after this 
victory an Anmlekite arrived with the news of the 
fatal defeat of Raul at Gilboa. The reception of 
the tidings of the death of his rival and of bis friend* 
the solemn mourning! the execution of the bearer 
of the message (who declared himself the slayer 
of Saul)! the path otic lamentation that followed, 
well close the second period of David's life (2 Sam. 
1:1-27), R. a about 1U0O. 

7. King of Judah. After the death of Saul 
the surviving members of his house look refuge 
on the oast of Jordan, while David, at the com¬ 
mand of God, removed, with his hand and all hU 
family, to llcbron. Here the men of Judah came 
to him and anointed him king over their tribe. 
David was now (R, C. about 1000) about thirty 
years of age, and he reigned in Hebron seven 
years and six months (2 Sam, 5:4, 5). Thence he 
sent a message Lo the men of JnbesVgihmd to 
thank them for the honor which hud been paid to 
Saul’s remains, and to announce his accession to 
the throne. For five j'ears, probably, the domin¬ 
ion of the house of Rani, whose seat was now at 
Malm mum, did not extend to the west of Jordan, 
umi consequently David would be the only Israelite 
potentate among the western tribes. (1) Marries 
Mancuh. He then strengthened himself by a 
marriage with Hannah, daughter of Tnlmni, king 
of Geshnr (3:3). From Abigail he seems to 
have received a large private fortune. Con¬ 
cerning his other wives we know nothing in par¬ 
ticular, only it is mentioned that ho had six sons 
by six different mothers in Hebron* Abner gradu¬ 
ally brought Israel under the dominion of Ish- 
bostieth, and then endeavored to conquer Judah, 
(2) Civil war. The war was begun by Abner’s 
advance upon Gibcou, where he was met by the 
forces of Judah under Joab, the son of David's 
sister Zeruiah. In the battle that ensued the men 
of Israel were routed, and As ah el, a brother of 
Joab, slain by Abner, whom he was pursuing 
(2; 12, sq.). A quarrel between Abner and 
Ish-bosheth decided the former to bring the king¬ 
dom over to David, who required, ns a preliminary 
proof of sincerity, the restoration of his wife 
Miclrnl. After giving her back Abner proceeded 
to ^In th* aiders larae? aver fa David, but Jeab. 
fearing that he would be displaced by Abner, 
seized a favorable opportunity of murdering him. 
David called upon God to witness that he was 
guiltless of Abner’s blood, obliged Joab to join in 
the universal mourning, and himself followed the 
bier (3:6, sq.). The feeble Ish-bosheth, left 
helpless by the loss of Abner, fell a victim to 
the conspiracy of two of his captains. David 
took vengeance on the murderers, and buried Ish- 
bosheth in Abner’s tomb at Hebron (ch. 4). 

8. King of all Israel. The throne, so long 
waiting for him, was now vacant, and the united 
voice of the people at once called him to occupy it 
(B. C. about 992); and for the third time David was 
anointed king (see Note). A festival of three days 
celebrated the joyful event (2 Sam. 5:3; 1 Chron. 
12:38, 39). David’s little band had now swelled 


into “ a great host, like the host of God ” (1 Cl no 
12:22), and its command was given to liisnephc 
Joab (2 Rum. 2:28). The Levi tied tribe, former 
represented by the solitary fugitive A bint hue, no 
came m strength, represented by the head of t! 
rival branch of Blettaar,tIio high priest, the aged J 
hoiadiqnnd hU youthful and warlike kinsman Zad< 
(1 Cl iron, 12:27, 28; 27:5). The kingdom at fit 
was a constitutional one ; for it is stated, ** Dav 
made a league with the elder,* of Israel in Hebr< 
before Jehovah; and they anointed David ki] 
over Israel” (2 Sam. 6:3), Two tilings first ma 
themselves apparent at Hebron, and affected f 
ill all the rest of his career. The first was t 
formation of a harem, according to the usage 
oriental kings. To the two wives of his wanderi 
life he had now added four, and, including Mich 
five. There were born to him in Hebron six soi 
one of whom was Absalom (2 Sam. 2:2; 3:2-5,1. 
The second was the increasing power of his kit 
men and chief officers, which the king strove 
vain to restrain within the limits of right (2 Sa 
3:31-36). (1) Jerusalem taken. David resolv 

to remove the seat of government from the remc 
Hebron nearer to the center of the country, a 
his choice fell upon Jerusalem, the strong city 
the Jcbusifces, situated on it rocky height, two tilt 
sand six hundred Feet above the level of the s* 
The lower city lift'd been taken in the timeof Joshi 
but the upper city had hitherto defied all attncl 
David offered a a a reward to the successful sea 
of the precipice the highest place in the arn 
Joab was the successful warrior, andhenceforwa 
continued captain of the host {1 Chron. 11:6). T 
royal residence was instantly fixed there, fortifi' 
lions were added by the king and by Joab, am 
was known by the special name of the "City 
David ” (2-Sara. 5:9; 1 Chron* 11:7). The ucij 
boring nations were partly enraged and par 
awe-struck. The Philistines made two ineffect 
attacks on the new king (2 Sam. 5:17-25), an< 
retribution of their former victories took place 
the capture end conflagration of their own id 
(2 Sam, 5:21; 1 Chron. 14:12), Tyre, now- for : 
first lime appearing in the sacred history, all 
herself with Israel; and Rirnm sprit. ccrlar wr 
for the building of the new capital (2 Sam. 5:1 
especially for the palace of David himself (7 
(2) The ark removed to Jerusalem, David 1 
now the long-desired opportunity of bringing 
ark frem "■ .Wilw whppf 

had remained since its restoration by the Phi 
tines (1 Sam. 6:21). Thither David went w 
thirty thousand %en, chosen from all the trit 
and transported the ark. A temporary halt (ow 
to the death of Uzztth) detained it at the house 
Oberhcdom (2 Sam. C ; l Chron. 13), from win 
after three months, it was again moved forth * 
great state to Jerusalem. David prepared for 
final transport and reception with great care, 
was carried by Die Leviies upon their should* 
escorted by David and his chief warriors, with 
ciders of Israel, David danced in the sacred i 
cession, and gave Ids soul up to joy as the 
passed to its rest in the hill of Zion. Bficviii 
were offered, and, amid the sound of music j 
the shouts of the people, the tick was placet! in 
new tabernacle that David had built for it. It 1 
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; greatest day of David’s life. One incident 
ly tarnished its splendor—the reproach of 
chal, his wife, as he was finally entering his 
lace to carry to his own household the bene- 
tion which he had already pronounced on his 
>ple. His act of severity toward her was an ad- 
ional mark of the stress which he himself laid 
the solemnity (2 Sam. 6:20-23 ; 1 Chron. 15: 
; for this occasion were probably written Psalm 
68, and 101; also 1 Chron. 16:7-36), B. C. 982. 
rangements were made by David for the whole 
ler of divine worship according to the law of 
ses. Asaph and his brethren were appointed 
minister in the daily service before the ark. 
e office of chief doorkeeper was committed to 
ed-edom, in whose house the ark had rested. 


it one of llie great objects of his reign to gather 
means mid material For this importautundortukiiig, 
(4) Mephibosheth. When David hail in ken up his 
abode in Jerusalem he inquired whether there yet 
survived any of Saul’s descendants to whom he 
might show kindness. Through Ziba, an old 
steward of Saul’s, he learned of Mephibosheth, a 
sou of Jonathan; He sent for JUephiboshoth, re¬ 
turned him Saul’s family possessions, and gave 
him a place at the king’s table (2 Sam. 0:IS). 
(6) Wars, His own throne and the service of 
God’s sanctuary being tlum established* David ad¬ 
vanced to the final subjugation of the enemies of 
Israel. Within ton years from the capture of 
Jerusalem he had mi need to a slate of purman&tit 
subjection the Philistines on the west (2 Sam 


DAVID’S FAMILY. 

I. WIVES OF THE WANDERINGS. 

(1 Sam. 27:3; 1 Chron. 3:1.) 

AhinofUtt of Jezreel. Abigail of Carmel. 

Ainnon Olilleali or Ratitei 

(2 gain. 0:2). 


Manrhuh of Genlmr. 

I. 


II. WIVES AT HEBRON. 
(2 Sam, 3:2-5; 1 Chron. 3:1-4.) 
Hagglth. Abital. 


Absalom. 


Tamar. Adonijah. 


Shepliatiali. 


Eglah. 

I 

Ithream. 


Michal 

(2 Sam. 3:13). 


3 sons who dl<Ht 
ta Sam. 14 : 27 ; 
IS: IS). 


1 


Tamar for MiincliaU) k> Rehoboam 
„ (2 Sum. 14:27; I (2 Chron. 11:20). 

Josephus, Ant., vli,& 6), 


Abu am. 

N. B.—There were, besides, 10 concubineB (2 Sam. 5:13; 15:16) whose children (1 Chron. 3: 9) are not named. 

III. WIVES AT JERUSALEM.-fNames not given.) 

(2 Sam. 5:13-16; l CTirom 3:5-8; 14: 4-7.) 


ICLiBimn, 
KiluhiLimL 
(1 Chron. a; 6 ). 


Noffah 
(J Chron. 
8 : 7 ). 


Nftplicg. Jnphla, EllfJurmn. 


liiUb-iihi/ki fl Chron. 3:5). 
Ihuh-Kluta. 


Kllrnla, 
UeeUmta 
U Clifon. 
i i: 7). 


El I pikelet. Jerimbth 

rimm, 
HUS), 


Malialath to Rehoboam. 


One died 
as a child 
Sam. 12:15). 


Slimmminh, 
Hid mea 
(1 Chron. 3:5). 


SltJhab. 


Natlmn. 


JgdhlliUi, 

or 

Solomon. 


Malmlath to Rehoboam to Tamar, or Mancliali 
| (1 Kings 15: 2 ). 

Abij am. 


ok and the priests were charged with the daily 
other sacrifices at the tabernacle, which re¬ 
lied at Gibeon (1 Chron, 16:37-39). (3) David’s 
live to build a temple. After this event the 
5, contrasting his cedar palace with the curtains 
the tabernacle, was desirous of building a 
pie for the ark. He communicated his desire 
he prophet Nathan, who, without waiting to 
suit God, replied: “ Do all that is in thine 
■t; for God is with thee.” But the word of 
came to Nathan that same night telling him 
David was not to build a house for God to 
11 in; that he hud been a man of Avar; that 
would first establish his house, and that his 
should build the temple (3 Sam. 7; 1 Chron. 

Encouraged by the divine approbation* and 
he promises given him, David henceforth made 


SH ; X Chron. 18:1), the Moabites on the east 
(2 Sam, 8:2; 1 Chron. 18:2}* the Syrians on the norths 
emst, as far as Euphrates (2 Sam, S:3 f sq,), the 
Edomites {v. 14) on the south; and [lie Ammon¬ 
ites, who had broken their (indent alliance, and 
made one grand resistance to the advance of the 
empire (10; 1-19; 12:20-31}, These 1 1 s stl hi ee wars 
were entangled with each oLhor. The last and 
crowning point was the siege of ilubbnb. (G) Three 
years 1 famine. About this time a three years* 
famine terrified Israel, which induced David to in¬ 
quire of the Lord the cause of this judgment. 
The Lord replied, “It is for Saul, ami for his 
bloody house* because he slew the Gibeonites,” 
Nothing further U known about I he fact itself. 
The Gibeomtcs were scut for, ami upon their 
requisition David gave up to them two sons of 
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Btepiih, a concubine of Saul, and five sons of 
Hertib, whom she had borne to Adriel. These 
were slain, and their bodies, left uncared for, were 
watched over by Rizpah. Word was brought to 
David, who Imd the boucK of these cmuitied men, 
together with those of Saul and Jonathan, which 
were brought from Jnbesh, honorably deposi ted in 
the family tomb at Zelah, il1 the tribe of benja¬ 
min. ft is probable that this was the time when 
Dav id spared Meplnboshetb, m order to fulfill his 


where he remained three years, after which 
was recalled to Jerusalem, but dwelt in his c 
house “ two full years, and saw not the kir 
face,” After this he sent for Joab, and throi 
his mediation was admitted into his fathi 
presence (ch. 14). Absalom soon began to asj 
to the throne, and, under pretense of wanting 
fulfill a vow, he gained permission to go to Hebi 
where he strengthened his conspiracy. Hear 
of Absalom’s conduct, David fled from Jerusa: 



David’s Tomb. 

-covenant with Jonathan (21; 1—14), (7) David’s 

adultery. The notion of the East, in ancient and 

i .■ i_i_ ii-.i - -n un-J 1_ 

muutiin limes, iiita ueeii mm ti « mi-Lineu iitiiciii 

is essential to the splendor of a princely court. 
This opened a dangerous precipice in David’s way, 
,and led to a most grievous fall. Walking upon 
the roof of his house, he saw a woman washing 


(15:13, sq.), and passed over Jordan, B. 
about 974. Mahanaim was the capital of 
vid’s exile, as it had been of the exiled ho 
of Btnil (17:24; comp. 2:8, 12). His frn 
were arranged under the three great milil 
officers who remained faithful to his forty 
—Joab, captain,of the host; Abisliai, capl 
of “the mighty men;” and Ittai, who se< 
to have taken the place of Benaiah as capl 
of the guard (18;2), On Absalom’s side - 
Davids nephew, Amusa (17:25). Tho fi 
battle was fought in the “forest of Eplmri: 
which terminated in the accident leading 
the death of Absalom (18:1-33). The ret 
was marked at every stage by rejoicing and ; 
uesty (2 Sam. 19:16-40; 1 Kings 2:7); and Jrn 
was first reconciled. The embers of the im 
rection still smoldering (2 Sam. 19:41-43 
David’s hereditary enemies of the tribe 
Benjamin were trampled out by the mixt 
of boldness and sagacity in Joab, now, after 
murder of Amasa, once more in his old position < 

t\ i a :-:- 3 : I 

f ill IV* 1/14 * IU i l - 41 . 4 PI I IV4I ill j/vMVV lit 

(9) Three days 1 pee tile noe. Tins calamity visi 
Jerusalem nt the warning of the prophet Grid. ' 
occasion which led to this warning was the cen 
of the people taken by Joab at the king’s ore 

/n ri ^ t i 1 /'ll- ni _i H _ OH.no 


UUiomi. iiie uuimiy wi me v?email caulcu aavn a 

lust, and he inquired of his servants who she was. 
“Bath-sheba, the daughter of Eliam, the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite,” was the reply. Notwithstand¬ 
ing she was the wife of another, David sent for 
her, and she appears voluntarily to have acceded 
do his sinful purpose. In order to cover up his 
sin, and secure Bath-sheba for his wife, David sent 
Uriah into battle under circumstances that caused 
his death, and thus added murder to his other 
crime. The clouds from this time gathered over 
David’s fortunes, and henceforward “ the sword 
never departed from his house ” (12:10). There 
followed the outrage of his daughter, Tamar, 
by his eldest son, Ammon, and the murder of the 
latter by the servants of Absalom (11:1-13:29). 
(8) Absalom’s rebellion, A baa loin (led mid went 
Uj Tnlmai, the son of Ammihud, king of G cabin*. 


•yX [Oilili. -TT. 1— O, x vfl|iVll. XiX.x— i , 

Joab’s repugnance to the measure was such t 
he refused to number Levi and Benjamin (1 Chi 
21:6). The king also scrupled to number tli 
who were under twenty years of age (27: 
and the final result was never recorded in 
“Chronicles of King David ” (v. 24). Outside 
walls of Jerusalem, Araunah, or Oman, a weal 
Jehus! te, perhaps even the ancient king of Jc 
(2 Sam. 24:23), possessed a thrashing lloor (I Chi 
21:20). At this spot an awful vision appen: 
such ns is described in the inter days of Jerusnl 
of the angel of the Lord stretching out a drr 
sword between earth and sky over the devc 
city. The scene of such an apparition at sue 
moment was at once marked out for a sanctui 
David demanded, and Araunah willingly gran 
the site; the altar was erected on the rock of 
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ishing floor; the place was called by the name 
Moriah ” (2 Chron. 3:1); and for the first time 
fly place, sanctified by the vision of the divine 
3ence, was recognized in Jerusalem. It was 
spot that afterward became the altar of the 
pie, and therefore the center of the national 
ship. (10) Adonijah’s conspiracy. Adonijah, 
of David’s elder sons, feared that the influence 
tath-sheba might gain the kingdom for her own 
Solomon, and declared himself to be the suc- 
or to his father. (11) Solomon made king, 
plot was stifled, and Solomon’s inauguration 
: place under his father’s auspices (1 Kings 
■53), By this time David’s infirmities had 
vn upon him. The warmth of his exhausted 
ie was attempted to be restored by the intro- 
ion of the young Shunammite, Abishag (1:1 ; 
). His last song is preserved—a striking 
■n of the ideal of a just ruler which he had 
ed before him, and of the difficulties which 
lad felt in realizing it (2 Sam. 23:1-7). His 
words, as recorded, to his successor, are general 
stations to his duty, combined with warnings 
nst Joab and Shimei, and charges to remember 
ihildrenof Barzillai(lKings2:l-9). (12) Death, 
died at the age of seventy (2 Sam. 5:4), and 
s buried in the city of David”(l Kings 2:10,11), 
X about 960. After the return from the 
ivity “ the sepulchers of David ” were still 
ted out “ between Shiloh and the house of the 
lty men,” or “ the guardhouse ” (Nell. 3:16). 
tomb, which became the general sepulcher of 
tings of Judah, was pointed out in the latest 
s of the Jewish people. The edifice shown as 
from the Crusades to the present day is on 
southern hill of modern Jerusalem, commonly 
d Mount Zion, under the so-called “ Coenacu- 
” but it cannot be identified with the tomb of 
d, which was emphatically within the walls 
th). 

;rhaps the best way to understand the family 
avid will be to study the table on page 253, in 
h are given his wives, children, and grand- 
Iren, so far as known. The royal line was 
ed on through a union of the children of Solo- 
and Absalom (1 Kings 15:2). 

Character. “If we proceed to put to- 
er, in its most general features, the whole 
ire of David which results from all these his- 
al testimonies, we find the very foundations 
s character to be laid in a peculiarly firm and 
aken trust in Jehovah, and the brightest and 
spiritual views of the creation and govern- 
; of the world, together with a constant, 
3r, and sensitive awe of the Holy One in 
il, a simple, pure striving never to be untrue 
m, and the strongest efforts to return to him 
he more loyally after errors and transgres- 

.His mouth continually overflows with 

'felt praise of Jehovah, and his actions are 
redolent of the nobility inspired by a real and 
5 fear of him (for the errors by which he is 
ed away stand out prominently just because of 
rarity). ... In the clear daylight of Israel’s 
mt history David furnishes the most brilliant 
iple of the noble elevation of character pro- 
I by the old religion ” (Ewald, Hist, of 
’l , vol. iii, pp. 57, 58). 


Note. — X Sam. 13:14. “How,” ask some, “coulda 
man after God’s own heart have murdered Uriah, aud 
seduced Bath-sheba, and tortured the Ammonites ? ’’ An 
extract from one who is not a too-indulgent critic of 
sacred characters expresses at once the common sense 
aud the religious lesson of the whole matter. “David, 
the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough—blackest 
crimes—there was no want of sin. And, thereupon, the 
unbelievers sneer, and ask, * Is this your man according 
to God’s heart ? 1 The sneer, I must say, seems to me 
but a shallow one. What are faults, what are the out¬ 
ward details of a life, it the inner secret of it, the re¬ 
morse, the temptations, the often-baffled, never-ended 
struggle of 1U be forgotten? All earnest souls will 
ever discern hi it [David’s life] the faithful struggle of 
an earnest human soul toward what Is good and best. 
Struggle often baffled—sore baffled—driven as into entire 
wreck, yet a struggle never ended, ever with tears, 
repentance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew ” 
(Carlyle, Heroes amt flcrn-iix>iyhip n I, 277), I Sum. 
16: IS; 17:12* 56. There seems a cunt rad lotion be¬ 
tween mese two passages, the one representing Dnvkl 
as a. “ mighty, valiant man, and a man of war*” the 
others as "a youth, a stripling." The first descrln- 
tlou of David “does not presuppose ho had already 
fough t bravely in war, hut nmy bo perfectly explained 
from whut David himself afterward affirmed respecting 
his conflicts with lions and bears (17:34, 35). The cour¬ 
age and strength which he then displayed furnished 
sufficient proofs of heroism for anyone to discern in 
him the future warrior” (Kell, Com.). 1 Sam. 17: 
55, flq. How can wo reconcile 8nul and Abner's 
ignorance of David, who had been musician and 
armorbearer to Saul? (16:14, sq.) Keil and Delitzsch 
(Com.) explain as follows: “The question put by 
Saul does not presuppose an actual want of acquaint¬ 
ance with the person of David and the name of his 
father, but only ignorance of the social condition of 
DavicEst family, with which both Abner and Saul may 
hitherto have hilled to make themselves more fully ac¬ 
quainted, 11 Some explain by saying that after David 
played iHifore Saul lie returned to bis homo (which ap¬ 
pears to die fact* 18:2), and mat his appearance 
bad so changed as to make recognition iinpi ssfblo 
(Thomsun, Laud and if m>k t 11, o66 r American ed.i. 
2 Ham. 5:3. The three anointings of David need give 
no trouble. The first (I Sam, 16:13) was a private, 
prophetic anointing ; by the seen ml (2 Sain, 2:4/ he was 
publicly recognized as king over Judah; by the third 
13 Ham* 5:3), asking over both Judah and Israel. 2 Sam. 
5:6-6. Siam* see a discrepancy between the fact of the 
capture of “the stronghold of Zion and the taking of 
Goliath’S head to Jerusalem (l Sum. 17:54). Ewald (Hfof, 
of Lmtd, ill, p. 73) answers, that dearly David did not 
carry the head to Jerusalem till after ward, when lie was 
king. Ketl (Com. on 1 Sam. 17:54) explains that 
trie assertion made by some, that Jerusalem was not vet 
in possession of the Israelites, res fa upon a confusion 
between the citadel of Jehus upon Zion, which was still 
In the hands of the Jehu sites, mid the city of Jerusalem* 
in which Israelites had dwelt for a lung time (Josh, 

1 CrM ; J iitlg, J :8), 2 tin m. 6:20, Tl 10 pro l td r 1 a ughP t 
of Saul was offended at the fact that thoking had on this 
occasion lut himself down to the level of (liepeople. Shu 
taunts him with having stripped himself, because while 
da i icing und playing ho wore somewhat lighter garments 
(such as the ordinary priestly garb) instead of the 
heavy royal mantle (Ewald, Hixt, of hracL Ifl. p. 137), 

2 Ham. 24:1 tells ns that God moved David against 
Israel to say* “Go, number Israel mid Judah.” In 
1 Chron, 21:1 it is alleged that Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number the people. But 
the meaning is that God permitted Satan thus to move 
David in order that through his act an opportunity 
might arise for the punishment of Israel's sin. The 
commatid of David was not sinful In Itself, but became 
so from the spirit of pride and vainglory out of which it 
originated, and which was shared with him by the 
people over whom he ruled (Taylor, David , p. 371). 

DA'VID, CITY OF. 1. The name given by 
David to the castle of Zion, which he took from 
the Jebusites, and in which he lived (1 Chron. 
11:7). It was on the southwest side of Jerusa¬ 
lem (q. v.). 

2. Bethlehem was called the city of David 
(Luke 2:4, 11), being the birthplace of the king. 
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DEACONESSES 


DAWN. See Time. 

DAY. See Time. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

p. 362. 

DAY OF CHRIST, also called “his day,” 
|{ that day,* 1 " tlie day of the Lord,” is the time 


See Festivals, 


of the coming again of our Lord. The day of 
Christ “ is the horizon of the entire New Testa 


merit, the period of hm most decisive manifestation 
in a glorious revelation of himself which could not 
bo, and is never, predicted of any but a divine 
person" (1 Cor. 1:8; Phil. 1:0, 10; 2 Tbess, 2:2) 
(Pope, Christ. TheoL f iii, 38 S, sq.}. 

DAY OF JUDGMENT. See Judgment. 

DAY OF THE LORD. See Day of Christ. 

DAY’S JOURNEY. See Metrology, I. 

DAYSMAN (Heb. tp;, yaw-kakh\ to set 
right), an umpire or arbitrator (Job 3:33), is an 
old Englisir word derived from day, in the spe¬ 
cific sense of a day fxid for a trial . The mean¬ 
ing seems to be that of some one to compose our 
differences, and the laying on of whose hand ex¬ 
presses power to adjudicate between the two per¬ 
sona, There might be one on a level with Job, 
the one party; but Job knew of none on a level 
with the All nighty, the other party (1 Sam. 2:25). 
Such a mediator we have in Jesus Christ (1 Tim. 
2:6). See Glossary. 

DAYSPRING (Heb. hfittS, shakh'-ar , Job 
38:12; Gr. avaroly, an-ai-ol-ay', Luke 1:78), the 
first streak of daylight, the dawn; and so the 
early revelation of God in Christ to the soul. 

DAYSTAR (Gr. <pa)(j<f>6po£, foce-for'-os , light- 
bearing , Lat. Lucifer ), the planet Yenus, the morn¬ 
ing star (2 Pet. 1:19). The meaning of the pas¬ 
sage is that the prophets wesu like a lamp, but 
Christ himself is at least the light of dawn, her¬ 
alded by the “morning star” (Rev. 2:28; 22:16). 

DEACON (Gr. dfd*oi*>r deeak f *on-os % of tm- 
certain origin), one who executes the commands 
of another, a servant. 

1. In a general sense the term is applied to 
the “servant" of a king (Matt. 22:13); ministers 
(Rom. 13:4; literally, “deacons of God,” i. e. 
those through whom God carries on his ad minis 
tration on earth); Paul and other apostles (1 Cor 
3:5 ; 2 Cor. 6:3 ; 1 Thess. 3:2). As teachers of the 
Christian reiigion are caiied “ deacons oi GiirisC 
in 2 Cor. 11:23; Col. 1:7; 1 Tim. 4:6, Christ is 
called the “minister (literally, deacon , Rom. 15:8) 
of the circumcision,” as devoting himself to the 
salvation of the Jews. In addition to this gen¬ 
eral use of the word it was given a more specific 
meaning: 

2. Officer of the Church. (1) Origin. In 

the New Testament deacons, or helpers, appear 
first in the church at Jerusalem. The Hellenistic 
Christians complained that their widows were neg¬ 
lected in favor of the Hebrew Christians “' 
the daily ministration” (Acts 6:1). This was a 
natural consequence of the rapid growth of the 
society, and of the apostle# having more than they 
could properly attend to. Upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the apostles “ seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” were se¬ 


lected and set apart by prayer and laying o 
hands. To deacons primarily was assigned 
duty of ministering to the poor, and the overt 
of temporal affairs of the Christian societies 
retaining, as in the case of Stephen and PI 


the light to teach and baptize. 


for this office, ns enumerated by Paul (l Tim. 
sq.), were of a nature to fit them for mingling 
the Church in most familiar relations, to a 
tain and relieve the wants of the poorer mem 
with delicacy, and freedom from temptatio: 
avaricious greed. On offering themselves for 
work deacons were to be subject to a strict: 
tiny (1 Tim. 3:10). (2) In the early Church 

difference of opinion respecting the functio 
deacons prevailed in the early Church. Some 
tended that no spiritual function had beei 
signed them (Council Constantinople, Can. 
whereas Ignatius styles them “ministers of 
mysteries of Christ.” Ter tu Hi an classes i 
with bishops and presbyters as guides ami let 
to the laity. They evidently occupied the \h)s 
of assistants to the higher clergy, exeroiftinf 
spiritual functions or not, according to the * 
ment of the age or wish of those whom 
assisted. The deacons, also culled Invite* 
ceived a different ordination from the presbj 
both as to form and the power it conferred 
in the ordination of a presbyter the presb 
who were present wore required to join it 
imposition of hands with the bishop, but the 
nation of a deacon might be performed b; 
bishop alone. Duties. The duties of the dt 
were: 1. To assist the bishop and presbyt 
the service of the sanctuary ; especially to 
for utensils, etc., of the holy table. 2. Ir 
administration of the Eucharist, to hand tin 
ments to the people, but not to consecraU 
elements. 3. To administer the baptism. * 
receive the offerings of the people. 5. f 
times, ns the In shop’s special delegates, to gi 
tlie penitents the solemn imposition of hand: 
Sign of reconciliation, 6. To tench and cate 
the catechu mens. 7. In the absence of b 
and presbyter to suspend the inferior clergy 
addition there weie many minor duties, 
often stood in close relations with the bishop 
not in frequently looked upon ordination ti 
presbyterates as n degradation. The nnwh 
deacons varied with the wauls of the imlh 
eiiuroii. Tim qimfytvitiwn* of a utmouu 
same that were required in bishops and prest 
(1 Tim, 3:1, sq.), (3) In the modern Chuvcl 

cons are found as a distinct order of the c 
in the Reman Catholic, Church of England, 
copal, Methodist Episcopal, German Protc 
Churches. In the main their duties are the 
and consist in helping the clergy in higher o 
In the Presbyterian and Cutigiegstioml Clin 
they are laymen, who care for the poor, alte 
the temporal affairs of the Church, and n 
spiritual helpers to the minister (see Sc huff, 
Ohrid. CL, i, p. 135; Hurst, Util Christ. 
p. 25; McC. and S., Cyc.). 

DEACONESSES, or female helpers, he 
care of the poor and the sick among, the w 
of the Church. This office was the most nt 
on account of the rigid separation of the se: 
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day. Paul mentions Phebe as a deaconess of 
church of Cenchrea; and it seems probable 
Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis, whom he 
nends for the labor in the Lord were deacon- 
( (Rom. 16:1, 12). 

In the Early Church the apostolical con- 
tion distinguished “ deaconesses ” from “ wid- 
” and “virgins,” and prescribed their duties, 
office of deaconess in the Eastern Church con- 
id down to the 12th century. It was frequently 
pied by the widows of clergymen or the wives 
ishops, who were obliged to demit the married 
before entering upon their sacred office. 
Qualifications. Piety, discretion, and ex- 
mce were in any case the indispensable pre- 
isites in candidates. Luring the first two cen- 
s the Church more carefully heeded the advice 
ul that the deaconess should have been the wife 
ie husband, also that the Church should admit 
is office only those who had been thoroughly 
d by previous trusts, having used hospitality 
rangers, washed the saints’ feet, relieved the 
ted, diligently followed every good work, etc. 

im. 5:10); but at a later period there was 
laxity, and younger and inexperienced women 
admitted. 

Ordination. The question of their ordina- 
has been much debated. They were inducted 
their office by the imposition of hands. Of 
there is abundant proof. This would not 
isarily imply the right to fulfill the sacred 
ions of the ministry. 

Duties. The need of such helpers arose 
the customs and usages of the ancient world, 
li forbade the intimate association of the sexes 
iblic assemblies. They were to instruct the 
le catechumens, to assist in the baptism of 

in, to anoint with holy oil, to minister to the 
isHors who were languishing in prison, to care 
lie woman who wore hi sickness or distress, 
sometimes uet a a doorkeepers in the churches, 
plain that the deaconesses hud other duties 
those of keepers of the entrances of the 

appointed for women, or even as assistants 
iptism or instructors of candidates; they 
employed hi those works of charity and 
where baa then public opinion would not 
it the presence of the deacons. 

SAD, BAPTISM FOR THE. See Bap- 

3AD, THE. 1. Egyptian. The great care 
e Egyptians was directed to their condition 
death. They expected to be received into 



Egyptian Coffin. 


Dmpany of that being who represented divine 
less if pronounced worthy at the great judg- 
day; and to be called by his name was the 
ment of all their wishes. The dead were 


all equal in rank—king and peasant, the humblest 
and the hero. Virtue was the ground of admis¬ 
sion into the land of the blessed, and reunion with 
the deity of which he was an emanation, receiving 
the holy name of Osiris. His body was so bound 
up as to resemble the mysterious ruler of Amenti 
(Hades); it bore some of the emblems peculiar to 
him; and bread, of a Form which belonged ex¬ 
clusively to the gods, was given to the deceased in 
token of his having assumed tile character of that 
deity. Services. These were performed by the 
priests (of the grade who wore the Jeopard skin) at 
the expense of the family. If the sons or relations 
were of the priestly order they could officiate, and 
the members of the family had permission to be 
present. The ceremonies consisted of a sacrifice 
(incense imd libation being also presented) and a 
prayer. These continued nt intervals ns long as 
the family paid for them. The body after Emiialm- 
iKcj (q, v.) wm frequently kept in the house, some¬ 
times for months, in order to gratify the feeling 
of having those who were beloved in life as near 
as possible after death. The mummy was kept 
in a movable wooden closet, drawn on a sledge to 
and from tho altar, before which frequent cere¬ 
monies were observed. It was during this interval 
the feasts were held in honor of the dead. Some¬ 
times the mummy was kept in the house bpcause 
the family were not possessed of a catacomb or 
they were denied the rites of burial on account of 
accusations brought against or debt contracted 
by the dead or his sons. This was considered a 
great disgrace, only to be removed by the payment 
of the debt, liberal donations in the service of * 
religion, or the influential prayers of the priests. 
The form of the ritual read by the priest m pro¬ 
nouncing: the acquittal of the dead is preserved in 
the tombs usually at the entrance passage. In 
this ritual the deceased is made to enumerate 
all the sins forbidden by the Egyptian law and 
to assert his innocence of each, persons of every 
rank being subjected to this ordeal. Every 
large city, as Thebes, Memphis, and some others, 
had its lake, at which the ceremonies were prac¬ 
ticed. The Egyptians did not permit the extremes 
of degradation to be offered to the dead that the 
Jews sometimes allowed ; and the body of a male¬ 
factor, though excluded from the precincts of the 
necropolis, was not infused to his friends for 
burial (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt ., ii, 357, sq.). 

2. Hebrew. Immediately when life departed 
it was the office of a friend or son to close the 
eyes of the dead (Gen. 46:4) and to kiss the face 
(Gen. 50:1). The body was washed, wrapped in 
a linen cloth (Matt. 27:59, etc.), or the limbs sep¬ 
arately wound with strips of linen (John 11:44), 
placet! in a coffin (Luke 7:14), and if not buried 
immediately it was laid out in an tipper room 
(2 Kings 4:21; Acts 9:37). (1) The embalming 

of the dead took place after the Egyptian fashion 
in the case of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50:2, 26), 
but only imitated by the rich or distinguished so 
far that they anointed the dead with costly oil 
(John 12:7) and wound them in linen with spices, 
especially myrrh and aloes (John 19:39, 40). 
(2) The burning of bodies occurred to secure 
them from mutilation (1 Sam. 31:12), in which 
case the bones were afterward buried (v. 13); or 


(18) 
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in times of war, where the multitude of deaths 
made burial impossible (Amos 6:10) ; finally, as a 
punishment inflicted on great criminals (Lev. 20: 
14; 21:9). The “making of a burning, 1 ’ usual 
when kings were buried (2 Chron. 16:14; 21:19; 
Jer. 34:5), was a consuming of sweet-scented sub¬ 
stances in honor of the dead. On high state 
occasions the vessels, bed, and furniture used toy 
the deceased were burnt also. Such was probably 
the H great burning *■ made 
for Asa. If a king was 
unpopular or died dis¬ 
graced (2 Chron. 21:19) 
this was not observed. 
(3) Funeral and burial. 


Oriental Funeral. 

To remain unburied was considered the greatest 
indignity which could befall the dead (1 Kings 
13:22; *16:4; Jer. 7:33, etc.) because the corpse 
soon became the prey of wild beasts (2 Kings 
9:35). The law ordered that criminals should be 
buried on the day of execution (Deut. 21:23; 
comp. Josh. 8:29). 

The speedy burial of the dead did not prevail 
in ancient times (Gen 23*2) but arose when the 
law made dead bodies a cause of uncleanness 

/XT,,™-, 10-11 . nnmn A n+o K.ft 1 0\ 

To bury the dead was a special work of affec¬ 
tion (Tobit 1:21 ; 2:8) and an imperative duty of 
sons toward their parents (Gen. 25:9 ; 35:29; Matt. 
8 :21), and next devolved upon relatives and friends 


The word rendered “ dead ” (Job 26:5 ; 
88:10 ; Prov. 2:18 ; 9:18 ; 21:16 ; Isa. 14:9 ; 2 
19) is vaw-faw f (Heb. NS l 1) J the relaxed , i 
those who are bodiless in the state after deaf 

DEAD SEA, THE. 1. Name. In S 

ture it is called the /Salt Sea (Gen. 14:3; 1 
34:12, etc.), the Sea of the Plain or Arabah (1 
3:17; 4:49, etc.), JEmt Sea (Ezek. 47:18; Joi 
20 ; Zech. 14:8, A. V. “former”). The r 
Dead Sea has been applied to it since th 
century, and it was also called the Asphalt Sc 
early writers. 

2. Location, etc. The Dead Sea lies in 
southern end of the Jordan valley, occupying 
fifty-three deepest miles, 
an average breadth of nir 
ten miles. The surface is tv 
hundred and ninety feet b 
the level of the Mediterrai 
but the bottom is as deep a 
soundings having been taki 
thirteen hundred feet in 
northeast corner, under the 
* of Moab; thence the bed sh 
— rapidly, till the whole soul 
end of the sea is only from ■ 
to fourteen feet in di 
These figures vary from 
to year, and after a very : 
season the sea will be as l 
as fifteen feet deeper, nr 
the southern end more th 
mile longer. It is fed b; 
Jordan and four or five sn 
streams, which pour into it six million tons of ^ 
a day. It lists no outlet, hut Is relieved by i 
oration, often so great m to form very 1 
clouds. To this evaporation is due the bitte 
of the sea. The streams which feed it are i 
unity saline, flowing through nitron* soil nuc 
by sulphurous springs. Chemicals, too, have 
found in the waters of the sea, probably introu 
by hot springs in the seti bottom. Along Mm si 
arc deposits of sulphur and petroleum springs/ 
the wounding strain fire rich In himiidnona 
ter. At the southeast end a ridge of rock 
three hundred feet high, runs for five miles 
the bed of the sen appears to be covered witl 
crystals. “ To all these solid ingredients, pr 

+ nnrl Twi + ii/l Viir nrincConC pvq 


in a coffin, often uncovered, on a bier borne by 
men, with a retinue of relatives and friends (2 Sam. 
3:31; Luke 7:12-14; Acts 5:6,10), while those prom¬ 
inent because of position, virtue, or good deeds 
were followed by a vast multitude (Gen. 50:7, 14 ; 
1 Sam. 25:1 ; 2 Chron. 32:33). 

The custom seems to have prevailed, as early as 
our Lord’s life on earth, of having funeral orations 
at the grave. Even at the funeral of a pauper 
women chanted the lament, “ Alas, the lion; alas, 
the hero ! ” or similar words, while great rabbis 
were wont to bespeak for themselves a warm 
funeral oration. After the funeral a meal was 
given (2 Sam. 3:35 ; Hos. 9:4; Ezek. 24:17, 24), 
which later became scenes of luxurious display 
(Josephus, War, ii, 11). See Embalming, Mourn¬ 
ing. Tomb. 


tion, the Dead Sea owes its extreme bitterness 
buoyancy. While the water of the ocean con 
from four to six per cent of solids in sole 
the Dead Sea holds from twenty-four to twent 
percent* The water is very nauseous to the 
and oily to tlio touch, leaving upon the skin, wl 
dries, a thick crust of salt. But it it* very 
linnt, Its buoyancy is so great that it is dif 
to sink the limbs deep enough for swimming 
“ Its shore is a low beach of gravel, varie 
marl or salt marsh. Twice on the west sid' 
mountain cliffs come down to the water’s < 
and on the east coast there is a curious penin 
El-Lisan (or the Tongue), though the sha] 
more that of a spurred boot. Ancient beach 
the sea are visible all round it, steep banks 
five to fifty feet of stained and trreasy marl, 
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fie, with heaps of rubbish at their feet, and 
med with nothing but their own bare, crum- 
g brows. Behind these terraces of marl the 
ntains rise precipitous and barren on either 
t. To the east the long range of Moab, at a 
ht of two thousand five hundred to three 
isand feet above the shore, is broken only by 
great valley of the Arnon. . . . On the west 
t the hills touch the water at two points, but 
where leave between themselves and the sea 
shore already described, sometimes one hun- 
yards in breadth, sometimes one and a half 
s. From behind the highest terrace of marl 
hills rise precipitously from two thousand to 
thousand five hundred feet.” 
le prophet Ezekiel (47:1-12) gives a wonder- 
fision of a stream of water issuing from the 
>le, and with increasing volume sweeping 


the lower orders of living things, as animals and 
plants, denotes the extinction of vital functions, 
so that their renewal is impossible. With refer¬ 
ence to human beings the term is variously defined 
according to the view held of human nature and 
life. The answer to the question, “ What is 
death ? ” depends upon the answer given in the 
first place to the question, “ What is man ? ” See 
Immortality. 

Scripture Doctrine* The general teaching 
of the Scriptures is that man is not only a phys¬ 
ical, but also a spiritual being; accordingly death 
is not the end of human existence, but a change 
of place or conditions in which conscious existence 
continues. (1) The doctrine of the future life is 
less emphatically taught in the Old Testament 
than in the New. The Old Testament Scriptures, 
however, frequently refer to death in terms har- 



The Dead Sea. 


i to the Dead Sea and healing its bitter waters, 
chirjg that there is nothing too sunken, too 
ss, too doomed, but by the grace of God it 
be redeemed, lifted, and made rich with life ” 
th, Hist Geog ., pp. 499-512). 

EAF (Heb. khay-rashe'; Gr. ttaxpoc, ko- 

blunted). Moses protected the deaf by a 
al statute, “Thou shalt not curse the deaf” 
19:14). This was because the deaf could 
hear, and were therefore unable to defend 
selves. 

gurative. Deafness is symbolical of inat- 
veness or inability (fsa. 29:18; 35:5; Matt, 
etc,). 

UAL. See Metrology, p. 718. 

2ARTH (Heb. raw~awb\ hunger; Gr. 

, fa.moo' KtwfiVy), ft scarcity of provisions, 
ling from failure of re in (I Kings 17:1), the 
io of locusts (Psn. 78:1(1), ni the hick of prop- 
arming the laud (Ruth hi). Sec Famish. 
3ATH. A term which, in its application to 


monious with that doctrine (Eccles. 12:7; 2 Sam. 
12:23; Psa. 73:24; Job 14:14; Isa. 28:12). (2) In 

the New Testament this dark subject receives 
special illumination. In many cases essentially 
the same forma of representation are employed* 
Death is “a departure,” a“being absent from the 
body,” an “ unclothing,” a “ sleepj; ” but with all 
is the dear and strong jumotuicemcmt of "life and 
inimortality brought to light through the Gospel ” 
(2 Col'. 5:1-4; John 11:13; 2 Tim, 1:10; 7 r 
cLo.), (3) Death n& a human experience, accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures, is the result and piuiisb- 
iuent of sin. **Ttto wages of siu is dun 1 h, 1 * And 
though the word is often used in a spiritual sense, 
to denote the ruin wrought m man’s spiritual tut- 
lurc by shi, yet m the ordinary physical sense of 
the word death is declared to have come upon the 
11 uniim race hi consequence of sin. No such dec¬ 
laration is made as to the death of lower crea¬ 
tures (Gen. 2:17; 8:19; Horn. 5:12; 6:23; James 
1:15). (4) A principal part of i’ln ist’s redemptive 
work is the abolishment of death. This is seen in 
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part in man’s present state, in the salvation which 
Ohrist effects from sin, which is “the sting of 
■death,” and in the taking away of the fear of 
death from true believers. The complete work of 
€hrist in this respect will appear in the resurrec¬ 
tion (2 Tim. 1 : 10 ; X Cor, 15:22, 67; Ileb. 2:14,16). 
( 5 ) Man and lower creatures. ( 1 ) The Scriptures 
make a deep distinction between the death of hu¬ 
man beings and tlmt of irrational creatures. For 
the latter it is the natural end of Lheir existence; 
for the former it is an unnatural experience to 
which they are reduced because of sin, which is also 
unnatural. Man was not created to die. ( 2 ) The 
Scriptures nowhere affirm that death did not pre¬ 
vail over the lower creatures before the fall of 
man. Thus upon this point there is no conflict 
between the Scriptures and geology, (3) It docs 
not follow, because man was created immortal, 
that bis permanent abiding place was to be this 
world. The Old Testament Scriptures give two 
examples of men, Enoch and Elijah, who passed 
into the ether world, but “did not ace death.” 
(See Marten sen's Christ, Doym*, Watson’s Imti- 
fritWy Pope’s Compend. ChrkL TkeoL , Lnkllaw’s 
Bible JJoetrim Concerning Man), —E. MoO. 

DEBATE. In addition to the usual meaning 
of friendly discussion, debate means quarrel, 
strife; thus, “Ye fast for strife and debate ” 
(Isa. 68:4, R. V. “contention,” Heb. FI5E13, mats- 
tsaw'). Among evils of the Gentiles given in the 
Epistle to the Romans (1:29) Paul includes debate ; 
the rendering of Gr. epic, er'-w, wrangling, strife 
(A. V.). See Glossary. 

DE'BIR (Heb. deb-eer', sanctuary , place 
of the oracle}, 

1, A city in the south of Judah near Hebron, 
called earlier by the name KTRJATH-BEPJtKtt (q. vj, 
or Kiqath-saunah (Josh. IB: 16, 4t); Judg. 1:11). 
Joshua conquered it from the Atmkim (Josh, 
10:88* 89; 11 : 21 ; 12:18; 16:49). 0timid, the 
younger brother of Caleb, won the hand of Aohsah 
by leading an attack against Debir (Judg. 1:18; 
8 : 9 ). Debit is thought to be the mme as modern 
Edk-Dkakcrlych, “the well on the ridge , 11 south 
of Hebron. 

2. There was another Debir in Gad (Josh. 13:26), 
not far from Mahanaim, and possibly the same as 
Lo-debar (2 Sam. 17:27). 

n a i — „ „i-—n „j a,:,. -- a-L^ «-P 
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Aclior, between Jerusalem and Jericho (Josh. 15:7). 

4. (Heb. TM, deb-eer') y the king of Eglon, in 
the low country of Judah ; one of the five Cnnaun- 
Uinii prince^ who joined the confederacy of Ado- 
nhzcdok, of Jerusalem, and who were defeated, 
confined in a cavo, and at length hanged by Joshua 
(Josh. 10:3-23), B. G. after 1170. 

DEB'ORAH (Heb. deb-o-raw\ a bed). 

1. The nurse of Itchekah (Gen. 35:8), whom 
she accompanied from the house of Bethnal 
(24:159). She is only mentioned by name on Lhe 
occasion of her burial under the oak tree of 
Beth-el, named in her honor Allon-bachuth (oak 
of weeping, SC: 8). 

2. A prophetess, “the wife of Lapicloth, 1 * who 
judged Israel (Judg. 4:1) in connection with Burak, 
B. C, about 1120. ( 1 ) Israel under Jabin, After 


the death of Ehud the children of Israel fell a 
from the Lord, and were given into the hand 
“Jabin, king of the Canaanites, who reignei 
Hazor.” He oppressed them severely for tW' 
years. (2) Delivered by Deborah, At this 
Deborah, “the prophetess,” dwelt under a \ 
tree (which bore her name) between Ramah 
Beth-el, in Mount Ephraim, and hither the pe 
came to her for judgment. She sent an insf 
message to Barak (q. v.), bidding him asset 
ten thousand men of Naphtali and Zebulu 
Mount Tabor, for Jehovah would draw Si 
(Jabin’s general) and his host to meet him al 
river Kishon, and deliver them into his h 
Barak agreed, but only on the condition that ' 
orah would accompany him. Deborah consei 
but assured him that the prize of victory, 
the defeat of the hostile general, should be ti 
out of his hand, for Jehovah would sell Sisera 
the hand of a woman (Jael). “And the . 
discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and al 
host, with the edge of the sword before Bin 
Sisera, taking refuge in the tent of Hebei 
Kelli to, was slain by his wife, Jael. This sut 
was followed up until Jabin was overthrown, 
the land bad rest forty years. (3) Song, 
victory was celebrated by “ The Song of Deb 
and Barak,” usually regarded as the composite 
Deborah (ch. 5) t and which even criLica of 
most skeptical tendency so admit. 11 One cn 
read tins remarkable song without coming t< 
conclusion that the rugged and unformed aj 
the judges, m wo are accustomed to regar 
was animated by a flpirlt that waft far from l 
merely warlike ; and that, under the rougl 
tenor presented to ns in the stories of the b 
there were lofty conceptions of God’s char 
and a feeling of consecration on the part of i 
who led the nation” (Robertson, Marly Bel 
of Israel , p. 18). 

DEBT. 1. The rendering of several He 
and Greek words, with the general meanii 
something due. In the Mosaic law the du 
aiding the poor was strongly emphasized (J 
16:7. sq.: comp. Psa. 37:26;' Matt. 6:42), bn 
loans to fellow-Israelites were to be withoi 
(crest (Deut. 16:2), and usury was looked 
with deepest contempt (Prov. 28:8; Ezek. 
Hi, 17, eta). In any ease of debt the c red ho 
PYppctwi to manifest the utmost con si deratio 
the debtor, as ft brother Israelite. Written 
of obligation (Dent. 15:2) were, at least aft* 
period of exile, regularly in vogue (Jose 
Ant, xvi, 10, 8 : War, ii P 17, fi). The “ho 
mentioned m the parable (Luke 16:6, sap) 
have been written on wax-covered tablets, or p 
ment, from which the numbers might easi 
effaced. Of these “ bonds ” there were two 1 
The most formal, shetur, was not signed h 
debtor, but only by the witnesses, who wrote 
names (or marks) immediately below the He 
the document to prevent fraud. Generally i 
further attested by the Sanhedrin of three 
contained the names of creditor and deb to 
amount owing, and the date, together w 
clause attaching the property of the debtor 
fact, it was u kind of mortgage. When the 
was paid the legal obligation was simply veti 
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the debtor; if paid in part, either a new bond 
is written or a receipt given. The bond raen- 
med in the parable was different, being merely 
i acknowledgment of debt for purchases made, 
id was signed only by the debtor, witnesses 
ung dispensed with. 

2. Regulations Respecting Debtors. The 

editor might secure what was due him by means 
a mortgage, pledge, or bondsman. (1) If a 
edge was to be taken for a debt the creditor 
is not allowed to enter the debtor’s house and 
ke what he pleased, but was to wait without 
■eut. 24:10, 11; comp. Job 22:6; 24:7-9). (2) A 

ill or millstone, or an upper garment received 
a pledge was not to be kept over night. These 
pear to be only examples of those things which 
e debtor could not, without great inconvenience, 
spense with (Exod. 22:26, 27; Deut. 24:6, 12). 

) A debt could not be exacted during the Sab- 
tic year (Deut. 15:1-15), but at other times the 
aditor might seize, first, the hereditary land, to be 
Id until the year of jubilee; or, secondly, the debt¬ 
’s house, which could be sold in perpetuity, unless 
Jeemed within a year (Lev. 25:25-33). Thirdly, 
e debtor might be sold, with wife and children, 
hired servants (not slaves) until the jubilee 
ev. 25:39^11). (4) A person becoming bonds- 

m or surety was liable in the same way as the 
iginal debtor (Prov. 11:15 ; 17:18). 

DEBTOR. See Debt. 

DECALOGUE (Gr. AeKa?.oyoc, dek-aV-og-os). 

1. Name. Decalogue is the name by which 
e Greek fathers designated “ the Ten Command- 
;nts,” which were written by God on tables of 
>ne and given to Moses on Mount Sinai. In He- 
ew the name is “ten words” (rrrb*: 
d-deh-baw-reem' as-eh'-reth , Exod. 34:28; Deut. 
:3; 10:4). It is also called “the moral law,” 
he tables of testimony” (Exod. 34:29), “the 
ffes of the covenant” (Deut. 9:9), and “the cov- 
ant” (Deut. 4:13). In the New r Testament it is 
lied “the commandments” ( evroT^at , e?i-to-la'hee } 
itt. 19:17, sq.; Rom. 13:9; 1 Tim. 1:9,10, et ol.). 

2. Versions. There are two versions of the 
icalogue given in the Pentateuch. The first is 
ntained in Exod. 20, and the second in Deut. 5. 
ese are substantially and almost verbally iden- 
al, excepting that the reasons given for the 
servance of the fourth commandment are not 
? same. In Exodus the reason is based on our 
ligations to God as the Creator (Gen. 2:3). In 
nteronomy the reason assigned is our duty to 
lers and the memory of the bondage in Egypt, 
is variation has led many to the belief that the 
ginal law was simply “Remember the Sabbath 
y, to keep it holy.” It may, however, be the 
;t that the form as it stands in Exodus is the 
/ine original, but that Moses in reviewing the 
v just before his adieu to his people adds a 
ssh and fuller significance which the history of 
’ael suggested. 

3. Nature. The Decalogue is a statement of 
} terms of the covenant which God made with 
i chosen people ; and in this respect is to be 
;tinguished from the elaborate system of law 
own as the Mosaic. The vast legal system of 
■ael, civil, criminal, judicial, and ecclesiastical, 


was framed after the covenant law, not with a 
view of expanding it, but to enforce it. As Eair- 
bain suggests, its chief object was to secure 
through the instrumentality of the magistrate, 
that if the proper love should fail to influence the 
hearts and lives of the people, still the right 
should be maintained. The elaborate system was 
designed as an educator, to lead the people into 
the great principles of life embodied in the Deca¬ 
logue and afterward exhibited in Christ. It was 
only a temporary expedient to achieve a given 
end, while the Decalogue is a statement of prin¬ 
ciples to continue for all time. 

This unique place of the Decalogue is seen in 
the circumstance of its delivery. While all the 
rest of the law was given by God through the lips 
of Moses, this was spoken by God himself, and 
with an awful display of splendor and solemnity 
never before witnessed (Exod. 19). It appears 
also that angels were active in the promulgation 
of the law (Deut. 33:2, 3 ; Psa. 68:18; Acts 7: 
63; Gal. 3:19; Heb. 2:2). In addition to that 
these laws were written by God’s own finger, and 
on durable tables of stone (Deut. 9:1). In the 
symbolism of the East the stone signified the 
perpetuity of the law written upon it. Written 
on both sides, it meant the completeness of the 
code. 

Still another fact marks the unique place of the 
Decalogue. The tables of stone were put in the 
most sacred place in the world. In the taber¬ 
nacle, in the “holy of holies,” in the ark of the 
covenant. Thus they were plainly recognized as 
containing in themselves the sum and substance 
of what was held to be strictly required by the 
covenant. 

4. Contents. That the Decalogue contains 
the essential principles of the moral law, and is 
therefore of permanent obligation, is affirmed in 
the New Testament. Jesus held it up as the per¬ 
fect code. When the young man asked him the 
way of attaining eternal life, Jesus quoted from 
the Decalogue and told him to obey it and live 
(Mark 10:19; Luke 18:18-20). And again, after 
assenting to the two features of the Decalogue as 
the very essence of the law, he said, “This do, 
and thou shalt live ” (Mark 12:28 ; Luke 10:28). 

In his dispute with the Pharisees the chief point 
at issue was this : They exalted the minor law, 
the ceremonial observance, and threw the duties 
inculcated in the Ten Commandments in the back¬ 
ground; he brought the Decalogue forward and 
gave it its true place. So did the apostles (Rom. 
13:9). In the protracted discussion concerning 
the law, all Paul’s examples are taken from these 
tables, or what they clearly forbade or required. 

5. Source. The foundation and source of the 
moral law is God’s character. “ I am the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” is the way 
the Decalogue is introduced. The Hebrew name 
here used (Everlasting Eternal Almighty) inti¬ 
mates that the principles of law have their stand¬ 
ing in the character of God. “ I am . . . thou 
shalt.” That is the connection. And it is that 
that makes the moral law so awful in its unchange¬ 
able majesty. It is law because God is. It can¬ 
not be changed without changing the character of 
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Jehovah himself. Right is what it is, because God 
is what he is, and therefore is as unchangeable as 
God. 

The fact that God has placed the law of his 
own character on man is proof that man is capable 
of the divine. Expressing as it does man’s true 
nature, to vary from its requtroiniStLtfi is to fall 
below the dignity of true manhood* In this sense 
the Decalogue is, a* the reformers taught, identi¬ 
cal with the u eternal huv of tiuuire, 11 

6* Prohibitory* The Decalogue is a scries 
of prohibitions. The negative form is duo to 
the shocking depravity of those to whom it w as 
addressed. A prohibition menus a disposition to 
do the tiling prohibited. If men were not in¬ 
clined to worship something other than God the 
first command me Jit would not be needed. If there 
was no murder in men’s hearts the sixth com¬ 
mandment would not be required. And so of all 
the laws. Paul says, “ The law was added be¬ 
cause of true agression*. 11 The law is put in the 
negative form for another reason, viz., the law 
can only restrain the net. If. cannot implant the 
positive virtue. Statutory law may restrain and 
regulate notions. It cannot transform the sinful 
heart. It is of necessity negative. 

7. Divisions. The Ten Commandments are 
not numbered in the saered text, and the Church 
has been divided as to how the division should be 
made. There are three general modes of division 
attempted : (1) That which the reformed churches 
have adopted, and winch is culled the Philonic 
division. It makes Exod* 20:2, Ji the first com¬ 
mandment, vers, 4-fl the second, and v* 7 the 
third. This division is supported by the following 
reason*: (a) It is made on the principle that 
polytheism and idolatry are identical (A) There 
are three ways of dishonoring God—in denying Ids 
unity, his spirituality, and Ids deity, (c) It di¬ 
vides the two tables into three and seven laws; 
three having it mystical reference to God, and 
seven to the Church, (d) It obviates the need of 
making the ummtimil division of the command¬ 
ment against covetousness into two, (2) The 
second division ifl called the August in inn, and 
unite* vers, 3-f> Into one comnrmndtncnt; and di¬ 
vides the commandment concerning covetousness 
into two. By this metl lod the Ri m ? n n Chi I reh sn p- 
ported the legitimacy of sue red images which 
were not worshiped (3) The third, or the Talmudic 
division, make* Kxod* 20:2 the first commandment, 
and vers. 3-6 the second. 

8. Order. The order in which these laws were 
written on the two tables of stone is not a matter 
of grave consideration. If the division were equal, 
as many chink, ihcii the Law concura mg honor I" 
parents is exalted to si ldgh rank, associated as il. 
is with one duty to honor God. 1 tut even with out 
a numerical equality of the two tables the division 
is philosophical. Our diuios to God come first— 
hi* being, his worship, his name, and his day. 
Then come our duties to our fellow-men. They 
have their beginning in The home. Then they 
reach om beyond the home circle to all mankind, 
having regard, first, for our neighbor 1 * life; second, 
to his wife; third, to his property; fourth, to his 
position. Finally, the tenth commandment touches 
the spring of all moral completeness, the desire of 


the heart. It is really the intent of the heart tlr 
determines the moral character of the act. 
cannot be reached by human legislation. It t 
poses to the conscience the utter failure of an e 
that might otherwise be blameless. It was tl 
law that brought Paul with all his righteousm 
under sentence of condemnation (Rom. 7:7). 

The two tables are summarized in the two gn 
laws, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all t 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neight 
as thyself.”—A. H. T. 

DECAP'OLIS (Gr. Aettairolug, dehap'-ol-is , i 
cities) y a district containing ten cities in the non 
eastern part of Galilee, near the Sea of Gall 
(Matt. 4:26; Mark 6:20; 7:81). 

The cities were Scythopolis, Hippos, Gada 
Pella, Philadelphia, Gerasa, Dion, Canatha, I 
phana, and Damascus. Damascus is the only c 
now entitled to the name of city. They wi 
built originally by the followers of Alexander 1 
Great, and rebuilt by the Romans in B. C. 65, 
whom they had certain privileges conferred up 
them. 

DECISION, VALLEY OF, a figurat 
name (Joel 3:14) for the valley of Jehoshapk 
( q, v.). The prophet gives in this passage a ■ 
scription of the nations streaming into the val 
of judgment; following it with that of the j 
pearanee of Jehovah upon Zion in the terri' 
glory of the judge of the world, and as a refr 
of his people. 

DECREE, the rendering of a number of I 
brew and Greek words, sometimes translai 
“law,” “edict.” The enactments of kings in 1 
East were proclaimed publicly by criers (Jer. 
8, 9 ; Jonah 3:5-7) who are designated in Dan. 
4; 5:29, by the term karozd , the herald. Mess 
gers, sent for that purpose, carried them to disk 
provinces, towns, and cities (1 Sam. 11:7; Ezra 
1 ; Amos 4:5), and they were publicly announ< 
at the gate of the city, or other public place. 
Jerusalem they were announced in (he tenq 
where large numbers of people assembled, 
which reason the prophets often uttered tl 

ArtiAO +L OPD 

DE'DAN (Heb. ded-awn' y meaning dou 
ful). 

1. A son of Raamah, son of Cush (Gen. 10 
1 Chron. 1:9). 

2. A son ox Jokshan, son oi A bra barn anti J 
to rah {Gen. 25:3; 1 Chron. 1:82). The u* 
opinion respecting these founders of tribes i? t 
they first settled among the sons of Gush, wl 
eveV IW-ic i.iiu-i lu.'iy be placed; the second, 
the Syrian borders, about the territory of Ed< 
But Gesenius and Winer have suggested that 
nimie may apply to one tribe; and this may 
adopted as probable on the supposition that 
descendants of the KcturaUiie Dediin intermatt 
with those of the Cushite Dedan, whom the wri 
places, presumptively, on the borders of the I 
sian Gulf. The theory of this mixed desc 
gains weight from the fact that in each case 
brother of Dedan is named Sheba. The passa 
in the Bible in which Dedan is mentioned (besi 
the genealogies above referred to) are contaii 
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the prophecies of Isaiah (21:13), Jeremiah (25: 
; mid Ezekiel (20:13 ; 27:15, 20; 38:13), 

dare in every case obscure, The probable infer- 
ces from these mentions of Dedan are : (1) That 
‘dan, son of Raamah, settled on the shores of 
e Persian Gulf, and his descendants became car- 
an merchants between that coast and Palestine. 

That Jokshan, or a son of Jokshan, by inter- 
irriage with the Cushite Dedan, formed a tribe 
the same name, which appears to have had its 
ief settlement in the borders of Idumea, and per- 
ps to have led a pastoral life. A native indica- 
n of the name is presumed to exist in the island 
Dadan, on the borders of the gulf (Smith). 
DEDANIM. See Dedan. 

DEDICATE (Heb. khaw-nak', to initiate; 

1/2, haw-dash', to pronounce clean ), a religious 
vice whereby anything is dedicated or conse- 
ted to the service of God; as the dedication of 
i tabernacle by Hoses (Exod. 40 ; Num. 7); the 
iv (Hum. 7:84, 88); the temple, by Solomon 
Kings 8); the temple, by the returned exiles 
:ra 6:lti, 17); the temple built by Herod (Jo- 
■Ims, An£. t xv, 11, fl) (sec Tkupu:). Dedicatory 
smtiitlea were observed with respect to cities, 
Its, gates, and private houses (Dent. 20:5 ; Psn, 
title; Neh. 12:27). The custom still lingers 
he dediciUion of cliurclica, 11 openitig " of roads, 
lgcs, etc. 

3EDICATION, FEAST OF. See Pesti- 
-s, p. 367. 

)EED. See Land. 

>EEP* the rendering of several Hebrew and 
ck works, used to denote: (l) The grave or 
(Horn. 10:7; Luke 8:31); (S) Tim daepeat 
tof the sen (Psa. 60:15; 107:24, 26); Chaos, 
ding at creation (Gen. 1:2); (4) Hell, the place 
muiflhment (Luke 8:81 ; Rev. fol; 11:7). 
JEFILE, the rendering of woverul Hebrew and 
ek words, generally meaning mieleauness, in a 
relive or ceremonial souse. Many blemishes 
icrson and conduct were, under the Mosaic law, 
erned m defilements. Under the Gospel 
al defilement is specialIv emphasized (Matt, 

H ; Rom, 1:24). Sec Unolkanness. 

►EGREE (Heb. mah-al-aw', a step). 

1 term Is need of a group of Levi tea 11 of the 
aid (1 Clirun. 15:18) in the sense of 

i or order of enumeration. David, in the e.vprcs- 
, *"TltOti hast regarded me according to the e$. 
or n man of high degree" (IChroii. 17:17), seems 
ncan, “ Thou bast visited me m reference to 
deration.’* InPsa. 62:9 u degree n la evidently' 
l in t!ie sense of condition or rank, a.s also in 
c 1:52 and James 1:9 (fir, 
essed, hn In l Tun. 3:13 (Gr. fluty*6;, 
-moss') the meaning m position (or "standing/* 

*)• Li reference to thy me as applied lo mens- 
lent, see DtAt,. 

EGREES, SONG OF (Heb. nSbafTan -pd 

* ham-mah-al-loth', song of steps), a title given 
ach of the fifteen psalms from 120 to 134 in- 
ve. Four of them are attributed to David, 
is ascribed to the pen of Solomon, and the 
r ten give no indication of their author. 


The opinion held by Roscnmidler, Herder, and 
others is that some of the psalms were written 
before the Babylonish captivity, some bv exiles 
returning to Palestine, and a few at a later date ; 
but that all were incorporated into one collection 
because they had one and the same character. 
With respect to the term rendered in the A. V. 
11 degrees, 1 * a great diversity of opinion prevails 
uniting biblical critics. According to some it 
infers to the melody to which the psalm was to be 
chanted. Others, including Garanins, derive the 
word from the poetical composition of the song 
and from (ha circumstance that the concluding 
words of the preceding sentence are often repeated 
at the commencement of the next vei*e (comb. 
121:4, 5, and 124:1, Sand 3,4). 

A good instance of the “ step n style is found 
in Psn. 121: "1 will lift mine eyes unto the hills, 
Horn whence comoth my help* Mg help cometh 
from the Lord, which made heaven and earth.** 
Ahem Ezra quotes an ancient authority, which 
maintains that the degrees allude to the fifteen 
steps which, in the temple of Jerusalem, led from 
the court of the women to tlmt of the men, and on 
each of which steps one of the fifteen songs of 
degrees was chanted. The generally accredited 
opinion, however, is that they wore pilgrim songs 
sung by the people as they went up to Jerusalem. 

DEHA'VITES (Heb. fiom, deh-haw-yay' , or 
tlth-httw-vay', Ezra 4:9 only; R. Y. “De- 
haites ”), one of the tribes transported by the king 
of Assyria to “ the cities of Samaria ” at the time 
of the captivity of Israel, IS. C. 72 L As they are 
named in connection with the SusancIdles, or 
Snsirtnans, and the Elamites they may he the 
widely diffused Aryan Dal, or Dahi, mentioned by 
Herodotus i, 125, among the nomadic tribes of 
Persia (Mtot, Mffykfeq Apmwol, Xaydprttn) (Smith, 
Bib. Did., s. v.). 

If Dai' were transported by the Assyrians to 
Samaria it must have been a small detached 
section of the tribe analogous lo the Hinites 
of southern Palestine. The Mot of Herodotus, 
the Dnhat of Pliny and Virgil, were a warlike and 
** numerous nomad tribe who wandered over tlie 
steppes to the east of the Caspian. Strabo has 
grouped them with the Sacae and Massagetae as 
the great Scythian tribes of inner Asia to the 
north of Bactriana.” In the time of Alexander 
and later they were found about the rivers Oxus 
and Jaxartes. The name also appears in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Sea of Azof and of the river Danube. 
But all these places are far beyond the horizon of 
Assyria, nor can we find that the Assyrians ever 
mention such a race. On the whole, we incline to 
regard the identification as an interesting sugges¬ 
tion rather than an established fact.—W. H. 
DEHORT. See Glossary. 

DE'KAR (Heb. deh'-Jcer , stab), the father 

of Solomon’s purveyor hi the second royal district, 
lying In the western part of the hill country of 
Judah and Benjamin, Slum [him and Betlushemesh 
(1 Kings 4:9), B. C. before 000. 

DELAI'AH (Heb. del-aw-yaw', freed by 
Jehovah). 

1. One of the sons of Elioenai, a descendant of 
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the royal line from Zenibbabel (1 CUron* 3:24), 
where lUe imme is Anglicized Dtdaiak, lie prob¬ 
ably belongs to the tenth generation before Christ 
(see Strong’s Harmony of ike Goxjtfh, p. 17), B, C, 
^bout 300. 

2. The head of the twenty-third division of the 
priestly order in the arrangement byDavid(l Chron. 
■24:18), B. C. about 960. 

3. “ Children of Delaiah ” were among those 
that returned to Zerubbabel from certain parts of 
the Assyrian dominions, but who had lost the 
genealogical records (Ezra 2:60 ; Neh. 7:62), B. C. 
636. 

4. The son of Mehetabeel and father of the 
.Shemaiah who advised Nehemiah to escape into 
the temple from the threats of Sanballat (Neh. 
-6:10), B. C. 446. 

5. A son of Shemaiah and one of the princes 
to whom Jeremiah’s first roll of prophecy was 
read(Jer. 36:12). He afterward vainly interceded 
with the king (Jehoiakim) to spare the roll from 
the flames (v. 26), B. C. 606. 

DELICATE. See Glossary. 

DELI'LAH (Heb. 'rbty, del-ee-law' languish¬ 
ing, lustful ), a courtesan who dwelt in the valley 
■of Sorek, beloved by Samson (Judg. 16:4-18), 
B. C. about 1060. Samson was inveigled by her 
into revealing the secret of his strength and the 
means by which he might he overcame. To this 
she was bribed by the lords of the Philistines, 
who gave her the large sum of eleven hundred 
pieces of silver for her services. She was proba¬ 
bly a Philistine, and one who used her personal 
•charms for political ends. 

DELUGE. See Flood. 

DE'MAS (Gr. Aygac, dag-mas'), a companion 
of St. Paul (called by him Ids fellow-laborer in 
Fhilem. 24 ; see also Ool. 4:14) during bis first im¬ 
prisonment at Borne. At a later period (2 Tim. 
4; 10) we find him mentioned as having deserted 
the apostle through love of this present world, and 
gone to Thessalonica, A. D. 66. 

DEME'TRIUS (Gr. Ajjyyrgio^ day-may'-tree- 

- ns 4 

1. A silversmith of Ephesus, who made “ silver 
shrines for Diana” (Acts 19:24), i. e., probably, 
.silver models of the temple or of its chapel, in 
which, perhaps, a little image of the goddess was 

rUnoorl Tlioao if appms wpvp rmrnVmsprl hv for¬ 
eigner^ who either could not perform their devo¬ 
tions at the temple itself, or who, after having 
done so, carried them away as memo rials or for 
purposes of worship. Demetrius, becoming alarmed 
at the progress of the Gospel under the preaching 
-of Paul, assembled his fellow-craftsmen, and ex¬ 
cited a tumult by haranguing them on the danger 
that threatened the worship of Diana, and, con¬ 
sequently, the profits of their craft. The tumult 
was quieted by the tact and boldness of the town- 
clerk, and Paul departed for Macedonia, A. D. (per¬ 
haps autumn) 55. 

2. A Christian mentioned with commendation 
in 3 John 12, A. D. about 90. Farther than this 
nothing is known of him. 

DEMON (Gr. hai/Mdv, dah'-ve-moum, and its 
-derivative daiydvtov , dahee-mon'-cc-on). Once in the 


New Testament (Acts 17:18, A. V. “gods”) r 
for deity, but usually inferior spiritual beii 
angels who “kept not their first estate” (M 
25:41; Rev. 12:7, 9); the ministers of the d 
(Luke 4:35 ; 9:1, 42 ; John 10:21, etc,), Sata 
called the “ prince of the devils ” (Matt. 9: 
12:24; Mark 3:22; Luke 11:15 ; Gr. apxovri 
datyoviav). Demons are said to enter into i 
body of) one to vex him with diseases (L 
8:30, 32, sq.; Matt. 9:33; 17:18; Luke 4:35, 
etc.). A person was thought to be possessed 1 
demon when he suffered from some exception 
severe disease (Luke 4:33; 8:27); or acted 
spoke as though mad (Matt. 11:18; Luke 7: 
John 7:20, etc.). According to a Jewish opii 
which passed over to the Christians, demons 
the gods of the Gentiles and the authors 
idolatry. Paul, teaching that the gods of 
Gentiles are a fiction (1 Cor. 8:10, sq.),makes the 
existences answering to the heathen concept 
of the gods to be demons , to whom he says 1 
really sacrifice (1 Cor. 10:20); according to 11 
4:1 pernicious errors are disseminated by dem 
They are represented as “reserved in everlas 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of 
great day 11 (Jude G; comp. 2 Pet, 2:4). 

DEMONIAC (Gr. dadahee-mon 
zom-ahfje, to ho under the power of a demon , 
dered “possessed with a devil”), a term 
quently used in New Testament of one under 
influence of a demon. The verb “to be den 
ized ” occurs, in one form or another, seven ti 
in Matthew, four times in Mark, once in L 
and once in John. 

1. Nature. By some, demoniacs are thoi 
to have been “persons afflicted with espec ; 
severe diseases, either bodily or mental (sucl 
paralysis, blindness, deafness, loss of speech, 
ilepsy, melancholy, insanity, etc.), whose boi 
in the opinion of the Jews, demons had enter 
But the evidence seems to us sufficient to ac 
the theory of actual possession by spirits. “ 
demonized were incapable of separating their 
consciousness and ideas from the influence of 
demon, their own identity being merged, an- 
that extent lost in. that of their tormentors, 
this respect the demonized state was also kirn 
to madness” (Edersheim, Life of Jesus, i, p. i 

(1) The evangelists constantly distinguish 
tween demoniacal possession and all form 

rJ + hcu"’h sometimes eceurrirm 
gether, Thus, he “cast out the spirits . . , 
healed all that were sick ” (Matt. 8:16); 
“brought unto him all sick people . . . and t 
which were possessed with devil#, and those w 
were lunatic” (4:24); “they brought unto 
all that were diseased, and them that were 
sessed with devils” (Mark 1:32; comp, verse 
Here “ lunatics ” are specially distinguished i 
demoniacs. Matthew (9:32, 33) keeps the pos 
sion distinct from the dumbness with whicl 
was also afflicted. Jesus called his disciples 
gether, and gave them power and authority 
all devils, and to cure diseases” (Luke 9:1; c< 
Matt. 10:1). In Mark 6:13 “they cast out n 
devils, and anointed with oil many that were \ 
and healed them” (see Mark 3:15 ; Luke 6:17, 

(2) The evangelists constantly assert that 
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ctions and utterances in demoniacal possessions 
r ere those of the evil spirits. The demons are 
ie actual agents in the cases. Such statements 
re many: “The unclean spirits cried, saying,” 
tc. (Mark 3:11); “the devils besought him” 
Matt. 8:31); “when the unclean spirit had tom 
im, and cried with a loud voice, he came out of 
im” (Mark 1:26; Luke 4:35). Similar in their 
;nor are Mark 9:20-26; Luke 9:42; 8:2; Acts 
:16. (3) Not mere disease. Some of the facts 

jcorded are not compatible with any theory of 
lere disease, bodily or mental. One of these in- 
iperable facts is found in the case recorded by 
iree evangelists (Matt. 8 ; Mark 5 ; Luke 8), where 
le devils asked and received from Christ permis- 
on to pass from the demoniac into the herd of 
wine, and are declared to have done so, with the 
;sults there set forth. Again, there is the habit¬ 
at assertion of Christ’s divinity by these spirits 
id our Lord’s recognition of the fact, while as 
3t not only the people, but the disciples did not 
now and characterize him, e. g., “I know thee 
ho thou art, the Holy One of God” (Mark 1:24; 
uke 4:34); “ What have we to do with thee, 
esus, thou Son of God?” (Matt. 8:29 ; comp. Luke 
.41; Mark 3:11). That this was a genuine rec- 
jpiition, so understood by our Saviour, appears in 
same passage; for “ he straitly charged them 
lat they should not make him known.” Mark 
lys (1:34) he “suffered not the devils to speak, 
acause they knew him;” and Luke (4:41), “he 
ffiuking them suffered them not to speak: for 
lev knew that he was Christ.” Epilepsy, lunacy, 
isanity, do not meet these several facts. Alford 
ills attention to a sort of double consciousness 
.dicated in some of these cases, the utterance 
:eming to come now from the man and not from 
le evil spirit. In Acts 19:13-17 we find a dis- 
nction between “the evil spirit” who said, 
Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are 
i ? ” and “ the man in whom the evil spirit was,” 
ho leaped on the sons of Sceva and overcame 
lem. (4) Jesus and demoniacs. Jesus treated 
ises of demoniacal possession as realities. 
He is not only described as ‘charging,’ ‘rebuk- 
g,’ ‘commanding,’ and ‘casting out’ the un- 
ean spirits, but his direct addresses to them 
■e recorded. Thus (Mark 5:8-12; Matt. 8: 
>—32), ‘he [Jesus] said unto him, Come out 
the man, thou unclean spirit. And he asked 
m, What is thy name ? And he [the unclean 
>irit] answered, My name is Legion: for we 
•e many. . . . And all the devils besought him, 
ying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
to the herd of swine. And he said unto them, 
o.’ Again (Mark 1:25; Luke 4:34), he directly 
Idressed the unclean spirit: ‘ Hold thy peace, 
id come out of him.’ Was this all a show and a 
■etense on his part ? He went further yet, for 
: deliberately argued with the Jews on the as- 
imption of the reality of demoniacal possession, 
firming that his casting out devils by the Spirit 
' God proved that the kingdom of God had come 
ito them (Matt. 12:23-27; Luke 11:17-23). 
uestioned as to their inability to cast out an evil 
drit Jesus replied, ‘ This kind can come forth 
r nothing, but by prayer and fasting ’ (Mark 9:29). 
r hen the seventy returned and said to him with 


joy, ‘Lord, even the devils are subject to us 
through thy name,’ his answer was to the same 
effect: ‘ I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.’ We are further informed (Mark 3:14, 
15) that in the solemn act of calling and appoint¬ 
ing the apostles 1 he ordained twelve, that they 
should be with him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach, and to cast out devils.’ Was he 
trifling with his chosen messengers?” (President 
Bartlett, in Independent , February 14, 1889.) 

2. Cure. “ The New Testament furnishes the 
fullest details as to the manner in which demo¬ 
niacs were set free. This was always the same. It 
consisted neither in magical means nor formulas 
of exorcism, but always in the word of power 
which Jesus spake or intrusted to his disciples, 
and which the demons always obeyed. In one 
respect those who were demonized exhibited the 
same phenomenon: they all owned the power of 
Jesus ” (Edersheim, lAfe of Jesus , i, p. 480, sq.). 

DEN. The rendering of one Greek and sev¬ 
eral Hebrew words, meaning a lair of wild beasts 
(Job 37:8; Psa. 10:9; 104:22; Isa. 32:14); a hole 
of a venomous reptile (Isa. 11:8); a fissure in the 
rocks, caves used for hiding (Judg. 6:2; Heb. 11:38 ; 
Rev. 6:15), or resort for thieves (Matt. 21:13 ; Mark 
11:17; Luke 19:46). For “Den of Lions” see 
Daniel. 

DENARIUS. See Metrology, IY. 

DENIAL. 1. Heb. tEHS, kaw-khash% to be 
unii'ue , dkotvn (Josh. 24:27 ; Prov. 30:9). 

2. Gr. ii—apidogat) ap-ar-neh*-om-ahee, to affirm 
that one has no acquaintance or connection with 
another; of Peter denying Christ (Matt. 26:34, 
sq., 75; Mark 14:30, sq., 72; Luke 22:34, 61); to 
deny one’s self, to lose sight of one’s self and 
one’s own interests (Matt. 16:24; Mark 8:34; 
Luke 9:23). 

3. Gr. apveogat , ar-neh'-om-ahee , to deny an as¬ 
sertion (Mark 14:70) or event (Acts 4:16); to deny 
with accusative of the person is used of followers 
of Jesus who, for fear of death or persecution, 
deny that Jesus is their master and desert his 
cause (Matt. 10:33 ; Luke 12:9 ; 2 Tim. 2:12); and, 
on the other hand, of Jesus denying that one is his 
follower (Matt. 10:33 ; 2 Tim. 2:12). “Denying” 
God and Christ is used of those who, by cherishing 
and disseminating pernicious doctrines and immor¬ 
ality, are adjudged to have apostatized from God 
and Christ (2 Pet. 2:1; 1 John 2:22, 23; Jude 4). 
“ Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts ” (Tit. 
2:12) is to abjure, renounce. 

Self-denial, in the scriptural sense, is the re¬ 
nouncing of all those pleasures, profits, views, 
connections, or practices that are prejudicial to 
the true interests of the soul. The understanding 
must be so far denied as to lean upon it in prefer¬ 
ence to divine instruction (Prov. 3:5, 6); the will 
must be denied so far as it opposes the will of 
God (Eph. 5:17); the affections when they become 
inordinate (Col. 3:5); the physical nature must be 
denied when opposed to righteousness (Rom. 6:12, 
13); position (Heb. 11:24-26), pecuniary gain 
(Matt. 4:20-22), friends and relatives (Gen. 12:1) 
must be renounced if they stand in the way of 
religion and usefulness. One’s own righteousness 
must be relinquished, so as not to depend upon it 
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(Phil. 3:8, 9); even life itself must be laid down 
if called for in the cause of Christ (Matt. 16:24, 
25). 

DENIAL OF CHRIST. See Peter. 

DENOUNCE. See Glossary. 

DEPOSIT. See Property, Offenses against. 

DEPRAVITY. In theology the term deprav¬ 
ity denotes the sinfulness of man’s nature. See 
Sin, Original. 

DEPTH. See Deep. 

DEPUTY, the rendering of several words: 

1. Mts-tsawb ' (Heb. appointed ), a prefect; 

one set over others. This word is rendered “offi¬ 
cer,” or chief of the commissariat appointed by 
Solomon (1 Kings 4:5, etc.). 

2. Peh-khaw' (Heb. tin®, Bath. 8:9 ; 9:3 ; R. V. 
“governor”), the Persian prefect “on this side” 
(i e, west of) the Euphrates; modern form, pasha. 

3. Auth-oo'-pat-os (Gi% avtimaro$ t in lie a of any- 
wu}, a praeons hL The omporov Augustus divided 
the Homan provinces into senatorial imd imperial. 
The former were presided over by proconsuls ap¬ 
pointed by the senate; the latter wore nrinunis- 
tored by legates of the emperor, sometimes culled 
prOprotorS (Acts 13:7, 8, 12; 18:12). GLOSSARY. 

DER'BE (Gr. Aspfiy, dev'-bay), a small town at 
the foot of Mount Taurus, about sixteen miles east 
of Lyfiim. Paul and BarnaBue gained many com 
verts here i possibly among them was Gains (Acts 
14:6, 20; 20:4), Paul passed through the place 
on his second missionary journey (16:1). 

DESCRY. See Glossary. 

DESERT is scarcely distinguished iu ordinary 
language from wilderness, and in the English Bible 
the torum m e \ised inetiacriminiitdy, 3 11 one |>I«ce 
we find a Hebrew term treated as a proper name, 
and in another translated as a common name. 

1. Mid-bawr' (Heb. pasture; Exod. 3:1; 

5:1, etc.), usually rendered “wilderness'’ 1 (Gem 
M.G, etc.), and applied to the country between 
Palestine and Egypt, including Sinai (Xnm. 9:5), 

VI. I ■ - -xi I _ ..■./! . w 
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wilderness of Arabia (l Kings 9:18). Such pas¬ 
ture land in the East is very often an extensive 
plain or steppe, which during the drought and 
heat of summer becomes utterly parched and bare; 

. . ■ , ■ o . - 1 - -- JL.I-- ,3-+. 
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was quite easy and natural. That the word com- 
prehends both meanings, SCO Psa. 65:13; Joel 
2:22. But in many, mid indeed the greater num¬ 
ber ->f pnHsngc^ i he ideal of sterility is fhe prom¬ 
inent one (Gem 14:6; 16:7; Dent. 11:24, etc.). 
In the poetical hooka “dcserl-* is found ns the 
translation of midha wr (Deut, 32; 10 ; Job 24;5; 
Isa. 21:1; Jer. 25:24). 

2. Ar-aw-baw' (Heb. sterility; rendered 

“desert” in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; else¬ 
where usually “ plain ”). While this term primarily 
meant plain] it was not iu the sense of pasture, 
but rather that of hollow or level ground, and 
especially the level of the Jordan valley, extend¬ 
ing to the Red Sea (Dent. 1:1; 2:8; Josh. 12;1; 
lienee also “sea of the Arahah ” or “ desert,” Deut. 
4:49 ; viz., the Dead Sea). In the East wide, ex¬ 


tended plains are liable to drought and consequen 
barrenness; hence the Hebrew language describe 
a plain , a desert , and an unfruitful waste by th 
same word. 

3. Yesh-ee-mone / (Heb. desolation; rei: 

dered “ wilderness,” Deut. 32:10 ; Psa. 68:7 ; “so' 
itary,” Psa. 107:4) is used with the definite articl 
apparently to denote the waste tract on both side 
of the Dead Sea. In such cases it is treated as 
proper name in the A. V.; Urns 1 - iho top of Pit 
gah, which looketh toward Jeshimori' (Num. 21:20 
This term expresses a greater extent of uncult 
vnted country than the olhera (1 Sam. 23:19, 24 
Isa. 43:19, 20). 

4 . Khor-baw* (Heb. •“iSf'Tl, desolation ) is genei 
ally applied to what Inis been made desolate li 
man or neglect (Ezra 9:9; Psa. 109:10; Dam 9:12 
The only passage where it expresses a natural was! 
or “wilderness” is Isa. 48:21, where 11 refers 1 
Sinai. It is rendered “ desert ” only in Psa. 102:6 
Isa. 48:21; Ezek. 13:4. The Greek word In tl 
New Testament {kpyyog, er'-ay-mm) has the ger 
eral meaning of solitary, uninhabited, and is sonn 
times rendered “wilderness.” 

Figurative. “Desert” or wilderness is use 
in Scripture as the symbol of temptation, sulitud 
and persecution (Isa. 27:10; 83:9); of nations i: 
norm it or neglectful of God (32:15; 35:1); of lsra 
when they had forsaken God (40:8). The dese 
was supposed to be inhabited by evil spirits, or j 
least occasionally visited by them (Matt. 12:11: 
Luke 11:24). 

DESIRE. See Glossary. 

DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS (literally, tl 
ddiyM or costly of all the nations) is an expressic 
(Hag. 2;7) understood by most of Ihe earlier con 
men talons as a title of the Messiah. Khem-dai 
(Heb. rnijn, desire) is the valuable possessions < 
the heathen, their gold and silver (v. 8), and tl 
thought is that thu shaking will be followed l 
litis result, or produce this effect, that id! that 
valuable will come to fill the temple with glmy. 

DESOLATION, ABOMINATION 01 
See Abomination. 

DESPITE, DESPITEFUL. See Glossar 

DESTROYER (Heb. rrnip72, mash-kheet} 
an exterminator, Exod. 12:23), the agent employ* 
in the siayiug wt ihe mutuum (ILL. U.;.. ; r 
oAnthihwP. hi} Jiaboth-ryoo'^n), the ungel or me 
senger of God (2 Sam, 24:15, 10; 2 Kings 19:3. 
Psa. 78:49; Acts 12:23). 

DESTRUCTION {Heb. V^% fr It adnb*oi’* i 
perishhiy, Job 26:6; 31:12; Psa. 88:11; Pro 
15:11) means a place of destruction, abyss, ai 
is nearly equivalent to Sheol (q. v.). 

DESTRUCTION, CITY OF. See On. 

DEU'EL (Heb. bssw, deh-oo-ale' y known i 
Oml), father of Eliasupli, the “captain” of f 
tribe of Gad at the time of ilic numbering of t 
people at Sinai (Num, 1:14 ; 7:42, 47; 10:20), B. 
about 1209. The same man is mentioned ugn 
(2:U), but here the name appears ns Pm 
owing to an microimage of the two very simil 
Hebrew letters, 1 and “T 










DEVIL 


DIBON 


DEVIL (Gr. didj3olo£, dee-ab*-ol-os, accuser). 

1. One who slanders another for the purpose 
injury, a calumniator, e. g., a gossip monger 
Tim. 3:11; 2 Tim. 3:3 ; Tit. 2:3). 

2. “ Devil ” is the rendering of the Heb. TTO, 

hairy {Lev. 17:7), a 11 goat/ 1 “satyr 11 
mi. 13:2]; 34:1'!)* These were supposed to bo 
■Mis tlmt inhabited the desert, and whoso per- 
eious influence wns sought to be averted by sac- 
ice. The Israelites brought this superstition 
id the idolatry to which it gave rise from Egypt, 
tore goats were worshiped its gods. These were 
e gods whom the Israelites worshiped in Egypt 
oslu 21:11; Ezek. 20:7; 23:3, 0, 3, etc.). 

3. Ill Dent. 32:17; Tail, 106:37, the term mi¬ 
red “devil” is shade (Heb. 'TO, demon), and 
aans an idol; since the Jews regarded idols as 
mons that caused themselves to be worshiped 

men. 

4 . “ The Scriptures associate with the evil in 
inanity an empire which is not human, but 
deli bus invaded immunity, and ns the prince of 
is empire they point to a created but lofty spirit, 
m has fallen from God and man, and has power 
show this enmity in action.” See Satan. 

DEVOTED THING. See Anathema. 
DEVOTION. See Glossary. 

DEW (Heb. taT). “The dews of Syrian 
/its are excessive; on many mornings it looks 
if them had been heavy rains, and this is the 
e slackening of the drought which the hind 
ds from Huy till October 11 (Smith, Hist. Gcoy. t 
35) (Jrnlg. 6;3S; Cant. 5:2; J>im. 4:15, sip), 
is partial refreshment of the ground is of great 
lue, and would a lone explain all the oriental 
erences to the effect of dew. Thus it is coupled 
a blessing with rain, or mentioned as a source 
fertility (Gem 27:28; Deut. 38:13 j Zedi. 8:12), 

1 its withdrawal is considered a curse (2 Sam. 

1 ; 1 Kings 17:1; ling. 1:10). 

Figurative- Dew in the Scriptures is a sym- 
. of the beneficent power of God, which quick- 
1, revives. mid invigorates the objects of nature 
en they have been parched by the burning heat 
the sun (ITov. 19:12; IT os* 14:5). The silent, 
?sistible, and rapid descent of dew is used to 
obelize the sudden onset of mi enemy (2 Warn. 
12j. “The dew of thy youth ” (Psa. 110:3) is 
■tight to be a figure of abiding youthful vigor. 

^ y a token of exposure in the night (Cant. 

; Dnn. 4:16, etc.); the symbol of something 
.nascent (Hos. 6:4; 13:8); and, from its noise- 
4 descent anil refreshing influence, the emblem 
brotherly love and harmony (Fait, 138:3). 

DIADEM. The rendering in the A. V. of 
eral Hebrew words: 

- Tsaio-neef v something wound about 

head), spoken of the turban of men (Job 20:14), 
women (Isa. 3:23, “hood”), of the high priest 
eh. 3:6), and the tiara of a king (Isa. 62:3). 

!. Tsef-ec-raw ' (SlTOSt, circlet, Isa. 28:5), a 
al tiara. 

1. Mits-neh'-feth (DD^H, Ezek. 21:26) does 
mean the royal diadem, like tsaw-neef , but 


the linm of the high priest, as it does in every in¬ 
stance in the Pentateuch, from which Ezekiel has 
taken the word. 

The difference in Greek between diadem{&t&6mti) 
and {arfyavog) is cure fully observed. The 
latter is a Ciown jn the sense of it chaplet, wreath, 
or garland; the “ badge of victory in the guinea 
of civic worth, of military valor, of nuptial joy, of 
festal gladness,” Diadem is a crown ns the budge 
of royalty. 

What the “diadem” of the Jews was we know 
not. That of other nations of antiquity was a 
fillet of silk, two indies broad, bound around the 
head and tied behind, the invention of which is 
attributed to Liber. Its color was generally white; 
sometimes, however, it was blue, like that of 
Darios, and it was sown with pearls or other 
gems (Zedi, 0:10 ; comp. Mul. 3:17). 

DIAL (^"^, mah ahau>\ step), for the meas¬ 
urement of time, creeled by Almz (2 Kings 20:11; 
Isa. 38:8), rmd called the “steps of A hint” As 
mak-alem' rimy signify either one of u flight of 
steps or degree, we might suppose the reference 
to be a dial plate with a gnomon indicator; but, 
in the first place, the expression points to an 
actual succession of steps, tlmt is to say, to fir. 
obelisk upon u square or circular elevation as¬ 
cended by steps, which threw the shadow of its 
highest [mint at noon upon the highest steps, and 
iu the morning and evening upon the lowest, 
either on tins one side or the other, so that the 
obelisk itself served us a gnomon. Tim step dial 
of Ainu may have consisted of twenty steps or 
more, which measured the time of day by half 
hours, or even quarters. If the sign was given 
mi hour before sunset the shadow, by going back 
ten steps of half m hour each, would return to 
the point at which it stood at twelve o'clock. 
AYhen it is stated that “the sun returned,” this 
does not mean the sun in the heaven, but the sun 
upon the sundial, upon which the illumined sur¬ 
face moved upward as the shadow retreated, for 
when the shadow moved back the sun moved 
back as well. The event is intended to be repre¬ 
sented as a miracle, and a miracle it really was 
(Delitzsch, Com., on Isa. 38:7, 8). 

DIAMOND. See Mineral Kingdom. 

DIANA. See Gods, False. 

DIB'LAIM (Heb. (trbs?, dib-lahf-yim, cakes 
[of dried figs?]), the name of the father of Gotner, 
the wife of Hosea (Hos. 1:3), B. 0. about 760. 

DIB'LATH, properly DIB'LAHfOeb. STOP 
dib-law'), a place named only in Ezek. 6:14, as if 
situated at one of the extremities of the land of 
Israel. It is natural to infer that Diblah was in 
the north. The only name in the north at all like 
it is Riblah, and the letters D and R are so much 
alike in Hebrew mid so frequently interchanged, 
owing to tile carelessness of copyists, that there is a 
strong probability that Riblah is the right rending. 

DI'BON (Hob. or deedwnt', pinny). 

1. A town oa tiie east side of Jordan, in the 
rich pastoral country, which was taken possession 
of and rebuilt by the children of Gad (Num, 32; 

3, 34). From this circumstance it possibly received 
the name of Dibon-gud. Its first mention is hi 
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DIBON-GAD 


DISCERNING OF SPIRITS 


the undent fragment of poetry (Xnm. 21:30), and 
fl ora this it appears In have belonged originally to 
the Moftbhea. We find Diban counted to Reuben 
in the lists of Joshua (13:9, 17). In the time of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, however, it was again in 
possession of Muub (Isa, 1 5:2; Jer* 48:18, 22; 
comp, 24)* In the same deimndiUions of Isaiah 
it appears, probably, under the name of Dtinon. 
In modem times the name Dktbdn has been dis¬ 
covered by Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, and Burck- 
hardt as attached to extensive ruins on the Roman 
road, about three miles N. of the Arnon (Wady 
Mwljtb). 

Dr* Tristram (Land of Moab, pp. 132, 133) says : 
u Dibmi is a twin city upon the two adjacent 
knolls, the ruins covering not only the top, but 
the sides to their base.” 

2. One of the towns which was reinhabited by 
the men of Judah after the return from captivity 
(Xeh. 11:25)* From its mention with Jekabzcel, 
Moladuh, and oilier towns of the south there can 
be no doubt tlmt it is identical with Dimokah 
(q. v.). 

DFBON-GAD, one of the halting places of 
the Israelites (Num. 33:45, 46). It was, no doubt, 
the same place which is generally called Dibon, 1, 

DIB'RI (Heb. dib-ree ' perhaps eloquent ), 

a Danite, father of Shelomit.li, a woman whose 
son was stoned to death by command of Moses 
for blaspheming the name of the Lord (Lev. 24:11), 
B. 0. 1209. 

DIDRACHM. See Metrology, IV. 

DID'YMUS (Gr. A tdvpog, did'-oo-mos , twin ), a 
surname (John 11:16, etc.) of the apostle Thomas. 

DIE THE DEATH. See Glossary. 

DIET (Heb. llFHN, ar-oo-khaw'), the term ap¬ 
plied to the daily allowance apportioned by Evil- 
merodach, king of Babylon, to his royal captive, 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah (Jer. 52:34). Respect¬ 
ing the general use of the word see Food. 

DIGNITIES (Gr. plural of dofa, dox'-ah, glory), 
porsons higher in honor (2 Pet. 2:10; Jude 8), 
probably angels as being spiritual beings of pre- 


conjectures that the two names Dimon and Dib< 
are the same. 

DIMO'NAH (Heb. dee-mo-naw f ), 

city in the south of Judah (Josh. 15:22), perha 
the same as Dibon in Neh. 11:25. 

DFNAH (Heb. dee -naw\ justice), t 

daughter of Jacob by Leah (Gen. 30:21), and fi 
sister of Simeon and Levi. While Jacob dwelt 
Shechem Dinah was seduced by Shechem,the s 
of Humor, the chief of the connin'. She w 
probably at this time about thirteen or fifte 
yearn ol f age, the ordinary period of marriage 
the East, Shechem proposed to make the utsi 
reparation by paying it sum to she father a 
marrying her (Dent. 22:28, 29), but Jacob t 
dined to negotiate until he hud made known t 
facts in his sous and advised with them. Hair 
proposed a fusion of the two peoples by the esm 
iishment of mtm'mamnge and commerce* T 
sons, bout upon revenge, demanded, ns a condiD 
of the proposed muon, the circumcision of t 
SUecliomiteH. They assented, and on the th 
day, when the people were disabled, Simeon a 
tjiivi slew them nil and took away their sis 
(Gem 34). Dinah probably continued umnarr 
and went with her father into Egypt (46:15), B. 
about 1640. 

DI'NAITE (Heb. W, dee-nah'ee), a na 
given to a part of the colonists placed in Sam a 
after it was taken by the Assyrians (Ezra 4: 
“They remained under the dominion of 1’cri 
and took part with their fellow-colonists in op 
si lion to the Jews under A rtn xerxes, but noth 
more is known of them ” (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. 

This is the usual understanding. Hoffma 
however, regards it as an official title, “judge 
“judges,” Ezra 7:25). 

DINE, DINNER. See Eating, Food. 

DIN'HABAH (Heb. din-haw-ba 

robbers' dm), a city of Bela, king of Edom (U 
30:32; I Cluran. 1:43), Location uncertain. 
DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE ( 

Aiovvaioc, dee-on-oo*-see-os, reveler , Acts 17:19-4 


“-—v 

DIK'LAH (Heb. ) ’p'7, dik-law *, perhaps a 


palm tre#), the name of it son of Juktan (Gen. 10: 
27; I Citron. 1:21), His dcscendnuU probably 
settled in Yemen and occupied a portion of it a 
iittie to the east of the Hejaz. 

DIL'EAN (Heb. IJhP'L dil-awn '), a town in the 


low country of Judah (Josh. 15:38). Identification 
uncertain. 


DILIGENCE, DILIGENTLY. See Glos¬ 
sary. 

DILL, marginal and correct rendering (Matt. 
23:23) of Gr. avrjdov, an'-ay-thon , translated in the 
text “anise,” See Vegetable Kingdom. 


DIM'NAH (Heb. t’uip'L dim-nawdunghill), 
a Levitical city in Zebulun (Josh. 21:35). In 
1 Chron. 6:77 Rimmon is substituted for it. 

DI'MON, THE WATERS OF (Heb. 

dee-mone f ), some stream on the east of the Dead 
Sea, in the land of Moab, against which Isaiah is 
here uttering denunciations (Isa. 15:9). Gesenius 


an eminent Athenian converteG to unristiarmy 
the preaching of Paul on Mars’ Hill. Noth 
further is related of him in the New Testarm 
but Suidas recounts that he was an Athenian 
birth and eminent for his literary attain mer 
that he studied first at Athens and alter ware 
Heliopolis, in Egypt. The name of Dionysius 
become important m Church history from eevl 
writings formerly believed to be bis, but I 
known U> be spurious ami designated as 
Pseudo-Dionysian writings (MeC. and EL, Ci/c t , e. 

DI0T'REPHES(Gr. Atorp&pfa deemt-refu 
Jove-nourhhe/T), a person condemned by the a; 
tie John in his third epistle* Desiring pree 
nonce, be refused to see the letter sent by Jr 
thereby declining to submit to ills directions 
acknowledge bis authority, lie circulated 
lieious slanders against the apostle and exoici 
an arbitrary and pernicious influence in the CKu 
(3 John 9, 10). 

DISALLOW. See Glossary, Vow. 

DISCERNING OF SPIRITS, a spiril 
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DISCIPLE 


DISEASES 


; enjoyed by certain in the apostolic age. This 
.bled its possessor to judge from what spirits 
utterances they heard proceeded, whether the 
ly Ghost, human or demoniac spirits; thus pre¬ 
ying the Church from misled influences (1 Cor. 
10; comp. 1 Cor. 14:29; 1 John 4:1). 

DISCIPLE. 1. This term occurs once in the 
Testament, as the rendering of Heb. 
-mood', one instructed , Isa. 8:16; rendered 
aimed” in 50:4, “taught” in 54:13. 

!. In the New Testament it is the render- 
of the Gr. /.tadtjryg , math-ay dace', learner , and 
urs frequently. The meaning is one who pro¬ 
ves to have learned certain principles from 
ther and maintains them on that other’s au- 
rity. It is applied principally to the followers 
Jesus (Matt. 5:1; 8:21, etc.); sometimes to 
se of John the Baptist (Matt. 9:14) and of the 
irisees (Matt. 22:16). It is used in a special 
iner to indicate the twelve (Matt. 10:1; 11:1; 
17). 

DISEASES. 

n treating this subject we call attention to the 
eral diseases mentioned in Scripture, and to 
ir treatment. Under the latter we introduce 
ticine, physician, remedies, etc.: 

kGUE (Heb. kad-dakh'-ath , Lev. 26:16, 

V. “fever”). This is doubtless generic for all 
fevers of the land. They are intermittent, 
.ittent, typhoid, typhus, besides the febrile 
es accompanying the various inflammations 
the exanthemata. Malarial fevers are the 
it characteristic. They prevail especially in 
summer and early autumn. In the swamps 
the Iluleh and the irrigated gardens about the 
?s very malignant types of these fevers attack 
ie who sleep in the foci of infection and those 
j work in the poisonous atmosphere. Not in¬ 
tently patients die in the second or third 
oxysm of such fevers. When they do not die 
a the violence of the poison they often drag 
.hrough weary months of constantly recurring 
cks and suffer from congestion or abscess of 
liver or spleen and other internal disorders. 

SLAINS and BOILS (Heb. ab-ah- 

aw'; "prnp, shekh-een ', Exod. 9:9,10), These 
of several kinds : (1) Simple boils, which may 
single or come out in large numbers and suc- 
iive crops (Job 2:7), causing much suffering 
some danger to the patient. They consist in 
ire, which is a gangrenous bit of skin and sub- 
meous tissue, surrounded by an angry, inflamed, 
suppurating nodule, which finally bursts and 
out the core, after which the seat of the boil 
is, leaving a permanent scar. (2) Carbuncles, 
se are very large boils, with a number of open- 
!, leading to a considerable mass of dead cellular 
le and giving exit to the dischfirgo of the 
e. Such was probably Ilezeklah’s boll (2 Kings 
Isa. 38:21). (3) Malignant pustules. These 
due to infection from animals having splenic 
■r. The virus is carried by insects or in wool 
fides or otherwise, and produces a black spot 
re it enters, surrounded by a dark livid pur- 
h or dusky red zone, with vesicles and a hard 


area of skin infiltrated with anthrax bacilli. If 
the focus of the disease be not destroyed the 
blood is rapidly poisoned and the patient dies. 
(4) Probably all skin diseases in which there is 
suppuration in and beneath the cutis would have 
been included in the generic designation boils. 

BLEMISH (Lev. 21:18-21, the rendering of 
several Hebrew words), any deformity or spot. 
Such disqualified their possessor from becoming a. 
priest. 

BLINDNESS (Heb. iv-vaw-rone', Deut. 

28:28, etc.). Eye affections are among the most 
common of all the diseases of Bible lands. Oph¬ 
thalmia and other destructive diseases prevail to- 
a frightful extent in Egypt. Among the lower 
classes it is, perhaps, the exception to see both 
eyes perfect. A very large proportion of the 
population has lost one eye, and the number of 
totally blind is excessive. While the ravages of 
eye diseases are not so frightful in Palestine and 
Syria they are sufficiently so to illustrate the very 
frequent (more than sixty times) references to 
blindness in the Bible. The causes are the heat, 
sunlight, dust, and, most of all, the uncleanly 
habits of the people, all of which favor the spread 
of diseases, which often in a single day destroy 
the eye. 

BOILS. See Blains. 

BOTCH (Heb. “prnp, shekh-eenburning , Deut. 
28:27, 35, R. V. “boil”), another rendering of 
the word elsewhere translated “ boil.” 

BROKEN-HANDED, BROKEN-FOOT¬ 
ED (Lev. 21:19), a disqualification for the priest¬ 
hood. Clubfoot and clubhand would also dis¬ 
qualify. 

BRUISES (Isa. 1:6; Jer. 30:12; Nali. 3:19, 
several Hebrew words), familiar accidents,' often 
far more serious than would be supposed from 
their external marks. 

CANKER (2 Tim. 2:17, A. V. marg., R. V. 
“gangrene;” Gr. yayypatva , gang'-grahee-nah). 
The terrible disease, cancer , for which no remedy 
exists but the knife, is quite prevalent in the East, 
especially the form of it known as epithelioma . 
The sufferer from all forms of cancer has more or 
less acute pain, and ultimately ulceration, and, 
exhausted by bleeding or suppuration, at length 
dies worn out with its unspeakable agony. But this, 
rendering, although it would suit the requisitions 1 , 
of the passage, is not the true one. See Gan¬ 
grene. 

CHILDBEARING (Gen. 3:16; 1 Tim. 2:15). 
The only helpers to women in this condition ar& 
the ignorant midwives. Many valuable lives are 
lost through their incompetence and mismanage¬ 
ment. See Child, 2. 

CROOKBACKED (Heb.]5i‘, gib-bane'', arched, 
Lev. 21:20). In the East it is quite common to see- 
young girls carrying children on their shoulders, 
or perched on their hips. Many of these fall and 
experience irreparable injuries to their spines. 
Scrofulous disease of the spine is also very com¬ 
mon and often results in angular curvature. The- 
specimens of deformity of this class, which are to* 
be seen by every wayside in Syria and Palestine, 
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Dropsy 


DISEASES 


Leprosy 


are lamentable. Those afflicted with such deform¬ 
ities were not allowed in the temple service. 
DEOPS Y (Civ. 

Luke 14:3). This is a symptom of a number of 
diseases* mostly of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
bruin, causing collections of water in the cavities 
of the body, or on its surface* or in the limbs. It 
is curable only if the disease causing it is ame¬ 
nable to treatment. 

DWARF. Dwarfs were not allowed in the 
priesthood (Lev. 21:20). 

EMERODS (Heb. Vsy, o'-fel , tumor , Deut. 
28:27, etc.), a painful disease, especially promoted 
by the sedentary habits of the orientals, mid hence 
vow common there. Although amenable to the 
advanced skill of the West, the popular medicine 
of the East has no cure for it. It was, therefore, 
a very terrible visitation (1 Sam. 5:6, 9, 12; 6:4, 

5, 11). 

FLAT NOSE (Heb. thn, khaw-ram to be 
blunts Lev. 21:18), a disqualification for the priest¬ 
hood. 

FLUX (Or. fWvrtpm, dow-cu-ter^e'-uh), The 
tl bloody flux " (Acts 28:8) was* no doubt, dgsen- 
tertj. This disease is very common in the East, 
and often fatal, not merely by its own violence, 
but by the abscess of the liver which it, frequently 
causes. It is supposed that the disease of the 
bonds (2Chrom 21:15, 19) with which Jeliornm 
was smitten was the advanced state of tins 
disease, causing an invagination and procidentia. 

GANGRENE (R. V., 2 Tim. 2:17, for A. V. 

,s ciinker 11 ), mortification of imy part of the body. 
Tim reference is probably to the variety known 
as senile gangrene. This disease begins at the 
end of a toe or linger, as a blackish spot, which 
gradually spreads over the rest of the toe, then to 
the other toes, and the foot, and log, until at last 
the patient dies of blood poisoning- Even early 
end free amputation generally fails to save life, 
as the disease is in tins constitution, and reappears 
in the stump. This coui^e of the. destructive proc¬ 
ess corresponds well with that of profane and 
vain babblings winch (r. 16) “ inerpa^ri 11 (It- "V. 
“proceed further 1 ’) unto more ungodliness. See 
Canker. 

HALT (Gr. kho-los ', limping , Luke 14: 

21; John 5:3), lame, whether from rigidity, or 

< j - _ _ -T - - 1 a— 

IMPOTENT (John 5:3), a general term for 
disabled. 

INFIRMITY, a word used in the A. V. in three 
senses; (I) ImpttrUg (Lev, 12.2, R, “iuipm 
riiy”), (2) Dtjannilg (Luke 13:11), (3) A gen¬ 
eral term for tlkfibiUtg (John 5:5 ; 1 Tim. 5:28), 
Besides these senses it is used figuratively for 
mental and spiritual weaknesses (Rom. 8:26, 
etc.), 

INFLAMMATION, a general and well- 
understood term (Lev. 13:28; Deut. 28:22). 

ISSUE, a word used medically in three senses : 
(l) Offspring (Gen, 18:0). (2) A flowing o f Mood 

(Lev/12:7 ; Matt. 0:20, et c.). (3) Other diwharg&t 
(Lev. 15:2), These discharges rendered their 
victim unclean. 


ITCH (Heb. Cnri, kheh'-res, Deut. 28:27). 
is probable that the word translated n itch ” 
this passage refers to some other torment 
skin disease, as eczema or prurigo, while t 
translated A. V. “ scab,” R. V, 1E scurvy n (H 
garabh Arab, jarab ), is the true itch. Ja\ 
is the classical name of this disease, and used 
it also in common speech to this day (see ScuRt 
Itch is a skin disease produced by the entrance 
a parasitic insect into the substance of the si 
It causes intolerable itching, and the scratch 
produces deep furrows and excoriations. If 1 
to itself it is interminable. Although curable 
proper medical treatment, this was probably 
known to the Hebrews. 

LAMENESS, impairment or loss of powe 1 
walking. It was a barrier to the priestly of 
(Lev. 21:18). 

LEPROSY (Heb. rB^Si, Isaw-raJt'-ath). M 
confusion has arisen in the interpretation of 
scriptural allusions to leprosy, from the fact t 
this word is used in English for a disease, 
phantla.sk Grtfiorutu, wholly different in its syi 
toms, com^n, and termination from the Levit 
and New Testament leprosy. The former i 
constitutional, incurable, hereditary, more or 
contagious disease, which sometimes begins \ 
numbness of the extremities, with or without p 
There are dusky and livid swellings, and dis 
tions of the hands and feet; nodules are forme 
various parts of the body ; ulcers open on the s 
of the feet or at the ball of tlieheel. Theseext 
to the bones, which become carious, and, as 
ulceration spreads, the patient becomes mort 
less crippled. Tubercles nru produced on 
face, and folds of skin are raised on the ford 
mid cheeks, which give the so-called leonine 
prcssioii to the countenance. Fever sets in, 
ultimately the patient, often after a long mid : 
erablc life, succumbs. This disease may be 
** botch 11 (A. V., Deut. 28:35, R. V. “ boil ”) 11 in 
knees mul legs, 15 and “ from the sole of the 
to the crown of the head.” 

The biblical leprosy is a whiteness (Exod. 
whir'h disfigured its victim, but did not dis 
him. Naaman was able to exercise the funct 
of general of the Syrian army, although a le 
Both Old Testament and New Testament le 
went about everywhere. Leprosy ia describe 
T,oinKnija a whi+p snot, spreading or dis a nr 
ing, sometimes with a reddish base* or ns 
spots. A victim of I his superficial, scaly dis 
(lepra, or was unclean only hr Ion 

the affection uas partial. Once the whole 1 
was covered he was clean, and could enter 
temple (Taw. 13:12, 17). 

The allusion to a boll (Lev. 13:18-28), will 
flamed margins and whitened hairs, may refe 
an Aleppo button, ending at its margin in a p 
asis, or a lupoid affection, which spreads for > 
distance mound. This U quite common in 
East. Levit Jen 1 leprosy is self-terminable ( 
13:40). fij/fpliantimk Grweorum is neither 
able, nor does it wear itself out. 

The secret of the ceremonial unclemmes 
persons with the various forms of tetter, ecz 
lepra simplex, psoriasis, etc,, is the piebald 
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tied appearance, not the disease, for, as before 
, a man wholly covered with the eruption was 
n. When the lepers were cured by Christ the 
! was called cleansing (Matt. 10:8 ; 11:5 ; Luke 
; 17:14). The victims were neither lame nor 
irmed. They were never brought on beds. 
Mosaic law was full of prohibitions in regard 
hat which was not simple and uniform. A 
iled or piebald animal could not be offered, 
riest could not wear a patched or many-colored 
nent. Fungous growths on walls, mildew on 
les, were accounted leprosy, and made the 
ted objects unclean. In this case surely it 
the mottled blotched appearance that was 
cted to. The aim of the law was to inculcate 
bject lessons purity, simplicity, unity. When 
e objects were attained by uniformity in the 
tion, even of leprosy, all over the body of the 
mt, he ceased to be ceremonially a leper, 
disposes at once of the idea that scriptural 
rs were isolated hygienically, as the victims of 
iantiasis Grcecorum are, lest they should in- 
others. For when perfectly leprous they 
! free to go where they would. (See, for a com- 
j elaboration of this argument, Sunday School 
•her, London, May, 1880, pp. 183-188.) 
UNACY (Matt. 4:24; 17:15). See Mad- 


SCAB (Heb. for fiBD, saw-fakh ', Lev. 13:2, 6, 7; 
14:56). The same root appears in the form of a 
verb (Isa. 3:17), sippah , to afflict with a scab . 
Both refer to the crust which forms on a skin 
eruption. Such are common in many skin dis¬ 
eases and do not indicate any particular kind. 
Many diseases of the scalp produce them and ■ 
cause the hair at the same time to fall out. This 
is regarded as a special calamity for women (Isa. 
3:17). The term yaUcphdh (Lev. 21:20; 22:22), 
A. V. ‘‘scabbed,” refers to some crustaceans dis¬ 
ease of the skin of animals. The disease of 
horses, in which there is a scabby, eczematous 
state of the pastern, known in English as “ scratch¬ 
es,” is called jarab (itch) in Arabic. 

SCALL (Lev. 13:30, 35 ; 14:54), a somewhat 
general term for eruptions. 

SCURVY (R.V.,Deut.28:27,for A.V. “scab”). 
We have given our reasons under Itch for prefer¬ 
ring the rendering itch for the Heb. garabh here, 
instead of for heres, as in A. V., R. V. We do 
not see any reason to render it with R.V. “ scurvy.” 
Nor do we think the rendering of the same word 
(Lev. 21:20; 22:22), A. V., R. V., “scurvy” any 
better. Itch is its proper rendering. This would 
remove scurvy from the list of diseases mentioned 
in Scriptures. 


ADNESS (Heb. shig-gaw-onerav- 

Deut. 28:28). Madmen are twice mentioned 
am. 21:15; Prov. 26:18). Insanity is much 
i rare in the East than in the West. This is 
itless due to the freedom from the strain which 
werely tests the endurance of the more active 
Is of the Japhetic stock. Little or no treat- 
t is used. It is considered a merit to feed and 
ie the insane if needy. 

AIMED (Luke 14:21), a general term for 
rely injured. 

URRAIN (lleb. I "DT[, deh'-ber , pestilence). 
have no means of knowing what the epidemic 
which constituted the fifth plague (Exod. 
'). It may have been splenic fever, which 
stimes prevails extensively. 

A.LSY (Gr. napalvTiKog, par+al-oo-iee-ko s' 
tied). Paralysis comes from several causes: 
nflammation of the brain or spinal cord. This 
e East is specially common in infancy, and 
any cases leads to partial paralysis, as of the 
lder, arm, one or both legs, and sometimes the 
e of speech or hearing, or both. (2) Injuries 
e spinal column. These are more apt to oc- 
n adult life. (3) Pressure from curvature 
he spine, or from tumors or other cause. 
Lpoplexy. The paralysis from the latter cause 
tmetimes cured. That from the others is 
‘able. The cases brought to our Saviour were 
ubtedly of the incurable sort, and probably 
ved at least the lower limbs. 

ESTILENCE (Heb. deh'-ber ; Gr. Iol- 
loy-mos% plague ), a general term for dis- 
i which attack large numbers of persons at 
ame time. They are not known to be due to 
;iic germs. We have no means of knowing 
particular pestilences from time to time 
■ged the Israelites. 


SORES (Isa. 1:6; Luke 16:20; Rev. 16:11), a 
gene ml term for ulcers. 

WEN (lleb. biP, yob-bale'), a cyst contain¬ 
ing cebaceous and other matters, spoken of only 
in connection with animals intended for sacrifice 
(Lev. 22:22), but also common in men. 

WITHERED (Heb. yaw-bashe'). The 
Nazarite’s skin is spoken of as withered (Lam. 4:8), 
i. e., wrinkled and dry. A “ withered hand ” 
(Matt. 12:10, etc.; comp. 1 Kings 13:4-6) is one 
in which the muscles, and often the bones them¬ 
selves, are shrunken, owing to loss of nerve power 
or stiffening of joints. Not infrequently the limb 
is much shorter, as well as more slender, than 
natural. When resulting from anything but re¬ 
cent disuse it is incurable. 

WOUNDS are frequently alluded to. The 
binding up and pouring in oil and wine (Luke 
10:34) was as good antiseptic treatment as was 
then known. 

WORMS. The worms which ate Herod (Acts 
12:23) may have been maggots bred in some gan¬ 
grenous sore. 

Treatment of Diseases. 

The Hebrews were greatly inferior to their pow¬ 
erful neighbors of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece in 
scientific culture. We have no allusion in the , 
Old Testament to scientific schools, and it is im¬ 
probable that such existed. There were schools 
for the education of religious teachers, but we 
have no reason to believe that anything was 
taught in them except the Hebrew language it¬ 
self and the various branches of canon law and 
interpretation. While their neighbors were evolv¬ 
ing and cultivating mathematics, astronomy, his¬ 
tory, logic, metaphysics, law, and medicine, and 
their learned men were committing to inscribed 
bricks, stone, papyrus rolls, and books full trea- 
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tises on all that they knew, the ancient Hebrews 
have not left us a single fragment of literature or 
science except the canonical Scriptures and the 
Apocrypha. Only by the most laborious search 
can we find in these Scriptures In nls as to the 
scientific belief and practice which the Hebrews 
may have derived from their residence in Egypt 
and intercourse with their more enlightened and 
progressive rivals. The Talmud, the function of 
which was to gather up all that tradition had 
transmitted, and expound it by nil that tins in¬ 
genuity of its astute authors could furnish, does 
nothing to change our judgment that the Hebrews 
had little or no notion of the movement of the 
human mind which was taking place in other 
lands. 

We have no reason to suppose that medicine 
affords any exception to the general state of the 
sciences among the Hebrews. It is exceedingly 
difficult to establish from the Bible the existence 
of such a science or of a proper order of medical 
practitioners \n the earlier stages of Hebrew Ins- 
tcivy; The allusions to the offices of the mid wives 
(Gem 85:17; 38:27-30; Exod. 1:US) give us no 
reason to suppose that they wore on educated 
class, or had any knowledge of the art of ac¬ 
couchement greater than h possessed by their 
successors in Syria at the present day. There is 
nowhere in Scripture an intimation that a physi¬ 
cian assisted at a confinement. The simple opera¬ 
tion of circumcision was probably performed by 
heads of families or their dependents (Gen. 17:10- 
M ; Glia'!), or even women (Exod. 4:2G). The Jaw 
provided that one who injured another should 
<p pay for the loss of his time and cause him to he 
thoroughly healed ” (Exod. 21:19)* But this u caus¬ 
ing to he healed 11 does not state nor neecsGarily 
imply a physician. Physicians embalmed Jacob 
(Gen. 50:2), but they were Egyptians, not Hebrews, 
Job mentions physicians (13:4). Even so lata as 
the time of Jorum (850 R. C), although he re¬ 
turned to Jcxreel to be healed of wounds and sick- 
nests (2 Kings 8:29), no mention is made of doc¬ 
tors. It is uncertain whether Asa’s physicians 
(2 Chron. 16:12, 916 B. 0.) were natives or foreign¬ 
ers. The poetical allusion (Jer. 8:22, B. C. 626) is 
in the form of a question, “ Is there no balm in 
Gilead ? is there no physician there ? ” While it 
implies that physicians were then recognized as a 
guild, it does not make it certain that they were 
more than users of balsams and ointments for 
wounds. A few passages in Proverbs and one in 
Ecclesiastes have been quoted to prove that Sol¬ 
omon was versed in medicine (Prov. 3:8; 12:18; 
17:22; 20:30; 29:1; Eccles. 3:3); but such an in¬ 
terpretation is quite fanciful. The allusions to 
diseases and remedies also tend to show that the 
conceptions of medicine were crude and popular. 
Of the diseases and deformities mentioned in the 
Hexateuch we know ague, blains, boils, botch, 
bruises, crookback, dwarf, emerods, flat nose, halt- 
ness, infirmity, inflammation, issue, itch, lameness, 
madness, wen, wound* Yet the most cursory 
glance at these terms shows that they are popular, 
not scientific* The ** running issue ” (Lev. 15:2, 
R. V. “issue out of his flesh”), “scab” (Deut. 
28:27, R. V. “ scurvy ”), “ scall ” (Lev. 13:30), 
“leprosy” (Lev. 13:15), both of persons and 


things, “ pestilence ” (Exod. 6:3, etc.), “ mum 
(Exod. 9:3), are uncertain. Of the treatmen 
these, except ceremonial and sacerdotal, we 1 
not the faintest hint. The few remedies r 
tioned are evidently popular ones, as mandra 
balm ; or ingredients in unguents used for sa 
purposes, not for healing, as calamus, cassia, 
namon, myrrh, galbanum, onycha, stacte, frar 
cense; or condiments, as coriander. 

Thus for the period of Hebrew history to 
end of the Old Testament the Scripture re^ 
hardly a trace of medical science or art. 
seems remarkable, considering the long resid 
of Israel in Egypt, where medicine was well es 
fished and cultivated to a high degree of e 
lence for those days. The Egyptians, owin 
the practice of embalming, were well acquai 
with human anatomy, as well as with that of 
domestic animals. They also had a syster 
pathology and a consider able materia me 
They cultivated medicine to the point of divi 
it into specialties as in modern times. But 
Israelites in Egypt were a race of illiterate sli 
and there is no reason to believe that any of 1 
except Moses carried away any of the learnir 
Egypt. Although a considerable number oi 
gieuto precepts exist in the Mosaic law, us cir> 
dsion, burying of excrements, etc. (Deut, 22 
it is a strained interpretation to refer thei 
the medical knowledge or skill of the lawg 
There was a tendency in all serious sicknet 
fall back on the religious ritual, arid ultimate 
the divine providence (Exod. 15:26; Psa. 1( 
147:3; Isa. 30:26; Jer. 17:14; 30:17). V 
Asa “ sought not to the Lord, but to the p 
cians” (2 Chron. 16:12), the record speaks repv< 
fully. It is impossible to tell whether his 
eased and swollen feet were dropsical or elef 
tiasical. 

In the time of Christ the Jews had becoim 
lightened by contact with Egypt, Babylon, Gr 
and Rome. They certainly cultivated philost 
law, and medicine. In the New Testamen 
mentioned dropsy, canker (cancer, or better 
grene), bloody flux (dysentery), palsy, and lu 
Physicians were a regular profession (Matt. ‘ 
Mark 2:17 ; Luke 4:23 ; 5:31). Luke was the 
loved physician” (Col. 4:14). Physicians 
numerous (Mark 6:20; Luke 8:!3). They d 
less practiced according to the system Lht 
vogue in the Greek and Roman world. Bu 
vast number of the unrelieved stands out on t 
page of the gospels and gives to the minist 
Christ its peculiar hold on the people. A 
survey of the methods of treatment follow* 
the East, wherever the influence of western sc 
and art have riot transformed them, will g 
1 graphic impression of the state of medicii 
biblical times. 

The thing which most strikes u stranger ii 
management of the sick in the East is the ga 
big of friends from far and near in the sick t 
her. It is evident that this was the custr 
our Saviour’s time. There seem to have bee 
merous witnesses to every miracle of healing 
the fame of his power was thus the more sp< 
and widely spread. 

Fevers are treated by bloodletting, often 
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ious. Barbers are accustomed to perform this 
pie operation, as they were in Europe until re- 
t times. Indiscriminate bloodletting has only 
Lppeared from modern medicine within the last 
,y years. But in the East it continues to be 
sidered the sheet anchor of the healing art. 
ere blood is not taken from a vein large num- 
9 of leeches are applied, and the flow of blood 
avored by poultices. Scarifying is also prac- 
d with great vigor, and the skin over an in- 
led part is often scored with hundreds of cross¬ 
flies. Inflammations are also treated with 
ltices, hot fomentations, or cold applications, 
;n with snow. When the inflamed part has 
purated it is lanced, often by a barber or an 
ducated quack. Tents made of a roll of rag 
►aper are introduced to favor the flow of mat- 
Chwmc in flam mu lions are treated by scarifU 
on, liniments, but especially by firing with a 
iron. Immense scars, caused by this heroic 
tment, often gridiron the abdomen and chest 
the neighborhood of the large joints. Setons, 
es, anil blisters are also freely employed, es- 
ally in tlio treatment of eye diseases and in- 
nl inflammations, 

[ineral springs, especially the thermal ones at 
irrhoo, JEKea, and Tiberias, have a great repu- 
m in the treatment of chronic rheumatism, 
t, skin diseases, and rigidity of joints. Even 
Bedouins resort to these springs. AnnH was 
■d for finding “ilia hot springs {Gen. 36:24, 
r .'y not, as in A. Y./ mules *) in the wilderness.” 
1 a find would give a man a reputation among 
nomads to-day. The hot-air bath at Abu- 
ah, northeast of Hems, is much visited by the 
bs. The ruins of an immense khftn surround 
blowhole of the bath. 

iarrheeas and dysenteries are little understood 
little treated by the people. In a case of 
rhcea arising from an overloaded stomach they 
tly administer emetics and cathartics. They 
i a very imperfect idea of the diet suitable to 
e cases. 

cute chest diseases, as pneumonia and pleu- 
are treated by sangrado methods. Con- 
ption, fortunately not so common as in Eu- 
nud America, they do not understand. They 
! mi exaggerated idea of its coutagionsness. 

? give asses* in ilk as diet in urnuy cases of lids 
disease. 

fe diseases are treated in a barbarous fashion, 
granular lids they scarify the conjunctiva and 
into it a variety of powders, among which 
e of antimony is one of the most used. They 
ml u lions of silver nitrate and crystals of cop- 
mlpliate. There nre a considerable number of 
’ish and Persian eye doctors who couch cat- 
■s. This operation, which they do cleverly 
fib, is, h owevo r, o n ty a tompornry bene fl t. The 
are always subsequently lost. For ingrowing 
sbes they remove n segment of the lid and 
the wound. The operation is seldom of much 
fit and often ruins the eyes. 

>st barbers draw teeth, but they often break 
of! at the crown. They cannot extract the 
ps. Much misery is caused in this way. 
ere are a considerable number of stonecutters, 
go from place to place performing a very 
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liquated operation. They relieve a linage number 
of cases, but many patients die in their hands, and 
even when they live are often the victims of the 
bungling which has left them with an incurable 
fistula. 

Tumors are beyond the anatomical knowledge 
and operative skill of the native quacks. Few of 
these practitioners can reduce a strangulated her¬ 
nia. None of them can operate on it with the 
knife. f 

Fractures occur m frequently in sheep and 
gouts that shepherds mid goal herds lour it to put 
them up. In using this art on [he human sub¬ 
ject, however, they are apt to forget the difference 
between the sinewy Hmb of a goat and the fleshy 
one of a man, and apply their bandages too tight, 
and so cause gangrene and sometimes death. It 
is customary to stiffen the bandages with which a 
fracture is put up with a paste made of flour and 
eggs. 

The native charlatans frequently succeed in ar¬ 
resting the bleeding from wounds by pressure. 
They have inherited the idea of dressing wounds 
with balsams, ami some of ihem sew wounds in a 
rude sort. They understand and use a number of 
astringent powders and solutions. They com¬ 
pound a considerable variety of ointments and 
have great faith in them. 

The “birthstoor’ (R. Y., Exod. 1:16) is still 
used by the native midwives. It is carried from 
house to house as needed. It is superfluous to say 
that it often carries infection with it. The mid¬ 
wives have no idea of operative assistance and are 
of no use in any emergency. The native doctors 
are not called in such cases. Nevertheless the 
mortality of oriental women in childbirth is not 
relatively large, their physical conformation being 
such as to favor them at this crisis. 

Insanity is not treated medically. If lunatics 
are violent they are chained, and sometimes bru¬ 
tally used. Bui they arc generally left at large, 
as in scriptural times. Epilepsy is usually not 
treated, and its victims roam about the street a, 
and many of them make their living by real or 
feigned attacks in public places, ns In our Sa¬ 
viour day. 

The materia medien of the native doctors has, 
of course, been greatly enriched in our day by the 
science of the West. But the quacks still' employ 
many exploded remedies, the knowledge of which 
has come down to them by tradition or through 
the writings of Avicenna or others of the Arabian 
physicians. These are the survival of the rem¬ 
edies in use among the Creeks and Romans, with 
what was added in the Middle Ages. 

Their surgical instruments are few. A razor is 
the instrument used by the stonecutters, the scar¬ 
ifiers, and a lancet the instrument for bleeding 
and opening of abscesses, A flint knife (Exod. 
4:25) m the nearest approach to a surgical instru¬ 
ment alluded to in Scripture, 

The following animal and vegetable substances 
used in medicine are alluded to under their sev¬ 
eral headings in the articles on Animal Kingdom 
and Vsgktaulk Kingdom: Anise, balm, calamus, 
cassia, cinnamon, cummin, dill, gnlbmium, gall, 
hyssop, leech, mandrake, mint, myrrh, stacte. 
wine.—G, E. Post* 
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DISH, the rendering in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew and Greek terms : 

1. Say'-fel (^£0, low), probably a shallow pan 
(a “ dish ” of butter , curdled milk , Judg, 5:25 ; 

“ bowl ” of water, Judg. 6:38). 

2. Tsal-lakh'-ath something to pour 

into), probably splatter (2 Kings 21:13). 

3. Keh-aw-raw ' something deep), the 

gold “dishes” of the tabernacle (Exod. 25:29; 
37:16; Num. 4:7; “charger” in Num. 7). 

4. Troob*-lee-on (Gr. rpvf3?aov, Matt. 26:23; Mark 
14:20), probably the same ns No. 3. 

In ancient Egypt and Judea each person broke 
off a small piece of bread, dipped it, into the dish, 
and conveyed it to the mouth with a small portion 
of the contents of the dish. To partake of the 
same dish was to show special friendliness and 
intimacy. 

DI'SHAN (Heb. dee-shawnf , another 

form of Dishon, antelope), the name of the young¬ 
est son of Seir, the Horite, father of Uz and Aran, 
and head of one of the original tribes of Idumea 
(Gen. 36:21, 28, 30; 1 Cbron. 1:38, 42). 

DI'SHON (Heb. ‘plD*' 1 ?, dee-shone ' antelope), 
the name of two descendants of Seir, the Horite. 

1. Seir’s fifth son, and head of one of the 
original Idumean tribes (Gen. 36:21, 30; 1 Chron, 
1:38). 

2. Seir’s grandson, the only son of Anah, and 
brother of Aholibamah, Esau’s second wife (Gen. 
36:25 ; 1 Chron. 1:41). 

DISHONESTY. See Glossary. 

DISPENSATION (Gr. o’tKovofita , oy-kon*om - 
ee'-ah, management of household; lienee English 
economy). 

1, Divine dispensations arc generally understood 
to lie the methods or schemes by which God pro¬ 
vides for man’s salvation. These have varied in 
different ages, being adapted by the wisdom and 
goodness of God to the cirouinstances of men, 
Th e d ifferent dispeu sa Li on s ^ u ro k no w n as t lie 
Patriarchal, Mosaic or Jewish, and Christian* It 
must be remembered that through these dispen¬ 
sations the virtue of the one covenant of grace 
flowed (Eph. 1:10; 3:2). 

2. The word is used by Paul to indicate the 
oflice (duty) intrusted to him bv God of proclaim¬ 
ing the Gospel (1 Cor. tb!7; Cob 1:25). 

o. Those acts ot lioa wmch aiteet men, eiiuer 
in mercy or judgment, are called dispensations 
of Providence (q. v.). 

DISPERSION OF IS'RAEL (Gr. Siacnopa, 
J rendered “ diaptsised,” John 7:35; 
“scattered,” James 1:1 ; 1 Pet, 1:1), Jewish com¬ 
munities settled in almost all the countries of the 
civilized world, remaining, on the one hand, in 
constant communication with the mother country, 
and, on the other, in active intercourse with the 
non-Jewish world. 

I. Causes of the dispersion. These were of 
different kinds: The deportation by the Assyrian 
and Babylonian conquerors of large masses of the 
nation into their eastern provinces; the carrying 
to Rome by Pompey of hundreds of Jewish cap¬ 
tives. Of greater importance, however, were the 


voluntary emigrations of Jewish settlers du 
the Graeco-Roman period to the countries bor 
ing on Palestine, and to all the chief towns 
the civilized world, for the sake chiefly of tr 
The Diadochoi (successors of Alexander the Gn 
in order to build up their several kingdoms 
fered to immigrants citizenship and many o 
privileges. Attracted by these circumstances, 
perhaps influenced by adverse events ut ht 
large numbers of Jews were induced to sett 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor, as well ns In nil 
more important parts and commercial citie 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

2. Extent. That the dispersion became 
widespread we have strong and varied evidt 
The Roman Senate dispatched a circular (139- 
B. (!) in favor of the Jews to the kings of Ef 
Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia, and Pnrthin, ni: 
a great number of provinces, towns, and isl: 
of the Mediterranean Sea (1 Mace. 15:16-24). 
may limico lie safely inferred that there wai 
ready a greater or Jess number of Jews it 
these lands, See also the list of countries l 
which Jews had come to Jerusalem (Act 
9 - 11 ), 

In Mesopotamia, Media, and Babylonia livec 
descendants of the members of the ten ti 
and of the kingdom of Judah carried thithe 
the Assyrians and Chaldea ink The “ ten tril 
never returned at all from captivity, nor i 
the return of the tribes of Judah and Benjj 
be conceived of as complete. These eastern . 
ish settlements may also have been increase 
voluntary additions, and the Jews in the i 
incea were numbered by millions (Josephus, - 
xi, 5, 2). 

Josephus names Syria as the country In w 
was the largest percentage of Jewish inhabit 
mid its capital, Antioch, was specially d 
guished in ibis respect In Damascus, accoi 
to Josephus, ten thousand (or according ti 
other passage, eighteen thousand) Jews were 
to have been assassinated during the war. Agt 
is authority for the statement that Jews hac 
tied iu Bithynia and in the uttermost conic 
Foniua, winch is confirmed by the Jewish hu 
tions in the Greek language found in tile Cr 
The entire history of the apostle Paul shows 
widely the Jews had settled nil over Asia Mil 
The most important with regard to the hi 
of civilization was the Jewish colony in K 
and especiaiiy In Alexandria. Liong oeiort 
time of Alexander the Great, Jewish immig 
were found there. In the time of Jeremiah : 
Jews went to Egypt for fear of the Chaldees 
■11.17,18), in opposition to the warning ol 
prophet (chaps, 42, 42), and settled in vn 
parts of the country (44:1). Nebuchadnezza 
pears, during his invasion of Egypt, to hnvi 
ried to Babylon a considerable number of 
from Alexandria. 

The Jewish dispersion penetrated from 1 
to the westward, and was numerously repres 
in Cyrenaica. That it reached Greece is ev 
from the fact that Paul found synagogu 
Thcssalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth 
17:1, 10, 17; 18:4, 7). Jews were also fou 
almost all the islands of the Grecian Archip 
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the Mediterranean Sea, and in some of these 
arge numbers. 

n Rome there was a Jewish community num- 
ing thousands, first appearing in that city dur- 
the time of the Maccabees. Judas Maccabeus 
!; an embassy to obtain assurances of its friend- 
> and assistance (1 Macc. 8;1'7—32); another 
sent by Jonathan (12:1-4), and a third by 
on (B. C. 140-139), which effected an actual 
nsive and defensive alliance with the Romans 
face. 14:24; 15:15-24). 

!ut the settlement of Jews at Rome dates only 
n the time of Pompey, who after his conquest 
Jerusalem (B. 0. 63) took numerous Jewish 
oners of war with him to Rome. Sold as 
es, many of them were afterward given their 
rty, and, granted Roman citizenship, formed a 
■ny beyond the Tiber. They were expelled 
n Rome under Tiberius, and again by Claudius, 
the Jews soon returned and, although looked 
n upon by the Romans, increased in wealth 
numbers. 

. Jewish Communities in the dispersion, 
course there was only one way in which the 
tered Israelites could maintain their native 
pon and usages, viz., by organizing themselves 
independent communities ; and that as a rule 
r were in the habit of doing, the nature of the 
mization varying according to time and place, 
trmation respecting this feature of the disper- 
in the East, Asia Minor, and Syria is very 
ger. In Alexandria and Cyrene they formed 
independent municipal community within or 
■dinate with the rest of the city. A very im- 
ant light is thrown upon the constitution of 
munities of the dispersion by a Jewish inscrip- 
found in Berenice, in Cyrenaica (probably 
j. 13), from which we find that the Jews of 
mice formed a distinct community, with nine 
(ons at its head. With regard to the consti- 
)n of the Jewish communities of Rome and of 


Italy generally we are most thoroughly informed 
through the large number of Jewish epitaphs 
found in the cemeteries of Rome and Yenosa. 
From these inscriptions we gather that the Jews 
living in Rome were divided into a large number 
of separate and independently organized communi¬ 
ties ,, each having its own synagogue, gerousia (as¬ 
sembly of elders), and public officials. Two im¬ 
portant privileges were allowed them: the right 
of administering their own funds and jurisdiction 
over their own members. Rome also granted them 
exemption from military service. In the older 
cities of Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia there 
were instances in which individual Jews had the 
rights of citizenship conferred upon them, e. g., 
Paul (Acts 21:39). But as a rule the Jmuish com¬ 
munities are to be considered as private associ¬ 
ations of settlers. These had the right to claim 
the protection of the laws and enjoy the comforts 
and immunities of life. 

4. Religious Life. Constant contact could 
not fail to have its effect upon the Jews in their 
development. The cultured Jews were not only 
Jews, but Greeks also, in respect to language, 
education, and habits; and yet in the depths of 
their hearts they were Jews, and felt themselves 
in all essentials to be in unison with their breth¬ 
ren in Palestine. One of the principal means em¬ 
ployed for preserving and upholding the faith of 
their fathers was the Synagogue (q. v.). 

There was also a temple at Leontopolis, with a 
regular Jewish temple service (B. C. 160-A. D. 73). 
See Temple. Collections were regularly received 
in every town, and at particular seasons forwarded 
to Jerusalem. The language employed in the re¬ 
ligious services appears to have been usually 

DISPERSION OF MANKIND, the result 
of confusion of tongues at Babel (Gen. 11:6-9). 
In Gen. 10:5, 20, 31, we are told that the pos¬ 
terity of Noah were divided in their lands, every 
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DISPOSITION 


DIVORCE 


one according to his tongue, family, and nation; 
so that their distribution was undoubtedly con¬ 
ducted under the ordinary laws of colonization. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis presents an Account 
of the principal descendants of Noah, followed 
by the description of that event which led to the 
division of race into many nations with different 
languages. The table on the preceding page 
shows the principal tribes that have been iden¬ 
tified. 

DISPOSITION. See Glossary. 

DISPUTE. See Glossary. 

DIVERS, DIVERSE (Heb. D^bs, kil-ah'- 
yh f i } of two floret), The Jews were forbidden to 
bring together different kinds of materials, anb 
mnlSjOrproduets^sueh as: (1) Weaving garments of 
two kinds of stuff, particularly of wool mid linen ; 
(2) sowing a field with mixed seed; (3) yoking an 
ox and an ass together; (4) breeding together 
animals of different species, e. g., to procure mules 
(Lev. 19:19 ; DcuL 22:9-11). The enactment con¬ 
cerning cloth would probably be better under¬ 
stood if we knew the exact meaning of Heb. 
tplpyip, shah-at-naze ' rendered “linen and woolen ” 
(Lev. 19:19), and “ garment of divers sorts” (Dent. 
22:11). Perhaps the best explanation is woolen 
and linen carded together. 

DIVERT. See Glossary. 

DIVINATION (Heb. tDDJ?, keh'-sem , lot ,, or 
some kindred term). 

1. Of the many instances mentioned in Scrip¬ 

ture some must be taken in a good sense, as 
tlii-ungh them Jehovah made known his will. 
They were: (1) Cleromancy, or lot, used by the 
Hebrews in matters of extreme importance, and 
always with solemnity and religious preparation 
(Jmm, 7:13). See Lot. (2) Oneironumcy, Divina¬ 
tion it v Dr yams (t[. v.). (3) The UmM and Thom- 

mim (q. v.), which seems to have the same rela¬ 
tion to true divination that the Teuahiim (q. v.) 
had in the idolatrous system. (4) Phonomancy, 
i. e., direct muxd euinmunicaLioiq such as God 
vouchsafed to Moses (Deui 34:10); accompanied 
by the rod serpent (Uxoil, 4:3); teprom hand (v. i>); 
burning playnw (chaps. *7-12); and the 

cloud (Id:in, II), At other times then* was no 
visible phenomenon (Deut. 4:15; 1 Kings 19:12, 
13., Id). God also communed with men from the 
Mercy Seat (<|. v.) and i>y the voicu oi angels. 
(5) Through Ids prophets God raven led his will 
(2 Kings 13:17; Jer. 51:63, 64). Kee Vuovmct. 

2. The pretender! art of foretelling the future, 
ui discovering that which is obscure, by super 
natural or magical means, is treated under Maoio. 

DIVORCE, DIVORCEMENT (Heb.niP 1 ^, 

Jcer-ee-thooth'; Gr. aTrocraotov, ap os tets'-ee-on, a 
cutting , separating ). 

1. Jewish Law. A legal separation between 
man and wife, by means of a formal process of 
some sort. As the ordinances respecting mar¬ 
riage have in view the hallowing of that relation, 
so also was the Mosaic regulation in respect of 
divorce (Deut. 24:1-4). Prom this we learn that a 
man, finding in his wife something shameful or of¬ 
fensive, dismissed her from his house with a writ of 


divorcement, (1) Temporary expedient. Divoi 
giving ft writ, and causes of divorce seem to h, 
been accepted by Moses by hereditary usage, ; 
allowed because of the people’s hardness of h( 
(Matt. 19:7, 8). The question of divorce was entii 
at the will of the husband; the wife, not possi 
ing equal privileges with the husband, had 
right of divorce. The action of Salome \ 
others was done in defiance of law, and in im 
tion of Roman licentiousness. (2) Ground 
divorce. There have been many interpret at i 
of the expression “ some uncleanness,” given 
the ground of divorce. It occurs also in Deut. 
14 of things which profane the camp of Isrf 
and denotes something shameful or offens 
Adultery, to which some of the rabbins wc 
restrict the expression, is not to be thought of, 
cause this was to be punished with death. 1 
necessary, therefore, to understand by the phi 
in question something besides adultery, sometl 
perhaps tending in that direction, something fil 
to raise not unreasonable jealousy or distrus 
the mind of the husband, and destroy the prosj 
of true conjugal affection and harmony betw 
him and his wife. Still, a good deal was lefi 
the discretion, and it might be the foolish capt 
of the husband; and so far from justifying it 
abstract principles of rectitude, our Lord ral 
admitted its imperfection, and threw upon the 
fective moral condition of the people the bh 
of a legislation so unsatisfactory in itself, anc 
evidently liable to abuse. (3) Regulations, 
the giving “ a bill (or rather 1 book ’) of divo 
meat* 1 (comp. Isa. 50:1 ; Jev. 3:8) would in anc 
times require the intervention of a Levite, not < 
to secure the formal correctness of the instrum 
but because the art of writing was then gener 
unknown. This would bring the matter under 
cognizance of legal authority, and tend to cl 
the rash exercise of the right by the husband, 
guard against thoughtless and hasty divorce, 
law ]provided that if a man dismissed his wife, 
she became the wife of another man, he must 
again take her to wife, not even if the see 
husband had divorced her, or even if he had d 
“ TUg remarrying of a divorced w onwn is to b* 
garded as ft pollution, or on l lie same level 1 
fornication, find the law condemns the irumiot 
such a divorced one with her first husband as 
abomination before Jehovah,’ because thei 

nr.a o+Ul f.ii-tUn nvw] womor 

degraded to the mere satisfaction of mu a I 
skai ” (Kofi, Hit>l. A rch ., 1 i, 173-176). 

2. Christmn Law. The touchings of J- 
nr>on the subject of divorce are found in Mat 
31, 92; 16:3-10; Mark 10:2-12. and Luke If 
Briefly they are: (1) The liberty given to a 
by the Mosaic law to pul away his wife (Deut. 
L sqj was because of the hardness of the Jc' 
heart. (2) He who divorces his wife, except 
fornication, and marries imolher, commits adul 
(Mutt. 19:9); ami he who thus puts her a 
leads her to commit the same crime (Mult. 5 
(3) He who murriesa divorced woman commits a 
levy, and Lhc woman who puts away her hust 
and marries another man (Mark 10:1-2) incurs 
same kind of guilt. This last, refers to the 
tom among the Greeks and Romans, viz., that 
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DIZAHAB 


DOORKEEPER 


;'e might also be the divorcing party. In Matt. 
9 is given the one exception in favor of divorce, 
fornication , i. e., adultery ; because adultery 
(troys what, according to its original institution 
God, constitutes the very essence of marriage, 
s union of two in one flesh (vers. 5, 6). 

DIZ'AHAB (Heb. iipj ‘H, dee zaw-hawb ' gold- 
region of gold), n place in the wilderness of 
iai, not far from the Red Sea, 11 lum been 
ntified with Mcrm Duluth, or Mina Daha i. e., 
old-harbor.” Gold was most likely found there 
iut. 1:1). 

DOCTOR (Gr. did&GKaTiog, did-as'-kal-os, a 
cher , Luke 2:46; 6:17; Acts 5:34). The Jewish 
cher-s, at least some of them, had private lecture 
■ms, but also taught in public. Their method 
s the same as prevailed among the Greeks; any 
ciple being allowed toask questions, to which the 
cher gave reply. They did not have any official 
(ition, and received no salary other than volun- 
y gifts from their disciples, and were chiefly of 
■ sect of the Pharisees. See Lawyer, Rabbi. 
DOCTRINE. 1. Leh'-kakh (Heb. t"Ij?^,some- 
ng received ), instruction (Deut. 32:2; Job 11: 
Prov. 4:2; Isa. 29:24). 

5. Mo-say-raw ' (Heb. correction , chas- 

ment). “But they are altogether brutish and 
lish : the stock is a doctrine of vanities ” (Jer. 
8) is thus rendered by Orelli (Com., in loc.): 
nd at a stroke they shall become simpletons 
l fools; the vanities arc chastised, wood is 

s. ” He then adds When their worshipers 
convicted of folly and stand confounded, this 

dso a chastising of the idols, which are degraded 
m their arrogant height to what they really are, 
wood.” 

J. Shem-oo-aw* (Heb. something heard, 

l so an announcement ), proclamation, preach- 
(Isa. 28:9). 

t. Generally in the New Testament doctrine is 
m Gr. Sidanna), did-as / -ko , to teach (Matt. 7:28 ; 
rk 1:22, 27 ; Luke 4:32, etc.), but once (Heb. 6: 
t is the rendering of Gr. Xdyog, log*-os , something 
ken , instruction. 

DO'DAI (Heb. do-daldee , probably an- 

er form for Dodo), an Aliohite, who commanded 
contingent for the second month under David 
Ihron. 27:4) ; probably the same as Dodo (q. v.). 

DOD'ANIM (Heb. QW a, do-daw-neem Gen. 
4; 1 Chron. 1:7, marg. of A. V. “ Rodanim ”), a 
lily or race descended from Javan, the son of 
>heth. The weight of authority is in favor of 
former name. Dodanim is regarded as identi- 
with Dardani. The Dardani were found in 
,orical times in Illyricum and Troy ; the former 
.rict was regarded as their original seat. They 
■e probably a semi-Pelasgic race, and are 
uped with the Chittim in the genealogical table, 
nore closely related to them than to the other 
nches of the Pelasgic race. Kalisch identifies 
lanim with the Daunians, who occupied the 
st of Apulia (Smith, Did.). 

DOD'AVAH (Heb. WJTtt, do-daw-vaw'-hoo, 
'ved of Jehovah), a man of Mareshah, in Ju¬ 


dah, and father of the Eliezer who predicted the 
wreck of Jehoshaphat’s fleet auxiliary to Ahaziah 
(2 Chron. 20:37), B. C. 874. 

DO'DO (Heb. TW, do-doamatory). 

1. A descendant of Issachar, father of Puah, 
and grandfather of the judge Tola (Judg. 10:1), 
B. C. after 1100. 

2. An Ahohite, father of Eleazar, one of David’s 
three mighty men (2 Sam. 23:9; 1 Chron. 11:12), 
B. C. before 1000. He seems to be the same with 
the Dodai mentioned in 1 Chron. 27:4 as com¬ 
mander of the second division of the royal troops 
under David. 

3. A Betli-lehemite, and father of Elhanan, one 
of David’s thirty heroes (2 Sam. 23:24; 1 Chron. 
11:26), B. C. before 1000. 

DO'EG (Heb. SJjfy do-ay g', fearful ), an Edom¬ 
ite, and chief of Saul’s herdsmen (“ keeper of 
the king’s mules,” Josephus, Ant., vi, 12, 1). He 
was at Nob when Ahimelech gave David assist¬ 
ance by furnishing him with the sword of Goliath 
and the sliowbread (1 Sam. 21:7). Of this he in¬ 
formed the king, and, when others refused to obey 
his command, slew Ahimelech and his priests to 
the number of eighty-five persons (1 Sam. 22:9- 
19), B. C. about 1000. This “ act called forth one 
of David’s most severe imprecative prayers (Psa. 
52), of which divine and human justice seem alike 
to have required the fulfillment.” 

DOG. See Animal Kingdom. 

Figurative. 1. In Bible times, as now, 
troops of hungry and half-wild dogs roamed about 
the fields and the streets feeding upon dead bodies 
and other offal (1 Kings 14:11; 16:4; 21:19, 23; 
2 Kings 9:10, 36 ; Jer. 15:3, etc.), and thus be¬ 
came objects of dislike. Thus fierce and cruel en¬ 
emies were styled dogs (Psa. 22:16, 20; Jer. 15:3). 

2. The dog being an unclean animal, the terms 
“dog,” “dead dog,” “dog’s head,” were used as 
terms of reproach, or of humiliation if speaking 
of one’s self (1 Sam. 24:14; 2 Sam. 3:8; 9:8; 
2 Kings 8:13). 

3. In the East “dog” is used for impure and 
profane persons, and was used by the Jews re¬ 
specting the Gentiles (Matt. 15:26). 

4. False apostles are called “ dogs ” on account 
of impurity and love of gain (Phil. 3:2). 

5. Those who are shut out of the kingdom of 
heaven are also called “dogs” (Rev. 22:15), on 
account of their vileness. 

DOLEFUL CREATURES. See Animal 
Kingdom. 

DOOR, the opening for ingress and egress, an 
essential part of a tent or house. 

Figurative. “I will give the valley of Achor 
for a door of hope” (Hos. 2:15) refers, doubtless, 
to the defeat of Israel through the sin of Achan 
(q. v.), the encouragement given by Jehovah, and 
Joshua’s uninterrupted success (Josh. 7:1, sq.). 

An “ open door ” is used by Paul (1 Cor. 16:9 ; 
2 Cor. 2:12; Col. 4:3) as a symbol of the favorable 
opportunity for apostolic work. Our Lord speaks 
of himself as “the door” (John 10:9), and John 
of a “door opened in heaven” (Rev. 4:1). 

DOORKEEPER (Heb. ^110, sho-are'; Gr. 
6vpop6g y thoo-ro-ros '). “ Doorkeepers for the ark 
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DOORPOST 


DOWRY 


are named (t Citron* 15:23, 24), whoso duty was 
thought to lie to guard the door of the tabernacle* 
eo as to prevent, anyone from coming carelessly to 
the ark.” Persons were appointed to keep the 
street door of houses, and these were sometimes 
women (John 18:16 ; Acts 12:13). 

“Doorkeeper” in Psa. 84:10 (marg. “to sit at 
the threshold n ) does not convey the right mean¬ 
ing of the original. It means one “ at the thresh¬ 
old,” cither ft beggar asking alms, or a passer-by 
merely looking in. 

DOORPOST, the rendering of Heb. £p, saf 
(E/.t*k. 41:16), for Threshold (q. v.) t Moses en¬ 
joined upon the Israelites that they should write 
the divine commands “upon the posts of thy 
house and thy gates ” (Deut. 6:9 ; Heb. 

»if s*oa-zaw r )* These words were figurative, and 
are expected to be understood spiritually. Plac¬ 
ing Inscriptions about the door of the house was 
mi ancient Egyptian custom, and was evidently 
followed by the Israelites in very early times. 
Portions of the law were either carved or inscribed 
upon the doorposts, or else written upon parch¬ 
ment and inclosed in a cylinder or reed, and fixed 
on the right hand doorpost of every room in the 
house. 

DOPH'KAH (Heb. S"!]3 ^7) dof-kaw ', a knock), 
one of the encampments of Israel in the desert, 
their eighth station (Num. 33:12, 13). It was lo¬ 
cated between Rephidim and the Red Sea; there 
is no satisfactory identification. 

DOR (Heb. dove , dwelling ), an ancient city 

of the Canaanites (Josh. 11:2 ; 12:23). Its people 
were tributary to King Solomon (Judg. 1:27; 

1 Kings 4:11). It was a Phoenician settlement on 
the coast of Syria, and is identified with Tantura, 
about eight miles N. of Caesarea. 

DOR'CAS (Hr. Aopfcat;, dor-kasgazelle), a 
charitable and pious Christian woman of Joppa, 
whom Peter restored to life (Acts 9:36-41). The 
sacred writer mentions her as “ a certain disciple 
named Tabitha, which by interpretation is culled 
Dorcas, 71 the reason of which probably is that she 
was a Hellenistic Jewess, and was called Dorcas 
by the Greeks, while to the Jews she was known 
by the name of Tabitha (q. v.). 

DOTE. See Glossary. 

DO'THAN (Heb. yrh, do'-thawn, two wells ; 
Young says “ double feast ”), an up hind pi am on 
the caravan route from Syria to Egypt, about 
eleven miles N. of Samaria, and noted for its ex¬ 
cellent pasturage; the scene of Joseph's forced 
slavery, and also of Elisha's vision of the mono 
lam full of horses and chariots (Gen. 37:17; 

2 Kings 6:13). One of the two wells found there 
now has the name of tl the pit of Joseph ” ( Jubb 
Ymuf). It was ,l the usual sort of pit or pond 
dug even now by Arabs and shepherds to get ruin 
water, with sloping sides, perhaps ten feet deep.” 

DOUBLE, the rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words, 1ms many meanings. Thus the 
JIukaktplate (<p v.) was to be made of two thick¬ 
nesses of cloth (Exod, 39:9), u Double money," 
the same value us before, with an equal value 
added thereto (Gen. 48:12, 15). “She hath re¬ 


ceived of the Lord’s hand double for all of I 
sins” (Isa. 40:2) does not mean twice as mu 
as she deserved, but ample punishment throu 
her twofold captivity, the Assyrian and Romi 
“For your shame ye shall have double ” (Isa. 61 
refers to the double possession of land, not oi 
that which they had inherited, but extended i 
beyond their former borders. See Inheritance 

Double heart, double tongue, double mind f 
opposed to one that is simple, unequivocal, sinct 
(James 1:8 ; 4:8). 

DOUBT is that state of mind in which it he 
tates between two contradictory conclusions, 
may have some degree of belief, checked by 
consciousness of ignorance. In this case it is p 
visional, waiting for more light. The New Tes 
ment gives several instances of this as worthy 
be reasoned with. 

Absolute disbelief is the belief of the oppos 
of that which faith holds. 

DOUGH (Heb. psa, baw-tsaJce ', swelling fr< 
fermentation, Exod. 12:34, 39; Jer. 7:18, efi 
ar-ee-sawmeal). Mention is made 
Israel carrying their dough with them, before 
was leavened, when they left Egypt (Exod. 12:3 
Dough was sometimes baked with or withe 
leaven. See Bread. 

DOVE COT. “ When traveling in the noi 
of Syria many years ago l noticed in certain \ 
luges lull square buildings without roofs, wU 
walls were pierced inside by numberless pigm 
holes. In these nestled and bred thousands 
these birds. Their foraging excursions extend 
many miles in every direction, and it is curious 
notice them returning to their * windows ’ li 
bees to their hives or like clouds pouring ove 
sharp ridge Into the deep valley below (see I 
60:8). I have never seen them in Palestin 
(Thomson, Land and Book). 

DOVE'S DUNG. See Animal Kingdom. 
DOVES and TURTLEDOVES were i 
only birds tlmt could be offered in sacrifice, bei 
usually selected by the poor (Gen. 15:9; Lev. it 
1 *2:ii; Luke 2 24); Find to supply the demand 
them dealers in these birds sat about the precin 
of the temple (Matt. 21:12, etc.). See Aniv 
Kingdom. 

Figurative. The dove was the harbinger 
reconciliation with God (Gen. 8:8, 10), and l 
since been the embiem oi peace. it is also a no 
symbol of lender and devoted affect ion {Cant 
15 ; 2:14, etc.), and likewise of mourning (Isa. 
14; 59:11), 

Tin- dove symbolizes the Holy Spirit which 
secudCd upon our Saviour at his baptism, vis! 
with Ibat peculiar hovering motion which t 
t.mgmshcs Lhe descent of a dove (Malt. 3:! 
Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22; John 1:32). 

DOWRY (Heb. mo'-har, price paid 
a wife, Gen. 34:12; Exod. 22:17; 1 Sam. 18:5 
"O?, zeh'-bed, a gift, Gen. 30:20). In arrang 
for marriage, us soon as paternal consent was 
taiiied, the suitor gave the bride a betrothal 
bridal gift., m well as presents to her pare 
ami brother!. In more ancient times the bi 
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DOXOLOG-IES 


DREAM 


eived a portion only in exceptional cases (Josh. 
18 sq.; 1 Kings 9:16). The opinion that the 
aelites were required to buy their wives from the 
'ents or relatives seems to be unfounded. The 
liar in the Old Testament was not “ purchase 
ney,” but the bridal gift which the bridegroom, 
er receiving the bride’s assent, gave to her, not 
the parents or kinsfolk. See Marriage. 

DOXOLOGIES (Gr, dogoloyta, dox-ol-og-ee'-a , 
ing glory), ascriptions of glory or praise to 
i 

L. Scriptural. These abound in the Psalms 
g., 96:6; 112:1; 113:1), and were used in the 
agogue. The apostles very naturally used them 
mn. 11:36 ; Eph. 3:21; 1 Tim. 1:17). We have 
) examples of celestial doxologies (Rev. 6:13; 
1). The song of the angels in Luke 2:14 is a 
:ology. As to the doxology in Matt. 6:13, see 
•d’s Prayer. 

*. Liturgical. Three doxologies of special 
e have been used in church worship from a 
y early time : (1) The Lesser Doxology, or Gloria 
Iri. , originally in the form, “ Glory be to the 
■her, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” 
-vhich was added later, “ world without end,” 

I still later brought to its present form: “ Glory 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
jst, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 

II be, world without end. Amen.” (2) The 
eater Doxology, or Gloria in Dxcelsis, called also 

Angelic Hymn (q. v.). (3) The Trisag ion, 

)ld as the 2d century, beginning, “ Therefore, 
h angels and archangels, and with all the com- 
■y of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious 
te.” 

)RAG (Heb. mik-meh'-retli) is men- 

led as being the object of worship by fishermen 
b. 1:16, 16). It was a large fishing net, the 
er part of which, when sunk, touches the bot- 
i, while the upper part floats on the top of the 
er. 

)RAG0N. See Animal Kingdom. 
n the New Testament “ dragon ” (Gr. dpatajv) 
nly found in Rev. 12:3, sq.; 13:2,4, 11 ; 16:13 ; 
£, and is used figuratively of Satan. The 
son of this scriptural symbol is to be sought 
only in the union of gigantic power with cruft 
malignity, of which the serpent is the natural 
)lem, but in the record of the serpent’s agency 
he temptation (Gen. 3). 

n Christian art the dragon is the emblem of 
in general and idolatry in particular, having 
ally the form of a gigantic winged crocodile. 

>RAG0N WELL (Heb. VPlDvD ane hat- 
neen'), probably the fountain of Gihon, on the 
t side of Jerusalem (Neh. 2:13). 

>RAM. See Metrology, IV. 

DRAUGHT (Gr. fttoilfthw, af-ed- rone'), aprivy , 
;; found only in Matt. 15:17 ; Mark 7:19. See 
Glossary. 

1RAUGHT HOUSE (Heb, SiWnHM, makh- 
ito-aw\ Hie rally, casing one's self), a pricy or 
Jehu, in contempt of Bind, ordered his 
pie to be destroyed and the place turned into 
eqilucte for oiTul or ordure (2 Kings 10:27). 


DRAWER OF WATER (Heb. tra SKfcJ, 

sho-ayb', drawer , mah'-yim, water). In the East 
water is often carried from the rivers or wells by 
persons who make it their trade, carrying water 



Water Carrier. 


in goatskins slung on their backs, with the neck 
brought around under the arm to serve as a mouth. 
It was a hard and servile employment (Deut. 29: 
11), to which the Gibeonites were condemned 
(Josh. 9:21, 23). 

DREAM (Heb. Bibn, khal-ome'; Gr. ovap, 
on'-ar). “The dream is a domain of experience, 
having an intellectual, ethical, and spiritual sig¬ 
nificance. Living in an earthly body, we have, as 
the background of our being, a dim region, out of 
which our thinking labors forth to the daylight, 
and in which much goes forward, especially in the 
condition of sleep, of which we can only come to 
a knowledge by looking back afterward. Expe¬ 
rience confirms to us the assertion of Scripture 
(Psa. 127:2) that God giveth to his beloved in 
sleep. Not only many poetical and musical inven¬ 
tions, but, moreover, many scientific solutions and 
spiritual perceptions, have been conceived and 
born from the life of genius awakened in sleep. 

“Another significant aspect of dreaming is the 
ethical. In the dream one’s true nature manifests 
itself, breaking through the pressure of external 
relations and the simulation of the waking life. 
From the selfishness of the soul, its selfish im¬ 
pulses, its restlessness stimulated by selfishness, 
are formed in the heart all kinds of sinful images, 
of which the man is ashamed when he awakens, 
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.and on account of which remorse sometimes dis¬ 
turbs the dreamer. The Scriptures appear to hold 
the man responsible, if not for dreaming, at least 
for the character of the dream (Lev. 15:16; Deut. 
asiioj* 

third significant aspect of dreams la the 
spiritual: they may become the menus of a direct 
and special intercourse of God with man. The 
witness of conscience may make itself objective 
mid expand within the dreumdifo into perceptible 
Imn&ictioiis between God and mam Thus God 
Warned Abimetech (Gem 20} and Lnbnn (31:24) in 
n dream, and the wife of Pilate warned her hus¬ 
band against being concerned in the death of the 
Just One." The conviction of the sinfulness ami 
nothingness of man is re] a ted by Eliplmz ns 
realised in a dream (»Jbh 4:12-21). 

Tire special will of God is often revealed to men 
111 ixmgh dreams, of which the Scriptures mention 
many. Buck are the dreams of Jacob hi Ileth*el 
(Gem 28:12) and in Huron (Gen. 81:10-13), the 
dream of Solomon in Gibooii (1 Kings 8:5), the 
dreams of Joseph the husband of Mary (Matt. 1: 
20), the night visions of Paul (Acts 16:9 ; 18:9; 
28:11 ; 27:23). From 1 Bum. 28:6 we infer that 
God did at times answer sincere inquirers. Con¬ 
cur idng the future the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Daniel are examples 

" Waking visions probably arc to be distinguished 
from these prophetic dream visions, which the 
seer, whether by day (Ezek. 8:1; Dan. 10:7 ; Acts 
7:55; 10:9-10) or by night (comp. Acts 16:9 ; 18:9), 
receives in a waking state, 11 

Tim dreams of Joseph m his father’s house 
(Gem 37:5-11), which, as became plain to him 
subsequently (12:9), figuratively predicted to him 
his future eminence over the house of Jacob, 
the dreams of the chief butler and the chief baker 
of Pharaoh (Gen. 40), the dream of the soldier in 
the MidianUkdi camp In the time of Gideon (Judg. 
7:13), are illustrations of dreams of presentiment. 

According to Num. 12:0, dreams and visions 
(q. v.) are the two forms of the prophetic revela- 
turns of God, Too much reliance is not to he 
placed upon dreams (Eccles. 5:7). 

u A good dream ” was one of the thr p e things 
—viz,, a good king, a fruitful year, and n good 
dream—popularly regarded as marks of divine 
favor; and so general was the belief Hi the sig¬ 
nificance that it passed into this popular saying: 

!f .:::yr*r.n nlnep- raven. d:;;. , r .call 

him wicked” (as being miremcmborcd by God) 
(see Dclitzsch, Biblical Psychology, p. 324, sq.). 

Interpretation of Breams. Because the 
dream was looked upon m a communication from 
the gods there nrofce those who professed ability to 
interpret the same (see Mao in). Those were not 
to he listened to if they taught anything contrary 
to the law (Petit. 13:.!, sq.; Icr, 27:9, etc.). In* 
stance** are given of GmPs aiding men to under¬ 
stand dreams ami the divine lessons taught thereby, 
e. g., Joseph (Gen. 40:5, sq.; 41:7-32), Daniel 
(Dan. 2:19, sq.; 4:8). 

DREDGE. See Glossary. 

DREGS. 1. The rendering of the Heb. 
aht-h** wer, Pan. 75:8, elsewhere hm of wine. As 
the wine was strained when about to he used, iso 


the psalmist uses the figure of the strained wi 
being a portion of the righteous, while the wick 
shall drink the dregs. 

2. Heb. koob-bah'-ath , goblet , Isa. 51:' 

22, and rendered “ dregs of the cup of my fur; 
but better, “ the goblet of his fury.” 

DRESS. In treating of this subject we c 
attention to: (1) Materials, color, and ornamen 
tion; (2) Garments, forms, names, etc.; (3) Usa^ 
relating thereto. 

1. Materials, etc. The first mention tl 
occurs in Scripture of clothing is of the sim 
garments made by Adam and Eva from fig lea 1 
(Gen. 3:7), which were followed by those made 
tl in sk hi of mu m a Is (3:21). Ski ns we re i io t w I :c 
disused at later periods; the “mantle” worn 
Elijah appears to have been the skin of a sheep 
some other animal with the wool left on. It v 
characteristic of a prophet’s office from its nu 
appearance (Zech. 13:4; comp. Matt. 7:15). 
lisses of sheepskin still form an ordinary arti 
of dress in the East. The art of weaving h 
was known to the Hebrews at an early per 
(Exod. 26:7 ; 35:6); the sackcloth used by mou 
ers was of this material. John the Baptist’s r( 
whs of camel’s hair (Matt, 3:4), Woo), we ti 
presume, was introduced at a very early peri 
the flocks of the pastoral families being 1< 
partly for their wool (Gen. 88:12); it was at 
limes largely employed, particularly for the ou 
garments (Lev. 13:47; Dent. 22:11, etc.), ¥ 
was no doubt used in the earliest times to nu 
linen garments. Of silk there is no mention n 
very early period, unless it be in Ezekiel (10; Hi,' 

White was esteemed Die most appropriate ci 
for cotton cloth, and purple for others. 

Ornamentation was secured by (1) weaving w 
previously dyed threads (Exod. 36:25); (2) g 
thread; (3) introduction of figures, either wo’ 
into the stuff or applied by needlework. Ro 
decorated with gold (Psa. 45:13), and at a If 
period with silver thread (comp. Acts 12:: 
wore worn by royal personages; other kr 
of embroidered i©bes were worn by the weal 
both of Tyre (Ezek. 16:13) and Palestine (Ju 
5:30; Psa. 45:14). The art does not app 
to have been maintained among the Ilebre’ 
the Babylonians and other Eastern nations (Jt 
7:21; Ezek. 27:24), us well as the Egyptians (v. 
excelled in it. Nor does the art of (being app 
to have been followed up in Palestine; dyed ro 
were imported from foreign countries (Zeph. 1 
particularly from Phoenicia, rmd were not m 
used on account of their ex pcitslveness ; pui 
{jTov. 8 1:2a; Luke J 6:19) and scarlet (2 Ann, J 
were occasionally worn by the wealthy. The j 
rounding nu lions were mm 1 © lavish in their usi 
them; the wealthy Tyrians (JCzek. 27:7), the A 
ianilish kings (Judg. 8:26), [lie Assyrian uol 
(Ezek, 28:6), and Persian officers (Esth. 8:16) 
nil represented in purple. 

2. Garments. From the simple loin cloth 
apron, dress gradually developed in amount 
character according to climate, and condition 
taste of the wearer. Regarding the clothing 
the patriarchs and ancient Israelites we have 
exact information, but it was unquestionably ^ 
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DRESS 


aple. It was not limited to what was indis- 
nsable to cover nakedness, for we read of vari- 
3 forms of clothing {Gen* 24:53; 37:3) and 
n\y garments of byasus (Gen. 41:42; 45:22), 
Die making of clothes among the Israelites 
s always the business of the housewives, in 



Man’s Outdoor Costume. 


ch women of rank equally took part (1 Sam. 

1 ; Prov. 31:22, stj.; Acts 
Virile the costume of men and women was very 
ilur, there was an easily recognizable distinc- 
between the male and female attire of the 
telites, and accordingly the Mosaic law forbids i 
l to wear women’s clothes, and vice versa 
ut. 22:5). 

L) The dress of men. Among the Israelites 
ie were: (1) Tunic (Heb. PCr'S, keth-o'-neth , 

'd. 28:4, 39; 29:5; 2 Sam. i5:32; Gr. 
i-fonc'. Matt. 5:40; Mark <1:9; Luke 3:11; 1129, 

; A. V. in each ease " coat ”). This was the 
t simple of all the garments worn, correspond* 
to an ordinary shirt or nightgown. It was 
)ably made of two pieces sewn together at the 
s, or else formed of one piece, with a place 
for the head to pass through. It afforded so 
at a covering that persons who had on noth- 
else were called naked (1 Sam. 19:24; 2 Sam. 
i; John 21:7). Another kind reached to the 
its and ankles. It was in either case fastened 
ind the loins with a girdle (q. v.), and the 
formed by the overlapping of the robe served 
in inner pocket. Such a garment was worn 
the priests (q. v\ ami probably by Joseph 
i. 37:3, 23) and Tamar (2 Sam. 13:18). (2) The 
er Tunic (Heb. meh-ccV ), a looser and a 
er sort of a tunic, reaching to near the ankles ; 
i at the top so as to be drawn over the head, 
having holes for the insertion of the arms. 


As an article of ordinary dress it was worn by 
kings (I Sam. 24:4), prophets (1 Sam. 28:14), 
nobles (Job 1:20), and youths (J Sam, 2:19). It 
may, however, be doubted whether the term is 
used in its specific sense in these passages, and 
not rather for any robe that chanced to be worn 
over the keth-o'-ndh (1). Where two tunics are 
mentioned (Luke 3:11) as being worn at the same 
time, the second would be a mch-ed'; travelers 
generally wore two, but the practice was forbid¬ 
den to the disciples (Matt. 10:10; Luke 9:3). 
(3) Mantle or Clonk (Heb, rfcttip, sim4uw' t and 
other terms), a piece of cloth nearly square, a 
sort of blanket or plaid. In pleasant weather it 
was more conveniently worn over the shoulders 
than being wrapped around the body. While it 
answered the purpose of a cloak, it was so large 
that burdens, If necessary, might be curried in it 
(Exod. 12:34 ; 2 Kings 4:39). The poor wrapped 
themselves up wholly in this garment at night, 
spread their leathern girdle upon a rock, and rested 
their head upon it, as is customary to this day in 
Asm. Moses, therefore, enacted as n law what 
Imd been a custom, that the upper garment, when 
given as a pledge, «hould not he retained over¬ 
night (Exod. 22:25, 26 ; Deut. 24:13 ; Job 22:6 ; 
24:7). In the time of Christ the creditors did not 
take the upper garment or clonk, which It whs not 
lawful for them to retain, but the coat or tunic, 
which agrees with the representation of Jesus 
(Matt. 5:40). There having occurred an Instance 
of tlie violation of the Sabbath (Num. 15:32-41), 
Moses commanded that there should be u fringe 
upon the four comers of this garment, together 
w ith a blue cord or ribband, to remind the people 
of the heavenly origin of his statutes (Matt. 9:20; 
Luke 8:44). Sue IIKM. The prophet’s mantle 
was, probably, as a rule, a simple sheepskin with 
the wool turned outward. (4) Breeches or Drawers 
(Heb. mik-nawce'y hiding), a garment worn 

under the tunic for the fuller covering of the 


Military Girdles. 

person. These trousers were worn by the priests, 
but do not appear to have been in general use 
among the Hebrews, f^ee Priest, Dukss ok. 
(5) Girdle (the rendering of one Greek and sev¬ 
eral Hebrew words). The tunic when it was not 
girded impeded the person who wore it In walking. 
Those, consequently, who perhaps at home were 
















DRESS 





ungirded went forth girded (2 Kings 
4:29 ; 9:1 ; Isa. 6:27 ; Jer. 1:17; John 
21:7; Acts 12:8). There were for¬ 
merly, and are to this day, two sorts 
of girdles in Asia: a common one of 
leather, six inches broad and furnished 
with clasps, with which it is fastened 
around the body (2 Kings 1:8 ; Matt. 
3:4; Mark 1:6); the other a valuable 
one of flax or cotton, sometimes, in¬ 
deed, of silk or of some embroidered 
fabric, a handbreadth broad, and sup¬ 
plied with clasps by which it was 
fastened over the forepart of the 
body (Jer. 13:1). The girdle was 
bound around the loins, whence the 
expressions, “ The girdle of the loins ” 
and u gird up your loins ” (1 Kings 
18:46; Isa. 11:5; Jer. 1:17). The 


Arabians carry a knife or a poniard 
in the girdle. This was the custom 
among the Hebrews (1 Sam. 25:13; 

2 Sam. 20:8-10), a fact which admits 
of confirmation from the ruins of Persepolis. The 
girdle also answers the purpose of a pouch, to 
carry money and other necessary things (2 Sam. 
18:11; Matt. 10:9; Mark 6:8). (6) Cap or Tur¬ 

ban. The words for headdress which occur in 
the Old Testament (Heb. TO. tsaw-neef\ Job 29: 
14, “ diadem ; ” peh-ayr\ Isa. 61:3, A. V. 

“beauty;” 61:10, A. V. “ornaments”) belong to 


Turban. 

the dress of men of rank. Mig-baw-aw' (Heb. 
n2!p373, bonnet) is used only of the priest’s cap. 
Israelites, as a rule, seem not to have worn any 
cap, but to have confined their hair with a band or 
wrapped a cloth—generally known by us as a tur¬ 
ban—around the head, as is still done in Arabia. 
See D i a dem, M1 TE«. (7) Ephod w Tl m ephod (q. v.) 
and the meh-eeT (2), according to the Mosaic law, 
were appropriately garments of the high priest 
(q, v.), but were sometimes worn by other illustri¬ 
ous men (L Sam. 18:4; 2 Sam, 6:14; Job 29:14; 
Ezck. 26:16). (fi) Sandah % Shoes. The covering 


Sandals. 

for the feet were sandals (Heb. nah-al-a' 

Gt. vnodrjfia, hoop-od'-ay-mah , bound under 
feet), of leather and fastened with thongs. Tl 
were taken off upon entering a room or a h 
place (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:16), while the poor £ 
mourners went barefoot (2 Sam. 16:30; I 
20 :2; Ezek. 24:17, 23). Men of rank Imd th 
sandals put on, taken off, ami carried after th 
by slaves (Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:7; John 1:27). 

(2) The dress of women. The difference 
tween the dress of men and women was sm 
consisting elucfiy in the fineness of the mater 
and the length of the garment. The dress of 
hair in the two sexes was different, and a not 
mark of distinc¬ 
tion was thatwom- 
en wore a veil. 

(1) Tunic. Wom¬ 
en wore the tunic 
as an under dress 
(Gant. 5:3), but 
it was probably 

_— i_ 

of finer material; 
the well-to-do wore 
also shirts (Heb. 

H?, saw - deen'y 
wrapper, Is a. 3:23, 

“ fine linen ”), and 
a kind of second 
tunic(male, 2), pro¬ 
vided with sleeves 
and reachingtothe 
ankles. (2) Gir¬ 
dle. This was 
frequently of fine Woman’s Outdoor Costuuu 
woven stuff (Pro v. 

31:24) mid studded with precious stones, and 
worn lower down on the loins and more loo; 
than by men. (3) Headdress, (a) Veil. Tha 
the lower class of IgraotitUh women is unkno 
but the veil was regarded from ancient times 
women of character as indispensable. Var; 
kinds are mentioned: “The oldest kind seem 
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tsaw-eef' (Heb. to wrap, Gen. 24:65; 

14, 19), a cloak-like veil, a kind of mantilla 
ich at a later time, perhaps made of finer stuff, 



Woman's Veil. 


. called raw-deed' (Heb. Spreading, Cant. 

; Isa. 3:23).” The rah-al-aio' (Heb. fut- 

ng , Isa. 3:19) arc veils flowing down from the 
d over the temples, hence waving with the 
on of walking, which were so adjusted to 
eyes as to be seen through. Many under- 
id team-maw' (Heb. i"T?21£, to fasten on; 
cks,” Cant. 4:1, 3; 6:7; Isa. 47:2; R. V. 
il ”) to be a veil; and that of one cover- 
breast, throat, and chin, such as is still 
n in Syria and Egypt, (fi) The mit-pakh'- 
(Heb. nnDtp?p ( Ruth 3:15; rendered 
mple ” in Isa. 3:22), a sort of shawl or 
id garment, and probably similar to the 
itle (or cloak) worn by men. “As the 
ks worn by the ancients were so full that 
part was thrown upon the shoulder and 
iher gathered up under the arm, Ruth, 
lolding a certain part, could receive into 
bosom the corn which Rooz gave her ” 
irsheim, Sketches Jewish Life), (c) The 
■kief (Heb. nriBOD, mis-paw-khaw', 
ad out, Ezek. 13:18, 21) is understood by 
e as a close-fitting cap; but others think 
o have been a long veil or headdress, 
le Eastern women bind on their other or- 
ents with a rich embroidered handker- 
f, which is described by some travelers 
completing the hcntldre&a and fulling 
iout order upon the hair behind.” In pntri- 
al times wives (Gen. 12:14) and young women 
l fi, sq.) went about, especially when engaged 
heir household duties, without veils ; and yet 
) early times the betrothed veiled herself in 


the presence of the bridegroom (24:65), and lewd 
women veiled themselves {38:15). (4) SandaL 

Sandals consisted merely of soles strapped to the 
feet, but Indies wore also costly slippers, often 
made of seal skin (Ezek. 16:10, A. V. “badgers 1 
skill, 11 R. V. “ sealskin probably also of colored 
leather. Ladies of rank appear to have paid 
great attention to the beauty of their sandals 
(Cant. 7:1}. They were embroidered or adorned with 
gems, and so arranged that the pressure of the 
foot emitted a delicate perfume. (5) Stomacher 
(Heb. pdh wg-ed'), a term of doubtful 

origin, but probably it gay holiday dress (Isa. 3:23). 
Tim garments of females were terminated by an 
ample border of fringe, which concealed the feet 
(Isa. 47:2; Jer. 13:£$). 

(3) Luxurious articles of dress. In addition 
to the essential and common articles of dress al¬ 
ready mentioned a great many more of an orna¬ 
mental kind were in use, especially among women 
of luxurious habits. In rebuking the women 
of Jerusalem Isaiah (3; 10, sq.) mentions a num¬ 
ber of these articles of luxurious dress. There is 
doubt as to the precise meaning of some of the 
words employed in the description, and little com¬ 
paratively can now be known of the exact shape 
and form- of several of the articles mentioned. 
They are: (a) Tinkling ornaments , rings of gold, 
silver, or ivory, worn round the ankles, which 
made a tinkling sound as the wearer walked. See 
Anklets, (b) Cauls. These were probably head- 
bands or frontlets , i. e., plaited bands of gold or 
silver thread worn below the hair net and reach¬ 
ing from ear to ear. (e) Hound tires (Heb. 


Headdress Worn by Women of Modern Palestine. 

sah-har-one a round pendant; “crescents,” R.V.) 
the new moon being a symbol of increasing good 
fortune, and as such the most approved charm 
against the evil eye; fastened round the neck 
and hanging down upon the breast (Judg. 8:21). 
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DRINK, STRONG 


(d) Chains (Heb. net-ee-faw'), earrings (R. 

V, “ pendants ”), (<?) Bract Ids (q. v,). According 
to the Targum, these were chains worn upon the 
arm, or spangles upon the wrist, answering to the 
spangles upon the tinkles, {/) Muffler*) U e., flut¬ 
tering veils (q. v. above), (g) Bonnets (Heb. 'INSp, 
peh-<iyr\ embellishment, R. V, u head tires”) are 
only mentioned in other parts of Scripture as worn 
by men. (A) Ornaments of the leys (R. V, “ankle 
oil a ins”), a chain worn to shorten and give elegance 
to the step. See Anklets, (i) Headbands (Heb. 

kish-shoor'), sashes y and so rendered in R. V. 
(A") Tablets (Heb. U3SJ, neh'-fesh , bruit It), smelling 
bottles (R.V. “perfume boxes 1 ’). (1) Bar rings (He b. 
Tljribj lakh'-ash } whisper)y an amulet (R. V.), i. e., 
gams or metal plates with an inscription upon 
them, worn ns protection as well as ornament, 
gee Backings, (m) Mings, both car and nose, 
See Kings, (») Changeable suits (IIcb. 
makh-al-aw-tsaw'), gala dresses, not usually worn, 
but taken off when at home, (o) Mantle*, the 
second tunic. See above, (y>) Wimples, the 
broad cloth wrapped round the body, such as Ruth 
wore (Ruth 3:15). See Veil (R. V. “shawl”). 
{g) Crisping pins (Heb. hhaw-reet'y cut out, 

R. V. “ satchel ”), pockets for holding money (2 
Kings 5:23,“ bugs”), which was generally carried by 
men in the girdle or in a purse, (r) Glasses (R. V. 
“ hand mirrors,” q. v,). (s) Fine linen (Heb. yHO, 
saw-deen'y to envelope), veils or coverings of the 
finest linen, Simla cloth. (?) Hoods , i. e., head¬ 
dress. ( u) Veils (q. v.), probably delicate veil-like 
mantles thrown over the rest of the clothes. 

Of course, garments varied greatly in material 
and ornamentation, according to ability and taste. 
Being often changed during marriage and other 
festive occasions, they were called garments of 
change. Kings and men of rank had always a 
large wardrobe of those, part I v for their own use 
(Ih'ov, 31:21; Job 27:16; Luke 10:22), partly to 
give away as presents (Gen. 45:22; 1 Sam. 18:4; 
2 Kings 5:5; 10:22; Esth. 4-4; 6:8, 11). 

(4) Dress of foreign nations mentioned in the 
Bible. That of the Persians is described in Ban. 
3:21 in terms which have been variously under¬ 
stood, but which may be identified in the follow¬ 
ing manner: (1) The sar-bal' (bs^lp, A. V. “ 

7 7 17, ■ _ _A Al_ -_ /Ci\ 7) . 1 j T_f 
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a, V* “ boson ”), probably the outer tunic; 
(3) KarbeUm* (Nb2H3 T A. V. “bats”), in untie; 
while (4) the 14 other garments ” hb-oosh'} 

may mean coverings for the head and feet. In 
addition to these terms we have notice of a robe 
of state of fine linen (Heb. Tp’HpFl, tak-reeh'\ so 
called from its ample dimensions (Esth. 8:15). 
References to Roman or Greek dress are few. 

3. Customs Relating to Dress. “The 
length of the dress rendered it inconvenient for 
active exercise; hence the outer garments were 
either left in the house by a person working close 
by (Matt. 24:18) or were thrown off when the oc¬ 
casion arose (Mark 10:50; John 13:4; Acts 7:58), 
or, if this was not possible, a9 in the case of a 


person traveling, they were girded up (1 Ki 
18:46 ; 2 Kings 4:29 ; 9:1; 1 Pet. 1:13). On en 
ing a house the upper garment was probably 
aside and resumed on going out (Acts 12:8). ] 
sitting posture the garments concealed the ft 
this was held to be an act of reverence (Isa. £ 
The number of suits possessed by the Hebr 
was considerable; a single suit consisted of 
under and upper garment. The presentation < 
robe in many instances amounted to installai 
or investiture (Gen, 41:42; Esth. 8:15; Isa. 22:! 
on the other hand, taking it away amounted 
dismissal from office (2 Macc. 4:38). The prot 
tion of the best robe was a mark of special he 
in a household (Luke 15:22). The number 
robes thus received or kept in store for prest 
was very large, and formed one of the main 
ments of wealth in the East (Job 27:16; M 
6:19 ; James 5:2); so that to have clothing= tc 
wealthy and powerful (Isa. 3:6, 7)"(Smith,. 
Diet, s. v.; Jalrn, Keil). 

DRESS is used in Scripture in the follou 
senses: (1) To till the soil (Heb. aw-bad 
servey Gen. 2:15; Deut. 28:39; Gr. yeopyie), g, 
ore-gheh'-Oy Heb. 6:7). (2) Preparation of i 

(Heb. aw-saw'y to makey Gen. 18:7,8; 1 S 

25:18; 2 Sam. 12:4; 13:5, 7, etc.). (3) Trimn 
lamps (Heb. yaw-tab ', make righty Exod. 3( 

DRINK. As a drink water took the first pi 
although milk was also extensively used, but < 
siderod us food (q. v.). For the belter queue! 
of thirst the common people used a sour di 
(Ruth 2:14), a sort of vinegar mixed with oil, 
haps also sour wine. The well-to-do drank w 
probably mixed with water, and often also spic 
also n stronger intoxicating drink, either date t 
or Egyptian hurley wine. See Wine. 

Figurative. To “ drink waters out of tl 
own cistern 11 (Prov, 5:15) is to enjoy the 
pleasures of marriage. To “drink blood** (1! 
89:18) is to be satiated with slaughter. To “ d 
water by measure ” (Ezek. 4:11) denotes scai 
and desolation. 

DRINK, STRONG (Heb. IJlft shay-ka 
intoxicant; Gr. (riicepa, sik'-er-atip any intox\ 
ing beverage. The Hebrews seem to have n 
wine (q. v.) of pomegranates (Cant. 8:2) 
other fruits. In Nimi. 28:7 strong drink is cle 
used as an equivalent to wine. “ The follow 
beverages were known to tiie Jews: (±) l 
which was largely consumed m Egypt under 
name of zylhus x and was thence Introduced 
Palestine. It was made of barley; certain be 
such as lupin and iskicrctt, were used as sul 
tales Cor hops. (2) Cider, which is noticed in 
Mis]ma as apple wine. (3) Honey -wine, of w! 
there were two sorts’—one consisting of a mix 
of wine, honey, and pepper; the other a ueeoc 
of the juice of the grape, termed dffbash (lio 
by the Hebrews, and dibs by the modem Syrl 
(4) Date mn e, which was also manufacture! 
Egypt, It was made by mashing the frui 
water in certain proportions. (5) Various o 
fruits! and vegetables are enumerated by PI in 
supplying materials for factitious or liomen 
wine, such as figs, millet, the curob fruit, etc. 
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DRINK OFFERING 


DUNG 


ot improbable that the Hebrews applied rat¬ 
io this purpose in the simple manner followed 
die Arabians, viz., by putting them in jars of 
er and burying them in the ground until fer- 
itation takes place ” (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). 

►RINK OFFERING. See Sacrificial Of- 

[NG. 

►ROMEDARY. See Animal Kingdom. 
►ROPSY. See Diseases. 

►ROSS (Heb. ^D, seeg, refuse), the impuri- 
separated from silver, etc., by the process of 
ting (Prov. 25:4; 26:23); also the base metal 
f prior to smelting (Isa. 1:22, 25; Ezek. 22: 
19). 

'igurative. Dross is used to represent the 
:ed (Psa. 119:119 ; Prov. 26:23), sin (Isa. 1:25), 
Israel (Ezek. 22:18, 19). 

iROUGHT, the rendering of a number of 
■rew words. In Palestine from May till Octo- 
there is little if any rain, and consequently 
is the season of drought. The copious dews 
?ish only the more robust plants, and as the 
on advances the grass withers, unless watered 
ivulets or the labor of man. It is the drought 
ummer (Gen. 31:40; Psa. 32:4); the parched 
md cracks; the heaven seems like brass and 
earth as iron (Deut. 28:23); prairie and forest 
are not uncommon (Isa. 5:24 ; 9:18, etc.). 
■ROWN (Gr. KaTanovrifa, kat-ap-on-tid'-zo). 
wning was not a Jewish method of capital 
ishment, nor was it a practice in Galilee, but 
nged to the Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and 
snicians (Matt. 18:6). 

■RUM. See Music, p. 764. 

RUNK, DRUNKARD (Heb. some form 
OlJ?, shaw-kar', to be tipsy ; nriU5 } shaw-thaw', 
•nbibe ; ini 1 !, raw-vaw', to fill; $aw-baw f , 

rink to excess ; Gr. yeOvco, meth-oo'-o ). Noah, 
was probably ignorant of the fiery nature of 
j, affords us the first instance of intoxication 

i. 9:21). 

hat the excessive use of strong drink was not 
immon among the Jews may be inferred from 
striking figures furnished by its use and 
st, and also from the various prohibitions and 
ilties (Psa. 107:27; Isa. 5:11; 24:20; 49:26; 
7 -22; Hab. 2:15, 16). The sin of drunken- 
is strongly condemned in the Scriptures 
n. 13:13; 1 Cor. 5:11; 6:10; Eph. 5:18; 
less. 5:7, 8). 

igurative. Men are represented as drunk 
sorrow, afflictions, and God’s wrath (Isa. 63: 
rer. 51:57; Ezek. 23:33); also those under the 
er of superstition, idolatry, and delusion, be- 
e they do not use their reason (Jer. 51:7; Rev. 
). Drunkenness sometimes denotes abun- 
:e, satiety (Deut. 32:42; Isa. 49:26). “ To add 
ikenness to thirst” (Deut. 29:19; R. V. “to 
roy the moist with the dry ”) is a prover- 
expression, meaning the destruction of one 
all. 

RUSIL'LA (Gr. ApovaMa, droo'-sil-lali ), 
tgest daughter of Herod Agrippa I, by his 
Cypros, and sister of Herod II, was only six 


years old when her father died in A. D. 44 (Jose¬ 
phus, Ant., xix, 9, 1; xx, 7, 1, 2). She was early 
promised in marriage to Epiphanes, son of Anti- 
ochus, but the match was broken off in conse¬ 
quence of his refusing to perform his promise of 
conforming to the Jewish religion. She was 
married to Azizus, king of Edessa, but afterward 
was induced by Felix, procurator of Judea, to 
leave Azizus, and become his wife. In Acts 24: 
24 she is mentioned in such a manner that she 
may be naturally supposed to have been present 
when Paul preached before Felix in A. D. 57. 

DUKE (Lat. dux, a leader) is the translation of 
two Hebrew terms : (1) Al-loof' (EpiTN, friend ), 
the distinguishing title of Edomite and Horite 
phvlarchs, i. e., head of a tribe or. nation (Gen. 
36:15-43; Exod. 15:15; 1 Chron. 1:51,54). AU 
loof / is used rarely of Jews (Zech. 9:7 ; 12:5, 6, 
“governor”), and once of chiefs in general (Jer. 
13:21, “captain"). (2) Nes-eek' (Tp*?^ a p'ince , 
being anointed ), dukes of Sihon (Josh. 13:21), 
“ properly vassals of Sihon, princes created by the 
communication or pouring in of power ” (K. and D., 
Com., in loc.). It is rendered “ princes ” (Psa. 
83:11; Ezek. 32:30; Dan. 11:8) and “principal 
men” (Mic. 5:5). 

DULCIMER. See Music, p. 767. 

DU'MAH (Heb. rmVJ, doo-maw', silence). 

1. A son of Ishmael, most probably the founder 
of an Ishmaelite tribe of Arabia, and so giving 
name to the principal place or district inhabited 
by that tribe (Gen. 25:14; 1 Chron. 1:30; Isa. 21:11). 

2. A town in Judah (Josh. 15:52), the same as 
Daumeh , about ten miles S. W. of Hebron. 

3. The region occupied by the Ishmaelites in 
Arabia (Gen. 25:14; 1 Chron. 1:30), retained in 
the modern Dumat el Jeudel. 

4. Figurative. As used in Isa. 21:11, Du- 
mah seems to be symbolical, meaning deep, utter 
“silence,” and therefore the land of the dead 
(Psa. 94:17; 115:17). 

DUMB (Heb. il-lame ', speechless ; iTOI 1 !, 

doo-maw ', Hab. 2:19 ; Gr. Ku^og, ko-fosblunted , 
as to tongue, i. e., unable to speak, or as to ear, i. e., 
deaf). Dumbness has the following significations ; 

(1) Inability to speak by reason of natural infirm¬ 
ity (Exod. 4:11; Matt. 15:30; Luke 1:20, etc.). 

(2) By reason of want of knowing what to say or 
how to say it (Prov. 31:8); unwillingness to speak 
(Psa. 39:2, 9). 

DUNG, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words. In the case of sacrifices the dung 
was burned outside the camp (Exod. 29:14; Lev. 
4:11; 8:17; Num. 19:6); hence the extreme op¬ 
probrium of the threat in Mai. 2:3. Particular 
directions were laid down in the law to enforce 
cleanliness with regard to human ordure (Deut, 
23:12, sq.); it was the grossest insult to turn a man’s 
house into a receptacle for it (2 Kings 10:27, 
“ draughthouse; ” Ezra 6:11; Dan. 2:5; 3:29, 
“ dunghill,” A. Y.); public establishments of that 
nature are still found in the large towns of the 
East. The use of this substance among the Jews 
was twofold: (1) as manure (q. v.), and (2) as 
fuel (q. v.). 
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DUNG- GATE 


DYED ATTIEE 


DUNG GATE (Neh. 2:13, “dung port;” 3: 
13,14; 12:31), a gate of ancient Jerusalem, located 
at the southwest angle of Mount Zion (J. Strong, 
Harmony). It was doubtless so called because 
of the piles of sweepings and garbage in the valley 
of Tophet below. 

DUNGEON. See Prison. 

DUNGHILL, the rendering of three Hebrew 
words and one Greek, and meaning: (1) A heap of 
manure {Isa. 25:10; Luke 14:35), (2) Privy 
{2 Kings 10:27, 11 draughtUouse ; 11 Dan. 2:5). 

Figurative. To sit upon a dung heap denoted 
the deepest degradation and ignominy (1 Sam. 2; 
8; Psa. 112:7; Lam. 4:5). 

DU'RA (Heb. 8^, doo-raw ', the circle), a 
plain in the province of Babylon in which Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar set up a golden image (Dan. 3:1). It 
is supposed that the site of the image is identified 
in one of the mounds discovered in the territory. 

DURE. See Glossary. 

DUST (usually Heb. *1 ^, aw-fawr', powdered). 
In the countries suffering from severe droughts 
the soil is often converted into dust, which, agi¬ 
tated by violent winds, brings terrific and desola¬ 
ting storms. Among the punishments against the 
Hebrews, in the event of forsaking Jehovah, was 
that, instead of rain, dust and ashes should fall 
from heaven (Dent. 28:24). 

Figurative. To put dust on the head was 
the Sign of the deepest grief (Josh, 7:6); sitting 
in the dust denotes degradation (Isa. 47:1); the 
“month in the dust” (Lam. 3:29) symbolizes sup¬ 
pliant and hum bio submission. Duet may mean 
the grave (Job 7:21), death itself (Gen. 3:19 ; Psa, 
22:15), n numemm people (Num. 23:10), or low 
condition (l Sam. 2:8; Null. 3:18). The »hakim/ 
oft - the dust is n sign of merited contempt with 
which the people rejecting the truth are reduced 
to the level of the Gentiles (Matt* 10:14 ; Acts 
13:51). To “lick the dust” signifies the most 
abject submission (Psa. 72:9). To “cast dust” 
at anyone (2 Sam. 16:13) may signify contempt, 
or, as some think, to demand justice (Acts 22:23). 
See Mottrnino. 

DUTY (Heb. daw-havjr', a matter , 

2 Chron. 8:14; Ezra 3:4) means the task of each 
day. The other use of the word ia that which a 
m:m owcn to hi« wife or his deceased brother's 
widow (Deut. 25:5, 7; Heb. nili 7 , o-navf , cohabi¬ 
tation), In the New Testament the word is the 
rendering of the Greek of-i-hh'-o, to be 

under obligation (Luke 17:10; Rom. 3 5:27), and 
signifies that which ought to be done. 

Duty implies obligation. Such is the constitu¬ 
tion of the human mind that no sooner do we 
perceive a given course to be right than we rec¬ 
ognize also a certain obligation resting on ns to 
pursue that course. Duties vary according to 
one's relations. Thus a man has duties to him¬ 
self, the family, the state, and God. As his su- 
premest relation is to God, and as God’s com¬ 
mands are always right, therefore man's chief 
obligation is to God (1 Cor. 10:31). 


DWARF (Heb. pjl, dah , beaten small, as 
Lev. 16:12), an incorrect rendering for a lea\ 
emaciated person (Lev. 21:20). Such a pei 
was included among those who could not s< 
in the sanctuary. See Blemish. 

DWELL. It has been thought, both f 
Scripture and profane writers, that the 
dwellings of men were caves; that these i 
followed by tents, and then by houses (Gen. 4 
20). See House, Tent. 

Figurative. God “dwelling in light” is 
in respect to his independent possession of 
own glorious attributes (1 Tim. 6:16 ; 1 John 1 
he dwells in heaven in respect to his more iir 
diate presence there (Psa. 123:1); Christ a 
(tabernacled) upon earth during liis incarnal 
To dwell has the sense of permanent reside 
“God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwe 
the tents of Shem ” (Gen. 9:27). 

“To dwell under one's vine and fig tr 
(1 Kings 4:25) is to enjoy the possession < 
home in one's own right. God dwells in the Chi 
(Eph. 8:17-19) through the Holy Spirit (1 Co 
16; 2 Tim. 1:14); and believers are exhortei 
“ let the word of God dwell in them richlv ” ( 
3:16 ; Psa. 119:11). 

“ Dwell deep,” literally, “make deep for di 
ing ” (Jer. 49:8), seems to refer to a custom 
common in Eastern countries of seeking re: 
from danger in the recesses of rocks and 
erns, etc. 

DWELLING, the rendering of a numbe 
Hebrew and Greek words. Human dwell 
have varied from the earliest day to the prese: 
caves, booths, tents, houses, and palaces—acc 
ing to the character of the country, mod 
living, and occupation, as well as the degre 
culture. 

DYE (Heb. ^n, khaw-males / , dazzling). “ 
Egyptians were acquainted with the effect of: 
on color, ami submitted the cloth they dyed to 
of the same processes adopted by our mo 
manufactories. We may suppose some gei 
notions of chemistry,or at least of chemical age 

_ - i_ j._ T7—-» 

WCIO 1YIHJ W11 IU LHC wgT^uiana, 

Their colors were principally blue, red, gi 
black, yellow, and white. The red was an ea 
bole; the yellow- nil iron ocher; the green w 
mixture of a little ocher with a pulverulent g 

i t Jl . __i!-- 1 
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with sand and soda; the blue was a glass of 
composition without the ocherous addition; 
black was bone or ivory black ; and the whi 
very pure chalk. They were mixed with w 
ami apparently h little gum to render them t 
cions and adhesive. They had few mixed co 
though purple, pink, orange, and brown ore 
with, and frequently on papyri. The Isrnc 
evidently learned the art of dyeing from 
Egyptians (Exod. 26:1; 28:5-8). See Coi 
Handicrafts. 

DYED ATTIRE (Ezek. 23:15 ; Heb. trb’ 
teb-oo-leem r ). This seems to refer to varieg 
headbands or turbans. 
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EAGLE 


EARTH 


E 


5AGLE. See Animal Kingdom. 
figurative. Of great and powerful kings 
ek. 17:3; Hos. 8:1); of the renovating and 
ckening influences of the Spirit in the godly, 
3rring to the eagle’s increase of vigor after the 
iod of moulting (Psa. 103:5; Isa. 40:31); of 
l’s strong and loving care of his church (Exod. 
4; Deut. 32:11); the melting away of riches is 
ibolized by the swiftness of the eagle’s flight 
ov. 23:5), also the rapidity of the movement of 
lies (Deut. 28:49; Jer. 4:13; 48:40), and the 
ftness of man’s days (Job 9:26); the height 
security of its dwelling symbolizes the fancied 
fatal security of the wicked (Jer. 49:16 ; 
id. 4). “Enlarge thy baldness as the eagle” 
c. 1:16) is “a reference to the bearded vulture, 
nore probably the carrion vulture, which has 
front of the head completely bald and only a 
hairs at the back of the head. The words 
not possibly be understood as referring to the 
dy moulting of the eagle itself” (K. and-D., 
in loco). 

JAR (Heb. 1T.k, o'-zen), the organ of hearing. 

learn from Scripture that blood was put 
n the right ear of the priests at their consecra- 
(Exod. 29:20; Lev. 8:23), and of the healed 
sr in his cleansing (Lev. 14:14); that they were 
:n adorned with rings (see Earring), and that 
r ants who refused to leave their masters were 
ened to the door by an awl bored through the 
as a mark of perpetual servitude (Exod. 21:6; 
t. 15:17). 

'igurative. “To uncover the ear” (1 Sam. 
', margin) is to reveal; to have the “ ear heavy ” 

. 6:10) or “uncircumcised” (Jer. 6:10) is to be 
tentive and disobedient; the regard of Jehovah 
.he prayer of his people is expressed thus : 
is ears are open to their cry” (Psa. 34:15). 
IAR, EARING. See Glossary. 

1ARNEST (Gr. apfcaft&v f ar-hrab-ohn',pledge), 
ley which in purchase is given as a pledge that 
full amount will subsequently be paid. The 
>rew word (pi^^ ar-aw-bone') was used gen- 
ly for pledge (Gen. 38:17), surety (Prov. 17:18), 
hostage (2 Kings 14:14). The noun earnest 
irs three times in the New Testament (2 Cor. 

■ ; 6:5; Eph. 1:14), and the meaning of the 
(ages appears to be that the Holy Spirit is in 
heart as an earnest money given for a guaran- 
of a future possession, the pledge of complete 
ation. The gift of the Holy Spirit, comprising 
t does “the power of the world to come” 
l 6:5), is both a foretaste and a pledge of fu- 
blessedness (Meyer, Corn., on 2 Cor. 1:22; 
nm, Diet ., s. v.). See Glossary. 

ARRING. 1. Egyptian, etc. The ear- 
s usually worn by Egyptian ladies were large, 

round, sin¬ 
gle hoops 
of gold, 
f ram one 
inch and a 

to two inches and one third in diameter, and 


<o> 


frequently of a still greater size, or made of six 
rings soldered together; sometimes an asp, whose 
body was of gold set with precious stones, was 
worn by persons of rank as a fashionable caprice; 
but it is probable that this emblem of majesty was 
usually confined to members of the royal family. 
Earrings of other forms have been found at Thebes, 
but their date is uncertain, and it is difficult to 
say if they are of an ancient Egyptian age or of 
Greek introduction. Of these the most remark¬ 
able are a dragon and another of fancy shape, 
which not inelegant. Some few were of silver, 
and plain hoops, like those made of gold already 
noticed, but less massive, being of the thickness 
of an ordinary ring. At one end was a small 
opening, into which the curved extremity of the 
other caught after it had been passed through the 
ear. Others were in the form of simple studs. 
The ancient Assyrians, both men and women, wore 
earrings of exquisite shape and finish; and those 
on the later monuments are generally in the form 
of a cross. 

2. Hebrew. (1) Aw-gheel'(Heb. round). 
The ring formed in the shape of a hoop (Num. 
31:50; Ezek. 16:12). (2) Neh'-zem (Heb. DW). 

Used both as a nosering and an earring, and differ¬ 
ing little if any in form. It certainly means an 
earring in Gen. 35:4, but a nose jewel in Gen. 
24:47; Prov. 11:22; Isa. 3:21; while its mean¬ 
ing is doubtful in Judg, 8:24, 25; Job 42:11. 
(3) Lakh'-ash (Heb. 12570, whispering). This word, 
rendered in the A. Y. “ earrings ” (Isa. 3:20), is 
given “amulets” in the R. V. This latter more 
correctly represents the Hebrew word (meaning 
incantations), and these were gems or metal charms 
with an inscription upon them, which were worn 
for protection as well as ornament. On this ne- 
emmL they wore surrendered along with the idols 
by Jacob’s household (Gen, 35:4), Chardin tic* 
scribes earrings, with talismanic figures and char¬ 
acters on them, as still existing hi the East. Jewels 
were sometimes attached to the rings. The size 
of the earrings still worn in eastern countries far 
exceeds what is usual among ourselves; hence 
they formed a handsome present (Job 42:11) or 
offering to the service of God (Num. 31:60). Ear¬ 
rings were worn by both sexes (Exod. 32:2). 

EARTH. The rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words. (See Mineral Kingdom.) 

1. Ad-aw-maw' (Heb. soil or ground, as 

in Gen. 9:20, where “husbandman” is literally 
man of the ground. The earth supplied the ele¬ 
mentary substance of which man’s body was 
formed (Gen. 2:7). According to the law, earth or 
rough stones were the material out of which altars 
were to be raised (Exod. 20:24); thought by some 
to symbolize the elevation of man to God. Others 
think it teaches that the earth, which has been 
involved in the curse of sin, is to be renewed and 
glorified by the gracious hand of God. Naaman’s 
request for two mules’ burden of earth (2 Kings 
5:17) was based on the belief that Jehovah, like 
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EARTHEN VESSEL 


EASTER 


heathen deities, was a local god, and could be 
worshiped acceptably only on his own soil. 

2. ^V-r^s(Heb.f^N). K. and B. {Com., on Gen. 
2:5) thus distinguish between field ( Heb. iTT*?, saw- 
<kh f ) and earth. 11 Sam-d*h* is not the widespread 
plain of the earth, the broad expanse of land, but 
a field of arable laud, which forms only a part of 
the earth or ground.” The term is applied in a 
more or less extended sense: (1) To the whole 
world (Gen. 1:1); (2) to land as opposed to sea 
(Gen. 1:10); (3) to a country (Gen, 21:32); (4) to 
a plot of ground (Gen. 23:15); (5) to the ground 
on which a man stands {Gen. 33:3); (6) to “ the 
inhabitants of the earth ” (Gen. 6:11; 11:1); (7) to 
heathen countries , as distinguished from Israel, 
especially during the theocracy (2 Kings 18:25; 
2 Chron. 13:9, etc.); (8) in a spiritual sense it is 
employed in contrast with heaven, to denote things 
carnal (John 3:31; Col. 3:2, 5). 

EARTHEN VESSEL, or EARTHEN¬ 
WARE. See Pot, Potter. 

EARTHQUAKE (Heb. rah'-ash , vibra¬ 
tion ; Gr. sice-mos'), a tremulous motion 

or shaking of the earth caused by the violent ac¬ 
tion of subterraneous heat and vapors. That 
Palestine has been subject both to volcanic agency 
and to occasional earthquakes there can be no 
doubt. The recorded instances, however, are but 
few; tie most remarkable occurred in the reign 
of Uzziah (Amos 1:1; Zech. 14:5), which Josephus 
connected with the sacrilege and consequent pun¬ 
ishment of that monarch (2 Chron. 26:16, sq.). Of 
the extent of that earthquake, of the precise lo¬ 
calities affected by it, or of the desolations it may 
have produced—of anything, in short, but the 
general alarm and consternation occasioned by it, 
we know absolutely nothing. From Zech. 14:4, 5 
we are led to infer that a groat convulsion took 
place at this time in the Mount of Olives, the 
mountain being Split SO as to leave a valley be¬ 
tween its summits. Earthquakes are mentioned 
in connection with the crucifixion (Matt. 27:51-54), 
the resurrection (Matt 28:2), and the imprison, 
ment of Paul and Silas (Acts 16:26). These, like 
that recorded in nonncctloi! with flu* Heath *rf 
Kornh (Nmn. 16:32), and with Elijah’s visit to 
Mount Horeb (1 Kings 19:11), would seem to have 
been miraculous rather than natural phenomena. 
Josephus (Ant., xv, 52) gives an account of an 

nnvitbminlrrt nrhinE d AffO of O f TllHoO /T? H 

Figurative. Earthquakes arc symbolical of 
the judgments of Gcal (fsn. 24:20 ; 29:6 ; tier. 4:24; 
ftev. 8:5); of the overthrow of nations (Hug, 2:6, 
22: Ilev« 6:12, 13; 16:18, 19). 

EAST. The following terms are thus rendered 
in the English Bible: 

1 . Keh'-dem( Heb. what is in front) prop¬ 

erly means tlmt which is before or in front of 
n person, and was applied to the east from the 
custom of turning in that direction when describ¬ 
ing the points of the compass (Gen. 13:14; 28:14; 
Job 23:8, 9 ; Ezek. 47:18, sq.). Kch'dcm is used 
in a geographical sense to describe a spot or country 
immediately before another in an easterly direction 
(Gen. 2:8; 3:24; 131:11) ; and as a proper name, 
ijosifiutmJ, into the land of Kedem (Gen. 26:6)* 


2. Miz-rawkk ' (Heb. ^Vr, rising), the p] 
of the sun’s rising, and used whentheeastisi 
distinguished from the west (Josh. 11:3 ; Psa. 
1; 103:12; Zech. 8:7), or from some other 
quarter (Ban. 8:9; 11:44, etc.). 

3. Mo-tsaw' (Heb. NSTO, Psa. 75:6), a gc 
forth, as of the sun. 

4. An-at-ol-ay ' (Gr. avaroTfi, rising), gener 
used in the plural and without the article, mi 
ing “eastern regions.” In Matt. 2:2, 9, it is i 
in the singular, which would seem to suggest 
following rendering: “ For we have seen his 
in its rising.” 

“ The East ” is the name given by the anc 
Hebrews to a certain region, including the c< 
tries to the east and north of Palestine (Isa. 
14; Jer. 49:28, etc.). 

Figurative. East was symbolical of an 
treme point, e. g., “ As far as the east is from 
west” (Psa. 103:12). 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (I 

ben-ay'-keh'-dem), an appellation g 
to a people or to peoples living east of Pales 
(Judg. 6:3, 33 ; 7:12 ; 8:10 ; 1 Kings 4:30, etc 

EAST GATE, the potter’s gate, or the : 
leading to the potter’s field (Jer. 19:2). 
Jerusalem. 

EAST SEA. The Bead Sea was called the! 
Sea (Joel 2:20; Ezek. 47:18); while the Med 
ranean Sea was called the West Sea (Num. 3- 

EAST WIND (Heb. D^]5, kaw-deeme 
See Winds. 

EASTER (Gr. Trdff^a, pas'-khah , from 1 
fits, peh'-sakh ), the Passover , and so transl 
in every passage excepting “intending t 
Easter to bring him forth to the people(. 
12:4). In the earlier English versions Easter 
been frequently used as the translation of tt& 
At the last revision Passover was substitute 
all passages but this. Sec Passovek. 

The word Easter is of Saxon origin, Eaatni. 
goddess oi spring, in whose honor sacrifices ! 
offered about, Pas sever time each year. 

1. Festival of. A festival observed in i 
memoration of our Lord’s resurrection. Althc 
not of apostolic institution, the obnervanci 
Easter was early introduced into the Chi 
When Folyearp went to Borne (A. D. 160 
found two modes prevalent ot eeieorating i!ia 
each claiming apostolic precedent. Tertu 
seems to recognize the celebration, and Apes 
Constitutions represent it. as quite general in 
Church. Easter was the central point of 
paschal season, which very early extended ov 
period of fifteen days. 

“ The first week was called the ‘Passover oi 
Cross,’ and the second the * Passover of 
resurrection/ The first was usually kept 
strict fast, from midnight of the previous Sir 
(Palm Sunday) till cockcrow ing on Easter n 
On Good Friday the kiss of peace was prohibi 
the ornaments of the altar were removed, the li 
extinguished ; no chanting was allowed in the 
cession ; there was no consecration of the eiu 
ist; Lho collect was mostly intercessory. As 








EASTER 


EBEN-EZER 


tern morn drew near the signs of sorrow and 
iriling were laid aside, the lamps and tapers 
e lighted, and a scene of darkness and mourn- 
was succeeded by one of splendor and glad- 
S. Prayer, supplication, the singing of psalms 
hymns, the reading of appropriate Scripture 
ons, and homilies from the clergy occupied the 
rs of the evening and night. The Easter Sun- 
j from Easter eve to the evening of Easter 
, was one continuous celebration of the resur- 
ion. The Scripture readings included the en- 
resurrection history; the joy of the people 
unrestrained; all labor was suspended. After 
recognition of Christianity by the empire 
oners were often released, debtors forgiven, 
slaves manumitted. The entire week was 

* considered a. season of uninterrupted rejoi* 

By degrees the faat preparatory to Easier 
day was lengthened, until, probably about the 
i of Cons tan lint', it reached forty day 8 (Quad- 
anum, Lent). The rejoicing;* were also con¬ 
ed through the whole period of fifty days 
mqungesium) from fluster r,o the day of Petite- 
. {Whitsunday)” (Bennett, Christ. Archceol 
55k 

♦ Controversies, Very early there was much 
troversy as to the proper time of celebrating 
Lord’s resurrection, and consequently of the 
ted events of the eucharist and crucifixion. 
*obably this controversy may be ultimately 
ed to the diversity of opinion in the churches 
ewish and Gentile origin respecting the obli- 
ons of the Mosaic institutions. One party, 
Christians of Asia Minor and a few others, 
ered strictly to the tradition respecting the 
; of celebrating the Passover by Christ and 
apostles just before the crucifixion. Hence 
r uniformly observed the Christian Passover 
.he fourteenth day of the month Nisan, which 

the first month of the sacred year of the 
s. This was observed as a fast. In the 
ling of the same day, Roman time, but at the 
nning of the fifteenth Nisan, Jewish time, they 
ook of the communion, to commemorate the 
paschal supper of Christ. The beginning of 
festival might fall upon any day of the week ; 

■ it had a fixed date, the fourteenth Nisan, and 
day regulated the entire Easter festival. A 
■nd party, of which the Roman Church was the 
er, celebrated the crucifixion of Christ on 
ay, the day of the week on wlucb it actually 
irred. The Sunday following was observed ns 
;er, or the day of ramxrrociion. They extended 
fast from Friday till Easter day, and did not 
brate the eucharist before the festival of the 
rrection. By this arrangement the anniver- 
of the death of Christ always fell upon 
ay, and that of the resurrection on Sunday; 
the feast was not fixed, as in the other case, 
movable. Hence the Christian Sunday, or the 
of resurrection, and not the Jewish paschal 
regulated the Easter festival” (Bennett, 
1st. Archceol ., p. 452). 

he ceremony in the Church of the Holy 
ilcher, Jerusalem, of the Holy Eire at the 
;k Easter is very remarkable. At a certain 
t in the celebration “ a light is seen to glim- 
through a hole in the mausoleum, the great 
( 20 ) 


bells roll out a solemn peal, while the whole mul¬ 
titude sends forth a loud roar of relief after the 
suppressed excitement. The fire is supposed to 
come from heaven, mid the actual presence of the 
Holy Ghost is expected. The fire is caught by the 
nearest pilgrims and passed to others, and so 
rapidly that in less than five minutes the whole 
church was covered by a sea of fire. Half an f 
hour afterward the church was empty, and the 
fire on its way to kindle lamps in many a distant 
church ” (Major Wilson, Bib. Ed. , iv, p. 285). 

E ATING, Sec Food, Hospitality. 

Figurative, u To eat 11 is spoken metaphor¬ 
ically of meditating upon and assimilating the word 
of God (Jer. 15:10; Ezck. 3:1; liev. 10:0); fa¬ 
miliar intercourse (Luke 13:26; comp. Tit. 1:16). 
“To cat the spoil of enemies ” (Bent. 20:11) is to 
make use of it for one’s own maintenance. “ Eat¬ 
ing and drinking” signifies enjoying one’s self 
(Ecdes. 5:18k or to live in the ordinary way ns 
distinguished from asceticism (Matt, 11:18: comp. 
Acts 10:41). 

E'BAL (Heb. ayJui#, to be a 
stone). 

1, A various reading (1 Chron. 1:22) for Obal 
(q. v.). 

2, One of the eons of Shobal, son of Sen-, the 
Horite, of Idumea (Gen. 3fl:28; 1 Chron. 1:40). 

3, One of two mono tains separated by the 
valley of Khediem. Ebal is two thousand seven 
hundred feet above the sea. The opposite moun¬ 
tain, Gerizim, is two thousand six hundred feet 
above the sea. The modern name of Ebal is 
Sitti Salamigah, so called after a Mohammedan 
female saint. Elm! Is the mountain from the top 
of which were pronounced the blessings, and 
from Gemini the cursings, of Israel (Dent. 11:20; 
Josh. 8:30-35). Courier consider* that upon the 
top of this mount may he the site of Joshua’a 
altar. The base of Mount Ebal has many sepul¬ 
chral excavations. 

E'BED (Heb. eld-bed , servant). 

L The father of Gaal (q. v.), who headed the 
insurrection at Shechcm against Abimelech (Judg. 
9:26-33), B. C. about 1100. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and head of the descend¬ 
ants of Adin who returned (to the number of fifty 
males) from the captivity (Ezra 8:6), B. C. about 
457. 

E'BED-ME'LECH (Heb. 05*, eh'-bed- 
ntrh f -hl\ servant of a kinff\ probably an official 
title equal to king's sbive t i. c., minister, an Ethi¬ 
opian ut the court of Zedokkh, king of Judah, 
who was instrumental in saving lim prophet Jere¬ 
miah from the dungeon ami famine {Jer. 38:7-13). 
For his humanity he was promised deliverance 
when the city should fall into the enemy’s hands 
(Jer. iilfclJMB), B. 0. mi He is there styled ft 
eunuch, and he probably had charge of the king's 
harem, an office which wmihi give him free private 
access to the king. 

EB'EN-E'ZER (Heb.^lTT eh'-benhaw- 
ay f ^cr f ittom of the help), a stone set up by 
Samuel after a signal defeat of the Philistines, as 
a memorial of the “ help ” received on the occa¬ 
sion from Jehovah (1 Sam, 7:12). Its position is 
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carefully defined as between Mizpeh and Shen. 
Neither of these points, however, has been identi¬ 
fied with any certainty—the latter not at all. 

E'BER (Heb. “"0-! ay'-ber, beyond). 

1. The son of Salah and father of Peleg, being 
the third postdiluvian patriarch after Shem (Gen. 
10:24; 11:14; 1 Chron. 1:18, 25). He is claimed 
as the founder of the Hebrew race (Gen. 10:21 ; 
Num. 24:24). In Luke 3:35 his name is Angli¬ 
cized Heber. 

2. The oldest of the three sons of Elpaal, the 
Benjamite, and one of those who rebuilt Ono and 
Lod, with their suburbs (1 Chron. 8:12), B. C. 535. 

3. The head of the priestly family of Amok, in 
the time of the return from exile under Zerub- 
babel (Neh. 12:20), B. C. 535. 

EBI'ASAPH (Heb. eb-yaw-sawf ', 

gatherer), the son of Elkanah and father of Assir, 
in the genealogy of the KohathiteLevites (1 Chron. 
6:23). In v. 37 he is called a son of Korah, from a 
comparison of which circumstance with Exod. 6: 
24 most interpreters have identified him with 
Abiasap(i (q, v.) of the latter passage; but (unless 
we there understand, not three sons of Korah to 
be meant, but only three in regular descent) the 
pedigrees of the two cannot be made to tally with¬ 
out violence. From 1 Chron. 9:19 it appears he 
had a son named Kore. In 1 Chron. 26:1 his 
name is abbreviated to Asaph. 

EBONY. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
EBRO'NAH (Heb. eb-ro-naw ', pas¬ 

sage), the thirtieth station of the Israelites on their 
way from Egypt to Canaan (Num. 33:34, 35). Since 
it “ lay near Ezion-gaber on the west, as they left 
Jotbathah, it was probably in the plain Ka'a m- 
Nakb , immediately opposite the pass of the same 
name at the head of the Elamitic branch of the 
Red Sea.” 

ECCLESIASTES. See Bible, Books of. 
ECLIPSE OP TB[E SUN. No historical 
notice of an eclipse occurs in the Bible, but there 
are passages m the prophets which contain mani¬ 
fest allusion to this phenomenon (J oel 2:10, 31; 
3:15; Amos 8:9; Mic, 3:6; Zech. 14:6), Some of 
these notices probably refer to eclipses that oc¬ 
curred about the time of the respective composi¬ 
tions; thus the date of Amos coincides with a 
total eclipse, which occurred February 9, R, C. 
784, and was visible at Jerusalem shortly after 
noon; that of Micah with the eciipse of June 5, 
B. C. 716. A passing notice in Jer. 15:9 coincides 
in date with the eclipse of September 30, B. C. 
610, so well known from Herodotus’s account (i, 
74, 103). The darkness that overspread the world 
at the crucifixion cannot with reason be attributed 
to an eclipse, as the moon was at the full at the 
time of the Passover. 

ED (Heb. 1?, ayd , a witness), a word inserted 
in the A. V. of Josh. 22:34, apparently on the 
authority of a few manuscripts, and also of the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, but not existing in 
the generally received Hebrew text. 

E'DAR (Heb. W, ay'-der, a jiock ), the place 
where Jacob first halted after the burial of Rachel 
(Gen. 35:21). 


E'DEN. 1. (Heb. ay'-den). The 
origin of the name probably is found in the Ase 
an idinu (from Accodion edin), “ plain.” But E 
has generally been supposed to mean “dotiel 
(LXX ; Vulg. voiuplas). The earliest h 
of mm ; the dwelling place of our first pure 
the exact location of which has always bee 
matter of conjecture (Gen. 2:8, 10, 15; 3:23, 
etc.). It is distinctly referred to in Scripture, 
has been a matter of tradition among almosi 
nations, it being the “ golden age ” of the Gre 

Its location was “ eastward ” from the write 
the sacred account. Probably somewhere a’ 
the course of the rivers Tigris and Euphrf 
and in the “land of Shinar,” or Babylonia. It 
a most fertile locality. “ A region where stre 
abound, where they divide and reunite, w' 
alone in the Mesopotamian tract can be founc 
phenomenon of a single river parting into 
arms, each of which is or has been a river of 
sequence.” 

“ The garden and its mystical tree were kn 
to the inhabitants of Chaldea in pre-Semitic d 
The garden stood hard by Eridu, ‘ the good ( 
as it was called by Sumerian founders ” (Sa 
Higher Grit, and Mon.). 

2. One of the markets which supplied ' 
with richly embroidered stuffs (Isa. 37:12; E 
27:23). It is nut to lie sought for in the pre 
village on the eastern slope of Lebanon, but 
the paradise (TtapdJsiffQ?) of the Greeks, w 
Robinson inmjdtica that he has found in Old Ju: 
not far from Ribleh. It is called “ house of Ed 
(Amos 1:5). 

3. Son of Joah, and one of the Gershonite 
vites who assisted in the reformation of pi 
worship under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29:12), I 
after 719. He is probably the same Levite 
pointed by Hezokinh as one of those who wei 
superintend (he distribution of the freewill c 
ings (2 Chron. 31:15). 

E'BER (Heb. W, ay'-der, a jiock). 

1. A city of southern Judah, on the Idun 
border (Joah. 16:21), perhaps the same us 1 
(q. v.). 

2 The second of the three “ sons ” (dost 

ants) of Mtiriii appointed to LevUicul office 
the time of David (1 Chron. 23:23; 21:80), J 
after 1000. 

EDIFICATION (Gr. ohiodoyi}, oy-kod-om 
ouiidvfig) means building up. A building Is V\ 
fore called an edifice. Accordingly, the wor 
confirming believers in tin* faith of the G< 
and inkling io their knowledge and graces h 
propviatcly expressed by dm tiwm Chris- 
are said in the New Testament to Vie edifie* 
understanding spiritual truth (1 Cor. 14:3-5 
the work of “apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
tors, and teachers” (Eph. 4:11, 12), and by 
speech (4:29). 

The means to be used for one’s upbuildim 
the study and hearing of God’s word, prayer 
of the sacraments, meditation, self-examina 
and Christian work of every kind. It is our 
to edify each other {1 Thess. 5:11) by the ex 
tion of every grace of life and conversation. 

The term is also applied to believers as “ li 
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lies” builded up into a habitation for the Lord, 
istituting the great spiritual temple of God 
)h. 2:20-22; 1 Pet. 2:5). 

EDIFY. See Glossary. 

E'DOM (Heb. a™, ed-ome ' red). 

L. The name given to Esau (q. v.) after he bar¬ 
ed his birthright for a mess of red pottage 
m. 25:30). 

2. Edom stands also collectively for the Edom- 
S (q. v.), as well as for their country, called 
o Idumea. 

E'DOMITES (Heb. Wig, ed-o-mee'), the de- 
sndants of Esau, who settled in the south of 
Lestine, and at a later period came into conflict 
b the Israelites (Dent. 23:7; Num.2G:]4,aq.); fre- 
aritly called merely J£do)n (Ninn, 24:18; Josh. 
1; 2 Sam, 8:14, etc.). 

L Country. Edom, or Idumaea, was situated 
the southeast border of Palestine (Judg. 11:17 ; 
m H 34:3), and was properly ended the land or 
■untain of Seir (Gem 36:8; 32:3 ; Josh, 24:4; 
ek. 36:3, 7, 15). The country lay along the 
ite pursued by the Israelites from Sinai to 
desli-bamea, and thence back again to Ekth 
mt. 1:2; 2:1-8), i* e., along Lho east side of the 
ait valley of Arabnh. On the north of Edom 
the territory of Mimb, the boundary appearing 
have been the “brook Zered” (2:13, 14, 18), 
ibably the modern Wady-el-ahsy. “As yet, the 
;cise limits of ancient Edom, westward, cannot 
designated with confidence. . . . When the 
attimeh, or Muqr4h, mountain track shall have 
an carefully explored, such natural features may 
there shown for the marking of the west- 
i border of Edom ” (Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, 
99, sq.). 

The physical geography of Edom is somewhat 
juliar. Along the western base of the moun- 
n range are low calcareous hills. These are suc- 
ided by lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly 
rpkyry, over which lies red and variegated siukL 
we in Irregular ridges and abrupt cliffs, with 
»p ravines between. The bitter strata give tho 
tunlains their most striking features and re- 
irkable colors. The average elevation of the 
nmit is about two thousand feet above the sea. 
ong the eastern side runs an almost unbroken 
lestone ridge, a thousand feet or more higher 
m the other. This ridge sinks down with an 
*y slope into the plateau of the Arabian desert, 
hile Edom is thus wild, rugged, and almost in¬ 
feasible, the deep glens and flat terraces along 
3 mountain sides are covered with rich soil, from 
ich trees, shrubs, and flowers now spring up 
Luriantly. 

2. The Edomites were descendants of Esau, 
Edom, who expelled the original inhabitants, 
3 Horites (Deut. 2:12), whose rulers were sheikhs 
en. 36:29, 30). A statement made in Gen. 36:31 
■ves to fix the period of the dynasty of the eight 
lgs. They “ reigned in the laud of Edom be- 
■e there reigned any king over the children of 
ncl; ” L c., before tho Lime of Moses, who may 
regarded as the first virtual king of Israel 
imp. Dent. 33:5; Exod. 18:10-19). H would also 
pear that these kings were elective. The princes 
, V. “dukes”) of the Edomites are named in 


Gen. 36:40-43, and were probably petty chiefs of 
sheikhs of their several clans. 

3. History. “Esau’s bitter hatred to his 
brother Jacob for fraudulently obtaining his bless¬ 
ing appears to have been inherited by his latest 
posterity. The Edomites peremptorily refused to 
permit the Israelites to pass through their land 
(Num. 20:18-21). For a period of four hundred 
years we hear no more of the Edomites. They 
were then attacked and defeated by Saul (1 Sam. 
14:47). Some forty years later David overthrew 
their army in the ‘Valley of Salt,’ and his general, 
Joab, following up the victory, destroyed nearly 
the whole male population (1 Kings 11:15, 16), 
and placed Jewish garrisons in all the strongholds 
of Edom (2 Sam. 8:13, 14). Hadad, a member of 
the royal family of Edom, made his escape with a 
few followers to Egypt, where he was kindly re¬ 
ceived by Pharaoh. After the death of David he 
returned and tried to excite his countrymen to re¬ 
bellion against Israel, but failing in the attempt 
he went on to Syria, where he became one of 
Solomon’s greatest enemies (1 Kings 11:14-23). 
In the reign of Jehoshuphat (B. C. 875) the Edom¬ 
ites attempted to invade Israel in conjunction with 
Ammon and Moab, but were miraculously de¬ 
stroyed in the valley of Beraehah (2 Chron. 20:22). 
A few years later they revolted against Jehoram, 
elected a king, and for half a century retained 
their independence (21:8). They were then at¬ 
tacked by Amaziah, and Sela their great strong¬ 
hold was captured (2 Kings 14:7; 2 Chron. 25:11, 
12 ). Yet the Israelites were never able again 
completely to subdue them (28:17). When Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem the Edomites 
joined him, and took an active part in the plun¬ 
der of the city and slaughter of the Jews. Their 
cruelty at that time seems to be specially referred 
to in the 137th Psalm. It was on account of 
these acts of cruelty committed upon the Jews in 
the day of their calamity that the Edomites were 
so fearfullv denounced bv the later prophets (Isa. 
34:5-8; 63:1-4; Jer. 49:17; Lam. 4:21; Ezek. 
25:13, 14; Amos 1:11, 12; Obad. 8, 10, sq.). On 
the conquest of Judah, the Edomites, probably in 
reward for their services during the war, were 
permitted to settle in southern Palestine, and the 
whole plateau between it and Egypt; but they 
were about the same time driven out of Edom 
proper by the Nabatheans. For more than four 
centuries they continued to prosper. But during 
the warlike rule of the Maccabees they were again 
completely subdued, and even forced to conform 
to Jewish laws and rites and submit to the gov¬ 
ernment of Jewish prefects. The Edomites were 
now incorporated with the Jewish nation, and the 
whole province was often termed by Greek and 
Roman writers Idumcea . Immediately before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, twenty thousand 
Idumaeans were admitted to the Holy City, which 
they filled with robbery and bloodshed. From 
this time the Edomites, as a separate people, dis¬ 
appear from the page of history. Little is known 
of their religion; but that little shows them to 
have been idolaters (2 Chron. 25:14, 15, 20). Jo¬ 
sephus refers to both the idols and priests of the 
Idumseans ” (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). See Trum¬ 
bull, Kade&h-barnea ; Smith, Hist. Greog., ete. 
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ED'REI (Heb. ed-reh'-ee, mighty). 

1. A fortified town of northern Palestine, situ¬ 
ated near Kedesh and Ilazor (Josh. 19:37), site 
not known. 

2. One of the metropolitan towns of Bashan 
beyond Jordan {Josh* 12:4, 5 ; 13:12; DeuL 3:19), 
and the place where King Gg was defeated by 
the Israelites (Num. 21:33-35; Pent. 1:1; 3:1-3). 
It afterward fell to eastern Manasseh (Josh, 
13:31; Num. 82:33). 

11 Its present name, Ed-Dera'-ah ; first discov¬ 
ered by Consul Wetzstein in I860, explored and 
mapped since by Schumacher in 1886. Accounts 
of this wonderful city have been given by others, 

I will condense the accounts. It is a subterranean 
city. There is a small court, twenty-six feet long, 
eight feet three inches wide, with steps leading 
down into it, which has been built as an approach 
to the actual entrance of the caves. Then come 
large basaltic slabs, then a passage twenty feet 
long, four feet wide, which slopes down to a large 
room, which ia shut off by a stone door so this 
underground city could be guarded. 

“ Columns ten feet high support the roof of the 
chambers into which you now enter. These col¬ 
umns are of later period, but there are other sup¬ 
ports built out of the basaltic rock. Then come 
dark and winding passages—a broad street, which 
had dwellings on both sides of it, whose height and 
width left nothing to be desired. The temperature 
was mild, no difficulty in breathing; several cross 
streets, with holes in the ceiling for air ; a market¬ 
place, a broad street with numerous shops in the 
walls; then into a side street, and a great hall, 
with a ceiling of a single slab of jasper, perfectly 
smooth and of immense size. Airholes are fre¬ 
quent, going up to the surface of the ground about 
sixty feet. Cisterns are frequent in the floors. 
Tunnels partly blocked, too small for anyone now 
to creep through, arc found. The two travelers 
from whom I have quoted believe that a far 
greater city exists than the portion they explored. 

“ This remarkable subterranean city was pre¬ 
sumably hollowed out to receive the population of 
tlv& upper town in Limes of danger, and the people 
were thus prepared to stand a siege on the part of 
the enemy for as long as their magazines were fined 
with food, their stables with cattle, and the cisterns 
with water. 

“ If, however, the enemy had found out how to 
cut off their supply of air by covering up the air¬ 
holes the besieged would have had to surrender or 
perish. The average depth of the city from the 
tmi face of the ground fa about seventy feet 1 ' 
(Harper, Bib. and Mod. Dis ., pp. 127-129). 

EDUCATION. Although nothing is more 
carefully inculcated in the law than the duty of 
parents to teach their children its precepts and 
principles (Exoch 12;26; 13;8, 14; Deut. 4:5, 9, 10; 
6:2, 7, 20, etc.), yet there is little trace among the 
Hebrews in earlier times of education in any other 
subject. Exceptions to this statement may per¬ 
haps be found in the instances of Muses himself, 
who was brought up in all Egyptian learning 
(Acts 7:22); of the writer of the book of Job, who 
was evidently well versed in natural history and in 
the astronomy of the day (Job 38:31; chaps. 39,40, 


41); of Daniel and his companions in captiv 
(Dan. 1:4, 17); and, above all, in the intellect! 
gifts and acquirements of Solomon, which wi 
even more renowned than his political greatrn 
(1 Kings 4:29, 34; 10:1-9; 2 Chron. 9:1-8). 
later times the prophecies and comments on the 
as well as on the earlier Scriptures, together w 
other subjects, were studied. Parents were 
quired to teach their children some trade, i 
Children, Eather, Schools. 

EFFECT. See Glossary. 

EFFECTUAL CALLING. See Call. 

EFFECTUAL PRAYER. In James 5: 
the A.V. has “the effectual fervent (Gr .kvepyovye 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 1 
participle here has not the force of an adjecti 
but gives the reason why the prayer of a rightei 
man has outward success. The R. V. rend 
appropriately, “the supplication of a righte< 
man availeth much in its working.” 

EGG (•“¥^> bay-tsaw ', from root mean: 
white). The passage in Deut. 22:6 prohibits 1 
taking of a sitting bird from it* eggs or you 
Eggs are mentioned us deserted (Isa. H):I4); 
the cockatrice (59:5). Egg is contrasted witl 
scorpion (q. v.) as an article of food (Lukoil: 1 
Eggs were extensively used as food (q. v.). 

figurative. u The white of an egg " is iu 
(J ob 6:0, “ llic juice of pimlum,” It. V. mnrg 
as a symbol of something insipid. 

EGXAH (Heb. eg-lam\ heifer) t one 
David’s wives during his reign in Hebron and 
mother of his son Ithream (2 Sam. 3:5 ; 1 Chr 
3:3), B. C. about 1000. The clause appended 
Eglah's name, viz., “David’s wife,” is uot adt 
to show that Eglah was David’s principal wi 
which would necessitate the conclusion drawn 
the rabbins that Michal was the wife intent 
(Keil, Com). 

EG'LAIM (Isa. 15:8). See En-eglaim, 

EG'LON (Heb. Tfe, eg-lawnf , calflike). 
Moabite king. (1) Subdues the Israelites. WI 
Israel forsook the Lord again, the Lord strong 
ened Eglon against them. The king allied h 
self with the Ammonites and the Anmlekitee, 
vaded the land, and took “ the city of palm tree 
i. Jericho (B. C. perhaps 1J 00). Sixty years I 
passed since Jericho had been destroyed by Josh 
During that time the Israelites had rebuilt 
ruined rit.y hut. they had not fortified it oil ueco 
of the OUrSO pronounced by Joshua upon anyi 
who shall id restore it as a fortress; so that 
Moabites could easily conquer it, and, using it 
jl foasa, reduce the Israeli tea to servitude, 11 
Egton built a palace (Josephus, Ant., v, 4, 1, s 
which he occupied nt least in the summer mon 
(Judg. 3:20). (0) His death. After the Israeli 
lmd served him eighteen years the Lord raised 
a deliverer iu the person of Emm (q. v,) ( a If 
jamiLe. He was deputed to carry ft present to 
king, and after lie lmd done so retired with 
attendants. Returning to the king, whom he fui 
in his summer parlor, ho informed him that 
lmd a secret message from God* Eglon dis mis 
his attendants and rose to receive the divine n 
sage with reverence, when Ehud plunged a dag 
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to the body of the king* whose obesity was such 
Jit the weapon was buried to the handle, and 
md could not draw R out again* Eliud looked the 
or of tiie mom, went out through the porch, and 
japed to Scirath, hi Mount Eptjnihn. Through 
licacy the servants waited for jl long time before 
cy opened the door, when they found Eglou 
ad upon the floor (Judg. 8:12-2fi), 

E'GYPT (Heb. Gr. V "AlyuTrrof, 

lence the modern Kopt through the Arabic Qibi), 
1. The Territory. The Hebrew Misraim 
d the Greco-Roman uliJgypttis have always in- 
ided the same range of territory, viz., the region 
•etching northward from the first cataract of 
i Nile at Assouan (Syene), 24* north latitude, to 
s Mediterranean at 81° 3Q\ eastward from the 
le to the Red Sea, and westward to the un¬ 
own desert. Practically, however, Egypt was 
lited to the district immediately watered and 
■tilized by the Nile and its affluents within these 
rthorn and southern limits. The popular ill vb 
u into Upper md Lower Egypt has been maim 
ued from the curliest times. “ Lower Egypt, ” 
s main portion, was always confined to the 
Us, the fun-shaped region beginning at the 
dern Cairo and spreading out to the Modi ter- 
lean, where it extends from Alexandria on the 
it to Port Said on the east. “ Upper Egypt 
low often used of Egypt proper, and “ Lower 
ypl ,r is often employed to include Nubia or 
liopia (the Cush of the Bible), which reaches 
ithward to Berber, above the Fifth Cataract, 
t this usage, while legitimate for modern Egypt, 
quite erroneous when applied to the ancient 
intry. The distance from the most northerly 
josit of the Nile on the Mediterranean coast 
; southward to Assouan is five hundred and 
ty miles, but the winding course of the river 
kes the actual length uf historical Egypt over 
hundred miles. The widest spread of the 
tu along the coast, is one hundred and fifty 
ea, while it is scarcely one hundred miles from 
ro to the sea. Southward the inhabited land, 
istived by the inundations of the river, varies 
n three to ten miles in breadth. Tins strip of 
ritory really mark a the valley of the Nile, bo¬ 
th e deposit of black mud formed by the river 
mg many thousands of years. The bed of the 
however, follows the course of a mighty 
ituro made in the limestone rock of the conn* 
toward the end of the tertiary period, by the 
of the present elevated land to the east of 
river. This great fault or cleft received the 
or of the Nile. But the channel was nearly 
d up in various ways by bowlders and gravel 
are the Nile mud was deposited in any great 
ntity. In the upper fifty miles of the valley 
(Veen Asskuit and Assouan the river follows its 
;inal channel through granite rocks, which 
i replace the northern limestone and make the 
. great cataract at Assouan. The black earth 
the Nile valley, as distinguished from the red 
the surrounding deserts, is thought, to have 
;n to the country the name by which it has al- 
s been known to the native race —QemeL from 
*, “black.” 

. The Inhabitants. As in Babylonia, so in 


Egypt, the problem of the original settlement is 
not yet fully solved. In both the presence of a 
Semitic element is certain. But while in Baby¬ 
lonia it predominated physically and intellectually 
it is difficult to prove as much for the earliest 
people of Egypt. It is hardly conclusive to say 
that no other race than the Semitic could have 
furnished the mental and moral impulses that 
started the Egyptian civilization. Yet the Sem¬ 
ites were the only great civilizers of the early 
Eastern world, and their influence in the rise of 
Egyptian culture may be reasonably suspected till 
a mce of better pretensions shail bo proven to 
have played a linger part. The points of contact 
between the Semites and the Egyptians that are 
surest are linguistic and particularly grammatical 
resemblances. For example, the languages of 
both races have nearly tlio same set of pronominal 
suffixes, tlio same endings for genders, and most 
of their numerals alike. They have also in com¬ 
mon the use of a construct state, as well as several 
ami logics in verb inflections. More fundamental 
still is the practical identity of the consonantal 
systems, including the peculiar Semitic gutturals. 
Less conclusive is the absence of a representation 
of the vowels in Semitic and Egyptian writing, 
for, as a matter of fact, the Semi tic phonetic sys¬ 
tem which most resembles the hieroglyphic alpha¬ 
bets, viz., the Babylonian cuneiform, does indicate 
the vowels uniformly. Thus, as far as writing 
is concerned, we aio thrown back upon a ques¬ 
tionable relationship of the original ideographic 
systems* The vocabularies also are disappointing, 
since they show very few resemblances. Gram¬ 
matical analogies are, however, the surest test of 
relationship, and point to a kinship more radical 
than Umt which is indicated by vocables alone. 
A proof of the Semitic derivation of llie Egyptian 
culture has been sought in certain common fea¬ 
tures of the respective religions, and also in re¬ 
semblances in ancient architecture. These anal¬ 
ogies are not clear or numerous enough to throw 
light upon the earliest affinities of either race. 

Besides this Semitic element, thus surely but 
remotely indicated, there is also a non-Semitic fac¬ 
tor, presumably African, in the Egyptian race. 
No monumental purely Egyptian faces are Semitic 
in their general type of feature. On the other 
hand they are not Negro or Negroid, and we are 
driven to the negative conclusion that the missing 
components arc to be Bought among some of the 
vanished moos of northern Africa. An attempt 
has, indeed, been made by 11 amine! to conjure 
with the mysterious name RijmierisLnj’' and to 
show that both people and civilization me a prod¬ 
uet of n supposed pre-Semitic civilization in Baby¬ 
lonia. But the data are very far from sufficient. 
The Sumerians themselves are somewhat shadowy 
and elusive. 

What has been said refers to the historical 
Egyptians, from about the fourth dynasty onward. 
But there are traces of human habitation as far 
buck as the Pleistocene epoch, and of actual sculp¬ 
tured figures at least two types are apparent, 
pointing to the presence of other races before the 
historic age, Petrie regards it as possible that 
two races, which he calls the “ large-eyed 11 and 
the “aquiline,” preceded successively the later 
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ruling people. The so-c*uied u now race, 1 ' whose 
discovery in 189S has Clouted such interest among 
Egyptologists, me not taken into account; hero, 
since they seem to have come In between the sixth 
jmd the tenth dynasties- As it remarkably di¬ 
verging type they, however, deserve mention. They 
were apparently an invading people, who drove 
out the inhabitants from a large section of conn* 
try in Upper Egy pt. They kne w nothing of writ* 
ing T and were inferior to the ruling race of Egypt, 
and indeed to most ancient peoples, in all kinds 
or art except that of shaping flints and in pot¬ 
tery. They also worked in copper. Character¬ 
istic was their mode of burial, so different from 
that of the historic Egyptians, as they interred 
their dead in square grave pits, with the head to 
the south facing westward. The best opinion as 
to the origin of this people points to a Libyan 
source. 

None of these racial types are Negro or Negroid, 
and for the presumably Semitic element m the 
Egyptian civilization we must look to Asia. A 
good deal of evidence indicates south west Ara¬ 
bia, the Punt of the Bible, as the probable start¬ 
ing point of these immigrants. On the sculptured 
moimmerits there is, it is sard, hut one race repre¬ 
sented whose face resembles the typical Egyp¬ 
tian—that of “ Pun ” or Punt. The first dynasty 
ruled at Abydos, and if the Asiatics had come by 
the Isthmus of Suez from northern Arabia their 
settlements would have been made in Lower rather 
than in Upper Egypt. To claim with Petrie that 
these people of Pun were connected with the his¬ 
toric Punic or Phoenician race is perhaps prema- 
tults. The principal accessions of outsiders made 
to the population during historical times will be 
mentioned in the following brief abstract of the 
story of Egypt. 

3- Chronology. As an introduction to the 
history the chronology of Egypt requires special 
mention. Unlike their contemporaries of Baby- 
Ionia, the ancient Egyptians were not careful and 
accurate time measurers, and the chief bum ice of 
information on this subject are ancient lists oT 
kings, with more or less definite notation of time 
In connection with thorn* The current division of 
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priest, who wrote in Greek about 250 B* tJ„, and 
whose work has been preserved in summaries or 
references by Josephus, Africnnus, and Eusebius. 
He made out thirty-one dynasties of kings, with 
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ment and correction of his catalogue is afforded 
by monumental lists in temples or tombs or on 
papyri. These do not give the regnal years. An¬ 
nuls of the reigns of kings inscribed in temples or 
in tombs give very important data for determin¬ 
ing the time of the recorded events. In spite of 
these helps there is not even an approximate 
agreement among scholars as io the probable du¬ 
ration of the earlier dynasties. Consequently also 
the total length of Egyptian history, in the strict 
sense of that term, is still a matter of conjecture. 
A table of “ minimal dates ” compiled by E. Meyer, 
and based upon the least numbers that car. possi¬ 
bly be assumed, makes the liret dynasty to have 
begun in 31 BO B* C. Petrie, on the other hand, 
estimates four thousand seven hundred and sev¬ 


enty-seven years, though he makes no claim 
approximate accuracy before 3410 B. C., ah 
which time he thinks the sixth dynasty beg 
Perhaps we are justified in saying that the beg 
ning of Egyptian history was not far either v 
from 4000 B. C. Back to the 16th century B. 
a reasonable degree of accuracy has been gain 
Modern astronomical calculations fortunately 
in fixing important epochs. Their chief b£ 
must be briefly referred to here. It is the 
called “ Sothic period,” named from “ Sothis,” 
native name of the star Sirius. The Egyptia 
not having had a leap year, lost one day in ev 
four of their calendar years. In other words, 
year began one day earlier every four yet 
Hence at the end of 1460-1461 years the circli 
the year's retrogression would have been ci 
pleted, and the new year would start exactly 
the same season as at the beginning of the peri 
i. e., when the sun was in the same apparent 
sition as at the opening of the era. This gr 
period began and ended with the time when Sh 
rose helmcally, or at the same time with the a 
on tho same day of the current year* Such lie 
cal risings of Sirius are sometimes,no ted on 
monuments, since they coincided with the ami 
inundation of the Nile, Upon this basis Mai 
has calculated the time of Thothmes III, the m 
powerful of the Egyptian kings, at 1503-1449 B. 
and other reigns have also been fixed as fat 
the interpretation of the memorials can be rel 
on to furnish the needed data. 

4. History. Assuming it to be probable t 
the ruling race of Egypt came from the lower J 
Sea region (Punt), wo yet find it impossible 
truce the earliest development of its civilizati 
It is apparently to this stage that wo must refer 
native mythical list of ten kings of This {n 
Abydos), in Upper Egypt, who reigned three h 
dred and fifty years, and the preceding th 
demigods, who covered a period of three llimts: 
six hundred and fifty yea re, which, along with i 
earlier gods extending over thirteen thousand ci 
hundred and seventy years, seem to have b 
suggested by the traditions of a long-vanis 
past and the gradual transition from the uuknc 
An obscure t" the mure familiar conditions of 
man life and action. It is unanimously agreed 
ancient authorities that the first historic dym 
began with King Menes, Neither the names 
any authenticated remains of this ruler or of 
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discovered, but certain royal tombs supposed 
belong to the period lmve been found at Abyt 
Our knowledge, properly speaking, begins v 
the third dynasty: but some idea may be gal 
of the reality of antecedent history from the ] 
that kings of this dynasty were already work 
i he copper mines of' Sinai—an enterprise w| 
implies travel, conquest, business relatione, mn 
fncture, a military system, and we) Esc tiled 
eminent. Already the political center hail h 
transferred to Lower Egypt, nt Memphis, 
achievement credited by tradition to King Me] 
In the fourth dynasty the civilization of Eg 
seems to come before ns ns a finished prod 
The antecedent period is thus summarized 
Petrie: “For a few centuries before the for 
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'nasty (or from about 4500 B. C.) the dynastic 
*yptians had been filtering into the Nile valley 
rough the Koser road; they had early pushed 
iwn to Memphis, and got a footing there. Ya¬ 
ms rulers had arisen in different districts, who 
?re remembered mainly by tradition. About a 
ntury before the fourth dynasty they consoli- 
ted their power; tools of copper were introduced, 
jrkmen were organized, and they began to use 
me architecture, which was a novelty, all pre- 
ms work having been in wood. The traditional 
les about these kings were written down as 
iries, such as the Westoar papyrus. Lastly, in 
e nineteenth dynasty, these floating tales and 
Lditicmid accounts were collected, and a contin- 
us list of kings made out from them, all in 
nseeutive order.” 

The fourth dynasty is that of the greatest of 
3 pyramids, of which the largest is well known 
that of Cheops ( Qhufu ), the second of the line, 
cording to Mnneiho, he reigned sixty-three 
tvs; his successor, Oh op h re n, sixty-six years; 
d his successor, Hykerlmts, sixty-three years, 
eh of the two latter was also the builder of an 
mense pyramid, the example having been sot by 
oferu, the founder of tills dynasty. The pyr- 
dd of Cheops is the greatest stone building ever 
;eted. According to the reasonable account of 
srodotus, it required the labor of one hundred 
msand men for three months of each year for 
enty years, the work being done when other 
ployment was impossible, namely, during the 
ison of the inundation of the Nile. From the 
it that no preceding or succeeding monarch 
istructed so magnificent a pyramid we infer 
it its builder was an unrivaled architectural 
iius, an assumption confirmed by the marvelous 
ictness of the colossal workmanship. But the 
sat pyramid of Chephren must also be men- 
ned, us well ns his granite temple near by ami 
splendid thorite statue, the finest specimen of 
ly Egyptian ait. The Sphinx also is by many 
jgued to this dynasty. Of this dynasty we 
■'e only to add hero that a great part of its civ* 
prise wrist devoted to reclaiming by drainage the 
rshy land of the Delta. This task, indeed, rep¬ 
ents much of the progressive activity of all the 
ly dynasties. 

rhe fifth dynasty was little distinguished. The 
tli was, ou the whole, aggressive and prosper- 
, though clouded with misfortune at the close, 
memorials, both written and artistic, are found 
through Egypt, with records of expeditions to 
bia and northwest Arabia, Invasions from the 
er quarter seem to have been frequent, since 
>i I, the third king of this dynasty, is credited 
h having subdued the restless Bedouins in five 
cessive campaigns, in which he employed levies 
subject Nubians. Of the dynasties from the 
enth to the tenth we know little directly. We 
erve, however, that the rulers of Memphis were 
ble to retain that city as their capital and 
isferred their residence to Heracleopolis, south 
the Fayum. The antecedent pressure must 
e come from Asia, and there is good evidence 
t nil Asiatic kingdom or province was actually 
ned in the Delta during this obscure period, 
the other hand, the kings who had their seat 


in Heracleopolis were unable to maintain them¬ 
selves ngiJnst the princes of Thebes, to whom the 
local rulers for the most part gave their allegiance. 
Both centers of influence must have also been 
greatly disturbed by the settlement of the “new 
race 11 which, ns above stated, probably entered 
Upper Egypt during this transitional era. 

With the tenth dynasty the “ Old Kingdom” 
came to an end. The “Middle Kingdom,” which 
lasted fruin the eleventh to the thirteenth, or, in¬ 
cluding the llyksos domination, to the seventeenth, 
showed in the earlier stages remarkable vigor and 
enterprise. The period is firat signalized by the 
predominance of Thebes, which was now the ac¬ 
knowledged capital in place of Memphis. Until 
the twelfth dynasty none had arisen which could 
compare in fame and power with the monumental 
fourth. Now, however, the great aim of the mon¬ 
archy was not only i liter mil development lint for¬ 
eign eonqn cst as well Monumcn tx of th is dynes ty 
arc found everywhere, even as far up the Nile as 
the Second Cataract. The complete conquest of 
Nubia was now effected, with a great increase of 
wealth in gold, slaves, and fighting men. The 
Delta also was for a time reclaimed, and statues 
of the Theban kings there found attest the expul¬ 
sion of the foreign era. During the thirteenth 
dynasty decentralizing influences reasserted them¬ 
selves, and while there wns abundance of energy 
in various parts of the country there was no com¬ 
mon governing power. 

It is from this time that wo must date the steady 
influx of the Asiatics, which resulted finally In the 
rule of the “Bedouin Princes,” or Hyksos, as 
Mnnotho terms them* Their origin is not yet 
surely made out, but they were at least mainly of 
the Semitic family, consisting of various nomadic 
tribes from northern Arabia, Palestine, and Syria. 
It has been conjectured that the Ehimitie com 
quest of Babylonia, which look place about the 
same period as their occupation of Egypt, may 
have led to the movement westward. It is far 
more probable that it was caused by the Babylo¬ 
nian occupation of Syria and Palestine, which, as 
we can infer from the El A inn rim tablets, lasted 
for many centuries, and, ns we know from other 
cuneiform records, began before the Elamitic re¬ 
gime in Babylonia* It was in the eastern part of 
the Delta, at Zoan and A vans, that the strangers 
hud their hemhj uniters, whence at length they 
made their authority felt, throughout Egypt proper. 
A marked result of their sway was the introduc¬ 
tion of Semitic words into the language of the 
Egyptians and of Semitic gods into their worship. 
It is difficult to know whether Thebes ever sub¬ 
mitted to them. If so, its subjugation was not 
permanent. Long resistance on the part of Upper 
Egypt gradually changed into aggression, with the 
result that at the close of the seventeenth dynasty 
the Hyksoa were finally expelled from the coun¬ 
try. The Asiatic occupation, however, exercised 
an influence upon the policy and history of Egypt 
until the latest times. 

With the eighteenth dynasty (about 1587-MOO 
B. C.) begins the “New Kingdom,” Thebes being 
again the capita I. Egypt now attains to the summit 
of its power. The former possessions in Nubia 
and the Delta were recovered, and new dominions 
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added both to the south and to the north. Exten¬ 
sion in the latter direction is of most importance 
for Bible study. It was found that) the only sure 
means or excluding the troublesome Asiatiea was 
to occupy their territory. Hence the retreating 
Hyksos were followed across the Isthmus, and 
campaigns in western Asia became the order of 
the day. Two of the greatest conquerors of the 
time were Thothmes I, t he third ruler of the dy¬ 
nasty, and Thothmes III, the sixth of the line. 
The latter extended lbs sway as far as the Eu¬ 
phrates, and even received tribute from beyond 
the river. In bis first twenty years lie led lif- 
teen campaigns In Asia. The rising kingdom of 
Assyria scut to him propitiatory presents. These 
repeated expeditions were necessary to repress re¬ 
volts, but the remainder of bis long reign (3503- 
1440 B. C,) was mainly devoted to the arts of 
peace. Re was the moat powerful of all the Pha¬ 
raohs, It was really a new Egypt wlbeh he ruled. 
Hordes and chariots had changed the methods of 
war and created a new profession. A sin tie wives, 
gods, and customs became fashionable. The clos¬ 
est relations were imiintulncd with all of western 
Asia. Wealth and luxury increased enormously. 
Tlve official class grew- at the expense of the tillers 
of the soil. The priesthood was the greatest per¬ 
manent gainer. The temples and their ministers 
soon became all-powerful, and as the successors 
of Thothmes had little of bis ability or energy 
they succumbed to the growing power of the hier¬ 
archy, At length the fourth king after Thothmes, 
usually known as Amenophis IV, son of a king of 
the same name, tired of the priestly yoke, in 
part or indirectly influenced by his Asiatic par¬ 
entage, he determined to found anew and simpler 
religion—the sole worship of the sun's disc, or 
A(ta. For this purpose ho chose a new capital, 
on the site of the modern Tell cl Antarnn, half 
way between Thebes and Memphis, All other wor¬ 
ship was proscribed but that of the solar deity 
and its life-giving rays. The attempt was uusuc¬ 
cessful. The age was not ripe for either a philo¬ 
sophic or a monotheistic religion. The forces of 
materialism triumphed after the death ol this 
wonderful king (about 137b H, 0,). A few years 
later the dynasty itself came to an end, with Thebes 
once more the capital. 

A great discovery has made clear to US the 
Asiatic relations of the latter half of this dynasty. 
At El Amarnawere found in 1887 over three hun¬ 
dred letters, in cuneiform characters, from Baby¬ 
lonia, Assyria, northern Mesopotamia (Mitanni), 
Syria, and Palestine. From the two countries 
last named native governors, appointed by the 
Egyptian court, describe Um precarious condition 
of their garrisons during the reigns of Amen- 
o ph ts 111 a nd IV. Luca I u prlsings, tree el i e ry. a i ul 
sedition of the officials, and the approach of the 
Hittites from the North, are the chief sources of 
danger. Among the familiar localities from which 
such letters were written were Tyre, Beirut, Accho, 
Gaza, Askalon, and Jerusalem. Sidon, Joppa, and 
Lachish are also referred to. 

The no less famous nineteenth dynasty had not 
only to rehabilitate Egypt Internally, but also to 
reestablish its power in Asia. The Hittites, now 
a strong confederacy, occupied Syria and threat¬ 


ened Palestine. Seti I, the third king of the lii: 
after much marching, reconnoitering, and fightin 
was fain to treat with the Hittite king. Th 
agreed that the Egyptians might rule as far 
Lebanon, and the Hittites from thence northwai 
Sell then successfully devoted himself to the u 
building of his country internally. His success* 
Rameses II (1347-1281), spent the first twenl 
one of the sixty-seven years of his reign in dc 
per ate conflicts with the Hittites, which left hi 
pretty much where lie began, the division of t 
whole coast-land being virtually the same as th 
arranged by Ids father. The treaty with the 11 
tite prince, Chettn-sira, is very elaborate, and w 
long faithfully observed. Contented with * 
possess inn of Pales Line, Kn means spent the rest 
bis life in strengthening and beautifying his kir 
dom and glorifying himself monumentally. 1 
carry out Ids architectural designs he, like t 
great predecessors, made use of the conquer 
border populations. Among others were the l 
brew people, who bad settled on ( lie east of t 
Delta during the regime of the Hyksos and h 
prospered under their protection. After th 
overthrow and the beginning of the Asiatic jih 
sions the lot of the Hebrews was naturally grh 
ous. Rameses in particular pressed them hr 
with his rigorous system of forced labor. Pith* 
and Rameses were two of the military static 
they helped to construct. Those familiar min 
help ns to follow the foreign policy of this dyiun 
iih it sought to make sure of its hold upon nor 
ern Arabia and Palestine. There w as, indeed, u 
little danger of direct aggression from that quart 
The real rival of Egypt was Assyria, the succes: 
of Babylonia as the arbiter of western Asia, a 
it was still at a distance. 

Far more serious trouble threatened from 1 
western side. The Libyan.s, from whom the Eg, 
tian armies had long been recruited, were prep 
mg to make Egypt their own camping grou 
Mcneptnh, the son and successor of Rameses 
found his reckoning with thorn the most, seric 
business of his reign, With them were all 
roving pirates from various parts of the Mcdii 
ruueaiip who had already wrought much destr 
Lion ou the Syrian and Phoenician coital, and w 
destined to play a part in the fates of more 1 
lorlc peoples. The com hi nation was defeated t 
Egypt saved for the time. In Palestine Menep 
held a more or less insecure dominion. Ann 
the peoples whom ne claims to have stAuiucu 
that region Israel finds a place—tile only meut 
of the name, so far ns is yet known, on ihc Eg 
Linn monuments. Yet, as we shall see, it is v 
doubtful whether the Hebrew “Exodus” had 
taken placet. The dosing years of tins dyna 
were marked by confusion and anarchy. Fo 
brief time a Syrian resident occupied the tint 
as one among many claimants. 

Finally something like order was effected by Hi 
eses III (1220-1190), the founder with Ids lathe 
the twentieth dynasty. In the earlier years of 
reign he had to repel renewed attacks from 
Libyans, and a more formidable incursion of 
maritime barbarians, who came not only diroctlj 
sea, but also by land through Syria and Palest: 
They were defeated near the very border of Eg; 
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eir inroads and devastations broke up the Tena¬ 
nts of the Hittite empire in Syria and made 
} Egyptians more insecure than ever in Pales- 
e. Yet that country was not given up entirely 
. the time of the feeble successors of Rame- 
i III, who bore his name without its traditional 
wer or renown. 

The twenty-first dynasty consisted of princes of 
nis (Zoan), who for a time reigned concurrently 
;h a line of priestly usurpers. It was the latter 
o had put an end to the rule of the house of 
meses. But their regime in Thebes, as well as 
! Tanite princes, disappeared before the Libyan 
lasty. The “ New Kingdom ” now gave place to 
■eign domination, which lasted from the twenty- 
;ond to the twenty-fifth dynasty. The founder 
this new order was Sheshonk (Shishak), who had 
;n commander of the army. It was he who 
re shelter and his sister-in-law in marriage to 
‘oboam as a fugitive from Solomon. But in the 
gns of Jeroboam and Rehoboam he made a 
d upon the two kingdoms of Israel. The un- 
Dortance of its results suggests the general 
iracter of Egyptian invasions of Asia. Though 
•usalem was occupied and plundered, the Egyp- 
is soon disappeared. An unsuccessful raid 
linst Judah was made by his third successor, 
)rkon II(“Zerah,” 2 Chron. 14:9, sq.). Thefol- 
■ing dynasty has an obscure history, but in its 
e the Ethiopians began the invasions which 
ulted in their sovereignty over the whole of 
ppt. They first established themselves in Thebes 
l then gradually pushed northward. The end 
the Libyan regime found twenty independent 
rices in the Delta. These were subdued after 
tubborn resistance, but Pianchi, the Ethiopian 
g, wisely left them their petty realms on con- 
on of vassalage. Hence the twenty-third and 
mty-fourth dynasties are still named after na- 
s kings. But the twenty-fifth, under Sabako, 
grandson of Pianchi, is titularly Ethiopian 
8-645 B. C.). 

’he princes of the Delta, accordingly, followed 
lead of Ethiopia, though sometimes seeming 
act an independent part. Thus one of them, 
.led Seva (“So,” 2 Kings 17:4), allied himself 
h Hosliea of Israel and the Philistines of Gaza 
inst Assyria. The fall of Samaria at the end 
F22 B. C., and the defeat of the other allies by 
gon at Raphia in 720, frustrated the ambitious 
ar prise. In these and subsequent movements 
inst Asia the inspiring motive came from the 
iopian overlords, who now for a whole cen- 
r cherished the design of restoring Egyptian 
andency in Palestine and Syria. The result of 
present attempt was, however, that Egypt 
rowly escaped an Assyrian invasion. Sabataka, 
son of Sabako, in 715 IJ. 0., paid tribute di* 
Jy to Sargon to save his territory from being 
rrun by the irresistible Assyrians. 
l better chance for Egypt seemed to offer itself 
he next Ethiopian monarch, Tirhaka (7^2-662 
1). Sargon died in 70r», and the lately subju- 
id states from Babylonia to the MediLermiieun 
)lted against his son Sennacherib. When the 
yrian king came upon Palestine in 701 Tir- 
a marched to the relief of Hezekiah of Judah, 
was defeated at Elteke. His government at 


home was, however, fairly prosperous. Thus he 
remained a constant obstacle to Assyria in the 
establishment of its great empire until Esar-had- 
don, the son of Sennacherib, carried the war into 
Africa. In 670 he annexed the country as far as 
Thebes and appointed as his governors, directly 
responsible to himself, the former Egyptian vice¬ 
roys. Tirhaka fled to Ethiopia, but soon returned 
and started a rebellion. Esar-liaddon died while 
on his way to put it down, and the task was left 
to his son, Asshurbanipal. The governors assured 
him of their loyalty to Assyria. But the perma¬ 
nent submission of Egypt was a different matter. 
Necho I, of Sais, the most powerful of the princes 
of the Delta, and other chiefs united with Tirhaka. 
The uprising was repressed with great severity. 
Tirhaka again fled southward, and died soon there¬ 
after. Necho was pardoned and held the Delta 
faithfully for the Assyrians. Urdaman, the nephew 
of Tirhaka, continued the war of independence. 
After some successes he had to retreat upon 
Thebes, which was taken, and met with a cruel 
fate at the hands of the Assyrians (comp. Nah. 3:8- 
10). A final defeat in Nubia itself brought the 
Ethiopian rule in Egypt to an end. 

But the son of Necho, Psammetidius I, with the 
help of troops sent by Gyges, king of Lydia, re¬ 
belled in the name of ancient Egyptian independ¬ 
ence, and by 645 B. C. Asshurbanipal was obliged 
to relinquish the kingdom of the Nile. It had 
been an Assyrian dependency for a quarter of a 
century. Psammetichus was the founder of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, under which the power of 
Egypt greatly revived. It was his policy and that 
of his successor, Necho II (610-594 B. C,}, to 
favor the influx of Greek settlers and develop a 
great maritime commerce. The decline of Assyria 
encouraged the hope of a new Asiatic empire. 
Just before the fall of Nineveh, in 608 B. C., 
Necho struck into Palestine anti Byria. Josiah of 
Judah, who intercepted his march, was defeated 
and slain at Megiddo, am! his kingdom citrno un¬ 
der Egyptian control* Byrkt was then soon sub¬ 
dued by Necho. But the whole country had to be 
given up after his defeat at Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates (604 B. C.), by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
young Chaldean prince. Who had already borne a 
hand in the capture of Nineveh. 

Western Asia was now divided between the 
Chaldeans and their allies the Modes. Yet Egyptian 
intrigues were not yet at an end. It was partly 
through promises of Egyptian help that Jehoiakim 
of Judah, once an Egyptian vassal, and the last 
king, Zedekiah, were induced to revolt against 
Babylon. The two captivities of Judah were the 
result. Hophra, grandson of Necho II, was pha¬ 
raoh at the time of the fall of Jerusalem (586 
15. C.). Some time thereafter, during Ins reign, 
his kingdom was overrun by Neljuclmdnexzai' 
(comp. Jer, 411:13, sq.), hut not long occupied by 
him. Imperial expansion was not the first aim of 
the Chaldean as it had been of the Assyrian em¬ 
pire. Generally, however, Egypt prospered until 
after the rise of Persia under Cyrus. In his time 
Amasis (Ahmes II) was on the throne of the 
Pharaohs. To check the progress of Cyrus he 
made a league with Croesus, king of Lydia, and 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon. Cyrus 
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conquered Lydia before the allies could well com¬ 
bine their forces, and by his capture of Babylon in 
538 even Egypt was at his mercy. His eastern 
affairs alone prevented its subjugation. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, undertook tnis task 
in 525. The conquered Egyptians were harshly 
treated by the cruel successor of the humane 
Cyrus. The Persian regime thus established lasted 
for more than a hundred years (526-414 B. C.). 
Cambyses conquered not only Egypt but Ethiopia. 
His rule was insanely tyrannical but brief. Darius 
Hystaspos (521^86) tried with success to admin¬ 
ister Egypt on the old historical and religious 
lines. A revolt, encouraged by the Greek victory 
at Marathon, was suppressed by his son Xerxes 
(4&O-406), Still another revolt, lasting two years, 
was put down in 4tV2 under Areaxerxes I. Pros¬ 
perity attended the Persian rule thereafter till the 
final revolt in the reign of Darius II, in 414, made 
Egypt once more independent. By the aid of 
Greek generals and soldiers it maintained itself, 
under three nominal dynasties (twenty-eighth to 
thirtieth), again&t the repeated efforts of the later 
Persian kings to reinstate it. Time the vigorous 
Artaxerxea III (Ocliua) subdued it after a desper¬ 
ate struggle (about 340 B. C.) waged ugainet Ncc- 
tauebus II, the last of the Pharaohs. The brief 
rule of Ochus was barbarous and cruel. It and 
the few years of Darius Codomannus are reckoned 
the thirty-first dynasty, which came to an end 
when Alexander of Maccdon, after his final defeat 
of Darius (33l) p came over into Egypt. With the 
founding of Alexandria lie founded also that Hel¬ 
lenic civilization which tolerated and at length 
superseded the old Egyptian culture. Hence, 
when Egypt again became independent, under the 
Ptolemies (S23), not only the spirit but the very 
form of ancient Egypt was changed forever. 

5, Religion, just IIS there is a largo tract of 
primitive Egyptian history that is beyond our ken, 
so the religion of Egypt is in its early stages very 
obscure. It is also mysterious all through the 
dynastic ages. The little that can be said here 
must therefore be confined to what, is proved or 
probable. The basis of the popular religion is, as 
ploiiwhffmp partly animistic and partly mvlhnlng- 
ical. The former element is relatively much 
stronger than in the purely Semitic religious. 
That is to say, the worship of (spirits—of men, 
nnimals, and plants—had practically more sway 

♦ lint. U.nl (l,n m/iJ'LTf fi ■■ a i Jon nf fins nfitVCVQ nf tin. 

ture, ns in myths of the sun-god, of darkness, 
clouds, or rain. Hence the persuasion of the per¬ 
sistence of the spirit life of men, or the doctrine 
of immortality, early took deep hold of the people 
of Egypt and gave clmractor to their religion 
everywhere and always, no matter which of the 
multifarious cults were locally observed. An his¬ 
torical illustration of the decline of myth worship 
will help to make this distinction plain. Among 
the greatest of the deities were Ra, the chief solar 
divinity, and Osiris, the god and judge of the dead. 
The worship of the former tended always to be¬ 
come more speculative and subjective, and there¬ 
fore less popular. It will be remembered that 
Amenophis IV made a special form of this cult, 
the adoration of Aten, or the solar disc, the state 
religion, and proscribed all others. His ill success 


brought about the depreciation of Ra worsl 
generally, so that he became at last merely 
local deity of On, the “ Sun City ” (Heliopolis). 

Prom the point of view of historical devel 
ment we observe that the polytheism of Egyp 
originally to a great extent a “polydemonism’ 
arose from the combination of numberless lo 
cults. This in its turn was due to the politi 
alliance and ultimate union of the nomes or ( 
tricts into which the country was very early 
vided. We must necessarily go further back 
these elementary political divisions, and see 
each of the surviving divinities a tribal de 
which in many cases was doubtless the totem o 
family or clan. At the other extreme we see b 
Ptah, the deity of Memphis, became the gr 
national deity with the rise of that city, and a 1 
honor was conferred later upon Am on as the { 
of Thebes (“No-Amon”). It is also interest 
to observe how the various leading deities 
ranged about one or the other of the two impe 
gods, Ra and Osiris, the one giving and eont 
Hug life, the other ruling the world of the de 
Along with these four, though standing alone 
account of his unique character, was Hapi, 
god of the Nile, whoso worship was naturally 
expression of gratitude. For other deiLics, sc 
of them the result of speculation rather than 
traditional worship, the reader must consult s 
cial works, though he will find there little agi 
ment as to the attributes and mutual relations 
even such familiar divinities as Horus, Hatl 
Neit, Isis, and Set. 

The rampant animism of the religion is she 
in the prevailing notions as to human existei 
Besides the soul, the spirit, and the shadow of 
man, there was the most important of all, his . 
or double. This counterpart of each individ 
was held to survive with him after death as 1 
ns the body was incorrupt. Hence tlie need : 
practice of embalming the dead. The foi 
under which the various divinities were v 
shiped were chosen, we may presume, partly 
emblems, partly as survivals of primitive toi 
superstition, and partly because certain sac 
objects. beneficent or maleficent, needed proi 
ation. Interesting from these points of vie^ 
the adoration of a large number of animals, 
their association with one or another of the ru 
deities. For the religious literature, and especi. 
flip n-roat, rwramid texts of the fifth and si 
dynasties And “the Book of the Dead,” refere 
must be made to the special works, where also 
subjects of general literature and art may 
studied. 

6. Relations with Israel. The histor 
points of contact between Egypt and Asia, 
especially the people of Palestine, have been 
liced in the foregoing sketch, h will be ne 
sary here merely to make some general ream 
We make two great periods: (1) The time be: 
the Exodus* Egypt, as welt as Babylonia, 
much lo do in, preparing a home-laud for 
people of Israel, whoso successful occupatior 
Canaan depended upon their being able to c 
with (he Oa imanilcs. Ilad these remained 
independent people they could not have been £ 
dued by Israel. But Palestine was for six < 
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ies (about 2300-1700 B. G.) occupied by Baby- 
ians, and during three later centuries (about 
10-1200 B. C,) it was practically a province of 
rpt. The Hebrews of the Exodus entered Ca- 
n after the retirement of the Egyptians and 
nd its formidable people disunited and with- 
political aptitude or cohesion, largely on au¬ 
nt of their long dependence upon foreigners, 
liu Egypt was the nursery of Israel during the 
dhood of the nation. The Hebrews,, to be 
b, led there a sort of pa nisi Lie existence. Yet 
y were brought thither “to save many people 
e.” Nor was their Egyptian history one of 
•e unprogressive living. It was here that the 
lily group developed into chum and tribes, 
ly to take their part in the forming of the nn- 
l in n better and mare suitable home. Here 
» some of the great events occurred which 
er ceased to influence the national life and 
■it. (2) The time after the Exodus. With 
calling of Israel “out of Egypt” (Hos. 14:1) 
ulose relations between the two peoples ceased, 
pt never again received any great number of 
^elites. It was sometimes a resort of political 
igees, most numerous of whom were the sur- 
irs of the fall of Jerusalem, who dreaded, in 
e of the exhortations of Jeremiah, to remain 
Jimium under Babylonian protection (2 Kings 
!C ; Jer, 41:17-44:30). The Egyptian control 
Pales lino antedated the Exodus, and, though 
leional efforts wore made thereafter to subdue 
country, none met with success till six hun- 
i years later, in the days of Pharaoh Necho. 
pi was always a secondary political power In 
b Us long occupation of Palestine and Syria 
c only possible during the interval between 
Babylonian and the Assyrian supremacy, 
n these two powers wore busy contending 
i one another. During the history of Israel in 
nan Egypt played normally the part of an 
igucr against Assyria and the Chaldeans, 
icing Israel to revolt with promises of help, 
leaving it in the lurch when the time came 
action. Hence the biting sarcasm of the nick- 
e given to Egypt by Isaiah (30:7), “the do¬ 
ling blusterer.” Its only achievement of con- 
lencc in Asia during these six hundred years, 
conquest by Necbo, was made when Assyria 
moribund and the Chaldeans had not yet 
e to power. 

ven less than the political was the religious 
ence of Egypt upon Israel. The two races 
little in common fundamentally, Egypt being 
ide the historic Semitic realm. The Hebrews 
rdingly were in no wise impressed by what 
saw in Egypt before the Exodus, and there- 
r they had ItLlie inducement to copy its eus- 
* in any sphere. No usage or ceremony or 
if mentioned in the Bible as being practiced 
rofessed by Israel can be clearly traced to sm 
>liau source. On the other hand, Assyria, 
especially Babylonia, along with the Cummin tie 
dec, greatly affected the popular worship of 

jcordingly, while the indirect testimony of the 
)tian monuments to the truth of the Bible 
atives is very great, it is not surprising that 
have furnished so little direct illustration. 


The little that seems to be specially applicable 
only tends, so far, to increase the difficulty of in¬ 
terpreting the monuments as an aid to the under¬ 
standing of the Old Testament. Their only men¬ 
tion of “Israel”—the statement by Meueptuh, 
alluded to above—is as yet A puzzle. If made 
before the Exodus, how did “ Israel ” happen to be 
then in Canaan? If made after the Exodus, why 
docs the Bible say nothing of the successive at¬ 
tempts made by Egypt to reconquer Canaan in 
the days of Meneptah and his successors ? In 
striking contrast with the indefiniteness and in¬ 
coherence of the Egyptian records, those of As¬ 
syria and Babylonia furnish no almost complete 
historical commentary upon the outlines of the 
Old Testament story, from the Creation to the 
close of the Exile, besides furnishing the basis 
of biblical and oriental chronology. Yet Egypt 
plays a large mid important part in the complete 
record of Itevd&tion, and a clear under*Landing of 
its fascinating history, its religion, and its national 
character is Indispensable to every student of the 
Bibio.—J. E, Med 

E'HI (Heb. TIN, ay-khee', brotherly), one of the 
41 sons ” of Ben j fnn i n (Hon. 411:21). He is probably 
the grandson called Am ham (q.v.) in Num. 26:38. 
In the punt 11 el passage £1 Clirom 8:6) he seems to 
be culled Ehud (q,v.), 

E'HUD (Heb. ‘I'M?, ay-hood ' union). 

1. A descendant of Benjamin, progenitor of one 
of the clans of Geba that removed to Manahath 
(1 Chron. 8:6). He seems to be the same as AM- 
rum (Num. 26:88), mid if so Aluram is probably 
the right name, as the family were culled Ahlrum- 
ites. lu 1 Glirom 8:1 the sumo person seem* tu 
bo culled Ahftiuh, and perhaps also Ahouh in w 
4 \ Ahiuli, v r 7 ; and A her, 1 Cl iron. 7:12, 

2. The third named of the seven sons of Bilhan, 
the son of Jedincl and grandson iff the patriarch 
Jacob £1 Chron. 7:10), B. C. about 1040. 

3. A judge of Israel, the son (descendant) of 
Gera, a Benjumite. The name Gera was hered¬ 
itary among the Benjamites (Gen. 46:21; 2 Sam. 
16:5; 1 Chron. 8:3, 5). 

Personal History. Ehud was the second 
judge of Israel,or rather of that part of Israel which 
lie delivered from the Moabites. (1) Israel under 
Moab, Is mo l having kj >se din to klo! a t ry, lJ i e Lord 
strengthened Egtoo, the king ot Moab, against 
them. With tho iiasiatence of tho Ammonites 
and the Amalekites he invaded the land and took 
Jericho (Judg. 3:12, IB) and held Israel under 
tribute eighteen years (li C. perhaps 1100-1082). 
(2) Ehud slays Egkm. Deputed by the children 
of Israel, Ehud brought a present (prolmbly tribute) 
to Egloiu He departed with those who boro tho 
gift, but, turning again at “the quarries (niarg, 
graven that were by Gilgnf,” lie presented 

himself before the king in his summer parlor* 
He secured the dismissal of the attendants by de¬ 
claring that he hud a “ secret errand ” muo Eg I on. 
When they were alone “Ehud said, 1 have a mes¬ 
sage from God unto thee,” and the king rose to 
receive it with reverence* Immediately Ehud, 
who was left-handed, drew a dagger from his 
right thigh and plunged it so deeply into Egkm’s ab¬ 
domen that the JaL closed upon the hill and Ehud 
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could not withdraw it. Leaving the room, he locked 
the door and fled by way of the quarries into 
Seirath. (3) Overcomes Moab. Ehud now sum¬ 
moned the Israelites to Seirath, in the mountains 
of Ephraim. First taking the fords of Jordan, he 
fell Upon the Moabites, defeating them with a loss 
of ten thousand of their best men. And so the 
land had rest for eighty years (Jmig. :j: 15—SO). 

NOTK ,— l * The conduct of Ehud must be Indeed ac- 
curding to the spirit of those times, when It vote thought 
allowable to adopt any means of destroying the enemy of 
4j i ie\s nation. The LrCfUtl ie roue assn sain atioi i uf MO hers- 
Uh) kliiR is not to bo regarded ns an ml of Llm Spirit of 
Guil. and therefore is not set before us as an example;*' 
beyond his flOinniMmi ns deliverer of Israel we do 
not suppose Unit God gave Blind any special commands, 
tout left hint to the choice of such meusiuva and plana 
of conquestos hi* own Judgment and skill might devise. 

E'KER (Heb. “))??, ay'-ker , transplanted, for¬ 
eigner, Lev. the youngest of the three sons 

of Rum, the grandson of Hezron (1 Cluon. 2:27). 

EK'RON(lleb. PTf?, ek-ront', extermination), 
a city of the PhttiatmeR, about eleven miles from 
Gath. It belonged successively li> Judah (Josh. 
13:3) ami Dan (Josh. 19:43) and to the Philistines 
<1 flam, &1G). Here the ark was carried (1 flam. 
f>:10, 0:1-8). The fly god was worshiped here 
(2 Kings 1:2). Robinson found its site at Akir, 
ten miles N* E. of Ashdod. 

EK'RONITE (Josh. 13:3; 1 flam. 15:10), an 
inhabitant of the Philistine city of EfcROr? (q. v.). 

EL (Heb. ak t mighty, especially the Ah 
mighty), God, either Jehovah or a false god; 
sometimes a hero or magistrate. It occurs as a 
prefix (and suffix) to several Hebrew words, e. g,, 
El-Beth-el. 

EL'AD AH (Heb. STiybfijt, el-aw-daw', God has 
fMfd), one of the sons (rather than later de¬ 
scendants, as the text seems to slate) of Ephraim 
(l CUrou, perhaps the same ns Elead (q. v.) 

of v. 21, since several of the names (see Taiiath) 
in the list appear to be repeated. 

E'LAH (Heb. i"feN, ay-law', oak , any large 
evergreen). 

1. One of the Edomitish “ dukes,” or chieftains, 
in Mount fleir (Gen. 36:41; 1 Chron. 1:52). 

2. The father of Shimei, one of Solomon’s pur¬ 
veyors (1 Kings 4:18), B. C. after 960. 

3. The son and successor of Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 Kings 10:S-10). He reigned for only 
rrnrls of two Years (B. G. 888-88fiV and was then 
killed while drunk by Zimri, in the house of his 
steward, Arm (ill Timll), who was probably a 
confederate in the plot. He ivas the lust king of 
Baasha’s line, and by this catastrophe the predic¬ 
tions of the prophet Jehu il Kings 16:1-4) were 
accomplished. 

4. The father of Hoshea, last king of Israel 
(2 Kings 15:30; 17:1), B. 0. before 730. 

5. One of the three sons of Caleb, the son of 
Jophnnneh (1 Chron. 4:15), B. G. about 1210. This 
passage ends with the words 11 even (or and) 
konasc,” showing that a name had been dropped 
out before it (Keil, Com). 

6. The son of llzzi, and one of the Benjamite 
heads of families w r ho were taken into captivity 
(1 Chron. 9:8), or rather, perhaps, returned from 
it and dwelt in Jerusalem, B. C. 536. 


7. Vak of Mah, Located eleven miles S, 
from Jerusalem, the scene of Goliath's death 
the bands of Dnvid (1 flam. 17:2; 2h9), Gei 
speaks of a terebinth tree nt this place, fifty d 
feet in height and seventeen feet in ciround 
enee, with Mingo wide enough to east shade 
extent seventy-five feet. It is the modern Wi 
es-Snnt, or valley of the acacia tree. Its entrti 
from the Philistine plain is commanded by 
famous Tell-es-Safiyeh. 

E'LAM (Heb. Clbv, ay-lawm ', hidden). 

1. The first named of the sons of Shem (G 
10:22; 1 Chron. 1:17). His descendants proba 
settled in that part of Persia which whs afterw 
frequently called by this name. 

2. A chief man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
of the sons of Shasliak, resident at Jerusalen 
the captivity or on the return (1 Chron. 8: 
B. C. 536. 

3. A Korinte Levi to, fifth son of Mcshdem 
who was one of the porters of the taheruaeh 
the time of David (1 Chron, 26:3), B. C. 1000. 

4. The progenitor of a family who rotor 
with ZembbabeJ (B. G. 536) to the mirabci 
twelve hundred and fifty-four (Ezra 2:7; ? 
7:12). A further detachment of seventy-one i 
came with Ezra (Ezra 8:7). It was, proba 
one of this family, flheehuniah, son of Jel 
who encouraged Ezra in his efforts against 
indiscriminate marriages of the people (Ezra D 
and six of the 11 sons of Elam ” accordingly 
away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:26). 

5l In the same lists is a second Elam, wi 
sons, to the same number as in the former c 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:31; Neh. 7: 
and which, for the sake of distinction, is ct 
“ the other Elam.” “ The coincidence of num 
is carious, and also suspicious, as arguing an 
cidental repetition of the foregoing name” (Sn 
Diet., s. v.). 

6. One of the chiefs of the people who sif 
-the covenant with Neliemiah (Neh. 10:14), I 
445. 

7. One of the priests who accompanied N 

miali and took part in the dedication of the 

____n ,r /\y. itwev n v. aa& 

» evil U1 UClU£3UlLill yj — “ * 

8. The name of a country inhabited by tin 
scendania of Shem (Gen. 14:1-9; Isa. 11:11). 
name corresponds to the Elymais of the G 
and Roman writers. It comprehended Susi 

TH • 1 . rm. --i -mnr\n> 

the rival of Chaldea, powerful in the day 
Abraham (Gen. 14:1-9). “The doom Of the < 
tvv nunc with Neb u chad nezzar* After the fs 
Till by Inn they were incorporated with the Per 
then with the Syro-Macedonian, ami lltially 
the Parthian Empire. A remarkable confirm: 
of Scripture ia ii record of the Assyrian As,* 
iumipni (B. 0.668-626), recently deciphered: 
my fifth expedition tn Elam i directed the in: 
.1.1 overwhelmed Elam through its ex leu 
cut off tiie bend of Ten mm am, their wicked 
who devised evil. Beyond number I slew his 
diers; alive in Imrul I captured his fighting in 
(flelmff-Herzog, Oyc). 

E'LAMITES (Ezra 4:9; Acts 2:9), the ori 
inhabitants of the country called Elam; they 
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pendants of Shem, and perhaps received their 
le from an actual man, Elam (Gen. 10:22). 

IL'ASAH (Heb. eUw-saw', God has 

le). 

. One of the sons of Pashur, a priest, who re- 
need his Gentile wife, whom he had married 
;ng the captivity or after (Ezra 10:22), B. C. 

. The son of Shaphan, one of the two men 
i were sent on a mission by King Zedekiah to 
uchadnezzar at Babylon. They at the same 
; took charge of the letter of Jeremiah the 
)het to the captives in Babylon (Jer. 29:3), 
J. about 593. 

"LATH (Heb. rib^N, ay-latha grove), or 
<OTH (Heb. rn?" 1 ^ ay-loth?, a grove), a town of 

m, usually mentioned together with Ezion- 
jr, and situated at the head of the Gulf of 
.bah. It would seem to have been a more an- 
t, at least more notable place, than Ezion- 
;r, from its being used to indicate the location 
lie latter. It first occurs in the account of the 
derings (Deut. 2:8), and in later times must 
3 come under the rule of David in his conquest 
ae land of Edom (2 Sam. 8:14). We find the 
e named again in connection with Solomon’s 
f (1 Kings 9:26; comp. 2 Chron. 8:17). It was 
irently included in the revolt of Edom against 
nn recorded in 2 Kings 8:20; but it was taken 
Izariah (14:22). After this, however, “ Rezin, 

; of Syria, recovered Elath, and drave out the 
s from Elath, and the Syrians came to Elath, 

dwelt there to this day ” (16:6). From this 
; the place is not mentioned until the Roman 

ad, during which it became a frontier town of 
south and the residence of a Christian bishop. 

L-BETH'-EL (Heb. bijnV'S btf ale-bayth- 
the God of Beth-el), the name given by Jacob 
le altar which he erected at Beth-el on his re- 
from Laban (Gen. 35:7). It was built in 
lory of God’s appearance to him in the vision 
he “ladder” (Gen. 28:12, sq.; 35:7). 

I/D AAH (Heb. fifpbs, el-daw-aw ' God of 
vledge), the last named of the five sons of 
an, Abraham’s son by Keturah (Gen. 25:4; 
iron. 1:33), B. C. after 2,000. 

I/DAD (Heb. el-dawd', God has 

l), one of the seventy elders appointed 
ssist Moses in the administration of justice, 

!. 1210. These elders were assembled before 
door of the tabernacle and received til0 spirit 
rophccy from God (Num. 11:24, 25). El dad is 
turned along with Medad, another elder, us 
ng received the same gift, a 1 though for some 
m they were not with the other elders, but 
dned in the camp, A young man brought 
l to Moses that these two persons were proph- 
ig in ltic camp, and Joshua entreated Moses 
irbid them. But Moses replied: “ Enviest thou 
uy sake? Would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
vure prophets, and that the Lord would put 
Spirit upon them!” (Kum, 11:26-29). The 
? of prophesying, in the case of Eldad and 
id, was probably the extempore production of 


hymns chanted forth to the people. Compare the 
case of Saul (1 Sam. 10:11). 

ELDER (Heb. )j?.T, zaw-kane', old ; Gr. Trpetr- 
pv-Epoc, older ; Eng. presbyter ), In early times 
books were scarce, and the aged of the tribes were 
the depositories of the traditions of bygone genera- 
tions. The old men, moreover, had most experience 
and were the heads of large families, over whom 
they exercised supreme authority. Great reverence 
was paid to the aged among the Hebrews and 
other nations (Lev. 19:32 ; Deut. 32:7 ; Job 12:12 ; 
Prov. 16:31). Identifying old age with matured 
wisdom, knowledge, and experience, and as a re¬ 
ward for a virtuous and godly life, the aged were 
from time immemorial chosen to fill the official 
positions in the community. The name elder came 
to be used as the designation for the office itself. 

1. In the Old Testament the term elder ig 
applied to various offices; to Eliezer, who is de 
scribed as the “eldest servant” (R. Y. elder, i. e., 
major-domo, Gen. 24:2); the officers of Pharaoh’s 
household (Gen. 50:7), and David’s head servants 
(2 Sam. 12:17). “The ancients of Gebal ” (Ezek. 
27:9) are understood to be the master workmen. 
The elders of Egypt (Gen. 50:7) were probably the 
staLe officers, aud the term as denoting a political 
office applied not only to the Hebrews and Egyp¬ 
tians, but also to the Moabites and Mklianitcs 
(Num. 22:7). “According to patriarchal custom 
the fathers, standing by the right of birth (primo¬ 
geniture) at the head of the several tribes and 
divisions of tribes, regulated the relations of the 
tribes and chins, punished offenses and crimes, 
and administered law and equity. Tims from the 
heads oi tribes, chuia, and families proceeded the 
t hlera^ who, even before the time of Moses, formed 
the superiors of the people. For Moses aud Aaron, 
on their arrival in Egypt, gathered the elders of 
Israel to announce to the people their divine com¬ 
mission to lead them out of the bondage of Egypt 
(Exod. 3:16, 18; 4:29).” They accompanied Moses 
in his first interview with Pharaoh (Bxod. 3:38); 
through them Moses gave his communications and 
commands to the people (Exod. 19:7; Deut. 31:9); 
they were his immediate attendants in all the 
great transactions in the wilderness (Exod. 17:5); 
seventy of them accompanied Moses to Sinai (Exod. 
24:1), when they were called nobles. Seventy of 
them were also appointed to bear the burden of 
government with Moses (Num. 11:16, 17). As in 
the legislation of Moses certain things were com* 
milled to the charge of the elders of each particu¬ 
lar city (Dent. 19:12; 21:3, etc,), it was dearly 
implied that I he people, on their settlement in 
Git naan, were expected to appoint persons (“ chi- 
era”), who would sec that divine regulations wore 
executed in the several districts (see Josh. 20:4; 
Judg. 8:1(1; Both 4:2, etc.), In the Psalms and 
the prophets elders arc spoken of as n distinct 
class, with an official character, and occupying a 
somewhat separate position (F*sa. 107:82; Lam. 
2:10; Ezek. 14:1, etc,). After the return from 
the Exile the office rose into higher significance 
and fuller organization. With every synagogue 
(q. v.) there was connected a government of elders, 
varying in numbers according to the population 
attached to it. The rulers of the synagogue and 
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the elders of the people were substantially one, 
and a certain number of those elders belonged to 
the Sanhedrin (q. v.). 

2. In the New Testament they were asso¬ 
ciated sometimes with the chief priests (Matt. 
21:23), sometimes with the chief priests and scribes 
(Matt, 1*1:21), or the council (Mult, W‘M), always 
taking an active part in the management of public 
nIfnirs. Luke speaks of the whole order by llie 
collective term of eldership (Gr. it 
pm'kotbtcr'-cfrOHi Luke 22: W ; Acts 22:5). There 
is no specific account given of the origin of the 
eldership in the apostolic Church, Wo find offi¬ 
cers called indifferently chkrs or presbyters and 
bishop# (Gr, tfrurttnrnf, ep-itfttuperhttenth 
cut). This office pertained to local emigregmlons 
and was extended as the churches multiplied, JUill 
wna distinguished from that of deacon. Elders 
first came into prominence on tho scattering 
abroad of the disciples and the withdrawing of the 
Apostles from Jerusalem, following the death ol' 
Stephen. They were associated wltli James to 
give direction to tho affairs of the church, and 
appeal' to have been a well-known and established 
class of officials (Acts 11:30), and come into greater 
prominonce in association with the apostles (Acts 
] Tt :2), With tho 14 brotlircii 1 *11m v constiLuted the 
council at Jerusalem to which was referred the 
circumcision, nnd united with the apostles and the 
church in sending delegates lo Antioch and other 
churches, who should convey the decision of the 
council (Acts 15:23, 23). Whan Paul visits Jeru¬ 
salem fur the hist time he lie takes himself to 
James, the president, where be finds all the ciders 
as semi iled (Acts 21:18, sip). The 11 ciders” of the 
Now Testament Church were the “pastors” (Eph. 
4-U), 14 bishops or overseers ” (Acts 20:23, eta), 
“ leaders ” and 41 rulers ” (llcl). 13:71 l Thcss* 5:12, 
etc.) of I he Hock. They w ere also the regular 
teachers of the congregation, whose duty it. was to 
expound ihc Scriptures and administer liic sac- 
iiimcnts (1 Tim. 3:2; Tit. hfj). Tim Jewish Chris, 
tians, following the pattern of the synagogue ns 
well as of political ridministration of cities, which 
was vested in a. senate or college, readily adapted 
too prtxutftei if* Consequently we meet :t every¬ 
where In the piiiml, and ns a corporation at Jem- 
enlcm (Acte 11:30 ; 15:4, 0, n ; 21:13), at Ephesus 
(20:17, 281, at Philippi (Phih 1:1), at tlm ordina¬ 
tion of Timothy (1 Tim. 4:2*, etc 
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in the apostolic age is a muLlur of well mgh nhso* 
lute historic demonstration, The same officers of 
the church of Ephesus arc all ornately called pres- 
by[«»* s i w *\ hhdvip* Paul mentis greetintfs to the 
hi a hops and deaeons of Philippi, but omits the 
presbyters because they were included in the first 
term, as also the plural indicates. In the pastoral 
episitcs, when Fiinl intends to give the quallficri- 
lions for nil church officers he again mentions 
two, bishops mid deacons, but the term presbyters 
after ward for bishops. Peter urges the presbyters 
lo 4 tend the flock of God, nnd to fulfill tho office 
of bishops,* with dismterested devotion and with¬ 
out lording it over the charge allotted them* The 
Interchange of terms continued in use to the close 
of the 1st century, ns is evident from the epistle 
of Clement of Koine (about A , D. 95), and still 


lingered toward the close of the second ” (Schi 
Hist. Christ. Church). The reason of the use 
two terms for persons having the same essen 
functions has given rise to much discussion. 

Two general suggestions have been mat 
(1) The term presbyter has been claimed to 
of Jewish derivation, and to have been used 
first only by Jewish-Ghristian congregations, 
communities where a Christian church had spri 
from the bosom of a local synagogue, and i 
therefore chiefly under the control of Jewish 
dition and thought, the term presbyter, wli 
was the name of the governing body of the s 
agogue, would be naturally transferred to offic 
of similar function in Lhe Christian societies, 
is likewise true that the term “bishop” is usee 
designate one of like* official duty in the churc 
of almost exclusively Gentile origin. (2) A f 
ond theory is Llmt the bishop of the Clirisi 
Church was analogous In office and fun el lor 
that of the president of the heathen fral.emi 
or clubs. To administer the funds of these 
ganizations became a matter of primary im] 
tance, and the officer cnarged with this duty 
termed an auscopos. 

The peculiar environment of (he first Chris 
believe*^ compelled like provision lor (lie oxer 
of systematic charities, Most of the early 
tuples were of the poorer class, nnd many m 
upon profession of the Christian faith, boa 
outcasts from their families and homes. 

3. In the Modern Church. (1) In the 
man Catholic Churc h, the Church of England, 
the Proles! mil Episcopal Church “ priest, ” is \ 
ernlly used instead of “presbyter” or “chte 
to designate the second order in the ministry 
three owl era being bishops, priests, and deaee 
(2) In the Methodist Episcopal Church only 
orders of ministers arc recognized, elders 
deneons, lhe bishop being chosen (primus i 
parex) m supcmileiidonL (3) Among Congr 
t ini mils t and nil Cl i it robes having the presbyte 
form of government the two orders of elders 
deacons are recognized. Among Presbyter 
tliere tire two classes of elders, viz,, luuc! 
older? (pnstnvs) and ruling ciders (laymen). 

E'LEAD (Bob. 15&E& Hum<F t Cod im 
plaudccfy a descendant of Ephraim (l Oli 
7:21), but whether through Sih-tukdatt (q. v. 
a son of the patriarch (the second SUuthclnli b 
taken as a repetition of the first, and Ezer 
Eiead as liis brothers), is not determined. 

ELEA'LEH (Ileb. el-cm-lay ', Goa 

ascctidcd), a town of the A mtwites, m the ceu 
east Of the Jordan, in the tribe of Ueuhen (> 
32: H-37). Propl i et i c ll i reu i s wore u t tered n gi 
It (Isa. 15:4 ; l fi:9; Jer. 48:34), The present K 
about a mile H, from Heshbon. 

ELE'ASAH (Ileb. mbybfcj, elctw-saw'), i 

properly Elasaii (q, v.)* 

1. The sen cif Iltfe, one of the deacendnn 
Judah, of the family of llczvon (I Chron, 2:81 

2. Son of Itapha, nr Rephaiab, n doscendai 
Saul through Jonathan and Merib-baaJ, or 
phvhoshctb (l Oh rob, 8:37; 9:43), 15. C, : 
1030. 
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ELEA'ZAR (Heb. el-aw-zawr ' God is 

per), a common name among the Hebrews. 

L. The high priest. The third son of Aaron by 
sheba, daughter of Amminadab (Exod. 6:23; 
1). lie married a daughter of Putiel, who bore 
1 Phinelias (6:25), B„ C. before 1210. (1) Suc- 

ds to priesthood. After the death of Hadab 
i Abihu without children (Lev. 10:1; Hum. 3:4), 
:azar was appointed chief over the principal 
rites, to have the oversight of those who had 
urge of the sanctuary (Hum. 3:32). After the de¬ 
action of Korah and his company, Eleazar gath- 
d up their censers out of the fire to make plates 
a covering of the altar of burnt offering 
'.3*1-39). With his brother Ithamar he minis- 
ad as a priest during their father’s lifetime. 
As high priest. Immediately before the death 
Aaron Moses went with them both unto 
unt Hor, where he invested Eleazar with the 
red garments, as the successor of Aaron in the 
ce of high priest (Hum. 20:25-29), B. C. about 
'0. One of his first duties was, in conjunction 
h Moses, to superintend the census of the peo- 
(26:1-4). He also assisted at the inaugura- 
l of Joshua (27:18-23) and at the division of 
spoil taken from the Midianites (31:21). After 
conquest of Canaan he took part in the di- 
on of the land (Josh. 14:1). The time of his 
th is not mentioned in Scripture. Josephus 
s that it took place about the same time as 
hua’s, twenty-five years after the death of 
ses. The high priesthood is said to have re¬ 
ined in the family of Eleazar until the time of 
into whose family, for some reason unknown, 
)assed until it was restored to the family of 
azar in the person of Zadok (1 Sam. 2:27 ; 
hron. 6:8 ; 24:3 ; 1 Kings 2:27) (Smith, s. v.). 

1. An inhabitant of Kirjath-jearim, who was set 
rt by his fellow-townsmen to attend upon the 
while it remained in the house of his father, 
inadab, after it had been returned to the He¬ 
ws by the Philistines (1 Sam. 7:1, 2), B. C. be- 
j 1030. It is not stated that Eleazar was a 
ite; but this is very probable, because other- 
e they would hardly have consecrated him to 
the keeper of the ark, but would have chosen 
evite for the purpose. 

The son of Dodo the Ahohite, that is, pos- 
y, a descendant of Alioah, of the tribe of Ben- , 
in (1 Chron. 8:4), one of the three most eminent 
DuvhVs thirty-seven heroes, who 41 fought ( ill 
baud was weary 11 in maintaining with Davkl 
the other two a daring stand after “ the men 
Israel had gone away.” He was also one of 
same three when they broke through the 
listine host to gratify David's longing for a 
tk of water from the well of Ins native Beth- 
m (2 Sam. 23:9,17; 1 Chron. 11:12), B. C. 
ut 970. 

. A Levite, son of Mahli, and grandson of 
a ari (B. C. after 1210), He is mentioned as 
ing had only daughters, who were married by 
r “brethren,” i. e., cousins (1 Chron. 23:21, 22; 
18). 

. The son of Phineas, and associated with the 
■sts and Levites in taking charge of the sacred 
.sure and vessels restored to Jerusalem after 


the Exile (Ezra 8:33), B. C. about 457. It is not 
definitely stated, however, whether he was a priest 
or even a Levite. 

6 . One of the descendants of Parosh, an Isra¬ 
elite (i. e., layman) who, on returning from Bab¬ 
ylon, renounced the Gentile wife whom he had 
married. (Ezra 10:25), B. C. 456. 

7. One of those who encompassed the walls of 
Jerusalem on their completion (Heh. 12:42), B. C. 
445. He is probably the same with Ho. 5. 

8 . The son of Eliud, in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Matt. 1:15). 

ELECT (Heb. baw~kheer\ chosen , and 

so rendered in 2 Sam. 21:6), used to denote those 
selected by God for special office, work, honor, 
etc. (Isa. 42:1; 45:4; 65:9, 22). The term was 
sometimes applied in the Early Church (1) to the 
whole body of baptized Christians; (2) to the 
highest class of catechumens elected to baptism; 
(3) and to the newly baptized, as especially ad^ 
mitted to the full privileges of the profession. 

ELECTION (Gr. e/cAoy^, ek-log-ay ', choice , a 
picking out). 

1. Bible Meaning. This word in the Scrip¬ 
tures has three distinct applications. (1) To the 
divine choice of nations or communities for the^ 
possession of special privileges with reference to 
the performance of special services. Thus the 
Jews were “ a chosen nation,” “the elect.” Thus 
also in the Hew Testament bodies of Christian 
people, or churches, are called “the elect.” (2) The 
divine choice of individuals to a particular office 
or work. Thus Cyrus was elected of God to 
bring about the rebuilding of the temple. Thus 
the twelve were chosen to be apostles, and Paul 
to be the apostle to the Gentiles. (3) The divine 
choice of individuals to be the children of God, 
and therefore heirs of heaven. 

It is with regard to election in this third sense 
that theological controversies have been frequent 
and at times most fierce. Calvinists hold that the 
election of individuals to salvation is absolute, 
unconditional, by virtue of an eternal divine de¬ 
cree. Arminians regard election as conditional 
upon repentance and faith. The decree of God 
is that all who truly repent of their sins and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved. 
But every responsible person determines for him¬ 
self whether or not he will repent mid believe. 
Sufficient grace is bestowed upon everyone to un¬ 
able him to make the right decision. 

2. The Calvinistic View. The Westminster 
Confession, the standard of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and of the various IVesbyicrnm Churches 
of Europe and America, contains the following 
statement: “God from all eternity did by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass ; yet so as thereby neither is God the author 
of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of 
second causes taken away, but rather established. 
Although God knows whatsoever may or can come 
to pass upon all supposed conditions, yet hath he 
not decreed anything because he foresaw its 
future, or as that which would come to pass upon 
such conditions. By the decree of God, for the 
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manifestation of his glory some men and angels 
are predestinated unto everlasting life and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. These angels 
and men, thus predestinated and foreordained are 
particularly and unchangeably designed, and their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished. Those of man¬ 
kind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to 
his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of 
faith, or good works, or perseverance in either of 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as con¬ 
ditions or causes moving him thereto; and all to 
the praise of his glorious grace. As God hath ap¬ 
pointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the 
eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreor¬ 
dained all the means thereunto. Therefore, they 
who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are re¬ 
deemed by Christ, are effectually called unto faith 
in Christ, by his Spirit working in due season ; 
are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his 
power through faith unto salvation. Neither are 
any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the 
elect only. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy, 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by, and to or¬ 
dain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of lvis glorious justice*" 

In support of this doctrine it is argued by 
Galvin is tic theologians: (!) That according to the 
Scriptures election is not of works but of grace ; 
and that it Is not of works means that it is not 
what a man does that determines whether he is 
to be one of the elect or not. For the descendants 
of A 1.1 am this life is not a probation. They stood 
their probation in Adam, and do not stand each 
One for himself, (2) Tlmt the sovereignty of God 
in electing men to salvation is shown by the fact 
that repentance ami faith arc gifts from God. 

fruits nf h<« Spirit nru the consequences 
nod signs of election and not Us conditions, 
(Ji) The salvation which is of grace must be of grace 
tlirou gl rout. T lie ele i nent of works or 1 1 urnan nmri L 
must not lie introduced at any point in the plan. 

A »wl iliij winhl Up t 1 i#» if repentance mid 

faith were the conditions of election. (4) That 
the system of doctrine called Calvininths, Augus¬ 
tin inn, Pauline, should not ho thus designated. 
That though taught clearly by Paul, particularly 
in Korn. it was taught also by others of the 
writers of snored scripture* and by Christ himself. 
Reference is made to Matt. 11:26, 26 ; Luke 4:25- 
27; 8:10; John 39, et nl. (5) That the 

sovereignty of God as evidenced in dispensing 
saving grace is illustrated also in his establishing 
the temporal conditions of mankind, Some are 
bom and reared hi l.lie surroundings of civilization, 
others of barbarism. And precisely so some arc 
blessed with the light of the Goa pel, while others, 
dwelling in pagan lands, are deprived of that 
light, and consequently arc not saved. 

This system of strict Calvinism above ontlined 


has received various modifications by theologi 
of the Calvinistic school. The General Assem 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United StE 
of America, May, 1903, adopted the followii 
“We believe that all who die in infancy, and 
others given by the Father to the Son who 
beyond the reach of the outward means of gn 
are regenerated and saved by Christ throi 
the Spirit, who works when and where and 1 
he pleases.” 

3. The Arminian View. The Armir 
view of election has been in recent years m 
generally accepted than formerly, even am 
denominations whose teachings have been Cal’ 
istic or indefinite upon this point. This v 
grounds itself, in opposition to Calvinism, u 
the universality of the Atonement and 
graciously restored freedom of the human i 
Election, accordingly, is not absolute but < 
(Htional. contingent upon the proper acceptance 
such gifts of grace as God by his Spirit and pr 
donee puts within the reach of men, Inn sin 
as this subject involves the character and met 
of the divine government and the destiny of 
entire race, it should be said: (1) That accorc 
to the Arminian doctrine the purpose of Go< 
redeem mankind was bound up with his purj 
to create. The Lamb of God was “ slain from 
foundation of the world.” God would not h 
permitted a race of sinners to come into exists 
without provision to save sinners, Such prove 
must not be for only a part but for the whok 
the fallen race. To suppose the contrary is 
posed to the divine perfections. To doom to ete 
death any number of mankind who were bori 
sin and without sufficient remedy would be in 
tiec. (2) The benefits of the Atonement nro 
veraul and in part unconditional They are 
conditional with respect to those who, tivrougi 
fault of their own, are in such a mental or m 
condition as to make it impossible for them eii 
to accept or reject Christ, A prominent Cht 
emphasises the doctrine that “All child 
by virtue of the unconditional benefits of 
Atonement, are members of the kingdom 
God.” This principle extends to others bes 
children, both in heathen and Christian la: 
God alone is competent to judge of the exi 
to which, in varying degrees, human bei 
are responsible, and therefore of the ex 
to which the unconditional benefits of 
Atonement may be applied. (3) The purj 
or decree of God is to save all who do 
actually or implicitly, willfully reject the sa 1 
offices of the Lord Jesus Christ, Among il 
who have not heard the Gospel may exist S! 
spirit of faith and the purpose of righte 
ness.” Thus virtually even those who have 
knowledge of the historic Christ dele it 
whether or not they will he saved through Ch 
They to whom the Gospel is preached have hij 
advantages and more definite responsibilities, 
tiicm repentance toward God and faith in 
Lord Jesus Christ are the conditions of snivel 
(4) Upon all men God bestows some measur¬ 
ing grace, restoring to the depraved will free- 
sufficient to enable them to accept Christ am 
| saved. Thus, in opposition to Calvinists, An 
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i assert that not only was Adam, but also his 
raved descendants are in a state of proba- 

i. 

n behalf of this doctrine it is argued: (1) That 
whole trend of the Scriptures is to declare the 
l responsibility of men, and their actual power 
rhoose between life and death. (2) That the 
iptures explicitly teach that it is the will of 
l that all men should be saved. Only those 
ish who wickedly resist his will (1 Tim. 2:4; 
); John 6:40; Acts 7:51, et al.). (3) The 

iptures declare the universality of Christ’s 
inement, and in some degree the universality 
its benefits (Heb. 2:9; John 1:29; 3:16, 17; 
or. 16:22; Rom. 5:18, 19), and many other 
sages. (4) The doctrine of unconditional 
;tion necessarily implies that of unconditional 
robation; and that is to charge God with 
fity. (6) That unconditional election neces- 
ly implies also the determinate number of the 
it, a point which Calvinists hold, though they 
lit that they have for it no explicit teaching of 
pture. To the contrary, the Scriptures not 
r generally but particularly teach that the num- 
of the elect can be increased or diminished, 
s is the purport of all those passages in which 
iers are exhorted to repent, or believers warned 
inst becoming apostate, or to “make’’their 
lling and election sure” (Matt. 24:4, 13; 2 Pet. 

et al.). (6) That the Scriptures never speak 
mpenitent and unbelieving men as elect, as in 
e cases it would be proper to do if election 
e antecedent to repentance and faith, and not 
litioned thereby. (7) That the whole theory 
inconditional election is of the same tendency 
i fatalism. (8) That the logic of unconditional 
tion is opposed to true evangelism. (9) That 
essential features of the Arminian doctrine of 
tion belong to the primitive and truly historic 
,rine of the Church. Augustine was the first 
ninent teacher of unconditional election, and 
regardless of the logical inconsistency, granted 
. reprobation is not unconditional. This doc- 
e of Augustine was first formally accepted by 
Church in A. D. 529, in the Canons of the 
ncil of Orange, approved by Pope Boniface II. 
prominency of unconditional election in the 
ilogy of Protestantism is due largely to the in¬ 
ice and work of John Calvin, who, at the age 
wenty-five, wrote his Institutes, in which he not 
set forth the Augustinian doctrine of uncon- 
>nal election, but also carried it out to its 
?al conclusion, unconditional reprobation. In 
ving and developing the doctrine of Arminius, 
n Wesley and his followers have been influen- 
in a large degree in calling back the thought 
iie Christian world to the faith taught in the 
ptures and held by the whole Christian Church 
ng the first four centuries of its history, 
he limits of this article do not permit an ex- 
lation of the contested passages of Scripture, 
this, recourse must be had by the general 
.er to works of systematic theology and to the 
mentaries. For best presentation of the Cal- 
3tic view of recent years, see Hodge, System- 
Theology ; for Arm ini an ism or Methodist view, 
Watson, Institutes; Miley, Systematic The- 
y ; Whedon, On the Will; Whedon, Commen- 
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tary on Romans ; Wesley, Sermons, particularly 
sermons 64, 62, 63, 04.—IS. McC. 
EL'-ELO'HE-IS'RAEL (Heb. 

God, ale d-a-huy' yte-raw-ale', the mighty 
God of Israel). Jacob called by this name an 
altar pitched before Shechem (Gen. 33:20) in ac¬ 
cordance with his vow (28:21) to give glory to the 
“ God of Israel.” 

ELEMENTS (Gr. GTOtxelov , stoy-khi'-on , or¬ 
derly ), the component parts of the physical uni¬ 
verse. “The elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(2 Pet. 3:10, 12), i. e., reduced to as confused a 
chaos as that from which it was first created. 

Figurative. The term is used figuratively of 
the elementary parts of religion (Heb. 5:12, “first 
principles ”), the elements of religious training, or 
the ceremonial precepts common alike to the wor¬ 
ship of the Jews and Gentiles (Gal. 4:8, 9); the 
ceremonial requirements, especially of Jewish tra¬ 
dition (Col. 2:8, 20). In Galatians and Colossians 
the word is rendered “ rudiments.” These types, 
“weak” and “ beggarly,” were suited to a con¬ 
dition of comparative childhood, in which appeals 
must be made to the senses. See Glossary. 

E'LEPR (Heb. eh'-lef \ yoking ), one of the 

towns allotted to Benjamin and mentioned in the 
second group of fourteen towns (Josh. 18:28). 
“Robinson (ii, p. 139) is, no doubt, correct in 
supposing it to be the present Neby Samvil (i. e., 
prophet Samuel), two hours N. W. of Jerusalem” 
(K. and D., Com). 

ELEPHANT. See Animal Kingdom. 

ELHA'NAN (Heb.^rf=N, d-lcham -nawnGod 
is gracious). 

1. A distinguished warrior in the time of King 

David, who performed a memorable exploit against 
the Philistines, though in what that exploit exactly 
consisted and who the hero himself was it is not 
easy to determine (B. C. about 989). 2 Sam. 

21:19 says that he was the “son of Jaare Oregim, 
the Bethlehemite,” and that he “ slew Goliath, the 
Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s 
beam.” In the A. Y. the words “ the brother of ” 
are inserted to bring the passage into agreement 
with 1 Chron. 20:5, which states that “Elhanan, 
son of Jair [or Joarj, slew Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath, the Gittite, the staff of whose spear,” etc. 
Of these two statements the latter is probably 
the more correct. 

2. The name Elhanan also occurs as that of 
“the son of Dodo” (2 Sam. 23:24; 1 Chron. 11: 
26), where he is given as one of “the thirty of 
David’s guard.” Perhaps his father had both 
names. “This Elhanan is not the same as the 
one mentioned above ” (Keil, Com). 

E'LI. —1. Name and Family. (Heb. 

ay-lee', ascent , summit) Eli was descended from 
Aaron through Ithamar (Lev. 10:1, 2, 12), as ap¬ 
pears from the fact that Abiathar, who was cer¬ 
tainly a lineal descendant of Ell (1 Kings 2:27), 
had a son, Ahimelech, who is expressly stated to 
have been “of the fioiia of Ithamar” (1 Chron. 
24:3 ; comp. 2 Sam. 

2. Personal History. (1) High priest. Eli 
is generally supposed to have been the first of the 
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line of Ithamar who held the office of high priest 
(Josephus, Ant., v, 11, 2 ). How the office ever 
came into the younger branch of the house of 
Aaron we are not informed, but it is very evident 
that it was no unauthorized usurpation on the 
part of Eli (1 Sam, 2:27-30). (2) Judge. Eli also 

acted nst 3 wage of Israel, being the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Samuel (1 Sam. 7:6, lft~l7} t the last of 
the judges. He was also the first judge who was 
of priestly descent, and is said to have judged Is¬ 
rael forty years (4:18). (3) His sons. His sons, 

Hophni and Phineas, conducted themselves so 
outrageously that they excited deep disgust among 
the people and rendered the services of the temple 
odious in their eyes (1 Sam, 2:12-17, 22 ). Of this 
misconduct Eli was aware, but contented himself 
with mild and ineffectual remonstrances (2:23, 21 ) 
where his station required severe and vigorous 
action (3:13). (4) Prophetic warnings. A prophet 
was sent to announce the destruction of the house 
of Eli, as a sign of which both his sons should be 
slain in one day; a faithful priest should be 
raised up in his place, and those ivho remained of 
Eli’s house should come crouching to him with the 
prayer to be put into one of the priest’s offices to 
earn a morsel of bread (1 Sam. 2:27-36). Another 
warning was sent to Eli by the mouth of the 
youthful Samuel (3:11-18). (5) Death, At last 

the Israelites rose against the Philistines, but were 
defeated near Eben-ezer. They then took the 
ark of the covenant into the camp, hoping thereby 
to secure the help of God; but in a succeeding 
engagement they suffered a still greater defeat, 
in which Eli’s sons were slain. When tidings 
were brought to Eli that Israel was defeated— 
that his sons were slain, that the ark of God was 
taken—“ he fell from off the seat backward by 
the side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he 
died: for he was an old man, ninety-eight years, 
and heavy 11 (1 Sam. 4), B. C. about 1050* The 
final judgment upon Eli’s house was accomplished 
when Solum cm removed Abiatlmr from his office 
and restored the line of Eleazar in the person of 
Zadok (1 Kings 2:27). 

3. Character. The recorded history of Eli 

. . ,i _i _ _ t?i: -Li 

preaeiit-ii lu u& liuj cimuhului ui j-jii ih iahw linim¬ 
ent aspects 3 (1) The devoted high priest. He 
takes particular interest m Ha until l when ho un- 
del-stands her sorrows ami bestows upon her his 
priestly benediction (1 Sam. 1:17; 2:20). He recog¬ 
nizer tirC divine auu umi* in humble =m>* 

mission to the prophecy of his downfall (3:8, 18) 
and shows his profound devotion to God by his 
anxiety for the ark and his sudden full and death 
sit the tidings of its capture. We can find in him 
no indication of hypocrisy or lack of faith in God. 
(2) As judge. The fuel that, he judged Israel 
seems to prove that his administration was, on the 
whole, careful mid just. But hia partiality appears 
when hia own aous are the offenders. (3) As 
father, Eli let bis paternal love run away with 
his judgment; his fondness for his sons restrained 
him from the exercise of proper parental authority. 

E'LIAB(Heb. Mnbg, el-ee-awb', God is father). 

1. A son of Helon and the captain of the tribe 
of Zebulun who assisted Moses in numbering the 
people (Num. 1:9; 2:7 ; 10:16), B. C. 1209. He 


is mentioned (7:24-29) as presenting the offer 
of his tribe at the dedication of the tabernacle 

2. A Reubenite, son of Pallu (or Phallu), wlu 
family was one of the principal in the tribe, 1 
father or progenitor of Dothan and Abiram, 
leaders in the revolt against Moses (Num. If 
12; 26:8, 9; Deut. 11:6), B. C. 1190. Eliab 1 
another son, Nerauel (Num. 26:9). 

3. The eldest brother of David (1 Chron. 2: 
and first of the sons of Jesse who was presen 
to Samuel when he came to Bethlehem to anc 
a king (1 Sam. 16:6), B. C. about 1013. Eli 
with his two next younger brethren, was in 
army of Saul when threatened by Goliath; anc 
was he who made the contemptuous inquiry, w 
which he sought to screen his own coward: 
when David proposed to fight the Philistine,“ W 
whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wile 
ness ? ” (17:28). Ilis daughter Abihail married 
second cousin, Relioboam, and bore him three c 
dren (2 Chron. 11:18, 19). Eliab is supposed tc 
the same with Elihu, “ of the brethren of Davi 
(1 Chron. 27:18). 

4. An ancestor of Samuel the prophet, bein 
Kohathite Levite, son of Nahath and father 
Jefthbm (l Cl non. 6:27). in the other stateme 
of t he genealogy this name appears to be giver 
Elihu (l Sam. 1:1) and Eliel (1 Chron. 6:34), 

5. A valiant man of the Gadites, who joi: 
David in the stronghold in the wilderness (1 Chi 
12:9). 

6 . A Levite, who was one of the second r: 
of those appointed to conduct the music of 
sanctuary in the time of David and whose j 
was to play on the psaltery. He also servec 
“ porter,” i. e., a doorkeeper (1 Chron. 15:18, 
16:5), B. C. about 986. 

ELI'ADA (I-Ieb. 2TON, el-yaw-daw', Gog 
knowing), 

1. One of the youngest sons of David, bon 
Jerusalem, the child (its it w ould seem) of one 
Iris wires, and not of it concubine (2 Sain. 5: 
1 Chron. 9), R. C, after 1000. In 1 Chi 
14:7 the name appears in the form Btduuia (wl 
the master has known). As to the difficulty 
David's using a name which contained ^'3 (B< 
for one of its elements it is, at least, very doi 
ful whether that word, which literally means n 
ter, husband, had in David’s time acquired 

Knrl onriQci wliinVi Ttanl lvnvtjliin in Tsrflpl nftprw 

imparted to it (Kitto, s, v.), 

2. The father of Regan, who fled from 
service of Hadadezer, king of Zobali, and beet 
a captain of Syrian marauders who annoyed S 
mon during his reign (1 Kings 11:23), B. C. a: 
960. The name is Anglicized Eliadah, 

3. A Bcujiimitti and mighty naan of war, 1 
led two hundred thousand nreWa of his tribi 
thearmy of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 17:17),B.C. £ 

ELI'ADAH (1 Kings 11:23), a less cor] 
mode of Anglicizing the name Eliada (No 
supra). 

ELI'AH (Heb. ay-lee-yaw', whose Gc 

Jehovah), a less correct mode of Anglicizing 
name Elijah. 

1, One of the “ sons of Jeroham,” and heat 
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Benjamite family resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
27). 

2. One of the “sons of Elam,” who divorced 
s Gentile wife on returning from the exile (Ezra 
):26), B. C. 456. 

ELI'AHBA (Heb. el-yakh-baw', God 

'll hide), a Shaalbonite, one of David’s thirty 
iief warriors (2 Sam. 23:32; 1 Chron. 11:33), 

. C. about 1000. 

ELI'AKIM (Heb. a 1 ]?: 1 ?!?. el-yaw-keem ’, God 
* raising). 

1. Son of Hilkiah and prefect of the palace 
King Hezeldah (2 Kings 18:18 ; 19:2). (1) His- 

ry. He succeeded Shebna in this office after 
e latter had been ejected from it as a pun- 
hment for his pride (Isa. 22:15-20), B. C. after 
9. He was one of the three persons sent by 
ezekiali to receive the message of the invading 
ssyrians (2 Kings 18:18; Isa. 36:3, 11, 22) and 
ter ward to re port it to Isaiah. (2) Character, 
iakim was a good man, as appears by the title 
nphatically applied to him by God, “ My servant 
iakim ” (Isa. 22:20), and as was shown by his 
■nduct on the occasion of Sennacherib’s invasion 
Kings 18; 19:1-5), and also in the discharge 
the duties of his high station, in which he acted 
a “ father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
the house of Judah” (Isa. 22:21). 

Note Tlie office that Eliakim held has long been a 
bjwr of perplexity to com men tn lorn The undents, 
eluding the lxx and Jerome, understood it of the 
lestly oilke. But it is certain, from the description 
the office in Isa. 22, and especially from the expres- 
>n in v. 22, “ The key of the house of David will I lay 
iqq his shoulder,” that it was the king’s house, and not 
e house of God, of which Eliakim was made prefect 
tnith, Diet., s. v.; Delitzsch, Com-). Most com men¬ 
tors agree that Isa. 22:25 does not apply to him. but to 
ebna. Delitzsch, however, says: “Eliakim himself 
also brought down at last by the greatness of his 
■wer on account of the nepotism to which he has given 
iy.” 

2. The original name of Jeho iakim (q. v.), king 
1 Judah (2 Kings 23:34; 2 Chron. 36:4). 

3. A priest in the days of Neheinlah, who as- 
sted at the dedication of the new wall of Jeru- 
lem (Neh. 12:41), B. C. 445. 

4. Son of Abiud and father of Azor, of the pos- 
rity of Zerubbabel (Matt. 1:13). He is probably 
entical with Shechaniah (1 Chron. 3:21). 

5. The sou of Melea and father of Jonan, in 
e genealogy of Christ (Luke 3:30), probably the 
■andson of Nathan, of the pidvatc line of David’s 
iscent, B. C. considerably after 1000. 

E'LIAM (Heb. et-ee-awm', God of the 

eople). 

1, The father of Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah 
id afterward of David (2 Sam. 11:3). In the list 

1 Chron. 3:5 the names of both father and 
mghter are altered, the former to Ammiel and 
e latter to Bath-shua. 

2, Son of Ahithophel, the Gilonite, one of 
xvid’s “ thiiiy ” warriors (2 Sam. 23:34), B. C. 
tout 1000. The name is omitted in the list of 
Chron. 11, but is now probably discernible as 
A hi j ah the Pelonite.” The ancient Jewish tra- 
tion, preserved by Jerome, is that the two Eliams 
e one and the same person (Smith, Diet.). 

ELI'AS, the Grecized form in which the name 


of Elijah is given in the A. V. of the Apocrypha 
and New Testament. 

ELI'ASAPH (Heb. tlDjbiJ, el-yaw-sawf, God 
has added). 

1. The son of Deuel (or Reuel), head of the tribe 
of Gad at the time of the census in the wilderness 
of Sinai (Num. 1:14 ; 2:14; 7:42, 47 ; 10:20), B. 0. 
1209. 

2. The son of Lael, and chief of the family of 
Gershonite Levites (Num. 3:24), B. C. 1209. 

ELI'ASHIB (Heb. d-yaw-sheeb’, God 

will restore ), a common name of Israelites, espe¬ 
cially in the latter period of the Old Testament 
history. 

1. A son of Elioenai, one of the latest de¬ 
scendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chron. 
3:24). 

2. A priest in the time of King David, head of 
the eleventh “course” in the order of the “gov¬ 
ernors” of the sanctuary (1 Chron. 24:12), B. C. 
about 989. 

3. A Levitical singer who repudiated his Gen¬ 
tile wife after the exile (Ezra 10:24), B. C. 556. 

4. An Israelite of the lineage of Zattu, who did 
the same (Ezra 10:27), B. C. 456. 

5. An Israelite of the lineage of Bani, who did 
the same (Ezra 10:36), B. C. 456. 

6 . The high priest of the Jews in the time of 
Nehemiah (B. C. 445). With the assistance of 
his fellow-priests he rebuilt the eastern city wall 
adjoining the temple (Neb. 3:1). His own man¬ 
sion was, doubtless, situated in the same vicinity 
(3:20, 21). Eliiishib was related in some way to 
Tobiah the Ammcffiite, for whom he prepared an 
anteroom in the temple, a desecration which ex¬ 
cited iho pimts indignation of Nehenniih (13:4, 7), 
One of the grandsons of Elmsbib had also married 
the daughter of Sun bn 11 at the Ilortmito (13:28), 
There soeraS to be no reason to doubt that the 
same Eliashib is referred to in Ezra 10:6, as the 
father of Johan an, with whom Ezra consulted con¬ 
cerning the transgression of the people in taking 
Gentile wives. He is evidently the same with the 
son of Jo iakim mentioned in the succession of 
high priests (Neh. 12:10, 22). 

ELFATHAH (Heb. el-ee'-aio-thaw , 

God of consent), the eighth named of the fourteen 
sons of the Levite Heman, and musician in the 
time of David (1 Chron. 25:4). With twelve of 
his sons and brethren he had the twentieth divi¬ 
sion of the temple service (25:27), B. C. about 
970. 

ELFDAD (Heb. “7?N el-ee-dawdGod of his 
love), son of Chi skill, and a chief of the tribe of 
Benjamin who represented his tribe among the 
Commissioners appointed to divide the promised 
land (Num. 34:21), B. C. 1170. 

E'LIEL (Heb. bsobN, el-ee-aleGod of gods). 

1. One of the heads of the tribe of Manasseh, on 
the east of Jordan; a mighty man (1 Chron. 5:24). 

2. The son of Toah and father of Jeroham, an¬ 
cestors of Heman, the singer and Levite (1 Chron. 


6:34); probably identical with the Eliab of v. 27, 
and of the Etihu of 1 Sam. 1:1. 

3. One of the descendants of Shimhi, and head 
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of a Benjamite family in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 

8 : 20 ). 

4. One of the descendants of Shashak, and also 
head of a Benjamite family in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
8 : 22 ). 

5. “ The Mahavite,” and one of David’s distin¬ 
guished warriors (1 Chron. 11:46), B. C. 991. 

6. Another of the same guard, but without any 
express designation (1 Chron. 11:47). 

7. One of the Gadite heroes who came across 
Jordan and joined David in his stronghold in the 
wilderness (1 Chron. 12:11); possibly the same 
with No. 6 or 6, B. C. about 1000. 

8 . One of the eighty Hebronite Levites who as¬ 
sisted David in the removal of the ark to Jerusa¬ 
lem (1 Chron. 15:9. 11), B. C. about 982. 

9. One of the Levites appointed by Hezekiah to 
have charge of the offerings and tithes dedicated 
in the temple (2 Chron. 31:13), B. C. about 719. 

ELIE'NAI (Heb. el-ee-ay-nah'ee ,, 

toward Jehovah are my eyes\ a descendant of 
Shimhi, and a chief of one of the Benjamite fam¬ 
ilies resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 8:20). 

ELIE'ZER (Heb. el-ee-ehf -zer, God of 

help). 

1. “Eliezer of Damascus,” mentioned in Gen. 
15:2, 3, apparently as a house-born domestic and 
steward of Abraham, and hence likely, in the ab¬ 
sence of direct issue, to become the patriarch’s 
heir, B. C. about 2250. The common notion is 
that Eliezer was Abraham’s house-born slave, 
adopted as his heir, and meanwhile his chief 
servant, and the same who was afterward sent 
into Mesopotamia to seek a wife for Isaac. “ This 
last point we may dismiss with the remark that 
there is not the least evidence that ‘the elder 
servant of his house’ (Gen. 24:2) was the same 
with Eliezer ” (Kitto). 

Note.— Much difficulty has arisen from the seeming 
contradiction in the two expressions “ Eliezer of Da¬ 
mascus,” and “one born in my house” (Gen. 15:2, 3). 
The question arises how could Ettezer have been a 
houfteAmni slave, seeing that Abraham’s household wan 
never in Damascus, The answer is: lhe expression 
“ the steward of my house/* literally translated h, “ Lhn 
son of possession of my housej* and is exactly the snmo 
as tho phrase hi v. 3, “ the son of iny house (A. V* ‘ one 
born in my imuseh is my heir.” Tins removes every 
objection to KI lexer's being of Damascus, and loaves It 
more probable that ho was not n servant at ah, but a 
near relative, perhaps nearer than Lot. Some, indeed, 
identify Eliezer with Lot, which would afford an excel¬ 
lent explanation if Scripture afforded sufficient grounds 

fnv if /TTc.il rv1W1 • VU+.V 1 

2. The second of the two sons of Moses and 
Zipporah, born during the exile in Midian, to 
whom his father gave this name, “because,” said 
he, “the God of my fathers was my help, that de¬ 
livered me from the sword of Pharaoh ” (Exod. 
18:4; 1 Chron. 23:15), B. C. before 1210. He re¬ 
mained with his mother and brother, Gershom, in 
the care of Jethro, his grandfather, when Moses 
returned to Egypt (Exod. 4:18), having been sent 
back by Moses (18:2). Jethro brought back Zip- 
porali and her two sons to Moses in the wilderness 
after the exodus from Egypt {ch. 18). Eliezer had 
one son, Rehabiah, from whom sprang a numer¬ 
ous posterity (1 Chron. 23:17; 26:25, 26). Shelo- 
mith, in the reigns of Saul and David (v. 28), who 
had the care of all the treasures of things dedi¬ 


cated to God, was descended from Eliezer in t 
sixth generation if the genealogy in 1 Chron. 26: 
is complete. 

3. A son of Becher and grandson of Benjan 
(1 Chron. 7:8), B. C. after 1640. 

4. One of the priests who blew with tiumpt 
before the ark when it was brought to Jerusah 
(1 Chron. 15:24), B. C. about 982. 

5. Son of Zichri, and ruler of the Reubenites 
the reign of David (1 Chron. 27:16). 

6 . A prophet (son of Dodavah, of Maresha 
who foretold to Jehoshaphat (q. v.) that t 
fleet which he had fitted out in partnership wi 
Ahaziah should be wrecked (2 Chron. 20:37), B. 
after 875. 

7. A chief of the Jews during the exile, sc 
by Ezra, with others, from Ahava to Casiphia, 
induce some Levites and Nethinim to join t 
party returning to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:16), B. 
457. 

8. 9, 10. A priest (descendant of Jeshua), 
Levite, and an Israelite (of the lineage of Harir 
who divorced their Gentile wives after the ex 
(Ezra 10:18, 23, 31), B. C. 456. 

11. Son of Jorim and father of Jose, of t 
private lineage of David prior to Salathiel (Lu 
3:29), B. C. before 588. 

ELIHOE'NAI (Heb. el-ye-ho-i 

nah'ee , toward Jehovah are my eyes), son of Zei 
hiah, of the “ sons of Pahath-moab,” who return 
with two hundred males from the exile (Ezra 8: 
B. C. 457. 

ELIHO'REPH (Heb. tfl'rrbN, el-ee-kho'-r 
God of autumn ), son of Slush a, and appointt 
with his brother Ahiah, royal scribe by Solom 
(1 Kings 4:3), B. C. 959. 

EIJt'HU (Heb. N1iT>N, el-ee-hoo ' my God 
he). 

1. The son of Tohu and grandfather of Ell- 
nah, Samuel’s father (1 Sam. 1:1). In the sta 
_ments_of_ the genealogy of Samuel in 1 Chr on. 
the name Eliel (q. v.) occurs in the same po 
tion—son of Toah and father of Jeroham (6:3^ 
and also Eliab (6:27), father of Jeroham a 
grandson of Zophai. Tho general opinion is t! 
Elihu is the original name, and the two latl 
forms but copyists’ variations of it. 

2. One of the captains of Manasseli (1 Chr( 
12:20) who followed David to Ziklag on the eve 

- ul j j.i r Oil her: and who assisted him aaa:: 

the Amaleldtes (1 Sam. 30), B. C. about 1001. 

3. One of the very able-bodied members of t 
family of OW-cdom (a grandson by Stamain 
who wore appointed porters of the temple tint 
David (1 Chron. 26:7), IL 0. niter 1000. Ter! 
are applied to all these doorkeepers which npjx 
to imtirvite that they were not only “ strong mci 
ns in the A. V., hut also fighting men (sec vc 
6, 7, 8, 12, in which the Hebrew words for an 
and warriors, or heroes, occur), 

4. A chief of the tribe of Judah, said to 
“of the brethren of David” (1 Chron. 27:18), a 
hence supposed by some to have been his eld< 
brother, Mliab (1 Sam. 16:6), B. C. 1000. 

5. One of Job’s friends. He is described as “ t 
son of Barachel, a Buzite, of the kindred of Ran 
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>b 32:2). This is usually understood to imply 
it lie was descended from Buz, the son of Abra¬ 
m’s brother Nahor. For his part in the re- 
.rkable discussion, see Job. 

ELFJAH (Heb. ay-lee-yaw', or 'll-pbN, 

lee-yaw'-hoo, my God is Jehovah). 

L. The Prophet. Elijah came from Tishbeh 
Gilead, a district which shared deeply in the 
series of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Noth- 
; is known concerning his family or birth. 
Personal History. The better to 
lerstand his history let us briefly con- 
er the condition of atfairs when Elijah 
de his appearance. Ahab had taken 
wife Jezebel, a Canaanite woman, 
ighter of Eth-baal. Of a weak and 
Iding character, he allowed Jezebel to 


iblish the Phoenician worship on a grand 
le—priests and prophets of Baal were np- 
nted in crowds—the prophets of Jehovah 
■e persecuted and slain, or only escaped by 
lg hid in caves. It seemed as if the last 
mants of true religion were about to per- 
Jezebel had also induced Ahab to is- 
orders for the violent death of all the 
phets of Jehovah who, since the expulsion 
the Levites, had been the only firm sup- 
t of the ancient religion (see 1 Kings 18:4, 

22 ; 19:10, 14 ; 2 Kings 9:7). (1) Appears 

)re Ahab. Elijah suddenly appears before 
ib and proclaims the vengeance of Je- 
ah for the apostasy of the king. “As 
Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom 
md,” whose constant servant lam, “ there 
11 not be dew nor rain these years, but 
)rding to my word.” This was probably the 
elusion of a warning, given to the king, of 
consequences of his iniquitous course (B, C. 
). Warned by God, he went and (2) Hid by 
ritli, perhaps the present Wady Kelt. Here 
•emained, supported by ravens, until the brook 
d up. Then another refuge was provided for 
(3) At Zarephath. “ The word of the Lord 
■e unto him, saying, Arise, get thee to Zar- 
ath . . . and dwell there.” At the gate of 
city he met the woman who was to sustain 
, herself on the verge of starvation. Obedi- 
to his request to prepare him food, she is re¬ 
ded by the miracle of the prolonging of the 
1 and oil, and the restoration of her son to 
after his sudden death (1 Kings 17). (4) Sec- 

appearance before Ahab, For three years 
six months there had been no rain (James 
). At last the full horrors of famine, caused 
he failure of the crops, descended on Samaria, 
ih, returning to Israel, found Ahab yet alive 
imrofonned, Jezebel still mad upon her idols, 
the prophets of Baal still deceiving the pern 
Elijah first presents himself (3 Kings 18) to 


Obadiah, the principal servant of Ahab and a 
true servant of God. He requests him to an¬ 
nounce his return to Ahab; uml Obudmh, his 
fears having been removed by the prophet, con¬ 
sents. The conversation bet ween Ahab and Eli¬ 
jah, when they met soon after, began with the 
question of the king, “ Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ? ” Elijah answers, unhesitatingly, “ I have 
not troubled Israel; but thou and thy father’s 
house, in that ye have forsaken the command¬ 
ments of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim.’* 


Extern End of Aiount Carmel. 

He then challenges him U> exercise his authority 
in summoning an assembly to Mount Carmel that 
the controversy between them might ira decided. 
(5) Ga Carmel. Whatever were Ids secret pur¬ 
poses, Ahab accepted this proposal, and the peo¬ 
ple also consented. Fire was the element over 
which Baal was supposed to preside. Elijah pro¬ 
poses (w ishing to give them every advantage) that, 
two bullocks being slain, and laid each upon a sep¬ 
arate altar, the one for Haiti, the other for Jehovah, 
whichever should be consumed by fire must pro¬ 
claim whose the children of Israel were, and 
whom it whs their duty to serve. There me few 
more sublime stories in history than this. On the 
one hand the servant of Jehovah, attended by his 
one servant, with Ins wild, shaggy hair, his scanty 
garb, and sheepskin cloak, but with culm dignity 
of demeanor and the minutest regularity of pro¬ 
cedure. On the other hand the prophets of limd 
and Ashtaroth—doubtless in all the splendor of 
their vestments (2 Kings 10:22), with the wild din 
of their “vain repetitions ” and the maddened fury 
of their disappointed hopes—and the silent peo 
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pic surrounding all: these form fi picture which 
brightens into fresh distinctness every time we 
Consider it. The Baalites are allowed to make 
trial lirst. All day long these lalsc prophels cried 
to Baal, they leaped upon the altar, and mingled 
their blood with tluiL of the sacrifice—but all U in 
vain, for at the time of the evening sacrifice the 
altar was still cold and the bullock lay stark 
thereon—“ there was neither voice, nor any to an¬ 
swer, nor any that regarded.” Then Elijah re- 
paired the broken altar of Jehovah, ami having 
laid thereon his bullock and drenched both altar 
and sacrifice with water until the trench about it 
was filled, he prayed, tl Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, find of Uva/Si, lot it he known this day that 
thou art God in Israel, find that 1 nm thy servant, 
and Hint I have done all these things at thy worth” 
The answer was all that could be desired, for “the 
fh-e of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sac¬ 
rifice, and the wood, and the stones, and tl 10 dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench” 
The people acknowledged the presence of God, 
exclaiming with one voice, 11 The Lord, he is God; 
the Lord, he is God,” By his direction the jug¬ 
gling priests are slain, and Ahab in formed that lie 
might take refreshment, for God will send ihe de¬ 
sired min. (6) Frays for rain, Elijah prays, 
Cod hears and answers; a little cloud arises, and, 
diffusing itself gradually over the entire face of 
the heavens, empties its refreshing wfttoi* upon 
the whole land of Israel, A hub rides to Juki eel, 
a distance of at least sixteen miles, the prophet 
running before the chariot, but going no farther 
than “the entrance” of the city (1 Kings 18). 

(7) Flees from Jezebel. The prophets of Baal 
were destroyed; Ahab was cowed; hut Jezebel 
remained nml uunted, She made a vow against 

the life of the prophet, "ho, attended by Ida serv¬ 
ant-—according to Jewish tradition the boy of 
Ziuephnlh—look refuge in flight* The lust stage 
in his journey was u Beer*sheba, which hulongeth 
to Judah,” Leaving his servant in the town he 
flat out alone into the wilderness (1 Kings III: 1—1). 
(8^ Under the juniper tree. The labors, anxieties, 
ami excitement of the last few days had proved 
too much even for that iron frame and that stern 
resolution. His spirit is quite broken, and, sitting 
beneath a juniper tree, he wishes far dentin “it 
is enough; now 1 , 0 Lord, take away my life; for 1 
am not better than my fa tilers.” But sleep and 
fnnd vnivnciilmisly form*shed, refreshed the weary 
prophet, mid he went forward, in the sfrengili of 
that food, n journey of forty days to Mount Horch* 

(8) At Horeb. Having rested hi a cave fine night 
the voice of the Lord came to him in ihe morning, 
asking, “What docst thou here, Elijah y 11 And 
then he again unburdens his soul and tells his 
grief; “ J have been very jealous for Jehovah, but 
Israel has forsaken thy covenant; l aland alone, 
and my life is sought. 11 fie is directed to stand 
outside tho cave, and “the Lord passed by” in nil 
the. terror of his most appalling manifestntions* 
The fierce wind tore the solid mountains and shiv¬ 
ered the granite cliffs of Sinai; the earthquake 
crash reverberated through the defiles of those 
naked valleys; the fire burnt in the incessant 
blaze of Eastern lightning. Like these, in their 
degree bail been Elijah’s own mode of procedure; 


but the conviction is now forced upon him that 
none of these is Jehovah to be known. T1 
came the whisper of “the still small voice.” 3 
jab knew the call, and, stepping forward, hid 
face in Ids mantle and waited for the divine cc 
munieation. Three commands were kid upon 1 
—to anoint IlaKael king over Syria ; Jehu, the ? 
of Xiiiidti, king over Israel; ami lvlisha, the f 
of Shuphat, to be lit# own successor. Of th 
three commands the first two were reserved 
Elisha lo accomplish; the last one was ex ecu 
by Elijah himself (10:9-1 S). (10) Finds Elk 
The prophet soon found Elisha at his native pit 
Abel-mchohdi. Elisha was plowing at the Hi 
and Elijah, without uttering;u word,east his in 
tic, tho well-known sheepskin clonk, upon him 
if bv that, familiar actum (which was also n s; 
hoi "of official investiture) churning him for his s 
The call was accepted, and then began that 1- 
pefiiod of service and intercourse which con till 
until Elijah's removal (lklU-21). (II) Bepro 
Aliah and Jezebel. For nhoutsix years we I 
no notice in the sacred history of Elijah, till ( 
sent him once again to pronounce sore judgm 
upon Ahab ami Jezebel for the murder of the 
u I Vending Naboth (fi, v.). Just as Ahab was al 
to lake possession of the vineyard he is mel 
Elijah, who utters the terrible curse (1 Ki 
■21:10-26), Ik G. RfiO* Allah, assuming penile] 
and afterward proving Ids sincerity, was rewai 
by n temporary arrest of judgment; but it t 
effect upon his wicked consul t and children to 
very letter. (12) Elijah ami King Alias* 
Ahazialt bad succeeded Ahab, Ilk lather, upon 
death, and in the second year of 1ns reign 
with a serious accident. Fearing a fatal ret 
lie sent to Ekron to learn at the shrine of Baa 
the issue of his illness. But the angel of 
Lord told Elijah to go Forth and meet the i 
sengors of the king. Questioned by Ahazi.al 
to tho reason Of their early return the uses sen 
told him of their meeting ihe prophet and 
prediction. From (heir description of him Aha 
recognized Elijah, llic man of God. Enragm 
sent a captain with fifty men to take Elijah, 
was sitting on the top of 11 the mount/ 1 probnb 
Carmel. The officer addressed the proplieE bj 
title most frequently applied to him, “Thou 
of God, the king hath said, Come down. 
Elijah answered and said, If I be ti man of < 
let live come down from heaven, and eons 
thee and thy fifty. And there came down 
from heaven, ami consumed him and bis fil 
A second company shared the same fate, 
altered tone oT the leader of the third party, 
the assurance of God that in.: servant need 
four, brought Elijah down. But the king ga 
nothing* Tho message lie fore delivered win 
pouted to his fnee, mul the king shortly after < 
This was Elijah's Inst interview with the liout 
Aha1.fi and his ksl recorded appearance in pc 
against the I hud worshipers (2 Kings 1:2-17), 
8h2. (13) Warns Jehoram, Jchoranfi km 

Judah, had married I be daughter of Ahab, 
walked u m the ways of the kings of Israel, a: 
the house of Ahab.” Elijah sent him n lette 
no unci rig his evil doing* and predicting bis a 
(2 Cl iron. 21:12*15). This is the only cornu 
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.ion with the southern kingdom of which any 
:ord remains. (14) Closing scenes. The faith- 
prophet’s warfare is now accomplished, and 
d will translate him in a special manner to 
iven. Conscious of this he determines to spend 
last moments in imparting divine instruction 
and pronouncing his last benediction upon, the 
;dents in the colleges of Beth-el and Jericho. It 
s at Gilgal—probably not the ancient place of 
diua and Samuel, but another of the same name 
?1 surviving on the western edge of the hills of 
hraim—that the prophet received the divine 
imation that his departure was at hand. Here 
requested Elisha, his constant companion, to 
ry while he goes on an errand of Jehovah, 
rhaps the request was made because of the re- 
n of his old love for solitude, perhaps he de- 
3d to spare his friend the pain of too 
klen a parting, or, it may be, lie de- 
id to test the affection of the latter, 
t Elisha would not give up his mas- 
> and they went together to Beth-el. 
e sons of the prophets, apparently 
piainted with what was about to hap- 
i, inquired of Elisha if he knew of 
impending loss. Ilis answer shows 
v fully he was aware of it. “ Yea, I 
nv it; hold ye your peace.” Again 
jah attempts to escape to Jericho, 
l again Elisha protests that he will 
be separated from him. Under the 
a of going to Jordan Elijah again 
uested Elisha to tarry, but still with 
success, and the two set off together 
r ard the river. Fifty men of the sons 
the prophets ascend the heights be- 
d the town to watch what happens. Reaching 
river, Elijah rolls up his mantle as a staff, 
kes the waters, which divide, and they two go 
t on dry ground. What follows is best told in 
simple words of the narrative : “ And it came 
pass, when they were gone over, that Elijali 
1 unto Elisha, Aslc what I shall do for thee, 
ore I be taken away from thee. And Elisha 
1, I pray thee, let a double portion of tliy spirit 
upon me. And he said, Thou hast asked a 
d thing: nevertheless, if thou see me when I 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but 
ot, it shall uot be so. And it came to pass, as 
y still went on, and talked, that, behold, there 
■eared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
ted them both asunder; and Elijah went up 
a whirlwind into heaven.” Elisha, at the 1 won¬ 
ful sight, cried out, like a bereaved child, “ My 
ler, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
semen thereof!” The mantle of his master 
, however, fallen upon Elisha, as a pledge that 
office and spirit of the former were now his 
l (2 Kings 2:1-13). 

Character. Elijah’s character is one of 
■al sublimity. His faith in God seemed to know 
limit nor questioning. His zeal for Jehovah 
an all-absorbing motive of his life, so that he 
ly said, “ I have been very jealous for the Lord 
l of hosts.” No danger nor duty was too se- 
i to shake his confidence—no labor too great 
his Lord. His courage was undaunted, even 
die presence of royalty or famine. His obe¬ 


dience was simple and unquestioning as a child’s. 
Tender of soul, he could sympathize with the 
widow when she lost her child, or weep over the 
sad condition of his deluded countrymen. Stern 
in principle, he was, in his opposition to sin, as 


Chapel of Elijah, Mount Horeb (said to be built over 
the cave;. 

fierce as the fire that more than once answered his 
command. He was by nature a recluse, only ap¬ 
pearing before men to deliver his message from 
God, and enforce it by a miracle, and then disap¬ 
pearing from sight again. 

Note.— fll The rarrm. Much Ingenuity has been 
devoted to explaining away the obvious meaning of Eli¬ 
jah's rn veils (T Kings 17:J, sqA M Idmells rapportcs that 
the brook cherlth was n place where ravens were wont 
to congregate, and that Elijah took from their nests 
morning and evening the food which they brougbt to 

their young. Others have explained orehim , 

to mean Arabians; others* the inhabitants of Orbo, or 
Oreb; and some have thought that the word might 
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mean merchants , from to traffic. The text, how¬ 
ever, plainly rcoard* & Jtifmcle (WheiLou, Cam., In toco). 
&} Klijah's moMug. Borne have ohlueted that KlljnlCs 
mockery of Kiuil'& prophet was net in accordance with 
the spirit of Scripture— 1 * not renderi ng mlUnfif for rail- 
JiiRi hut,contnarywise, blessing*’ (I Pet. 8H3), “In the 
■•at*) of KUjuh lldtoulu vvuh a lit weapon for exposing 
the folly and absurdity of idol worship. The prophet 
employed it with terrible olfeot” (Haley, Dm*). 13) Lcf” 
fcj' to JcJromm, This letter Jms been considered as si 
great difficulty, on the ground that Klliah's mmov&l 
must have taken place before the death of Jehoslmplmt, 
ami, therefore, before the accession of Juhonmi to the 
il > n me of 1 liduh. Timi Jeh o m m twgn n to rplffu d uring 
the lifetime of his father, Johoshnphat, la stated In 
s> Kings 8:16, lie probably ascended Urn throne its vice¬ 
roy or associate some years before the death of Ills 
father. 

2. A priest of “the sons of Harim,” who di¬ 
vorced his Gentile wife on returning from the 
exile (Ezra 10:21), B. C. 456. 

E'LIKA (Heb. el-ee-kaw', God his re- 

j kcter\ a Harodite, and one of David’s thirty-seven 
distinguished warriors (2 Sam. 23:26), B. C. about 
1000. 

E'LIM (Heb. tfoiN ay-leem ', trees ), second 
station in the desert of Israel {Exod, 15:27 ; Nmn. 
33:0), where they encamped for a month (Jfixod. 
16:1), Here were ** twelve wells (It, V, 1 springs ) 
of water and threescore mid ten palm trees. 11 
The present Wady Gharandel. 

ELIM'ELECH (Heb. IjbjTON, el-ee-meh'-lek , 
God his Icing), a man of the tribe of Judah who 
dwelt in Bethlehem-Ephratah in the days of the 
judges, B, 0, probably before 1070. In conse¬ 
quence of a great dearth in the land he went with 
Ids wife, Naomi, and bis two sons, Mali Ion and 
(,'liilion, to dwell in Monb, where he and his two 
sons died (Ruth 1:2, B; 2:1, Z; 4:3, il), 
ELIOE'NAI (Heb. da/o-ay-nah'et, a 


1. A son of Esau by Adah, his first wife, a 
father of several Edomitish tribes (Gen. 36:4, 
11, 16; 1 Chron. 1:35, 36). 

2. One of the three friends who came to ci 

dole with Job in his affliction. They had agrt 
to meet together for this purpose, but, overpowei 
by feeling at the condition of their friend they 
down in silence for seven days (Job 2:11). Elipl 
is called “the Temanite,” and was probably 
Teman, in Idumea. As Eliphaz, the son of Es 
had a son named Teman, from whom the pli 
took its name, there is reason to conclude tl 
this Eliphaz was a descendant of the former Elipl 
(Kitto). He is the first speaker among the friei 
and probably the eldest among them. He beg 
his orations with delicacy and conducts his p 
of the controversy with considerable addr 
(chaps. 4, 6, 15, 22). On him falls the main b 
den of the argument that God’s retribution in t 
world is perfect and certain, and that, con 
quently, suffering must be a proof of previous £ 
The great truth brought out by him is the mi 
proachable majesty and purity of God (4:12—S 
15:12-16). But still, with the other two frien 
he is condemned because they had “not spoken 
God the thing that is right ” (42:7). “ In on 

that they may only maintain the justice of God tl 
have condemned Job against their better kno 
edge and conscience” (Delitzsch). On sacril 
and intercession of Job all three are pardoned, 

ELIPH'ELEH (Heb. el-ee-fe-lc 

hoo, whom God makes distinguished), a Merai 
Levite, one of the gatekeepers appointed by Da 
to play on the harp u on the Sheminith ” on 
occasion of bringing up the ark to the city 
David (1 Chron. 15:18, 21), B. G. about 982, 

ELIPH'ELET (Heb. tfxfc^el-ee-feh'-let,C 


contracted form of the name Elihoenai). 

1. The eldest son of Neariah, son of Shemaiah, 
of the descendants of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 3: 
23* 24), 

2. A prince of the Simeomtes (1 Gluon. 4:36), 

3. The fourth son of Reoher r son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. 7:8). 

4. Spvpnfb snri of TUp.slnp.lemiah. one of the Kor- 
hite porters (doorkeepers) of the temple (1 Chron. 
26:3), B. 0. about 960. 

5. A priest of the sons of Pashur, who, at the 
instigation of Ezra, put. away his Gentile wife and 

a «(*,Hi ft qq nffprincr /Evpa. 1 0;22.V 

B, C, 456, lie is* perhaps, the same mentioned 
in Neb. 12:41 as one of the priests who accom¬ 
panied Heheminti with trumpets ul the dedication 
of t!ie wall of Jerusalem, B. C. 44B. 

6. An Israelite (singer) of the sons of Zattu, 
who likewise divorced his Gentile wife after the 
exile (Ezra 10:27)* B, C. 456. 

EL'IPHAL(IIeb.bD'>N, d-cc-fmd\ Gad Ms 
judge), son of Hur, and one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chron. 11:35), B. C. about 1000. See Eliph- 
elet (3). 

ELIPH'ALET, a less correct mode of An¬ 
glicizing (2 Sam. 5:16 ; 1 Chron. 14:7) the name 
Eliphelet (q. v.). 

EI/IPHAZ (Heb. elee-faz', God of 

gold). 


1. The third of the nine sons of David, b 
at Jerusalem, exclusive of those by Bath-sh) 
(1 Chron. 3:6 ; 14;5), in which latter passage 
name is written Elpalet , B. C. about 989. 

2. The ninth of the same (1 Chron. 3:8 ; 14 
2 Sam. 5:16), in whicli two latter passages 
name is Anglicized Eliphalet. It is belie v ed t 
there were not two sons of this name, but t 
one is merely a transcriber’s repetition. The 
are certainly omitted in Samuel, but, on the ot 
hand, they are inserted in two separate lists 


sons is summed up at the close of the list. 

3. One of David’s distinguished warriors, stj 
“ the son of Aliasbai, the son of the Maaehathi 
(2 Sant 23:34), but, by some error and nbbre 1 
tion, Eupaal (q. v.), son ol Ur, in l Chron. 11 

4. Tlic third of the three sons of Eshek, of 
posterity of Benjamin, and n descendant of K 
Saul through Jonathan (1 Chron. 6:39), 

5. One of the three sons of Adonikam, i 
returned from Babylon with his brothers : 
sixty males (Ezra 8:13), B. C. 457. 

6. A descendant of Hashum, who divorced 
Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra 10:33), B. C. 4 

ELIS'ABETH (Gr. ’Efami/fer, el-ee-sab 
from Heb, el-ee-sheh'-bah, God her oa 

wife of Zacharias and mother of John the Bapl 
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io was it descendant of Aaron, and of her and 
rhusband tins exulted character is given by the 
angelist: “They were both righteous before 
*d, walking in ah (lie commandments and ordL 
nces of the Lord blameless ” (Luke 1:5, 6). 
ley remained childless until well advanced in 
in** when an angel foretold to Zncharias the 
ah of John, mid Zneliurias, returning home, 
isnbeth conceded (1:7-2-1), During Jive months 
s concealed the favor God had granted her; but 
j angel Gabriel discovered to the Virgin Mary 
s miraculous conception us im assurance of the 
ail of the Messiah by herself (1:24-38)* Mary 
ited her cousin Elisabeth, and they exchanged 
lgralulations and praised God together, Mary 
id lug with her for three months (LJffi-DG). 
hen her child was circumcised she named him 
Im. Upon her friends objecting that none of 
' kindred hud that name an appeal was made 
Zacharies. He wrote upon a tablet, “ His name 
John," and Immediately speech was restored to 
a (1:58-64), B* a a. 

ELISE'US, the Grecized form of the name 
■sha in the New Testament (Lake 4:27), 
ELTSHA,—I, Name and Family* (Heb. 
'"'???»t God hh salvation.) T lie son of 

iplmt, of Abet-meholuh (in or near the valley 
Jordan). 

I Personal History* (1) Call* Elisha, a 
than dm un, was plowing with a number of com* 
dons, himself with the twelfth plow (Thomson, 
*id and Book). Elijah, on ills way from Horeb 
Damascus, found Elisha, and threw upon his 
aiders his mantle—token of Investiture with 
prophet^ office and of adoption as a son. 
dnt accepted the call, and delaying only long 
ugh to kiss Ills father and mother and give u 
iwdl feast to hb people 41 arose and went after 
ah and ministered unto him” (I Kings lft; 
21), If* C. about 856* (2) Elijahs ascension, 
hear no more of Elisha until lie accompanied 
master to the other side of Jordan, witnessed 
e his ascension, and with his fallen mantle 
Led the waters ami was welcomed by the sous 
he prophets ns the successor of Elijah (2 Kings 
1 c; )i D. 0. 846. (3) At Jericho* After this lie 
It at Jericho(2 Kings 2:1 H). The town had lately 
:i rebuilt by Hid (1 Kings 16:31), ami was the 
donee of a body of the “sons 0 f the prophets *’ 
i 11 gs 2:5). W h lie t h e re he was wa i ted u pon by 
citizens of the place, who complained to him of 
foulness of its waters* He remedied the evil 
rusting salt into flic water at its source, in the 
ie of Jehovah (2:10-22). (4) Mocked* Lear- 
■Jerieho he went to UcLh*ol, and upon nearing 
latter place was met by a number of children 
ths V \Vbedotds Com), who mockingly cried, 

5 up, thou ha Id head, 11 This dishonor to God 
ugh his prophet was sternly rebuked by Elisha, 

“ two she-bears came out of the woods and tore 
jf-two ol them* And he went from thence to 
lit Gunnel, and from thence ho returned to fki- 
ia”{2 Kings 2:28-26). Objection has been made 
ic severity of the punishment visited upon the 
king children* " It is not said that they were 
ally slain (the expression is m, to rend , 

:h is peculiarly applicable to the claws of the 


bear). It is by no means certain that all of them 
were killed " (McClmtOck and St rong, a v.). Kiuo 
thinks that those children had been ins ligated hy 
their idolatrous parents to mock Elislm, and that 
by this judgment I he people of Beth-el were to 
know that to dishonor (bid’s prophets was to di®- 
honor him* (5) Assists Jehomm* Jehoram, king 
of Israel, and the kings of Judah and Edom were 
united in a campaign against Monb, endeavoring 
to suppress a revolt that occurred shortly after 
tlic death of A hub. A difficulty arose from the 
lack of water. Elisha, being appealed to, requested 
a minstrel to be brought, and at the sound of the 
music the hand of Jehovah came upon him. lie 
ordered pits to be dug to hold the abundant supply 
of water which he prophesied would be given 
them* The water which preserved their lives be¬ 
came the source of destruction to their enemies, 
for the next morning “ the sun shone upon the 
water, and the Moabites saw the water on 
the other side as red as blood; and they said, 
This is blood: the kings are surely slain, and 
they have smitten one another: now therefore, 
Moub, to the spoil* And when they cam© to the 
camp of Israel, the Israelites rose tip and smote 
the Moabites, so that they fled before them: bat 
they went forward smiling the Moabites, even in 
their country” (2 King® 3:4-24). (B) Widow's 
oil* A widow of one of the sous of the prophets 
was in debt and her two sons about to be taken 
from her and sold by iter creditors, a® by law they 
had power to do (Lev, 25:80) and in her extremity 
si ie implored the prophet^ assistance. Inquiring 
into her circumstances he learned lhatshehud noth* 
mg but a pot of oil. This Elisha caused (in bis ab. 
titmee, 2 Kings 4:5) to multiply until the widow had 
filled with it all the vessels she could borrow, 
and thus procured the means of payment (4:7). 
No place or date of the miracle is mentioned. 
(7) Elisha and the Skuuammite* On his way be¬ 
tween Carmel and the Jordan valley Elisha calls at 
Slum cm* Here he is hospitably entertained bv a 
rich and godly woman. Desiring to have him 
inoro limn an occasional guest a chamber was 
prepared for his use* This room, called the Aliy ah 
(the upper chamber), is the most desirable of the 
house* being retired and well fitted up. Elisha, 
grateful for tho kindness shown him, naked of the 
woman if she would have him seel; a favor for 
her of the king or captain of the host* She de¬ 
clined the prophet 1 ® offer, saying, “ I dwell among 
injiie own peopIc.” G ehazi,' E ] isii ti hr servant, re¬ 
minded him of the Blitmnmmite’s childless eondi* 
lion, and a son was promised her, which indue than 
was born (2 Kings 4 : 8 - 17 )* When Urn child was 
large enough lie went out to his father in the field. 
While there he was (probably) sun®truck, and 
soon died* The mother laid the dead child upon 
the prophet's bed, and hastening to the prophet 
in Carmel she made him acquainted with her loss, 
and Gehazi is sent before to lay Elisha 1 ® stalf upon 
the face of the child* The child 1 ® life not return* 
mg Elisha shut himself up with like-dead boy and, 
praying to God, “stretched himself upon theehild ; 
and the llesh of the child waxed warm 11 (4:lS-37). 
(8) Elisha at Gilgal, It was a time of famine, 
and the food of the prophets must consist, of any 
h orbs that can lie fc i n i d* T1 1 e great cnld voi i is p ut 
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on at the command of Elisha, and one of the com¬ 
pany brought in his blanket Tull of such wild 
vegetables as he had collected end emptied it into 
the pottage. But no sooner have they begun their 
meal than the taste he tray a the presence of some 
obnoxious herb, and they cry out/ 1 0, thou man of 
God,there is death in the pot.” In this case the cure 
was effected by meal which Elisha east into the cal¬ 
dron (2 Kings 1:38-41)', Trobiddy at the sn me time 
and place occurred the next miracle. A man from 
Banks Kalis ha brought to Eli aim a present of the 
liret fruits, which, under the law (Num. 1S:8, 12 ; 
Bent. 18:3, 4), wore the perquisites of tlmmmtetm 1 
of the sanctuary—twenty loaves of now barley and 
full cars of corn in the husk (perhaps now garden 
grain). This, by the word of Jehovah, was rendered 
more than sufficient for a hundred men (2 Kings 
4:42-44.), (9) Naaman cured. Nan man, the chief 
captain of the army of Syria, was afflicted w ith lep¬ 
rosy, ami that in its most malignant form, the w hite 
variety (2 Kings,’5:1,27). Kim man,hearing of Elisha, 
informed the king, who Kent him with a letter to 
the king of Israel. “ And now,” so ran Bern 
hadndkt letter, 11 when this letter is Conic unto 
thee, behold, I have therewith sent Naanian my 
servant to thee, that thou mayest recover him of 
his leprosy,” Accompanying the letter were very 
rich presents of gold, silver, and raiment. The 
king of Israel saw only one thing in the transac¬ 
tion, vik, n desire on the part of Bcn-lmdad to 
pick a rpmiTol with him. The prophet, heaving of 
the matter,sent word to the king/* Let him come 
to me, and ho shall know that there is a prophet in 
Israel,” So Non man stood with his volume before 
Elisha’s house. Elisha sent a messenger to the 
general with the simple instruction to bathe seven 
times in Jordan. Ntumuin is enraged at the Inde¬ 
pendent behavior of ihe prophet and the sim¬ 
plicity of the prescription, but, persuaded by his 
servants, obeyed Elislm, and was healed of ids 
leprosy. Returning he appears in the presence of 
the prophet, acknowledges the power of God, and 
entreats Elisha to accept, the present he had 
brought from Damn sens. This Elisha firmly re¬ 
fuses and dismisses him in pence (n: 1-27). (10) Ax 
raised. The homo of the prophets becoming too 
small it was resolved to build nearer the Jordan. 
While one was felling a tree the ax head flew off 
and fell into the water. Appeal is made to Elisha: 
“And he cut down a stick, and cast it in thither: 
and the iron did swim.” and was recovered (6:1-7). 
(U) Thwarts the Syrians. The Xyvium warred 
Against Israel, but their plans, however secret, were 
know'll in Elislm, who disclosed them lo the king 
of Israel, and by hte warnings saved the king, 
“ not once nor twice " only. Trie a 3 nr id Mim, 
learning that Elisha the prophet told of his plans, 
sent a detachment of men to take him. They 
came by night and surrounded Dothan, where 
Elisha resided. His servant was the first to dis¬ 
cover the danger, and made it known to his mas¬ 
ter. At his request the eyes of the young is am 
were opened to behold the spiritual guards which 
protected them. In answer to Elisha's prayer 
Lhe Syrians wore blinded, and Elisha offers to 
lead them to the place and person they sought. 
He conducted them to Samaria, where their blind¬ 
ness was removed and they found themselves in 


the presence of the king and his troops. I 
king, eager to destroy them, asked, ” My falh 
shall 1 smite them If shall 1 finite them ? 11 Elish 
object was gained when he show ed the Syrians t 
futility of their attempts against him, and j 
therefore, refused the king permission to si 
them, and having fed them sent them away 
their master (2 Kings 0:8—23). ■* Was the dec 
lion (0:11 1 ) practiced toward the Syrians justifinb 
Various answers have been given. Koil and Ri: 
1 insert apparently regard Eltelmte stniomeut si in 
in the light of a ‘stnilngom of ivtuA Then 
says: 1 There is no untruth in the words 
Elislm; for his home was not in Dothan, wh 
lie was only residing temporarily, but in Samar 
and the words “ to the man ” may well mean to 
house. 1 Some regard the prophet’s language 
mere irony ” (Haley’s A ffoyed Dts .}, (12) Fain 
in Syria. Be minuted, the king of Syria, now' I 
siege to Samatfn, end its inlvnbitants ivcie drb 
to grunt straits by reason of famine. Boused 
iin encounter w ith un incident more ghastly il 
all, Jchomrn, the king {Josephus, A»t t ix, 4, 
vented, for some reason, his wrath upon Elis 
and, with an oath, he said, “God do so and in 
also to me If the IicmuI of Elisha, the son of S 
phut, Khali stand on him this day.” An mutes 
started to execute the sentence, but Elisha, wan*: 
of the danger, told those present not to ad 
Inm, assuring them that the king was hasten 
(“to slay the result of his rush exclamation,” 
terpvels Josephus, AfU. t ix, 4, 4). To the k 
Elteha promised that, within twenty-four he 
food should be plenty. The next day the Syi 
comp was found descried. The night before ( 
caused the Syrians to hear the noise of horses 
chariots; and, believing that Jeh twain had hi 
against them the kings of the HiUites and 
king of Egypt, had fled in t ho utmost panic 
confusion. Tlius did Gcal, according to the vvc. 
o f EI tel iu, del 1 v cr Site m a 11 a. A no 11 1 o l | n ed let ion 
accomplished ; for lhe distrustful lord that, clout: 
the word of Elisha was trampled to death by 
famished people rushing through the gates of 
city to the forsaken tents of the Syrians (2 Kj 
< l: 24 -7:20), (13) Shmianuuitete proper ty 
EIikIiii, aware of lhe famine whicii God was hi 
to bring upon the land, had advised Ida friend, 
Shumninnite, of it that she might provide for 
gnfety. She left Sliummi for I he tend of 
Philistines, and there renmined during the duu 
At the enu ot the seven years sne return cu 
found her house and land appropriated byS' 
other person. When she was come to the kin 
ask redress he wits listening to a recital by Ge 
of the groat things that Kite ha had done, 
Crowning feat of all being that which he was i 
actually relating—the restoration to life of 
boy of Sluinoni. The woman was instantly re 
nisted by GoIuikL "My lord, 0 king, this is 
woman, and this is her sou, whom Elisha rest ■ 
in life.” The king immediately ordered her 
to be restored, with I lie value of its produce 
i lig 1 idl* a bsm ice (2 K i ng* 8:1 -0). (14) Elisha at 
nmscuSt We next, find Elisha at Damascus, whi 
lie went to “ anoint Hazael to be king over Syi 
Ben-hadad was prostrate with his last illness, 
sent Hazael, with a princely present, to inquii 
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sha, “ Shall I recover of this disease ? ” The 
over of Elisha, though ambiguous, contained the 
nistakable conclusion, u The Lord hath showed 
that he shall surely die.” The prophet fixed 
earnest gaze upon Hazael and burst into tears, 
luired of as to the cause of his grief Elisha 
1 him that he should be king and bring great 
l upon the children of Israel. Ilazael returned 
l told the king that the prophet had predicted his 
overy. That was the last day of Ben-hadad’s life, 
on the morrow he was smothered, and Ilazael 
pied in his stead (2 Kings 8:7-15). (15) Jehu 
)inted. While Ilazael was warring against the 
nbined force of the kings of Israel and Judah 
xings 8:28) Elisha sent one of the “ sons of the 
phets ” to anoint Jehu, the son of Jchoshaphat, 
g over Israel and prophesy concerning the fear- 
overthrow of the house of Aliab (9:1, sq.), 
) Death. We next find Elisha upon his death- 

1. Here he is visited by Joash, the grandson 
Jehu, who came to weep over the departure of 
great and good prophet. The king is told that he 
1 smite Syria but thrice, whereas if he had shown 
re energy in smiting the ground with the ar- 
r s he should have completely destroyed his foe 
lings 13:14-19). (17) Inhistomb. The power 
the prophet does not end with his death, for 
n in his tomb he restores the dead to life. A 
eral was going on in the cemetery which con- 
led the sepulcher of Elisha. Seeing a band of 
ibites near by, the friends of the dead man 
tily put him into the tomb of the prophet. 
5 mere touch of his hallowed remains had 
ver, for the man “ revived, and stood up on his 
t” (2 Kings 13:20, 21), B. C. about 783. 
t. Character. Elisha presents a very striking 
trast to his master, Elijah, who was a true Bed- 
n child of the desert. Elisha, on the other hand, 

; a civilized man, preferring the companionship 
men, dwelling in cities, and often in close con- 
tion with kings. Elijah was a man whose 
■sion was to accuse of sin or bring judgment 
m men because of it. Elisha, while defending 
ancient religion, comes as the healer, and so 
miracles were those of restoring to life, in- 
nsing the widow’s oil, making pure the bitter 
ers. There is tender sympathy for friends, 
rs for his country’s prospective woes. And yet 
re is firmness in maintaining the right, stern- 
s of judgment, and seeming forgetfulness of 
\ “ In spite of all the seductions to which he 
; abundantly exposed through the great con- 
iration in which he was held he retained at 
ry period of his life the true prophetic sim- 
fity and purity and contempt for worldly wealth 
l advantages ” (Ewald’s History of Israel , iv, 

*3). 

SLFSHAH (Ilcb. el-ee-shaw\ un- 

iwn), the oldest of the four sons of Javan (Gen. 
1; 1 Chron. 1:7). He seems to have given 
ne to “ the isles of Elishali,” which are de- 
ibed as exporting fabrics of purple and scarlet 
the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27:7). If the de- 
ndants of Javan peopled Greece we may expect 
ind Elishali in some province of that country. 

! circumstance of the purple suits the Pelopon- 
us; for the fish affording the purple dye were 


caught at the mouth of the Enrol.as, and the pur¬ 
ple of Laconia was very celebrated. The name 
seems kindred to Elis, which, in the wider sense, 
was applied to the whole Peloponnesus; and some 
identify Elishali with Hellas . 

ELISH'AMA (Heb, el-ee-shaw-maw\ 

God of hear ing). 

1. The son of Ammihud, and “captain ” of the 
tribe of Ephraim at the Exode (Num. 1:10; 2:18; 
7:48, 53; 10:22), B. C. 1209. Prom the genealogy 
in 1 Chron. 7:26 we find that ho was the grand¬ 
father of Joshua. 

2. The second of the nine sons of David born 
at Jerusalem, exclusive of those by Bath-sheba 
(1 Chron. 3:6), called in the parallel passages 
(2 Sam. 5:15 ; 1 Chron. 14:5) by apparently the 
more proper name Elisiiua (q. v.). 

3. The seventh of the same series of sons 
(1 Chron. 3:8 ; 14:7). According to Samuel (2 Sam. 
5:14-16) there were only eleven sons boim to David 
after his establishment in Jerusalem, and Elisliama 
is eleventh of the series, B. C. after 1000. 

4. An Israelite of the family of David, father 
of Nethaniah, and grandfather of Ishmael, who 
slew Gedaliah, the ruler appointed by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar over the people that were left in Judea 
(2 Kings 25:25 ; Jer. 41:1), B. C. before 588. 

5 . An Israelite of the tribe of Judah and son 
of Jekamiah. In the Jewish tradition preserved 
by Jerome (Qu. Hebr . on 1 Chron. 2:41) he appears 
to be identified with No. 4. 

6 . One of the two priests sent with the Levites 
by Jehoshaphat to teach the law through the 
cities of Judah (2 Chron. 17:8), B. C. after 875. 

7. A royal scribe, in whose chamber the roll of 
Jeremiah was read to him and other magnates and 
afterward deposited for a time (Jer. 36:12, 20, 21), 
B. C. about 604. 

ELISH'APHAT (Heb. el-ee-shaw- 

fawt f , God of judgment), son of Zichri. One of 
the captains of hundreds by whose aid Jehoiada, 
the priest, placed Joash on the throne of Judah 
and overthrew Athaliah, the usurper (2 Chron. 23: 
1, sq.), B. C. 836. 

ELISII'EBA (Heb. el-ee-sheh'-bah, 

God of the oath, i. e., worshiper of God), daughter 
of Amminadab and sister of Nahshon, the captain 
of the Hebrew host (Num. 2:3). She became the 
wife of Aaron, and hence the mother of the 
priestly family (Exod. 6:23), B. C. about 1210. 

ELISH'UA (Heb. i’Tii-'bN, el-ee-shoo / -ah, God 
of supplication ), one of the sons of David born at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:15 ; 1 Chron. 14:5), called 
Elishama (q. v.) in the parallel passage (1 Chron. 
3:6), B. C. after 1000. 

ELFUD (Gr .’E/Uoad, el-ee-ood', God of may esty), 
son of Achim and father of Eleazar, being the 
fifth in ascent in Christ’s paternal genealogy 
(Matt. 1:14, 15), B. C. about 200 (McC. and S., 
Cgc.). 

ELIZ'APHAN (Heb. ‘ip^tf, el-ee-tmw-fmmi', 
God of treasure). 

1. The second son of Uzziel, and chief of the 
Kohathite Levites at the Exode (Num. 3:30 ; Exod. 
6:22), B. C. 1210. He, with his elder brother, 
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Mislmcl, was directed by Moses to carry away the 
corpses of their sacrilegious cousins, Nad&b ami 
Abihu (Lev, 10:4). In Exodus and Leviticus the 
name is contracted into Ehuphao. His family 
-took part in the ceremony of bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem in the time of David (1 Chron. 15:8) 
and were represented in the revival under Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. 29:13). 

2. Son of Parnach and prince of the tribe of 
Zebulun, appointed to assist Moses in the division 
of the land of Canaan (Num. 34:26). 

ELrZUR (Heb. h ViaT 1 ?N, el-ee-tsoorGod his 
rock\ son of Shedcur and prince of the tribe of 
Reuben at the Exode (Num. 1:5 ; 2:10 ; *7:30, 35 ; 
10:18), B. C. 1210. 

EI/KANAH, or ELKA'NAH (Heb. Si^iAn, 

el-kaw-naw whom God created ), the name of sev¬ 
eral men, all apparently Levites. There is much 
difficulty and uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the various individuals who bear this name. 

1. The second son of Korah, according to Exod. 
<5:24, where his brothers are represented as being 
Assir and Abiasaph. But in 1 Chron. 6:22, 23, 
Assir, Elkanah, and Ebiasaph are mentioned in 
-the same order, not as the three sons of Korah, 
but as son, grandson, and great-grandson, re¬ 
spectively ; and this seems to be correct. 

2. Son of Shaul, or Joel, being the father of 
Amasai, and ninth in descent from Kohath, the 
son of Levi (1 Citron* 6:25, 36). 

3. Son of Ahlmoth, or Mahutb, being father of 
Zuph, or Zophai, and great-grandson of the one 
immediately preceding (1 Chron. 6:26, 35). 

4. Another Kohathite Levite, in the line of 
Homan, the singer. He was the son of Jeroham 
and father of Samuel (1 Chron. (5:27, 28, 33, 34), 
B. G about 1100, He is described (1 Sam, 1:1, 
sq.) as living at Ramathaim-zophim, in Mount, 
Ephraim, otherwise called itaruah; us having two 
wives, Hannah mid Pcnimudi. with no children by 
the former till tlio birth of Samuel in answer to 
the prayer of Hannah, Wo [earn also that he 
lived in the time of EH, the high prtest: that he 
was a pious man, going up yearly to Shiloli to 
worship and sacrifice (1:3). After the birth of 
Samuel Elkanah and Hannah continued to live at 
Ramah, and had three sons and two daughters 
(2:21). Elkanah, the Levite, is called an Ephraim- 
ite because, so far as his civil standing was con- 
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Levites being reckoned as belonging to those 
tribes in the midst of which they lived. 

5 . The father of one Asa, and head of a Levit- 
ical family resident in the “villages of the Neto- 
phathites ” (1 Chron. 9:16), B. C. long before 536. 

6 . A man of the family of Korhites, who joined 
David while he was at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:6), B. C. 
about 1002. He probably resided in the tribe of 
Benjamin, which included four Levitical cities. 
Perhaps he was the same person who was one 
of the two doorkeepers for the ark when it 
was brought to Jerusalem (15:23), B. C. about 
982. 

7. The chief officer in the household of Ahaz, 
king of Judah, slain by Zichri, the Ephraimite, 
when Pekah invaded Judah (2 Chron. 28:7), B. C. 
about 735. 


ELKOSH (Heb. el-kosh uncerl 

derivation), the birthplace of the prophet Nahi 
whence he is called “the Elkoshite” (Nab. ] 
Two Jewish traditions assign widely different 
calities to Elkosh. In the time of Jerome it 
believed to exist in a small village of Gali 
called to the present day Helcessei (or Helce 
Elcesi), which belief is more credible than the 
which identifies Elkosh with a village on 
eastern side of the Tigris, northwest of Khorsal 
This place, Alkush, is a Christian village, wl 
the tomb of the prophet is shown in the forn 
a simple plaster box of modern style. 

EI/KOSHITE. See Elkosh. 

EL'LASAR (Heb. ‘"IDVn, el-law-sawr'), a 
of Babylonia, mentioned twice in Genesis (14:1 
Ellasar was located in Southern Babylonia, 
tween Ur and Erech, on the left bank of the g 
canal Shat-en-Nil. The site of the city is : 
marked by the little mound called by the nat 
Seiikeroli. In an early period Ellasar played 
important role in Babylonia. It was the cei 
in southern Babylonia of the worship of the 
(called in Babylonian Shamash ), as Sippar wa 
northern Babylonia the chief place of the s; 
worship. The Babylonian form of the city’s n 
was Larsa, and in later times it was known to 
Greeks as Larissa. Its origin is entirely unkn 
to us, but its holy character and its relig 
leadership point to a high antiquity. About 2 
B. C. Ellasar was filling an influential plaa 
Babylonia. It had then the leadership in eouil 
Babylonia, and the kings of Larsa were at 
same time kings of Sumer mid Akkad. Of 
dynasty which then ruled m El I asm 1 we know 
names of only two kings, Kur-Ramman and 
iddiim, the latter of whom built an tmpor 
canal which connected the Shatt-en-Nil with 
river Tigris. Shortly after this time Ellasar 
conquered by an invasion from Elam, and 
Elamite king Kuchtr-Mnhug, at that time a g 
conqueror even in the West, became pnsscsse 
the city. He did not, however, reside in the 
quered city, but was there represented by his 
Eri-Aku. who is also known in the Babyloniai 
scriptions by the name of Rim-Sin. This it 
other than Arioch of Gen. 14:1. He was 1 
conquered by Hammurabi, king of Babylon, 
annexed the whole territory to the newly four 
Babylonian emnire. (See also Amraphel 
0SEDORLAOMKR,) The most important huddin 
the city scons to have been the temple of the 
called E-barra* Upon it building nml retd 
tic 11 were successively carried on by Ur-Ban 
Ihingi p3ce Ur), Sindddina, Hammurabi, Nebue 
nessznr, nnd Nnboiihlus. The mound has not 
been completely excavated, but brief exau 
lions have led to the discovery of some intere* 
tablets. Among them was found a tablet gi 
a list of square and cube roots. It is saf 
predict that Ellasar will yet yield up some 
torical material by which its brilliant the 
comparatively brief career will become km 
—R. W. R. 

ELM. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

ELMO'DAM (Gr. ’EA/z^da^, el-mo-dam '), 
of Er and father of Cosam, one of the ances 
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hriat in the private line of David (Luke 3:28). 
s not mentioned in the Old Testament. 

LNA'AM (Heb. el-nah'-am, God his 

i ht), father of Zeribai and Joshaviah, two of 
id’s distinguished warriors (1 Chron. 11:46), 
. about 1000. “ In the Septuagint the second 
■ior is said to be the son of the first, and El- 
n is given himself as a member of the guard.” 

LNA'THAN (Heb. in*K, el-naw-thawn', 
the giver). 

An inhabitant of Jerusalem, whose daughter, 
ushta, was the mother of Jehoiachin, king of 
ih (2 Kings 24:8), B. C. before 597. He was, 
aps, the same with the son of Achbor sent by 
►iakim to bring the prophet Urijah from 
)t (Jer. 26:22), and in whose presence the roll 
reremiah was read, for the preservation of 
:h he interceded with the king (Jer. 36:12, 25). 
3, 4. Three of the Israelites of position and 
srstanding sent by Ezra to invite the priests 
Levites to accompany him to Jerusalem (Ezra 
>, B, C. 457. 

LG 'HIM (Heb. plural d-odmm'; 

ilar nibN, el-o'-ah , mighty), a term Rome times 
in the ordinary sense of gods , whether true 
dse (Exod. 12:12; 35:2, 4, etc.), including Je¬ 
ll (Psa. 76:8; Exod. 18:11, etc.). Dr.W. Henry 
n (in Horn. Mag., Sept., 1898, p. 257, sq.) 
summarizes the principles regulating the use 
ilohim and Jehovah in the Old Testament: 
Jehovah represents God in his special rela- 
to the chosen people, as revealing himself to 
i, their guardian and object of their worship; 
im represents God in his relation to the world 
rge, as Creator, providential ruler in the af- 
of men, and controlling the operations of 
re. 2. Elohim is used when Gentiles speak 
*e spoken to or spoken about, unless there is 
ecific reference to Jehovah, the God of the 
en people. 3. Elohim is used when God is 
pasted with men or things, or when the sense 
ires a common rather than a proper noun.” 

LOT (Gr. e?mi, el-o-ee', for Syriac an 

imation quoted tjy our Saviour (Mark 15:34) 

he cross from Psa. 22:1, and meaning “My 
u 

'LON (Heb. IT^N, or T^N, oak) 

A Hittite, father of Bashemath (Gen. 26:34), 
dah (Gen. 36:2), wife of Esau. 

The second of the three sons of Zebulun 
. 46:14) and head of the family of Elonites 
a. 26:26). 

An Israelite of the tribe of Zebulun, and 
e for ten years (Judg. 12:11, 12). 

One of the towns in the border of the tribe 
tan (Josh. 19:43), doubtless the same with 
-beth-hanan (1 Kings 4:9). Its site has not 
identified. 

'LON-BETH-HA'NAN. The same as 
r, 4. 

'LONITE, the patronymic applied to tnc, 
endants of Elon (q. v.), the son of Zebulun. 
'LOTH (Heb. nib 1 ^ ay-loth f ), another form 
ings 9:26, etc.) of the city of Elath (q. v.). 


ELPA'AL (Heb. bl'EbN, elpah'.al, God hia 
wages), the second of the two sons of Shaharaim 
by his wife Hushim, and progenitor of a numer¬ 
ous progeny. He was a Benjamite (1 Chron. 8:11, 
12, 18). 

ELPA'LET, a contracted form (1 Chron. 14:5) 
of the name Eliphalet (q. v.). 

EL-PA'BAN (Heb. b" 1 ^ ale-paw-rawn', 
oak of Paran ), “ the one oasis which is in 
mid-desert, on the great highway across the wil¬ 
derness of Paran, known in later times as 1 Qala’ 
at Nukhl, . . . more commonly ‘ Castle Nakhl,’ 
1 Castle of the Palm * ” (Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea , 
p. 37). It was at “El-paran, which is by the wil¬ 
derness,” that Chedorlaomer halted before start¬ 
ing northward into Canaan (Gen. 14:5,6). Ishmael 
dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, after he and his 
mother were expelled through the influence of 
Sarah (21:21). 

EL'TEKEH (Heb. NprfpN, el-te-kay% God is 
its fear), a city of refuge in the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. 19:44; 21:23). “Alteku, the Eltekeh of 
Josh. 19:44, cannot be where the P. E. P. Red. 
Map (1891) makes it, at Beit-likea, far up Ajalon; 
for how could an Egyptian and Assyrian army 
have met there ? but was near Ekron, on the road 
to Egypt. Here Kh. Lezka is the only modern 
name like it” (Smith, Hist. Geog ., p. 236). 

EL'TEKON (Heb. Iprbfcjj el-te-koneGod is 
straight ), one of the towns of the tribe of Judah, 
in the mountain district (Josh. 15:59); not iden¬ 
tified. 

ELTO'LAD (Heb. "tbinb el-to-ladGod is 
generator ), one of the cities in the south of Ju¬ 
dah (Josh. 15:30) allotted to Simeon (Josh. 19:4), 
and in possession of that tribe until the time of 
David (1 Chron. 4:29); not identified. 

E'LUL, the sixth month of the ecclesiastical, 
and twelfth of the civil year of the Jews. See 
Calendar, Time. 

ELU'ZAI (Heb. ■TObN, el-oo-zah'ee, God is 
defensive), one of the Benjamite warriors who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:5), B. C. a 
little before 1000. 

EL'YMAS (GT.’^vyac^el-oo'-mas, derived from 
the Arabic Aliman , a wise man), a Jew named 
Bar-jesus, who had attached himself to the pro- 
consul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, when Paul vis¬ 
ited the island (Acts 13:6, sq.). Upon his endeav¬ 
oring to dissuade the proconsul from embracing 
the Christian faith he was struck with miraculous 
blindness by the apostle (A. D. 44). 

EL'ZABAD (Heb. "Djba, el-zaw-bawd', God 
has given). 

1. The ninth of the eleven Gadite heroes who 
joined David in the wilderness fastness of Judah 
(1 Chron. 12:12), B. C. before 1000. 

2. One of the sons of Shemaiah, the son of 
Obed-edom, the Levite. He served as a porter to 
the “ house of Jehovah ” under David (1 Chron. 
26:7), B. C. after 1000. 

EL'ZAPHAN, a contracted form (Exod. 6:22 ; 
Lev. 10:4) of the name Elizaphan (q. v.). 
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EMBALM (Heb. 050, khaw-nat ', to spice), the 
process of preserving a corpse by means of spices 
(Gen. 60:2, 3, 26). 

1. Egyptian. It is supposed that the Egyp¬ 
tians preserved the body to keep it in a fit state 
to receive the soul which once inhabited it. “ The 
soul of the dead depended for its future career 
and fortunes upon those of the body. Every ad¬ 
vance made in the process of do composition robbed 
the soul of some part of itself; its conscious¬ 
ness gradually faded until nothing was left but a 
vague and hollow form that vanished altogether 
when the corpse had entirely disappeared. Artifi¬ 
cial menus were sought to secure at will that in¬ 
corruptibility of the human larva without which 
the persistence of the soul was hut ft useless pro¬ 
longation of the death agony; and these n god 
was supposed to have discovered—Ann bis the 
jackal, lord of sepulture ” (Maspero, Dmm of Oiv 
p. 112). 

There were three methods of embalming, the 
choice of which depended upon the rank and 
wealth of the deceased person; the first is said to 



have cost about twelve hundred and fifty dollars, 
the second three hundred dollars, and the third 
extremely cheap. The process of embalming is 
thus described by Herodotus: 

“ In preparing the body according to the first 
method they oomunpnno by p.xt.ranting t.he brain 
from the nostrils with a curved iron probe, partly 
cleansing the head by these means and partly by 
pouring in certain drugs; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone they 
dr« w out the mfoetmoa +liT-mir>'b flip armrt.nvp 
Having cleansed and washed them with palm wine 
they cover them with pounded aromatics, and 
afterward, filling the cavity with powder of pure 
myrrh, cassia, and other fragrant substanees, frank¬ 
incense excepted, they sew it up again. This be¬ 
ing done they suited the body, keeping it in natron 
during seventy days, to which period they are 
strictly eon fined. When the seventy days are 
over they wash the body end wrap it up entirely 
in bauds of fine linen smeared on the outside with 
gum, which the Egyptians generally used instead 
of glue. The relations then lake away the body, 
and have a wooden case made in the form of a 
man, in which they deposit it, and when flistened 
they keep it in a room in their house, placing it 
upright against the wall. This is the most costly 
mode of embalming. 
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“For those who chose the middle kind on 
count of the expense they prepared the bod 
follows: They fill syringes with oil of cedar 
inject this into the abdomen, without makinj 
incision or removing the bowels, and taking 
that the liquid shall not escape they keep 
salt during the specified number of days, 
cedar oil is then taken out, and such is its stre 
that it brings with it the bowels and all the ii 
in a state of dissolution. The natron also 
solves the flesh, so that nothing remains but 
skin and bones. This process being over the 
store the body without any further operation. 

“ The third kind of embalming is only ado 
for the poor. In this they merely cleanse 
body by an injection of si/mwa and suit U di 
seventy days, after which it is returned to 
friends who brought it.” 

The processes of embalming, which would 
instructed them in anatomy, were not iiitrusta 
doctors; the horror was so great with which 
one was regarded who mutilated the human 
that the “poraschlto,” on whom devolved 
duty of making the necessary incisions in 
dead, became the object of univ 
execration* As soon as he hat 
ished his task the assistants 
saulted him, throwing stones at 
with such violence that he In 
run for his life. 

2. Hebrew. The embalm! 
the dead took place after the I 
tian fashion in the case of Jc 
and Jacob (Gen. 60:2, 26). It 
usual, however, among the Is 
ites, but only imitated by the 
or distinguished so far that 
anointed the bodies of their 
dead with costly oil (John 12:7 
wound them in linen with aro 
spices (John 19:30, sq.) (Wilkinson, 
Kgyptx fit £lfi, S88, Sq.; Maspcro, Dawn of 
p. 112 ; Winer, JicaIwdrtitbtteft t art. “Eiul. 
miren ”). 

In the Christian Church it was an early cust( 
honor the bodies of martyrs at least with eml 
ing; and, according to an intimation of Term 
it appears to have been generally mtopte- 
Christians in burying their dead. A piineip 
gradient was myrrh, which, with gold ami 1 
iiii-innpp va* fiiirmosed 1o have a m vs tie menni 
gold as a gift to a king, fntukilicense to n, 
ivncl myrrh to a man that must die and be hi 
This spice was used for the reason that ( 
tmns were often compelled to bury their do 
their places of worship, and the embalming \ 
tend to keep them from corruption. 

EMBROIDER (Heb. shaw-bats', 1 

terweave, Exod. 28:39), EMBROIDERER I 
raw-ham,', Exod. 36:26 ; 38:23). An e 
alent expression is used— needlework —and so 
imply that not plain sewing, but ornamental 
was intended (Exod. 26:36 ; Judg. 6:30 ; Fst 
14). In Exodus the embroiderer is contr 
with the “ cunning worKman ” (Heb. l 

shab'). The word khaw-shab' involves the id 


















EMERALD 


ENAM 


ention or designing patterns, while needlework 
rik-mww*) expresses the idea of tex- 
e as well as variegated color , 



t was in Egypt that the Israelites first learned 
art of embroidery, and it would appear that 
tain families had risen to distinction in the 
i of weaving and embroidery, especially in the 
tes of Judah and Dan (Exod. 35:30, 35 ; 1 Chron. 
0 - 

n later times the Babylonians were most noted 
ill the Asiatic nations for the weaving of cloth 


E'MIMS, R. V. Emim (Heb. ay-meem\ 

terrors ), the giant aborigines dispossessed by Moab. 
In Gen. 14:6-7, with which comp. Deut. 2:10-12, 
20-23, we find all the region east of the Jordan 
once occupied by a series of races mostly described 
as giants—the Rephaim in Bashan, the Zamzuin- 
mim dispossessed by the Ammonites (Deut. 2:20, 
21); possibly the same with the Zuzim of Gen. 
14:5, the Emim by the Moabites, and the Horiin 
by the Edomites. 

The Emim may have belonged to the aggre¬ 
gation of nations sometimes called Turanian. If 
so we may compare their name, Emim, with aima t 
(l tribe ” or “ horde,” which appears with little 
change in several languages, as the Tunguse, 
aiman ; Buriat, aimah; Mongol, aimak ; Livonian, 
aim (Smith, Bib. Diet., 2d ed., s. v. u Emim.”)— 
W. H. 

EMMAN'UEL (Gr. ’E ggavovi]X, em-man-oo- 
ale', God with us ; i. q. saviour), a name given to 
Christ by Matthew (1:23) after Isa. 7:14. Accord¬ 
ing to orthodox interpretation the name denotes 
the same as OedvOpQWog, thean'thropos , and has 
reference to the personal union of the human 
nature and the divine in Christ (Thayer-Grimm, 
Qreek-English Lex., s. v.). 

EM'MAUS (Gr. ’E fiyaovQ, em-mah-ooce ', hot 
baths), a town seven and a half miles from Jeru¬ 
salem (threescore furlongs), the scene of Christ’s 
revelation of himself after his resurrection (Luke 
24:13). Its real site is disputed, however. A 
number of places are held, by tradition and other¬ 
wise, to be the original site of Emmaus. Among 
them are Amwas, or Emmaus-Nicopolis, Kubeibet, 
Khamesa, Beit Mizzeh, Kolonieh. 

EM'MOR (Gr. ’E ggop), a Grecized form (Acts 



Amwas, One of the Sites Identified as Emmaus. 


lifferent colors, with gold threads introduced 
i the woof. The Assyrian garments are men- 
ed as an article of commerce by Ezekiel (27: 
and occur as early as the time of Joshua 
1). See Needlework, Weaving. 

IMERALD, See Mineral Kingdom. 
2MERODS. See Diseases. 


7:10) of the mme Hamor (q, v«), the father of 
Shcchem (Gen. 34:2). 

EN- (Hcb.'P?, atpi, fountain), a prefix to many 
names of places in Hebrew from there being a 
living spring in the vicinity. 

E'KAM (Heb. double fowl* 

tam), one of the cities of Judah hi the Shefdah 
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ENAN 


ENLIGHTEN 


or lowland (Josh. 15:34). From its mention with 
towns which are known to have been near Tim- 
nath this is very probably the place in the doorway 
(A. Y. “ an open place ”) of which Tamar sat 
before her interview with her father-in-law (Gen. 
38:14). 

E'NAN (Heb. ay-nawn ', having eyes), the 
father of Ahhn, who was ** prince " of the tribe 
of NaphtaU at the time of the numbering of Israel 
in the desert of Sinai (Nuiit. 1:15; 2:29; 7:78, 
83 ; 10:27), B. 0. 1210. 

ENCAMPMENT. See Camp. 

ENCHANTER (Deut. 18:10), ENCHANT¬ 
ERS (Jer. 27:9). See Magic. 

ENCHANTMENT, the rendering in the A. 
V. of several Hebrew words : 

1. Law-Urn' (Heb. ; or le-haw-teem', Heb. 
tmnb, Exod. 7:11, 22; 8:7), secret arts, such as 
imposed on the credulity of Pharaoh. See SI agio. 

2. LeM-aw-sheem' (Heb. whispers) is 

mentioned in Eccles. 10:11, and is a word especially 
used in the charming of serpents (Jer. 8:17, ren¬ 
dered “charmed”). 

3. JVaw-khash' (Heb. to Mss), the auguries 
sought by Baalim (Num. 24:1), supposed to allude 
generally to ophiomancy (divination by serpents). 

4. Kheh'-ber (Heb. society, spell, Isa. 47: 
9, 12), binding by incantations, and means gener¬ 
ally the process of acquiring power over a disbud 
object or person. 

These methods of imposture were forbidden in 
Scripture (Lev. 19:2(3; Ian. 47:9, etc.), but to 
eradicate the tendenev seemed almost impossible 
(2 Kings 17:17; 2 Chron. H3;G) and it. still flourished 
in the Christian era (Acts 13:6, 8; 8:8-11 ; Gal* 
5:20 ; Rev. 9:21). See Magic. 

END OP THE WORLD. See Eschatology. 

ENDAMAGE. See Glossary. 

EN'-DOR (Heb. ane-dore', fountain 

of Dor), a town about four miles from the foot of 
Mount Tabor. At present a “ wretched hamlet ” 
on the north shoulder of Little Hermon. The nu¬ 
merous caves in the hillsides suggest a fit dwell¬ 
ing place for such persons as the witch to whom 
Saul (q. v.) resorted (1 Sam. 28:7). See also Josh, 
n-ll • Psa 83:10. 

E'NEAS. See .Eneas. 

EN-EG'LAIM (Heb. ane eg-lahf- 

yim* fountain of two calve#), u place mentioned by 
Ezekiel (47; 10) in the vision of holy waters, hut 
which has not been found. Jerome says, “ Migal- 
Hm is at the beginning of the Dead Sea, where 
the Jordan enters it*” ami from this statement it 
has been conjectured that it is to be found in Ain 
el-Feshkhah , aspring at the north end of the coast. 

EN-GAN'NIM (Heb. tTM ane gan - 
neemfountain of gardens). 

1. A dty In Issnclutr (Josh. 19:21 ; “ Anem,” 
1 Chron* (1:73) allotted to the Levites (Josh. 21: 
29), fifteen miles S. of Mount Tabor ; the scene of 
Ahazialds escape from Jehu (2 Kings 9:27, “gar¬ 


den house”); identified with modern Jenin 
large town of four thousand inhabitants. 

2. A town in Judah (Josh. 15:34); location 
known. 

EN-GE'DI (Heb. ‘HS V?, ane geh'-dee, fo 
tain of the kid). 

1, A town, called also the city of palm ti 
(Gen. 14:7; 2 Chron. 20:2). It was situated at 
thirty miles S. E. from Jerusalem, on the e 
of the wilderness and on the west shore of 
Dead Sea. It is full of rocks and caves (1 S 
23:29 ; Ezek. 47:10). The source of the foum 
from which it derives its name is on the me 
tain side about six hundred feet above the sea 

It is called now ’Ain Jidy {spring of the l 
Smith {Hist. Geog ., p. 269, s. q.) describes it i 
place of wonderful fertility, as most suit able 
refuge, though with insignificant caves. Norn 
them was large enough to have been the seen- 
.such a story as 1 Sam. 24. The stronghold; 
David (23:29 ; 24:22) must have lain by the wa 
and the cave is described below them. 

It was immediately after an assault upon 
“ Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar,” 1 
the five Mesopotamian kings were attacked by 
rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. 14:7 ; co 
2 Chron. 20:2). Saul was told that David wa 
the “ wilderness of En-gedi; ” and he took “ tl 
thousand men and went to seek David and his l 
upon the rocks of the wild goals ” (1 Sam. 24:1 
At a later period En-gedi was the gathering p 
of the Moabites and Ammonites who went 
against Jerusalem uiul fell in the valley of B 
nfiah (2 Chron. 2fJ:2) r The vineyards of En-j 
were celebrated by Solomon (Cant, 1:14), its 
sam by Josephus, and its palms by Pliny. 

2. The “ wilderness of En-gedi ” (1 Sam. 2 
is doubtless the wild region west of the Dead ! 
which must be traveled to reach its shores. 

ENGINE, a term applied in Scripture ex 
sively to military affairs. See Armor; Gloss. 

ENGRAVE (Heb. Hrs, paw-thakhf , to oj 
to carve or grave on wood, gems, or stone; as 
khaw-rawsh'{ Heb.UHl, Exod. 28:11; 35:35; 38: 
See Handicrafts Jewbuyry 

EN-HAD'DAH (Heb. TiTH y?, ane k> 
date*), n city on the border of Is each a r (J 
10:21); according to K no be I cither the place 
Gil boa called Jndeideh, or else licit Lad, near 
boa. 

EN-HAK'KORE (Heb. 
ko-raf, fountain, of the m>r), a spring w 
burst forth at the cry of Samson (Judg. Ifi: 
It has been identified with Ayun Kara, near 
reah. 

EN-HA'ZOR (Heb. TiltH V?, ane k) 
hove*, fountain of a village), one of the fei 
cities hi the inheritance of Naphta!!, distinct f 
Hazov (Josh. 19:37). It has not yet been v 
tified. 

ENLARGE. See Glossary. 

ENLIGHTEN (Heb. ‘TIN, ore , illumina 
in every sense) means to give evidence of ret 
ing strength (1 Sam. 14:27, 29; Job 33:30). 







EN-MISHPAT 


ENSIGN 


Figurative. It is used in this sense in Psa. 
28 (Heb. naw-gtih'\ and in Eph. 1:18; 
b. 6:4 (Gr. fpiortfa, fo-tid'-zo). 
EN-MISH'PAT (Heb. V?, ane mish- 

wl', fountain of judgment ), the earlier name 
sn. 14:7) for Kadesh (q. v.). 

ENMITY (Heb. ay-haw'; Gr. 

i'-thrah\ deep-rooted hatred, irreconcilable hos- 
ty. God established perpetual enmity, not only 
.ween the serpent and the woman, but also be- 
len the human and the serpent race (Gen. 3:15). 
endship with the world (i. e., the corrupt part 
it) is declared to be “ enmity with God ” (James 
), as being at variance with his plans for the 
(motion of righteousness (see 1 John 2:15, 16); 
also the carnal mind is enmity against God 
>m. 8:7, 8), opposed to his nature and will. The 
emonial law is called “enmity” (Eph, 2:15, 16), 
tbably to the hostility between Jew and Gentile, 
i to Judaical limitations and antagonisms, and 
re especially the alienation of both Jew and 
ntile from God. 

E'NOCH (Heb. khan-oke ', initiated 5, the 

ne of two men, two others having their name 
en as Hanoch (q. v.). 

L. The eldest son of Cain, who called the city 
ich he built after his name (Gen. 4:17, 18). 

!. The son of Jared (Gen. 5:18) and father of 
thuselah (5:21, sq.; Luke 3:37). After the birth 
Methuselah, in his sixty-fifth year, he lived three 
idred years. From his name, “ the Inaugura- 
Ewald {History of Israel , i, p. 266) con- 
des that he “was a good spirit, who was in- 
:ed on any new or difficult undertaking; ” 
I, from the period of three hundred and sixty- 
; years assigned to his life, that “ he became 
god of the new year.” Though this conjecture 
very little probability the number may have 
n not without influence on the later traditions 
ch assigned to Enoch the discovery of the 
:nce of astronomy (McC. and S., Oyc.). After 
birth of Methuselah it is said (Gen. 5:22-24) 
t Enoch “ walked with God three hundred 
rs, and was not; for God took him.” As a 
ard of his sanctity he was transported into 
ven without dying, and thus the doctrine of 
nortality was plainly taught under the old dis- 
sation. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (11:5) 
spring and issue of Enoch’s life are clearly 
^ked. Jude (vers. 14, 15) quotes from a proph- 
of Enoch, but whether he derived his quota- 
t from tradition or from writing is uncertain, 
i voice of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost 
nimous in regarding Enoch and Elijah as “ the 
witnesses ” (Rev. 11:3). 

. The first city mentioned in Scripture (Gen. 
7), built by Cain, east of Eden and in the land 
*fod. 

3'NOS (Heb. en-dhsh ', a man\ the son of 

l and grandson of Adam (Gen. 5:6-11; Luke 
3). He lived nine hundred and five years, and 
emarkable on account of a singular expression 
1 respecting him in Gen. 4:26, “Then began men 
all upon the name of the Lord.” Two explana- 
ls are given of this passage. One is the mar- 
( 22 ) 


ginal reading, “ Then began men to call them¬ 
selves by the name of the Lord,” in order, it would 
seem, to distinguish themselves from those who 
were already idolaters and were termed children 
of men; the other, “ Then men profanely called 
on the name of the Lord,” intimating that at that 
period idolatry began to be practiced among men 
(McC. and S., Cyc .). In 1 Chron. 1:1 the name is 
Anglicized Enosh. 

E'NOSH, a more correct way of Anglicizing 
(1 Chron. 1:1) the name Enos (q. v.). 

“ ENQUIRE OF THE LORD ” is a phrase 
often met with in early Scripture history. Re- 
bekah is represented as going “to enquire of the 
Lord ” (Gen. 25:22). During Jethro’s visit to 
Moses we find the lawgiver vindicating his judicial 
office in these words, “ Because the people come 
unto me to enquire of the Lord,” etc. (Exod. 18: 
15, 16). In the tribal war against the Benjamites 
“ the children of Israel enquired diligently of the 
Lord” (Judg. 20:27). We read also of this being 
done in the times of Saul, David, and Samuel 
(1 Sam. 9:9 ; 10:22 ; 2 Sam. 2:1 ; 5:19, 23 ; 1 Chron. 
14:10, 14). This longing of humanity for some 
material representation of divine direction and 
decision was responded to by Jehovah, who in 
different ways made known his counsel and guid¬ 
ance to those who “ enquired ” of him. This was 
done through the pillar of cloud, the shechinah, 
the urim and the thummim, and prophecy. 

EN-RIM'MON (Heb. Wm- 

mone ', fountain of a pomegranate\ a place occu¬ 
pied by the descendants of Judah after the exile 
(Neh. 11:29), apparently the same with “Ain and 
Rimmon” (Josh. 15:32). It seems probable that 
they were so close together that in the course of 
time they grew into one. 

EN-RO'GEL (Heb. "bih ane ro-gale ', 
fountain of the treadevs ), the “foot fountain,” 
also called the “ fullers’ fountain.” Here the full¬ 
ers cleansed their garments by treading them in 
the water of the spring (Joel 15:7; 18:16; 2 Sam. 
17:17 ; 1 Kings 1:9). Thomson speaks of this 
as the well of Job, “ Bir Eyub,” or the well of 
Jeremiah, and just below the junction of the val¬ 
ley of Hinnom and that of Jeboshaphat, about 
five hundred and fifty feet lower than the top of 
Mount Zion. “ But it has been proved to be the 
spring called by the natives ‘ the mother of steps * 
and by Christians the Virgin’s Well ” (Harper, 
Bible and Mod. His.), Conder (_ Palestine , p. 26) 
identifies En-rogel with the Virgin’s Well, and 
thinks it the same as Bethesda. 

ENSAMPLE. See Example. 
EN-SHE'MESH (Heb. UittU) ‘pjfr, ane sheld- 
mesh , fountain of the sun\ a landmark between 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 15:7; 18:17), east of 
the Mount of Olives; said to be the only spring 
on the way to Jericho, now called Ain-Haud y or 
“well of the apostles.” 

ENSIGN, the rendering of three Hebrew 
words, also translated Banner and Standard. 
“ The distinction between these three Hebrew 
terms is sufficiently marked by their respective 
uses. Neither of them, however, expresses the 
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ENSIGKN 


EPAPHRAS 



idea which ‘standard’ conveys to our minds, viz., 
& flag. The standards in use among the Hebrews 
probably resembled those of the Egyptians and 


Egyptian Standards, 


Assyrians—a figure or device of some kind ele¬ 
vated on a pole, (1) JSface (Heb. PJ?). The no¬ 
tices of the nace or ‘ensign’ are most frequent; 
it consisted of some well-understood signal which 
was exhibited on the top of a pole from a bare 
mountain top (Isa. 13:2; 18:3). What the nature 


Figurative. “ It was customary to give 
defeated party a banner as a token of protectic 
and it was regarded as the surest pledge of fid 
ity. God’s lifting or setting up an ensign (Ii 
11:12) is a most expressive figure, and imports 
pecuUrtr presence, protection, and aid in leadi 
and directing his people in the execution of ] 
righteous will, and giving them comfort and pe£ 
in his service” (McC. & S., Cyc., s. v.). See Gli 
sary. 

ENSUE. See Glossary. 
EN-TAP'PUAH (Heb. fflS® T?, ane '■< 
poo'-akh, fountain of Tappuach), a spring nt 
the city of Tappuah (q. v.), put for that place 
Josh. 17:7 (comp. v. 8). 

ENTREAT. See Glossary. 

ENVY (Heb. kin-aw f ; Gr. 0 Qov 

flhan'-oi) is (1) that discontented and mortif 
feeling which arises in the sellish heart in view 
the superiority of another, nearly tantamount 
jealousy (Psa. 37:1; 73:3; Prov. 24:1, 19; Pi 
1:15, etc.). (2) That malignant passion which s< 
in another qualities which it covets and ha 
their possessor (Prov. 27:4; Matt. 27:18; Kc 
1:29, etc.). 

Jdnvying is ill will, malice, spite (James 3:1 
It is accompanied by every “ evil work ” (v. 1 
It always desires and often strives to degrt 
others, not so much because it aspires after ele 


of the signal was we have no means of stating. 
The important point to he observed is thru the 
naee was im occasional signal and not a military 

standard. (2) The term deh'-gd (Heb, ^£ 3 ) ia 
used to describe the standards which were given 
to each of the four divisions of the Israelite army 
at the time of the Exodus (Num. 1:62; 2:2, sq.; 
10:14 , sq ,). The charucter of the IIebrow tnl 1 ituvy 
standards is quite a matter of conjecture; they 
probably resembled the Egyptian, which consisted 
of a sacred emblem, such as an animal, a boat, or the 
king’s ivnme ” (Smith, Bib. Diet s. v.), (3) Oth 

(Heb. the standard of each tribe (Num, 2:2, 

sq.), different from the deh'-gel } the banner of 
three tribes together. 


tion as because it delights in obscuring those r 
are more deserving. It is one of the most odi 
and detestable of vices. 

EPJEN'ETUS (Gr. ’ETradverof, ep-a'hee-' 
os, praised), a Christian at Rome, greeted by 
Paul in Rom. 16:5 and designated as his belo 
and the first fruit of Asia unto Christ. 

EP'APHRAS (Gr/Eipt 
ably a contraction of EpaphrodUus), an emirs 
teacher in the Church at Colossdenominated 
Paul “ his dear fellow-servant ” and “ a faitl 
minister of Christ” (Col. 1:7 ; 4:12), A. D. 62. 
has been inferred from Col. 1:7 (“As ye also lear 
of Epaphras ”) that he was the founder of 
Colossian Church. Lardner thinks that the 
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UPAPHRODITUS 


EPHESUS 


’ession respecting Epaphras in Col. 4:12, 6 ef 
iGiv (one of you), is quite inconsistent with the 
ipposition of his being the founder of the Church 
nee the same phrase is applied to Onesimus, a 
cent convert. The words are probably intended 
identify these individuals as fellow-townsmen 
1 the Colossians. He was at this time with Paul 
Rome, and is afterward mentioned in the 
pistle to Philemon (ver. 23), where Paul calls him 
my fellow-prisoner .” The martyrologies make 
paphras to have been the first bishop of Colossm 
id to have suffered martyrdom there. 
EPAPHRODPTUS (Gr. ’Ett afpodtrog, ep-af- 
belonging to Aphrodite , or Venus), a 
essenger of the church of Philippi to the apostle 
aul during his imprisonment nt Rome, intrusted 
ith their contributions for his support (Phil, 2: 
>; 4:18). Paul seems to have held him in high 
ipreciation, calling him his brother, companion 
labor, and fellow-soldier. While in Rome he 


3. One of the sons of Jahdai, probably a de¬ 
scendant of one of the sons of the foregoing 
(1 Chron. 2:47). 

EPHAH (Heb. WW, ay-faw '), a measure for 
grain. See Metrology, II. 

E'PHAI (Heb. ‘'P'W, o-fcih'ee , birdlike), a Ne- 
tophathite, whose sons were among the 11 captains 
of the forces ” left in Judah after the deportation 
to Babylon, and who submitted themselves to 
Gedaliali, the Babylonian governor (Jer. 40:8). 
They warned Gedaliah of the plots against him, 
but were disbelieved by him (vers. 13-16), and 
probably were massacred with him by Ishmael 
(41:2, 3), B. C. 588. 

E'PHER, (Heb. ‘"IS-j ay'-fer, gazelle). 

1. The second named of the sons of Midian (Gen. 
25:4; 1 Chron. 1:33), Abraham’s son by Keturah. 

2. An Israelite of the tribe of Judah, apparently 



Temple of Diana at Ephesus (restoration). 

mtracted a dangerous illness, brought on by his 
mistering to the apostle (2:30). On his return to 
hilippi he was the bearer of the epistle to the 
hurch there. Grotius and some other critics 
mjecture that Epaphroditus was the same as 
■paphras mentioned in the Epistle to the Colos- 
ans. But though the latter name may be a 
mtraction of the former the fact that Epaphras 
as most probably in prison at the time sufficiently 
arks the distinction of the persons (Kitto). 

E'PHAH (Heb. i-EP;?, ay-faw ', gloom). 

1, The first named of the five sons of Midian 
len. 25:4; 1 Chron. 1:33). His descendants 
►rmed one of the tribes of the desert connected 
ith the Midianites, Shebaites, and Ishmaelites 
sa. 60:6, 7), and had its seat on the east coast of 
le Elanitic Gulf. 

2. A concubine of Caleb, the son of Hezron, of 
ie tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:46). 


of the family of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh 
(1 Chron. 4:1*7). 

3. The head of one of the families of Manasseh 
east, who were carried away by Tilgath-pilneser 
(1 Chron. 5:21-26), B. C. before 727. 

E'PHES-DAM'MIM (Heb. t>BN, eh'- 
fes dam-mtem', boundary of blood, 1 Sam, 17; 1), 
called Fas-diuumim (l Chron. 11:13). The sangui¬ 
nary contests between Israel and the Philistines 
gave it Its mi mo. Tl ie me dern Rei t Pasod {“ li cm m 
of bleeding ”). 

EPHESIANS. See Ephesus. 
EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO. See Bible, 
Books op. 

EPHESUS (Gr. tf'-esos), the capital 

of proconsular Asia, and an opulent city cm the 
western coast of Asia Minor, located on the banka 
of the Cayster and about forty miles S. E. of 
Smyrna. Its harbor was ample. 

1. History. It was colonized as early as the 
11th century B. C. by Androclus, the son of the 
Athenian king, Codrus. The Persians, Macedo¬ 
nians, and the Romans each put, it tinder subjec¬ 
tion. In 262 A. D, it was destroyed by the Goths, 
and afterward never rose to its former glory. 

2, Religion. The Ephesians worshiped the 
Asiatic goddess Diana (see Gobs, False), whose 
temple, one of the seven wonders of the world, 
made the city famous. The people, after the temple 
was destroyed by fire (B. C. 356),immediately rebuilt 
it. It is said that some of the magnificent columns 
are incorporated in the Church of St. Sophia. 

There were many Jews in the city who were 
more or less influenced by Christianity (Acts 2:9; 
6:9). Timothy was the bishop of the Church 
founded by St. Paul. To this Church Paul ad- 
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dressed one of his epistles. According to Eusebius 
St John spent his InsL years in Ephesus. John 
opposed the doctrines of Nee tori us, and Paul op¬ 
posed the idolatry of those who made or worshiped 
shrines or practiced magic {19:13, sq,). Mis opposi¬ 
tion resulted in a serious riot. 

Several important councils were held in Ephe¬ 
sus, among which was the third ecumenical coun¬ 
cil (June 22—August 31, A. I). 431). A small 
Turkish town to-day represent# the once noted 
city, which is called Ayasaluh . 

EPH'LAL (Heb. %D«, ef-lawl', judge), the 
son of Zabad, a descendant of Judah of the lineage 
of Sheshan (1 Chron. 2:37). 

E'PHOD (Heb. ay-fode', an ephod ), the 

father of Hanniel, the prince of the tribe of Ma- 
nasaoh, who was one of those appointed to divide 
the land among the tribes of Israel (Num. 34:23), 
B. 0. before 1170. 

EPHOD (Heb. ay-fode', a girdle), the 

official garment prescribed for the high priest 
(q. v.), but afterward worn by ordinary priests 
(1 Sam. 22:18). Samuel wore a garment of this 
sort even when a hoy (2:18) because He was set 
apart to a lifelong service before the Lord. David 
was girded with a white epltod when lie brought 
the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:14). Attention is 
called to some much disputed instances of the use 
of the term ephod : 

1. In Isaiah (30:22) the Hebrew is rendered 
“the ornament of thy molten images of gold.” 
Here it is evident that the word does not imply 
the image itself, but a part of it, answering to 
“ covering ” in the same verso. 

2. Gideon’s ephod. In Judg. 8:27 is the follow¬ 
ing : “ And Gideon made nn ephod, anti put it in 
his city, even in Ophiuli/* etc. Some, and among 
them EwaW, think that this was mi image set up 
for worship. E tv aid calls if (llhL of Israel, il, 
p, 888) a “ gilded household god, which, doubt¬ 
less only in compliance with the custom of the 
time, he is said Lo have made out of the gold 
taken in the spoil, which was voluntarily cast into 
a general's mantle spread out to receive it. , . * 
t* y, j a* least Jehovah whom he and Iiis followers 
worshiped in this image.” According to Robert¬ 
son (Early Religion- of Israel, pp. 230-239), the 
ephod was not an image representing the national 
God of Israel, but “ the dress of the priest; and 

the guidance of the people the superstition of the 
time may have supposed that from such a mag¬ 
nificent ephod, kept by a man like Gideon, who 
still desired that Jehovah should directlv rule 
over Israel (8:23), guidance would be given in 
case# of difficulty.” 

3. Mkah’a ephod. Tu the story of Mieith we 
read (Judg. chaps, 17, 18) that “ the man Mtenh 
had an house of gods, and made an ephod, and 
ternphim, and consecrated one of his sous, who 
became ins priest.” Here also the ephod probably 
is nothing else than the priest’s dress; and for 
the want of a better priest Mleah set apart his son 
to wear the ephod and perform tho priestly func¬ 
tions. 

EPH'PHATHA (Gr. k^add, ef-fath -ah', be 


thou opened), i. e., receive power of hearing, t 
ears of the deaf and the eyes of the blind bei 
considered as closed (Mark 7:34). 

E'FHRAIM (Heb. ef-rah'-yim, frn 

ful), the second son of Joseph by Asenath, t 
daughter of Poti-pherah (Gen. 46:20), born duri 
the seven years of plenty, B. C. about 1650. 

1. Personal History. The first incident 
Ephraim’s history is the blessing of his grai 
father, Jacob. Contrary to the intention of Jose 
Ephraim was preferred to Manasseh by Jacob, a 
upon him was conferred the birthright blessi 
(Gen. 48:17-19). Before Joseph’s death Ephrair 
family had reached the third generation (50:2 
and it may have been about this time that t 
affray mentioned in 1 Chron. 7:21 occurred, wh 
some of his sons were killed and when Ephra 
named a son Beriah to perpetuate the memory 
the disaster which had fallen on his house. 

2. The Tribe of Ephraim. (1) Numbe 
At the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 1:1 
33 ; 2:19) its numbers were forty thousand five hi 
dred, ranking tenth, and had decreased to thir 
two thousand five hundred at the second cens 
ranking eleventh. (2) Position, During the mai 
through the wilderness the position of the sons 
Joseph and Benjamin was on the west of the tab 
nacle (Num. 2:18-24), and the prince of Ephra 
was Elishama, the son of Ammihud (1:10). Acco 
ing to rabbinical authority the standard of Ephra 
was a golden flag, on which the head of a c 
was depicted. The representative of Ephra 
among the spies was the great hero, “ Oshea, 1 
son of Nun,” whose name was changed by Mo. 
to the more distinguished form (Joshua) in wh 
it is familiar to us. (3) Territory. The born 
avies of Ephraim are given in Josh. 16 (cor 
1 Chron. 7:28, 29). We are not able to trace t 
boundary line very exactly. But Ephraim occup 
the very center of Palestine, embracing an a : 
about forty miles in length from east to west $ 
from six to-twenty-five in breadth from north 
south. It extended from the Mediterranean 
the Jordan, having on the north the half tribe 
Manasseh and on the south Benjamin and I 
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The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh were not 
first contented with the size of their allotted p 
tions, and were told by Joshua to go boldly e 
expel the inhabitants of the adjacent mountain £ 

(4) Subsequent history, “ The tabernacle was 
up in Ephraim at Shiloh” (Josh. 18:1), By t 
circumstance the influence of the tribe was 
and we find it bearing itself hnnght 
We have an example of this in their remonstrui 
to Gideon after his first victory, which that leai 
deemed prudent to pacify by a flattering an^ 
(Judg. 7:24, 25; 8:1-3)- With Jepliiluih they w 
still more incensed because, ns they said, he 1 
not solicited their aid. Jephthah boldly attacl 
and defeated them (12:1—6), At first the Ephra 
ites did not submit to the authority of Da 
(2 Sum, 2:6, 9), and though, after lho death 
Ish-boshctU, a largo body of them went to Heb 
to join David and that monarch could speak 
Ephraim as the strength of hia head, yet 
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alousy against Judah sometimes broke out 
Ghron. 12:80; Psa. 00:7; 2Snm. 19:40-43), David 
td his ruler in Ephraim (1 Chron. 27:20) and 8ol- 
oon his commissariat officer (1 Kings 4:0- Still 
e spirit and weight of the tribe were ao great 
at llehohouni found it necessary to repair to 
ice hem, a city within its borders, for his in- 
gnration (1 Kings 12:1), And then, on his 
olish refusal of their demands, the ten tribes 
volUd, and established a different mode of 
nship {oh, 12). After this Ephraim was the 
tin support of the northern kingdom, which 
me to be designoted by its name, and the reunion 
which with Judah was the hope of the prophets 
the fulfillment of Israel's glory (Isa, 7:2; 11:1$; 
;ek, 37:15-22), After the captivity “children 
Ephraim n dwelt in Jerusalem ft Chrom 9:3; 
top, Neb* 11), 

E'PHRAIM, CITY OF. In. the wilderness 
is the town mentioned (John 11:54), It lay 
rthcast of Jerusalem. Christ found refuge there 
ien threatened with violence by the priests in 
nsequencc of raising Lazarus from the dead, 
entitled as ei Taigibeh. 

E'PHRAIM, GATE OF. This was one of 

j gates of Jerusalem, on the north side of the 
y (2 Kings 14:1$; 2 Chron. 25:23). 
E'PHRAIM, MOUNT OF, called also by 
ier names, os “mountains of Israel 11 (Josh. 


'21) and ** mountains of Samaria “ (Jer. 31:5, ft; 
aos 3:9), Joshua’s burial ulnce was among 


3:9), Joshua’s burial place _ 0 

mg mountains, at TimrnithJicrcfl, on the north 
o of the hill Gansh (Judg, 2:9). The earliest 
ne given id the central range of mountains in 
nnrin Was Mount Ephraim, just as the whole 
da land of Judah was called Mount Judah, 
E'PHRAIM, WOOD OF. When David’s 
ny had advanced into the field against Israel 
use who followed Absalom) a battle was fought 
i the wood of Ephraim*’ (2 Hrtm, 18:0). All 
! circumstances coimcctetl with the battle Indi- 
e that it took place east of Jordan: Absalom 
l encamped in Gilead, and it is not stated that 
had reorossed the Jordan; verse 3 (“that thou 
:cor us out of the city”) presupposes that the 
tie took place near Muhnnnim; mud after the 
tory the army returned to Mahanaim. 
3THRAIMITE, a descendant of the patri- 
li Ephraim (Josh. 16:10; Judg, 12:4, 5, 6); 
> rendered E m i it at i 1 i t e (cj . v.). Tl ie n a rmt i ve 
I edges seems to in Jicjuo that the EphraimitoB 
1 u peculiar accent., or patois, similar to that 
eh in later times caused “ the speech "of the 
ileuna to betray them at Jerusalem (Matt 
73). 1 

h PHRAIN (Heb. p 1 ""®-?, ef-ronef, a city of 
ml, which with its dependent hamlets Abijah 
the army of Judah captured from Jeroboam 
’hron. 1+3:19). C. Y. Ihtnmer and others iden- 
Ephron or Ephrain both with Ophrah cf Ben- 
ihi, which, it is conjectured, was situated near 
u Taiyibeh, to the east of Beth-cl, and with the 
of Ephraim (Keif Com., in loc.J. 

3PH'RAT AH, or EPR'RATH (Heb. 
m e f- raw '-thaw y fruitfulness , fruitful). 

. The second wife of Caleb, the son of Ezron, 
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mother of Bur (1 Chron. 2:19) nml grand mother of 
Caleb, the spy (ver. GO; 4:4), B. C. probably 1200. 

2. The ancient name of Dot h ichem in Judah 
(Gen, 35:16, 19; 48:7), both which passages dis¬ 
tinctly prove that it was called Ephmiii or Ephra- 
rah in Jacob’s time. The moaning of the passage, 
“U we heard of it at 13piiruth " (Pan. 132:6), is 
much disputed. The most obvious reference is 
to Beih-lehem , which is elsewhere known by that 
name. 

EPH'RATHITE (Heb. •'nhBS, tfrmelhee'f 

1. An inhabitant of Bethlehem (Ruth 1:2}. 

2. An Ephraimifo (l Sam. 1:1; 1 Kings 11:26). 

E'PHRON (Heb. yi^, ef-rone perhaps 
fawnlike ). 

1. The sou of Zahar, a Ilittile; the owner of a 
field which lay facing Mam re, or Hebron, and of 
the cave contained therein, which Abraham bought 
from him for four hundred shekels of .silver (Gen. 
23:8-17; 25:9; 49:29, 30; 00:13), 1). C, perhaps 
about 2200. By Josephus (AnL, i, 14) the name 
is Ephraim, and the purchase money forty shekels. 

2. A mountain the “cities ” of which formed 
ono of the landmarks on the north boundary of 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15:9). It was probably 
the steep and lofty mountain ridge on the west 
side of the Terebinth valley (Wady Beit Banina). 

EPICCfRE'ANS, THE, (Gr. 'EwiKotpe^ ep- 
ee~koQ f ~ri-o#) y derived their mime from Epicurus 
(342-271 B. C,}, n philosopher of Attic descent, 
whose “Garden” at Athens rivaled in popularity 
tlie il Porch ” and the “ Academy,” Tlte doctrines 
of Epicurus found wide acceptance in Asia Minor 
and Alexandria, and they gained a brilliant advo¬ 
cate at Home in Lucretius (95-50 B. G). The 
object of Epicurus was to hi id hi philosophy a 
practical guide to happiness. True pleasure and 
not absolute truth was the end at which be aimed; 
experience and not reason the test on which ho 
relied. It is obvious that a system thus framed 
would degenerate by a natural descent into mere 
materialism; and in this form Epicurism was the 
popular philosophy nt the beginning of the I'-hris- 
tistn era (comp. Ding., L. .v, 5, 9), When St. Paul 
addressed "Epicureans and Stoics” (Acts 17:KS) 
at Athens the philosophy of life was practically 
reduced to the teaching of those two antagonistic 
schools (Smith). 

EPISTLE (Gr. t-iaro7Jj, tpus-tolnf, a written 
message), the term employed to designate twenty- 
one out of twenty-seven of the writings of tho 
New Testament, while Luke and the Acts are 
both prefaced by an epistle to Theophihis, n friend 
of the evangelist. They arc known as Pant's 
Epfoties and the Catholic or General Epistles. 

1. Paul's Epistles number fourteen (If we 
include Hebrews), arranged in the New Testament 
not in the order of time as to their composition, 
but rather according to the rank of the places to 
which they were sent, k is not known by whom 
they were thus arranged, ilia letters were, as a 
rule, written by rui amanuensis under Ids dicta¬ 
tion, after which he added a few words in his own 
hand at the close. The epistles to Timothy and 
Titus are called pastoral epistles, from then* being, 
pastoral instructions from a pastor to a pastor. 









EPISTLES, SPURIOUS 
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2. The Catholic or General Epistles were 
so called because they were not addressed to any 
particular church or individual, but to Christians 
in general. Of these three were written by John, 
two by Peter, and one each by James and Jade. 
Tins divitiion is strictly accurate, for 1 Peter 
,and 2 and 3 John, although addressed to particular 
persons, have little in them that is properly local 
.and personal. See Bible, Books of. 

EPISTLES, SPURIOUS. Many of these 
,are lost, but several are extant, of which the fol¬ 
io wing are the principal: 

X. The Epi&th of Paul to the Laodicesans. Mar- 
clou received ns genuine an “ Epistle of Paul to 
the Laodicaeans,” early in the 2d century, but it is 
doubtful whether it is the one now extant in the 
Latin language. The original epistle was prob¬ 
ably it forgery founded on Col. 4:16, 11 And when 
this epistle is read among you, cause that if he 
read also In the church of the Laodieimufl, and 
■that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodiccea.” 
;Some have endeavored to identify it with a gen¬ 
uine epistle; Grotius thinks it to be the Epistle to 
the Ephesians; Theophylact that it is 1 Timothy; 
others hold it to be 1 John, Philemon, etc. 

2. Third lipintle of Paul to the Corinthians. 
Calvin, Louis Cappoll, and others think that Paul 
wroLo many other epistles besides those now 
known, basing their opinion on 1 Cor. There 
is still extant, in the .Armenian Jaugnoge, an epistle 
from the Corinthians to Paul, together with the 
.apostle’s reply. This epistle is quoted as Paul’s 
by St. Gregory the Illuminator in the 3d cen¬ 
tury. 

3. The Epistle of Peter to James is a very an¬ 
cient forgery* Grigen says that it was not to be 
reckoned among the ecclesiastical books, and that 
it was not written by Peter or any other inspired 
person. It is thought to be a forgery of some 
Ebonite in the beginning of the 2d century* 

4. The Epistles of Paul and Seneca consist of 
eight long letters from the philosopher Seuccn to 
the apostle Paul, with six from the hitter to .Seneca* 
Their antiquity is doubted. They are mentioned 
by St.. Jerome and Augustine, and are generally 
.iCjCuted as sp■ inous. 

5. The Epistle of Lmhdus to the Roman Senate, 
giving a description of the person of Christ, and 
some pretended epistles of the Virgin Mary, are 
generally rejected. See Bible. 

iGPUCH, a plant ol time Gisiinguisnea Dy some 
Tem ark able event, and from which succeeding 
years are numbered. See Era. 

EQUAL. See Glossary. 

ER (Heb. I "-, ayr, watchful). 

1. The eldest son of the patriarch Judah by 
Baiii-slnmb (daughter of Siiuah), a Canannitess 
(Gen, 38:2, 3), R. C. about 1640. 11 Er was wicked 
in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord slew him ” 
(ver. 7; Num. 20:10). It does not appear what 
ill© nature of his sin was; but, from his Cnmmn- 
itish birth on his mother’s side, it was probably 
•connected with the abominable idolatries of Ca¬ 
naan (Smith). 

2. The son of Shelah and grandson of Judah 
(1 Citron. 4:21). 

3. Tho sou of Jose and father of Ehnodnm, in 


the ancestry of Joseph, the husband of M 
(Luke 3:28). 

ERA, a period during which years are m 
bered and dates are reckoned from some bistor 
event. 

1. Jewish. The ancient Jews used sevi 
eras in their computations: 1. From Gen. ^ 
and 8:13 it appears that they reckoned from 
lives of the patriarchs or other illustrious ] 
sons; 2. From their Exode from Egypt (Et 
19:1; Num. 1:1; 33:38); 3. From the building 
the temple (1 Kings 9:10; 2 Chron. 8:1), and 
reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel; 4. Fi 
the Babylonian captivity (Ezek. 1:1; 33:21; 4( 
and the dedication of the second temple; 5. 
of the Seleucidm, during from the occupatior 
Babylon by Selemms Nicator (312 R. C.); 6. E 
the time when their princes began to reign (1 Ki 
15:1; Isa. 36:1; Jer. 1:2, 3; also Matt. 2:1; L 
1:5; 3:1); 7. Since the compilation of the Tali 
the Jews have reckoned their yeurs from the 
ation of the world, which they fix at B. C. 3*76 

2. Ancient Heathen. 1. The First Olym] 
placed in the year of the world 3228, and E 
776; 2. The taking of Troy by the Greeks,; 
of the world 2820 and B. C. 1884 ; 3. The voj 
undertaken for the possession of the golden fie 
year of the world 2700; 4. Foundation of H 
(A. U. C.), B. C. 753; n. Em of Nabonaesar, 1 
717; G* Era of Alexander the Great, or his 
victory over Darius, B* O. 330; 7. Julian ’ 
dating from the reform of the calendar by Jr 
Caesar, B. C. 45, Jan. 1; 8. Era of Diocletian, 
ing the beginning of the first Egyptian year a 
the accession of that emperor, A. D. 284, Auj 
29; 9. Among the Mohammedans, the He$ 
A. D. 622; 10. Among the modern Persians, 
Era of Yezdegird III, A. D. 632, June 16. 

3. Christian. For a long time the Christ 
had no era of their own, but followed thos 
common use in the different countries: In 
western part of the Roman empire tho Cons 
Era was used until tho 0th century after Oh 
The Era of Diocletian, called by the Christ 
the “ Em of Martyrs 1} {jKra Marty rum) bee: 
of persecutions in his reign, still used by 
Abyssimaus and Copts* The Bm of the Am 
ans, when the Armenians, at the council of Ti 
separated from the main body of the Eas 
Church by rejecting the council of Chalce 
A. i). 0D2. Xiie Era oj Constantinople, or hy 
tine Era , begins with the creation of the wi 
which it fixes at B. C. 5508. The Vulgar or Ci 
tian Era , beginning with the birth of Chris 
the ordinary count of years in the Christian c 
tries. This era was invented in the 6th centur 
Dionysius Exiguus, who supposed that Christ 
born December 25, A. D. 1, a date now univerf 
considered to be at least three years too late, 
several centuries the year was begun on Marcl 
the day of annunciation. In the 11th cen 
the Dionysian Era was-adopted by the popes, 
has since been in universal use in the Wes 
Church. See Chronology, 

E'RAN (Heb. y-rawnwatchful ), so 

Shuthelah (eldest son of Ephraim) and heac 
| the family of the Eranites (Num. 26:36). 
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E'RANITES, descendants of Eran (Nam. 
36). 

ERASMUS (Gr. "E paarog, er'-as-tos , beloved ), 
Jorinthian and one of Paul’s disciples, whose 
utations he sends from Corinth to the Church 
3,ome as those of “the chamberlain of the city ” 
mi. 16:23). The word so rendered ( oiKovoyog , 
lg. arcarius) denotes the city treasurer (or 
ward), an officer of great dignity in ancient 
ies (Josephus, Ant ,, vii, 8, 2); so that the con- 
■sion of such a man to the faith of the Gospel 
3 a proof of the wonderful success of the apos- 
s labors in that city. We find Erast us with 
ll at Ephesus as one of his attendants or dea¬ 
ls, whence he was sent along with Timothy into 
cedonia, while the apostle himself remained in 
ia (Acts 19:22). They were both with the apos- 
at Corinth when he wrote, as above, from that 
j to the Homans; at a subsequent period Eras- 
was still at Corinth (2 Tim. 4:20), which would 
m to have been the usual place of his abode. 
E'RECH (Heb. ehf-rek , length , or Moon- 

n), a city of Nimrod (Gen. 10:10) lying on the 
, bank of the Euphrates. The burying place 
the Assyrian kings. It is not said that Nimrod 
It this and other cities in the plain of Shinar, 

. that he established his power over them, which 
icates their antiquity, they having been of an- 
er and earlier period. 

3'RI (Heb. ay-ree ' watching ), the fifth 

of the patriarch Gad (Gen. 46:16) and ances- 
of the Erites (Num. 26:16). 

3'RITE, a patronymic designation (Num. 
16) of the descendants of the Gadite Eri (q. v.). 
3RR. See Glossary. 

SSA'IAS (Gr. 'llcaiag, hay-sah-ee'as), the Gre- 
id form of Isaiah, constantly used in the New 
lament. 

3'SAR-HAD'DON (Heb. ay-sar'- 

td-dohn ', gift of fire), one of the greatest mon- 
hs and most successful warriors of Assyria, 
of Sennacherib, whom he succeeded on the 
(yrian throne; reigned 681-668 B. C. The 
ne of Esar-haddon is in Assyrian Asshur-akhi- 
in, i. e., “ Asshur has given a brother; ” he was 
refore probably the second son born to Sen- 
herib, 

1. Sources of Information. Of his reign 
now have abundant historical material, from 
cli the chief events in their proper order, as 
1 as the general policy of the kingdom, may be 
dily ascertained. His chief inscriptions con- 
of a prism with more than three hundred lines 
text, now in the British Museum; several 
ken duplicates of the same; a beautiful black 
alt block; a number of small tablets now badly 
ken, and a large stone stele found at Singali, 
Northern Syria. The last named is in the 
■ r al Museum at Berlin. These texts have been 
ied and published by Budge, Harper, Schrader, 
nckler, Rogers, and others; from their work 
following sketch of his reign is made out. 

!. Coming to Throne. When Sennacherib 
1 at Nineveh Esar-haddon was in command of 
Assyrian army in Western Armenia. Though 
was not the eldest son, and therefore not le¬ 


gally his father’s successor, he was the favorite 
son, and his father had provided by will that he 
should be the next king of Assyria. He well 
knew that his succession would be contended, and 
opposed even by arms. He therefore set out for 
Nineveh by forced marches. On his way he was 
met by his brother’s army, which he promptly de¬ 
feated, and was thus able to ascend the throne 
without serious opposition. 

3. Rebuilds Babylon. The attention of 
Esar-haddon, after his ascension to the throne, was 
first directed to Babylonia. His father Sen¬ 
nacherib had attempted to end the long series of 
difficulties with Babylonia by utterly destroying 
the queenly city (see Sennacherib). This had 
been an unhappy blunder. The city was indeed 
gone, but its rebellious inhabitants still lived and 
were only embittered in their opposition to the 
Assyrian supremacy. Esar-haddon rebuilt the 
royal city in yet greater magnificence than before, 
and returned the gods and images which had been 
removed by his father. This master stroke ol 
policy knit to him the hearts of the people of 
Babylonia, and made possible a unifying of the 
empire before the beginning of further conquest 
and imperial extension. 

4. Western Campaign. In the fourth year 
of his reign Esar-haddon turned his attention to 
the west. He marched into Phoenicia and cap¬ 
tured the wealthy commercial city of Sidon and 
executed its king, Abdi-Milkuti. He built another 
city near by, peopled it with captives, and set a 
governor of Assyrian origin over it. By this move 
he designed to place in Assyrian hands the com¬ 
merce which had been controlled by the Phoeni¬ 
cians in Sidon. The plan failed at this time and 
the commerce went to Tyre, another Phoenician 
city. Though not successful in his commercial 
plans, the military results of the campaign were 
great. All Palestine submitted to him and sent 
presents. He enumerates ten kings of Cyprus and 
twelve kings of Syria and Palestine who paid trib¬ 
ute to him. Among the latter appears Manasseh, 
king of Judah. 

5. Repelling Invasions. In 678 the great 
empire was itself seriously threatened, and Esar- 
haddon was compelled to change his offensive tac¬ 
tics into defensive. He had designs upon Egypt, 
but was compelled to withdraw his troops and 
prepare to defend even Assyria itself. A vast 
horde of barbarians from southern Russia had 
crossed the Caucasus Mountains, and passed over 
the territory of Armenia. They are known to us as 
the Cimmerians, and are by many considered to be 
the people known in the Old Testament under the 
name of Gomer (Gen. 10:2). Their leader was 
Teuspa, a Mannasan chief. Esar-haddon drove 
back the invaders from Assyria and diverted them 
into Asia Minor. In reality the movement of this 
people was not an organized invasion of Assyria 
for purposes of conquest, but rather a migration 
of people seeking new homes. They settled in 
Asia Minor and there built up kingdoms which 
later became a menace to Assyria. But they gave 
no further trouble in the reign of Esar-haddon. 

6. Arabian Campaign. Immediately after 
these troubles Esar-haddon’s empire was similarly 
threatened on the south by the nomad tribes of 
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Arabia. He organized afresh his now veteran 
troops and plunged into the heart of Arabia. No 
such feat had ever before been attempted. He 
had to cross trackless wastes and waterless deserts. 
The Arabians felt secure in their almost isolated 
country, and the unconquered men of the desert 
believed they could ravage when and where 
they chose. Their funded security was madness. 
Esnrdindtlon appeared among them and drove them 
before him with savage slaughter. The march 
was phenomenal. Its results may even yet he 
considered remarkable when it is remembered 
that Turkey is not now able to control these same 
Arabs. They also, like the Cimmerians, gave no 
further trouble to Assyria. 

7. Against Egypt. With all dangers from 
the Cimmerians and the Arabians set aside, and 
with a clear course through Syria made possible 
by the reduction of Sid on mid the submission of 
all the kings and petty princes of Palestine, Esar* 
had don was now free to undertake afresh his 
campaigns against the land of Egypt. In 673 he 
invaded the land and fought a battle on the 5th 
of the month Adar. From this brief campaign no 
results of consequence were achieved. In 670 he 
again invaded Egypt, and this time with resistless 
force. The first battle was fought on the 3d day 
of Tammi ik (June-July) at Ishupri and was an As 
Syrian victory. The Assyrians pushed on into tfae 
laud and again met the Egyptians in battle on the 
1 Gib of the same month, and wore again victori¬ 
ous. The hist stand of the Egyptians was made 
on the I8th, and on the 22d Memphis fell into the 
h at id s of the Assy ria ns. T he king o f Egypt a t. 
this time was Tiriiukah, an Ethiopian in origin, 
who had been an ally of King Itezdriah, of Judah, 
in the campaign of defense against Sennacherib 
(2 Kings see art. Sen sack Kin »). Tirhokah 

tied to his old home, but his harem with ids sons 
and nephews were captured. Memphis was plun¬ 
dered and destroyed that the Egyptians might uoi 
have a place for rallying and a base of supplies. 
Without further successful resistance Esar-haddon 
marched the whole length of Egypt to the Nubian 
border, plundering, subduing, and destroying. 
From ihe temples alone he caused fifty-ii royal 
statues to lie transported to Assyria, mid magnif¬ 
icent trophies they wore. Egypt was then divided 
into twenty4wo provinces, over each of which a 
native-born Egyptian was set as ruler. These 
were, however, intended to be mere puppet in the 
bauds of the Assyrian officers who were nomi¬ 
nally under tlteir control. The chief cities hi each 
province were renamed with Assyrian words. The 
completeness of the overthrow is also signified by 
the adoption of Assyrian names by Egyptians, 
among whom Necho, king of Snis, is a conspicuous 
example. He hud hss sons provided with Assyrian 
anti not native names. After this Eanidiadduu 
adopted the title of “king of Egypt,” which no 
previous Assyrian king hud ever borne, 

8, Deatli^ He was, however, not left in un¬ 
disturbed possession of his vast kingdom. There 
were internal troubles, and further uprisings in 
Egypt which necessitated another invasion of the 
Nile country* This was his last expedition. lie 
died while engaged in it, on the 10th day of 
Mar dies wan (October* Nov ember), 668 B* 0. He 


seems to have foreseen his death, either becav 
lie was old or in ill-health, for before starting 
this journey he had a great royal assembly 
Nineveh, where he named his son Asshurbanq 
as his successor and his son Shamashshumukin 
king of Babylon, subject to Asshurbanipal. 

Esar-haddon was scarcely less famous as 
builder than as a warrior. His rebuilding 
Babylon has already been mentioned. Be&it 
this he erected a magnificent palace at Ninevi 
The site was used for a palace before his tii: 
but the new building far surpassed the old. T 
kings of Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, as well as t 
subordinate princes along the upper Euphrat 
all were forced to send to it contributions of wc 
and stone. The approaches to it were decoral 
by colossal winged bulls, and the exterior as w 
as the interior was beautifully adorned by n 
and even precious stones. He also erected te 
pies in various parts of his dominion, notably 
Accad as well as in Assyria proper. 

Esar-haddon was certainly one of the great 
kings of Assyria. The virtues and energies of ■ 
S argon ides were well represented in him. 
king of Assyria had carried so far the borders 
the empire. His legacy to his son was an m 
vided, relatively peaceful, mid almost resist! 
empire—the first power of the world. 

Literature. —Smith, George, History of ^Iss 
ia y revised by A. IE. Sayce, London, 1895; Winch 
GesckkMe Baby font ens mid Assyrians, Leipz 
1892.—R. W. R. 

E'SAU.—l. Name and Family. (Heb.lt 
ay-zmrv', Au<ry, Gen, 25;25,) Ills surname, FA* 
was given him from the red pottage (25:81))* f J 
eldest son of Isaac by Hebe kali, and twin brut 
of Jacob. 

2. Personal History. We have no nceo 
of the early life of BJsau beyond an Incident 
two connected with his birth (Gen. 25:22-5 
It, C. about 2173, As he grew* up Esau been 
tl a cunning him ter, a man of the field.” He m 
in fact, a thorough u son of the desert,” who 
lighted to roam free »£ the wind of heaven, : 

settled life. Still his father loved him, and n 
the less for the savory venison the son farough 
him (25:28). (1) Sails his birthright. Gomiuj 

one day from Lhe chase hungry and kinging 

t v _ _f i ^ p 

Z'-iw-j. iic 8!K* ■-*«■- lix a ]* L 

prayed Jacob lo share his meal with him. Ja 
set a price upon the food, even the birLhrigh 
his brother. Tins whs, indeed, a large dcnir 
for the birthright secured to its possessor im 
nities and privileges of high value—the heads 
of the tribe, both spiritual and temporal, and 
possession of the great hulk of the family jv 
mly, and carried with it the retarmrnf btesithiff (( 
27:28, 29, 36; Heb, 12:16, 17). Urged by 1 
gor, however, Esnu acceded to Jacob's denial 
secured the food, and 4 despised his bivUirig 
(G mi. 25:29-3*1). (2) Marnes. A t the age of f■ 
years Esau married two wives in close success 
These were both Canaanites, and, on aecoum 
their origin, were not acceptable to Isaac 
Rebekah. The latter was especially grieved, 
am weary,” she said (Gen. 27:46) u of my life 
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ise of the daughters of Heth.” (1) His first 
e was Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hit- 
; (36:2), called Bushematb in 2&34. (2) His 
ond wife was Aholibamnh, the daughter of 
ah, as all the accounts agree, except that in 
34, where by some error or variation of 
lies she is called Judith, the daughter of Beeri 
Hittite. (3) Esau’s third wife, taken from his 
u kindred, was DushemulU (oilierwise culled Ma- 
ath, 28:0), sister of Nebnjoili and daughter 
fshm lie] (30 : 3). (3) Loses his father’s bleasing, 
ien Isaac was grown old and fceblo he wished, 
he consciousness of approaching death, to give 
blessing to his elder son. Without regard to 
words which were spoken by God with reference 
the children before their birth, and without 
ing any notice of Esau’s frivolous barter of his 
bright and his ungodly connection with Ca- 
nites, Isaac maintained his preference for Esau, 
commanded him to hunt game and prepare him 
avory dish that he might eat and bless him. 
►ekah sought to frustrate this plan, desiring to 
ire the inheritance for Jacob. Jacob success- 
y simulated Esau and secured the desired 
*sing, but had scarcely done so when Esau re- 
led. When told that his brother had secured 
prize he cried out, “ Bless me, even mo also, 
iy father!” Urging this entreaty ngain and 
in, even with tears, Isaac at length said to 
: 11 Behold thy dwelling shall be the fatness of 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above; 
by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve 
brother : and it shall come to pass when thou 
It have the dominion, that thou shalt break 
yoke from off thy neck.” Thus deprived for- 
' of his birthright by virtue of the irrevo- 
■e blessing, Esau hated his brother and vowed 
^eance. But he said to himself,“ The days of 
irning for my father are at hand; then will I 
my brother Jacob.” When Esau heard that 
father had commanded Jacob to take a wife 
he daughters of his kinsman Laban he also re¬ 
ed to try whether by a new alliance he could 
)itiate his parents. He accordingly married 
cousin Halm lath, tlm daughter of Ishmaei (Gen. 

(4) Bemoves to Mount Sdr. Esau pmb- 
■ removed soon after t hi g to Mount Scir, still 
iuing, however, some interest in his father’s 
mrty in southern Balesiiiie. It is probable 
his own habits and the idolatrous practices 
is wives and rising family continued to excite 
even increase the auger of his parents; and 
he, consequently, considered it more prudent 
unove his household to a distance (Gen, 32:3). 
Reconciled to Jacob, Esau, was residing at 
ritScir when Jacob returned from Pad a n-a rain, 
Jacob, fearing lest Esau should desire to take 
nge for former injuries, sent messengers in 
r, if possible, to appease his wrath. In reply 
is conciliatory message Esjui came to meet him 
four hundred armed men. “Jacob was greatly 
id and distressed.” What must have been his 
rise, when they neared each other, to geo Esau 
dug with extended anus to greet and embrace 
l Esau “ fell on his neck and kissed him, and 
weprj’ Jacob hail prepared a present for 
r, which the latter at first refused to take, hut 
ward accepted. Esau’s offer to march with 


Jacob ns a guard was declined, and Esau returned 
to Mount Weir (Gen. 32:3-33:1 ft). (6) Later his¬ 
tory. It docs not appear that the two broth¬ 
ers met again until the death of their father. 
Mutual interest and fear constrained them to 
act honestly, and even generously, toward each 
other at this solemn interview. They united hi 
laying the body of Isaac in the cave of Abichpelnh 
{Gen. 35:20). Then 41 Esau took all his cattle, and 
all Ids substance, which ho hud got in the land of 
Caiumn”—such, doubtless, us Ins father, with 
Jacob’s consent, bad assigned to him—” and went 
into tlm country from the face of his brother 
Jacob" (36;ft). Esau is once more presented to 
us (36:43) in n genealogical table, in which a long 
line of illustrious descendants is referred to u Esau, 
the father of the Edomites,” 

3, Character. “ Esau, the shaggy red-haired 
huntsman, the man of the field, with Ids arrows, 
hm quiver, and his bow, coming in weary from the 
clmse, caught, as with the levity and eagerness of 
a child, by the sight of the lentil soup—* Feed me, 
I pray thee, with the 11 red, red ” pottage *—yet so 
full of generous impulse, so affectionate toward 
Ids aged father, m forgiving toward his brother, ao 
open-handed, so chivalrous: who has not at times 
felt his heart warm toward the poor, rejected 
Esau and been tempted to join with him as be 
cries with ‘a great and exceeding bittoF cry/ 

£ Bless me, even me also, 0 my father ¥ 1 In the 
Jewish history what a foreshadowing of the future! 
We may even venture to trace in the way wal’d 
chieftain of Edom the likeness of the fickle, un¬ 
certain Edomite, now allied, now hostile to the 
seed of promise. * A turbulent and unruly race, 1 
so Josephus describes the Idnmeans of his day; 

* always hovering on the verge of revolution, al¬ 
ways rejoicing in changes, roused to arms by the 
slightest motion of flattery, rushing to battle as 
if they were going to it feast 1 ” (Stanley). 

Noth. — (i) Esau a profam person* The apostle hi 
Hebrews (I2:lft) mentions Esau as a “profane per¬ 
son.” This probably moans that Esau was a sensualist, 
who. for a moment's gnUlilemion, sold bis birthright. 
He is. therefore, inurked as Hie pattern of those who 
sacrifice eternity for the pleasure of an hour. 41 The 
justice of this Judgment uppearH from considering whuc 
iho birthright was which he sold at such a price. Esau 
was, by light of birth, the fiend of the family, its 
prophet, priest, and king; and no nrnn can renonnro 
sue]i privileges, except ns a sacrifice required by (Jed, 
without despising * God; who (rave them. Put more 
than this, he was the head of the chosen family; on hlra 
devolved the blowing of Abraham, lhat l fu his seed all 
the families of the earili should be blessed ; f and, in 
despising his birthriglu. he tad. himself out of the sacred 
family* and so became u 'profam person*” (Smith, 
Ohl2cslan\6nt Jlfaturii. (2) No place for repentance. 
We do not suppose that Esau sought a change of heart 
and mind in himself, and that a careful seeking with 
tears, and yet did not rind n. place for It. What Esau 
did seek—the thing which he manifestly did labor after 
—was n change of mind in Isaac so that lie slum Id con¬ 
fer temporary bless lugs on him, which Isaac. In u de¬ 
gree, diii; but no change of mind took place In refer¬ 
ence to the spiritual blessing. 

ESCHATOLOGY, from Gr. eexaroc, es'-khal- 
os, applied to time, “ last.” Hence this is the term 
employed to designate that department of theology 
which treats of the events and realities of the last 
times, principally the second coming of Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, the final judgment, and 
the consummation of all things. Death and the 
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intermediate state do not belong strictly to this 
department, though closely related to it. 

Every form of religion that lifts attained to any 
degree of development 1ms its eschatological doc¬ 
trine, Of Christian eschatology, Lo which we con¬ 
fine our attention, it is important to observe : 

1. The Christian doctrine of the Last Times or 
Last Tilings is and must be exclusively scriptural* 
Science and philosophy can avail ns nothing here. 
Of these great things of the future wo can have 
nt present no knowledge, except from the infallible 
word of God. And we depend chiefly upon the 
predictions of Christ and his apostles. 

2. The knowledge thus given is clear only upon 
certain points of vital interest. Many mutters to 
which we may turn with eager inquiry are pur¬ 
posely left in deepest obscurity* What has been 
well named 11 the disciplinary reserve of prophecy" 
is found here in large measure. 

Thus while Christ declared plainly and more 
than once his purpose to come again to judge the 
world, and the apostles frequently reiterated his 
predictions, the time of his coining is left beyond 
all human calculation. Likewise, It is impossible 
to ascertain from the Scriptures the precise order 
of events that must precede his coming (see Matt. 
24; 25:31-45; Acts 1:*; 1 L; 2 Bet. 3:10-13, 
et nl.)* Also the resurrection of the dead is plainly 
taught; but the character of the resumption body 
U the subject of much fruitless speculation. 
Heaven and lied are to be the future and eternal 
portions respectively of the righteous and the 
wicked; but most questions of detail are left un¬ 
answered. And thus with regard to all the sep¬ 
arate topics belonging to this part of Christian 
doctrine. Thus, as has been well said, ‘ prophetic 
theology can hardly he dogmatic," 

3. The truly reverent ami proper way of deal¬ 
ing with eschatological questions 3s that which, m 
the one hand, accepts ami recognises the great 
importance of such revelations concerning the 
future as God has scon fit to give ns, and, on the 
oilier hand, refrains from the endeavor to supple¬ 
ment these revelations by fanciful conjecture or 
imagination. 

For fuller discussion see Christ, Coming op ; 
Resurrection; Judgment, Final; End of the 
World ; Heaven ; Hell; Millennium. 

Literature,—W orks on systematic theology, as 
Hodge, Systematic Theology ; Horner, St/tfom of 
Ohrhthm Doctrine ; Pope. Compendium of Chris- 
(lan Th mingy ; "V an Oosterzee, Dogmatics. The 
monographs upon separate topics are very nu¬ 
merous.—E. McC* 
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ESDRAE LON, PLAIN OF (Gr. ErfJ/w/AM, 
cf>ulray-lun\ Judith 1:8; 7:3), was that which 
united the Jordan valley with the maritime plain, 
along the Mediterranean, and separated the moun¬ 
tain ranges of Carmel and Samaria from those of 
Galilee* Its western portion was known us the 
Plain on Megiddo (q. v.), while its eastern slope 
was culled the Vale of Jezrkiil (q. v,). Two 
things are worthy of special notice in flic plain of 
Esdruelou; its wonderful richness and Us drsohi- 
tiau. If wo except the eastern branches, there 
Is not n single inhabited village on Its whole sur¬ 
face and not one sixth of its surface is cultivated. 


It is dotted with places of great historic and 
cred interest, which are treated under their s< 
eral names. Oil the east we have Endor, Na 
and Shunem, ranged around the base of the 44 1 
of Moreh; ” Beth-she an, in the center of the pli 
where the “valley of Jezreel” opens toward J 
dan; Gilboa, with the “well of Ilarod ” and 1 
ruins of Jezreel at its western base. On the soi 
are En-gumiim, Trnumch, uud Megiddo. On i 
west apex, on the overhanging brow of Canned 
the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; while close by n 
the Kirihon, on whose banks the false prophets 
Basil were slain. On the north me Nazareth % 
Tabor* The modern Syrians call Esrfruolon M 
ibn-'Ame>\ “the Plain of the Son of ’Arne 
(Smith, Hht. (scog. t chap, lh ; McO. and S., Cy 

E'SEK (Heb. “pi???, ay-sekcontention), one 
the three wells dug by Isaac’s herdsmen in 
valley of Germ*, and so named because the her 
men of Gernr disputed concerning its possess 
(Gen. 26:20). 

ESH'BAAL, or ESH-BA'AL (Heb. 
enth-bahf-ntf man of Bmt) } the fourth son of K 
Saul (1 Chiron. 8:33; £hS9)* lie is doubtless 
sumo person as Ish-boahtth (1 Sam, 31:2, eoi 
with 2 Sum. 2:3), since it was the practice 
change the obnoxious name of Baal into Bosh 
or Bcsfttith, us in tlie case of Jernbbesheth 
Jerubbutil and (in this very genealogy) of Me pi 
oslieth for Meribbaal. 

ESH'BAN (Heb. 1?^, esh-bawn' } vigoro 1 . 
the second named of the four sons of Dishon, 
HorilO (Gen. 36:26; 1 Chron. 1:41). 

ESH'COL (Heb.V^m, esh-kole% a bunch , a 
ter). 

1, A young Anioritish chieftain, who, with 
brothers, Auer and Munirc, being in alliance v 
Abraham, joined him in the recovery of 
from the hands of Chedorlaomer and his c 
federates (Gem 14:13* 24), B. C. about 2250* 

2, The vuHejrln iHc neighborhood of Jlebi 
in which the spies found large grapes (Nam. 
23, 21). The valley probably look its name ii 
the distinguished An unite above mentioned. 

ESH'EAN (Heb. 1 yip«, esh-awn', support ), 
third named of a group of nine towns in the cc 
try round Jlebron in Judah (Josh. 15:52). As 
ijXN reading is So inah', Knobel conjecti 

that KchcRR ** " COI L ! J,, p- 'aadmi* for iS’/ii 

(I Chron. 2:13) and connects it wish tlie ruin: 
A’tmia, south of Dnumeh (1C and D*, Com.)* 

E'SHEK (Heb. pf?, ay-$hek\ oppression 
brother of Azel, a Benjanjite, one of the late 
seendants of King Saul; the father of Ulam, 
founder of a large and noted family of arcl 
(1 Chron. 8:39). 

ESH'KALONITE (Heb. ^‘'''"’4?. esh ' h 
ncc% the pa trial designation (Josh. 13:3) of 
inhabitant of Ashkklon (q. v.). 

ESHTAOL (II eb* esh-taw-ole' 

town In the northern part of the hilly region, at 
assigned to Judah (Josh* 15:33), but nCtenvai 
Ran (19:41). Samson was born at or near Esh 
(Judg. 13:24, 25; 15:31)* From Eaht m\ and 
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nghboring Zorah the Danites started on their 
^edition to secure more territory at Laish (18: 
sq.). Its locution has not been fixed. 

ESH / TAULITE (Heb. e&h-taw-oo- 

/), an inhabitant of Eshtal, and who at a later 
H'iod, with Lite Zarcitt bites, belonged to the fam¬ 
es of Kirjatii-jearim (I Chron. 2:53). 

ESHTEMO'A (Heb. wUcm-o'-ak, 

edimee), or ESH'TEMOH illeb. 
n- 0 % Josh. 15:50), a mount it in town of d ml ah, 
id afterward ceded to the priests (Josh. 21:14; 
Chrou. 4:17, 19). David, when at Ztklag, sent 
hie spoil to the elders of Eshtomou (1 Sam, 


the formal execution of the marriage contract at 
Sinai, The promise of Godio betroth Israel (Hoa. 
2:19, 20) is very significant. Ho was to renew 
lib covenant, not as a man remarries a divorced 
wife, but as one espouses a maid; the past is for¬ 
given, and Jehovah makes a new covenant with, 
his Church, such us is made with a spotless virgin. 
Hie apostle Paul refers (2 Cor, 11:2, H I have es¬ 
poused you to one husband ”) to the custom or 
having a marriage friend through whom the be¬ 
trothal was completed, L e. t who drew up the writ¬ 
ings, settled the agreements, gave the presents, etc, 

ES'ROM (dr. ’Edp^/z, es-rome / ) f a Greeized 
form (Matt. 1:3; Luke 3:33) of the name of IIez- 



r £ :cV(* U j 


Valley of Escliol, 


2$), and Ishbah is mentioned (1 Chron. 4:17) as 
u father/* j, o.. lord. It Is the present Al.vntm, 
Huge south of Hebron, with considerable ruins 
tug from ancient times. 

SSH'TON (Heb, esh-tone', restful), a 

of Mehir and grandson of Clielub, of the tribe 
ruduli (1 Chron. 4:11, 12). 

IS 'LI (Gr. ’Eoftf, es-W, son of Naggo (Nnggn i) 
father of Nun in, of the mu tenia I nncetfirv of 
1st after the exile (Luke 3:25). He is probably 
sinne with Jflivcum, the sou of Neariah and 
ler of Johanan (1 Chron. 3:23, 24). 

JSP0U3AL, the mutual agreement between 
ics to marry. See Maukjaub. 

'igurative. This custom is alluded to figu- 
vely, ns between God and his people (Jor. 2:2), 
re 11m espousal refers to the time between | 
el’s betrothal at the Exodus from Egypt and I 


ron (q. v.), the grandson of Judah (1 Chron. 
2:5). 

ESSENCE, THE DIVINE. Essence (from 
Liitin verb euf to be) signifies that which a per¬ 
son or thing is In himself or itself, apart from all 
that is accidental. Substance is a term of equiv¬ 
alent, meaning. These terms uro held by some 
to be more appropriate in philosophy that/ in the¬ 
ology. The Scriptures, it is truly said, contain no 
such abstract terms as essence and substance. At 
the same time it must be admitted that some of 
the names under which God Ims revealed himself, 
as Elohim and Jehovah, refer directly to the eter¬ 
nal divine essence. At all events theology has 
often made large use of these terms hi its attempts 
to arrive at the proper and scriptural conception 
of God. The principal points in dispute have 
been, first, as to what extent, if any, the divine 
essence can be known to us j and, secondly, us to 
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the relation existing between the attributes o£ (rod 
utid his esseiujo, TIil* view best hu baton tinted is 
that the attributes of God are not merely subjec¬ 
tive conceptions, based upon certain only relatively 
true Scripture revelations, but that the attributes 
made known to us through the Scriptures are 
manifestations of what God is in himself- ihey 
are the living realisation of his essence. Accord* 
SnMv while the divine essence is inconi prehenai* 
ble/we have nevertheless some measure of true 
knowledge of God, knowledge that relates to his 
vow essence, (See God, Attkidutesof,) For full 
and discriminating discussion sec Bonier, System 
of Christian Doctrine, vol* i, pp ; 187-206; Pop®, 
Compendium of Christian Doctrine, voL i, PP- *40^ 
*2iV2; Van Oosteme, Christian Doematics, voL t, 
pp* 234—2556; Hodge, Systematic Theology, vok i T 
pp. 8ti0-87O,~-& McC, 

ESSENES', ft Jewish religious community, 
though differing in many respects from traditional 
Judaism, 

1, Name. This is of Semitic origin, though 

hut very little has with any certainty been ascer¬ 
tained respecting it. Some have found it in the 
word for “ physicians ” (II eb* aw^ay-yaw'), 

hut the Ess cues were never called 11 physicians,” 
but only servants of God, The derivation advo¬ 
cated by Ewald, Biizig, Lucius, and others from 
pious (Itch, khasHtf) is that which is most 
suitable, 

2, Origin. The origin of the Esseues is us 
obscure as their name, Josephus first mentions 
them (Ant, xiil, G, 0) Ju the time of Jonathan the 
Maeeubce (about 100 11 C.), and speaks ex¬ 
pressly of one Judas nil Essene (105-104 B. C.), 
This would place the origin of the order in the 2d 
century before Christ It is questionable whether 
they proceeded simply from Judaism or whether 
foreign and especially 'Hellenist ie elements hud not 
also an influence in their origin. 

3, Organization, Their whole community was 
strictly organized as a single body, at the head of 
which were presidents (Ga intyclyraif to whom 
the members were bound to unconditional obedi- 
cnce. One wishing to enter the order received 
three badges—a pickax, an apron, and u white gar¬ 
ni enh After a year’s probation he was admitted 
to the lustrations* Another probation of two 
years followed, when he was allowed to participate 
h* rite common meals and to become a full mem¬ 
ber after first, taking u fearful with, in which he 
bound himself to absolute openness to his brethren 
and secrecy concerning the doctrines of the order 
to lum-membera. Only adults were admitted us 
members, but children were received fur irndrue- 
tion in the principles of Essenitun, Josephus says 
that the Essciics were divided into four classes 
according to the time of their entrance, the chil¬ 
dren being the first class, those in the two stages 
of the novitiate the second and third class, and 
the members proper the fourth class* 

4, Discipline, Transgressions of members 
were tried by a court, and sentence was never 
pronounced by the votes of less than one hun¬ 
dred. What was once decided by that number 
was unalterable. 

Excommunication was equivalent to a slow death, 


since an E&sghc could not take food prepared t 
strangers lor fear of pollution. The strongest i 
by which the members were united was the ubs 
lute fX>mmumty of goods. li It is a law amoi 
them that those who come to them must let wh 
they have be common to the whole order* Tin 
also have stewards appointed to take care of the 
common affairs* They choose fitting persons 
receivers of revenues and of the produce of il 
ciirth, and priests for the preparation of the brei 
and food*" There was one puree fur all, ai 
common expenses, common clothes, and eonmu 
food at common meals, The needy of the ordt 
as the sick and the aged, were cared lor at t 
common expense, and special officers were a 
pointed in every town to ear® for the wants of t 
t m vcl i a g broth reu* Tl ie da ily labor of the mem lx 
w as st ri e t ly regu Inted. A f ter pi aye r they we re d 
missed to their work by the presidents, They rei 
sembled for purifying ablutions and the comm 
meal, after which they went to work again, to rei 
eemble for the evening meal. Although their eh 
employment was agriculture they carried on era 
of every kind; hut trading was forbidden (as lei 
mg to covetousness), and also the making of wet 
on a or anv utensils that might injure men. 

5* Ethics, Manners, and Customs* Fh 
competes with Joseplma in sounding the pi'ftfi 
of the Essones. According to these nuthorit 
their life was abstemious, simple* mul unpretei 
mg. They condemned sensual ckmros as a inf 
abstained from wedlock, hut chose other prop! 
child ran while they were pliable and fit for lea 
big* they only took food and drink till they 1 
jind enough, contenting themselves with the sa 
dish day by day, and rejecting great expense 
harmful to mind mid body; they did not e 
a way clothes and shoes until they were uttt 
useless, and only sought to acquire wliat \ 
needed for the wants of life. 

In addition to the general features of aimplit 
and moderation mentioned above we call a Item 
to the following special points: (1) There was 
slave among them, but all were free, imilm 
working for each other. ( 2 ) Sweariny was 
bidden as worse than perjury; “for that wl 
tlocs not deserve belief w Itliout an appeal to . 
is already condemned™ (8) They forbade am 
ina with oily regarding n rough exterior as pin 
worthy* ( 4 ) Bathing in cold water was com pub 
before each meal, lifter performing the fnneti 
itl nature, or coining in ruuUG .riLh k mcrukr 
a lower class of the order. (5) They cuii&itk 
white raiment as seemly for all occasions. (5) O 
nwMy was inculcated. In pet forming mi 
functions they dug with the pmknx—which c 
member received—a hole one foot deep, cov< 
themselves with a mantle (not to oil end the bn 
ness of God), relieved t]mmstives into the 1 
and threw in agttin ihe carth. In bathing lh ft J p » c 
an apron about their loins ; they avoided #pu 
forward or to the right hand* (7) They sent j 
of incense to the temple, but offered no am 
wertiicen because they esteemed their own sj 
ilces more valuable* (fi) The chief peculiars 
the Essenes was their common meals, which 
the character of sacrificial feasts. The food 
prepared by priests, wltli the observance, p 
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^ of certain rites of purification; for an Essene 
not permitted to partake of any other food 
li this. The opinion that the Essenes abstained 
n flesh and wine is not supported by the older 
aorities. 

. Theology, etc. The Essenes held funda- 
itally the Jewish view of the world, entertain- 
an absolute belief in Providence, which they 
1 in common with the Pharisees. “ Next to 
I the name of Moses the lawgiver is with them 
object of the greatest reverence, and whoever 
iphemes it is punished with death.” In their 
ship the Holy Scriptures were read and ex- 
ned. The Sabbath was so strictly observed that 
r did not on that day remove a vessel or even 
T orm the functions of nature; and they seem 
lave kept to the priesthood of the house of 
on. 

hey must have highly estimated their angelol- 
as their novices had to swear carefully to 
ierve the names of the angels. Concerning 
r doctrine of the ttatd and of its imm&rUxtUy 
jphua writes: 41 They taught that bodies are 
shah le, but souls Immortal, and that the latter 
It originally in the subtlest ether, but being 
ised by sensual pleasures united themselves 
t bodies as with prisons; but when they are 
d from the fetters of sense they wilt joyfully 
■ on high as if delivered from long bondage, 
■he good (souls) is appointed a life beyond the 
n, where they are troubled by neither nun 
snow nor heat, but where the gentle zephyr is 
blowing, . . . But to the bad (souls) is ap* 
Loti a dark, cold region full of unceasing tor- 

strange phenomenon presented on Jewish 
is the peculiar conduct of the Essenes with 
ect to the sun. To this they turned while 
ing, in opposition to the Jewish custom of 
ing toward the temple. From this and other 
oms it would appear that they were in real 
est in their religious estimation of the sun. 
i conclusion we may observe that “ Essenism 
LOrely Pharisaism In the superlative degree.” 
its, however, influenced by foreign systems of 
logy and philosophy, of which four have 
proposed, viz., Buddhism, Parseeism, Syrian 
henism, and Pythagoi-eanism. 
ie Essenes disappeared from history after the 
ruction of Jerusalem, Though not directly 
tinned in Scripture they may be referred to in 
, 19:11, 12; Col, 2:8, 18, 23. See Josephus, 
(jnitiei t, xviii, 1,5; Warn, ii, 8, 2, aq.; Seliarer, 
sh People^ div. ii, vol. ii, HID, sq,; Edersheim, 
and Times of the ii, 32D, sq. 

STATE. See Glossary. 

5'THER, the Jewish maiden chosen to be 
n by Ahasuerus. 

Name and Family. (Persian ‘hfiDN, es- 

.) Esther was the new and probably Persian 
3 given on her introduction to the royal harem, 
proper Hebrew name was Hajmssah (q. v,). 

* the signification of Esther, it ia 11 Is tar,” the 
s of the great Babylonian goddess. Gosemua 
?s from the second Tnrgttm on Esther: 44 She 
called Esther from the name of the star 
is, which in Greek is Aster (i. e., aaryp^ Eng. 
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•dnr)P Esther was the daughter of Abihail, n 
Ben ja mite and uncle of Mordeeai (Esth. 2:15). 
Her ancestor, Kish, had been among the captive* 
led away from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

2. Personal History. Loft an orphan, Esther 
brought up by her cousin Mordeeai, who held 
an office at Shuslmn in the palace (Esth. 2:5-7), 
(1) Chos en queen. Ah a suer u s h avtng di vo reed li is 
wife because she refused to comply with his 
drunken commands, search was made for the most 
beautiful maiden to be her successor. Those se- 
looLod were placed in the custody of “liegni, 
keeper of the women” The limd choice among 
them remained with the king himself. That 
choice fell upon Esther, 41 for the king loved 
Esther above all the women, and she obtained 
grace and favor in his sight more than nil the 
virgins; so that he set the royal crown upon her 
bead, and made her queen instead of vusliti ” 
(Esth. 2:8-17), B. 0, about 478. (2) Saves her 
people. Esther, in obedience to Mordeeai, had 
not made known her parentage and race (Esth. 2: 

10). But Hainan, the Agagite, angry with Mordeeai 
because he did not do him reverence, represented 
to the king that the Jews scattered through bis 
empire were a pernicious nation. The king gave 
Hainan full power to kill them all and seize their 
property (ch. 3). Upon being informed of this by 
Mordeeai, Esther, who seemed herself to be in¬ 
cluded in the doom of extermination, resolved to 
plead for her people. She decided to present her¬ 
self unbidden to the king, which waa not accord¬ 
ing to l«M r (4:1(5). She did so and, obtaining favor 
in ids sight, made known her request. It was 
that the king and Ham an w r ould that day attend 
a banquet which she had prepared. At the ban¬ 
quet the king renewed his willingness to grant 
Esther any request she might make. She ex¬ 
tended an invitation to both for the morrow, and 
promised then to reveal her wishes (eh. 5). The 
next day Esther pleaded for her people and de¬ 
nounced Unman. The lairs of the empire would 
not allow the king to recall a decree once uttered; 
but the Jews were authorized to stand upon their 
defense and lids, with the known change in the 
intentions of the court, averted the worst conse¬ 
quences of the decree. The Jews established a 
yearly feast in memory of their deliverance called 
Puritn, which is observed to this day (9:20, sq.). 

3. Character. " The character of Esther, as 
klie appears in the Bible, is that of a woman of 
deep piety, faith, courage, patriotism, and caution, 
combined with resolution; a dutiful daughter to 
her adopted father, docile and obedient to his 
counsels, and anxious to share the king’s favor 
with him for the goou jf the Jewish people. That 
she wus n virtuous woman, and, as far as her , 
situation made it possible, a good wife to the 
king, her continued influence over him for so long 
a tune warrants us to infer. There must have 
been a singular charm in her aspect and manners 
since she obtained favor in the sight of all that 
looked upon her (Esth. 2:15).” (McC. & S., Cyc.) 

Note.— 1 The arguments egufusit the genuineness of 
the story of Esther are: (ti The narrative implies 
that Vashll and Esther were the l«gli [unite wives of 
” the great king ” fEslti. 1:10; £;4). The only wife of 
Xerxes, however, known eo history was Amestiis. mar¬ 
ried to him before the thiru year of his reign and who 
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continued queen after his death* To this Jt is replied 
thin, the disgrace of Vushtl may have been only tempo¬ 
rary, and si 10 wait after wind restored to her qiieensblp; 
or that VasMt a a ii Esther were secondary wives, the 
latter certainly being selected from Urn king's hmm 
Tiie title “ queen " may have been used os a. special 
honor hi Indicating the favor Esther had obutltied with 
the king, ( 2 ) The king could not leg ally, mid therefore 
It hi supposed would not marry a wife not belonging 
to ono of the seven great Persian families, ' The uiar¬ 
il 11 go of AliuKuenm with a Jewess, even if we regard it ns 
a marriage I n the fullest sense, would not be more illegal 
oi' more ablmrrant to Persian notions than Canflttses s 
marriage with hEs full sister* It is. therefore, Justus 
Likely to have taken place, If, on the other hand, ii was 
n marriage of the secondary kind the law with respect to 
the king's wives being taken from Ore seven great 
families would not apply to It" (Hnwllnson, UMmlcat 
mrntramrn of the out Twittmm th 


ESTHER, BOOK OF. See Bible, Books of. 
ES'THER, FAST OF. See Festivals, III. 


ETAM (Heb. 6OT?, ay-tawm', hawk ground). 

1. “Rook Etam 11 was Ike place to which 
Samson retired after Ins slaughter of the Philis¬ 
tines (Jitdg. 15:8, 11), It is a conspicuous rock, 
situated near a village of the anrae name, men¬ 
tioned (1 Chron. 4:32} along with Ain Rmillion 
and other Simeon Utah towns, and is to lie sought 
for on the border of the Negeb and of the moun¬ 
tains of Judah, near Khamdifeh. 

2. A ciLy of Judah fortified by Rohoboam 
(2 Chron. 11:6), probably, from its position in the 
list, near Bethlehem end Tekoub. The Talmud- 
itjts locate hero the sources of the water from 
which Salomon's gardens and pleasure grounds 
were fed; from which it has been inferred that 
the alto was Identical with 111 at of Solomon's Pools 
at el-Euruk, near Bethlehem. Probably it is the 
same Etam mentioned in 1 Chron. 4:3. 


ETERNAL. The general rendering in the 
A, V. of the Heb. oduwm'; the Gr. ai6i\ 

ahee-ohn', age , or atavtog, ahee-o'-nee-os , perpetual , 
and occasionally keh'-dem , early , of yore . 

Both o-lawmf and ahee-ohn ' are properly repre¬ 
sented by "eternal, 1 * inasmuch ns they usually re¬ 
fer to indefinite time, past or future. 

1. Q-lawm', which means to hide, strictly des- 

the occult time of ihe past. *’ time out of 
mind," or time immemorial (Psa. 25:6; Jer. 6:16; 
18:15; Job 22:15; Amos 11:11, etc,)* Prospect¬ 
ively it denotes nil indefinite time to come, forever, 
i. Op, relatively as an individual life (Exud. 21:6; 
t w* lvi'i ■ i Hum 9"7-i:> me ): of a raceH Sam. 
2:30; 13:13; 2 Bam. *7:16, etc.); of the prwmn l 
constitution of the universe (Psa, 78:69; 104:5; 
Ecolcs. hi, etc.); or absolutely (Gan. 17:7, 8; 
lCxod. 12:14 ; Jer. 5 1:30; ECCies. 12:5, etc.). It is 
also employed poetically of a “good long period :: 
(Isa. 80:8). 

2. Ahce-ohd corresponds remarkably with the 
Heb. a-fawn' in nearly all of Us meanings. Us 
derivation is from a verb meaning to breathy 
blow, and denotes that which causes life. Its 
adjective form has for Us general import cm 
during, lasting, with the following uses in the 
Now Testament; forever (Jolm 8:51, 58; 14:16; 
Heb. 5:6; 6:20, etc.); nnfo the ages, l 0., as long 
as the time shall he (Rom. 1:25; 9:5; 11:88); 
from the ages, l. c., from eternity (Cob 1:26 ; Eph. 
3:6); before time was t i. o., before the foundation 


of the world (l Cor* 2:7). In poetical ami pc 
lav usages from the ages means from of old (L 
1:70; Acts 3:21), from the most ancient tit 
Elsewhere of the future it is used in an unlim 
sense, endless (2 Cor. 4:18 ; 5:1; Luke 16:9 ; I 
9:12; 13:20, etc.), especially of the happy fu 
of the righteous, as “ life everlasting ” (Matt. 19 
29 ; 25:46), and often of the miserable fate of 
wicked (Mark 3:29; Matt. 18:8, etc.). 
ETERNAL LIFE. See Life. 

ETERNITY, an essential attribute of ( 
It is the infinitude of God in relation to dural 
as his omnipresence U his infinitude mrclatio 
space. His existence fa without beginning 
will never end. The thought of this divine a 
bute is necessarily included in that of God's a 
lu tcly indepe riden t ex i sten ee. Tlie etert \ l ty of 
is declared in many places in the Scriptures. 
Psa. 90:2 j 102:26-28; Isa* 57:15; 44:6 ; 1 f 
6:16; 2 Pet. 3:8 ; Rev. 1:4, et ah 

E'THAM (Heb. tins, ay-thawmf\ a plac 
the east of the present Suez Canal, on the bo 
of the desert, where Israel made its second sta 
after leaving Egypt (Exod. 18:20; Num. 33:6). 
this point the Israelites were ordered to chi 
their route (Exod. 14:2). 

E'THAN (Heb. IP 1 " 1 ??, ay-thawnperpetu 

1. One of the four persons (“ Ethan the I 
hite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda”) 
were so renowned for their sagacity that 
mentioned to the honor of Solomon that his 
dom excelled theirs (1 Kings 4:31). Ethan is 
tinguished as “ the Ezrahite ” from the ot 
who are milled “sons of Mahol,” unless the 1 
MaJiol be taken for “ sons of music, dancing,” 
in which case it would apply to Ethan as we 
to the others. In 1 Chron. 2:6 they are all g 
as “sons of Zerah.” In the title to Psalm 8 
“ Ethan the Ezrahite ” is named as the autho 

2. Son of Zimmah and father of Adaiah, ir 
ancestry of the Levjte Asaph (1 Chron. 6:42). 
v. 21 he seems to be called Joah t the father of 1 

3. Son of Kishi, or Kushaiah, a Lcvite oi 
family of Merari. He was appointed one oi 

1-^ -C iL A J- .xw. ^1 a ivniidn Ltt Tirurwl /no oil 

tcauci D \J1. ILJC iw y+u v/ii 

1 Chron. 6:44, or player on cymbals, chap. 1 
19), B. C. about 960. In the latter passage 
is associated with Hem an and Asaph, the heai 
two other families of Levites; and, inasmut 

• .1 j-l_ 1 - ft OK 

1U VWL^L VJ. IJ'ti-t. WVIjHI.P . 

the n [imutf arc given us Asaph, Hem an, and * 
than, it bus been conjectured that this hist 
Ethan were identical. There is at least i 
probability that. Klhan ibe Ringer was the 
person as Ethan the Ezrahite (sec No. 1), v 
name stands at the head of Psalm 89, for it 
very unlikely coincidence that there should bi 
persons mimed Homan and Ethan so closely 
nected in two different tribes and walks of li 

ETH'ANIM, another name for the ir 
Tisri (q. v.). See Time. 

ETITBAAL (Heb. b?3nN, eth-bah'-al t 
Baal), a king of Sidon, father of Jezebel, the w 
1 Almb (1 Kings 16:31), B* 0. before 875. A ecu 
to Josephus (Ant., viii, 13,1 and 2), Etbbaal 1st 
Ukobalm by Menander, who also says that lu 
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priest of Astarte, and, having put the king, 
eles, to death, assumed the scepter of Tyre and 
on, lived sixty-eight years, and reigned thirty - 
>. We see here the reason why Jezebel, the 
ighter of a priest of Astarte, was so zealous a 
unoter of idolatry. In the account of Sen- 
jherib’s campaign against the Hittites he says: 
he power of the weapons of Assur, my lord, 
‘rwhelmed the cities of Great Sidon, Little Si- 
1 , .. . and they submitted unto me. JEthbaal 
ibahlu) I set on the royal throne over them, and 
aid upon him annual tribute and gifts to my 
ereignty, never to be discontinued ” (Sayce, 
]her Criticismi, pp. 428, 429), 

ESTHER (Heb. eh'-ther , abundance ), one 

a group of nine cities in the plain of Judah 
sh. 15:42), but eventually assigned to Simeon 
:7). Perhaps it is now represented by the 
as of Attdrali (Robinson, iii, App.). 

STHIO'PIA (Heb. ttta, koosh, country of 
'nt faces), lying to south of Egypt, correspond- 
to what is now called the Soudan, i. e., the 
ntry of the blacks. It was known to the He¬ 
ws (Isa. 18:1; 46:14; Zeph. 8:10). The name 
ih (A. V. “ Ethiopia ”) is found in the Egyptian 
3sh, evidently applied to the same territory, 
one passage in the description of the garden of 
m an Asiatic Cush or Ethiopia must be in- 
ded (Gen. 2:13). In all other passages the 
■ds Ethiopia and the Ethiopians—with one pos- 
ie exception, “the Arabians that were near the 
dopians” (2 Chron. 21:16), which may refer to 
Lbians opposite Ethiopia—may be safely con- 
jred to mean an African country and people or 
■pies (Kitto). The languages of Ethiopia are 
various as the tribes. In Psa. 68:31, Isa. 46:14, 

. probably Zeph. 3:10, the calling of Ethiopia 
he service of the true God is foretold. The 
s of the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:27-39) indi- 
3s the spread of the old dispensation influence 
that country and the introduction of the 

r, 

STHIO'PIAN (Hum. 12:1; 2 Chron. 14:9; 

. 13:23 ; 38:7,10,12), an inhabitant of Ethiopia 
v.), or Cush; used of Zerah and Ebed-melech. 

STHIO'PIAN EUNUCH, chief officer of 
idace, the Ethiopian queen, who was converted 
Christianity through the instrumentality of 
lip, the evangelist (Acts 8:27). He is described 
x power-wielding eunuch , i. e., chief treasurer, 
the East eunuchs were taken not only to be 
rseers of the harem, but also generally to fill 
most important posts of the court and the 
;et; and the very fact is that he was actually a 
uch. Tradition calls the Ethiopian Indich and 
J ich, and makes him without historical proof, 
not improbably, the first preacher of the Gos- 
among his countrymen. See Candace, Eunuch. 
ITHIO'PIAN WOMAN. Zipporuh, the 
>of Mosea, is so described (Num. 12:1); else- 
src culled the daughter of a Midbimte (Exod, 

I ; comp. v. 16). Reference is probably made 
3 to the Arabian Ethiopia. Ewald and Keil and 
itzsch think that allusion is made to another 
3 whom Hoses married after the death of Zip- 
ah (q. T.). 


ETH'NAN (Heb. IjnN, eth-nawn', a gift), a 
descendant of Judah, one of the sons of Helah, 
the wife of Asliur (1 Chron. 4:7).. 

ETH'NI (Heb. ■'SHN, eth-nee ', munificent), the 
son of Zerah and father of Malchiali, a Levite of 
the family of Gershom (1 Chron. 6:41). 

EUBU'LUS (Gr. mvfiovlvg, yoo'-boo-los, good 
in counsel ), a Christian at Rome whose greeting 
Paul sent to Timothy during his last imprison¬ 
ment (2 Tim. 4:21), A. D. 66. 

EUCHARIST (Gr. evxaptoria , giving of 
thanks), one of the names of the Lord’s Supper 
(q. v.). 

EU'NICE (Gr. E vvlkt}, yoo-nee'-kay, good vic¬ 
tory), the mother of Timothy and the wife of a 
Greek (Acts 16:1; 2 Tim. 1:5), A. D. before 66. 
In both passages reference is made to her faith. 
EUNUCH (Gr. evvovx °£, yoo-noo'-khos ; Heb. 
saw-reece'). The Greek word means liter¬ 
ally “bed keeper,” i. e., one who has charge of 
beds and bedchambers. The original Hebrew 
word clearly implies the incapacity which mutila¬ 
tion involves. Castration, according to Josephus 
(Ant., lv, 8, 40), was not practiced by the Jews 
upon either man or animals; and the law (Deut. 
23:1; comp. Lev. 22:24) is repugnant to this treat¬ 
ment of any Israelite. It was a barbarous custom 
of the East thus to treat captives (Herod., iii, 49; 
vi, 32), not only of tender age, but, it should seem, 
when past puberty. The “ officer ” Potiphar (Gen. 
37:36; 39:1, marg. “eunuch”) was an Egyptian, 
married, and the “captain of the guard;” and in 
the Assyrian monuments a eunuch often appears, 
sometimes armed and in a warlike capacity, or as 
a scribe, noting the number of heads and amount 
of spoil, as receiving the prisoners, and even as 
officiating in religious ceremonies. The origina¬ 
tion of the practice is ascribed to Semiramis, and 
is no doubt as early, or nearly so, as Eastern des¬ 
potism itself. The complete assimilation of the 
kingdom of Israel, and latterly of Judah, to the 
neighboring models of despotism, is traceable in 
the rank and prominence of eunuchs (2 Kings 8:6; 
9:32; 23:11; 25:19; Isa. 66:3,4; Jer. 29:2; 34: 
19 ; 38:7; 41:16; 62:25). They mostly appear in 
one of two relations, either military as “set over 
the men of war,” greater trustworthiness possibly 
counterbalancing inferior courage and military 
vigor, or associated, as we mostly recognize them, 
with women and children. We find the Assyr¬ 
ian Rabsaris, or chief eunuch (2 Kings 18:17) 
employed together with other high officials as am¬ 
bassador. Some think that Daniel and his com¬ 
panions were thus treated (2 Kings 20:17, 18 ; Isa. 
39:7; comp. Dan. 1:3, 7) (Smith, Bib. Diet.). The 
court of Herod had its eunuchs (Josephus, Ant., 
xvi, 8, 1; xv, 7, 4), as had also that of Queen 
Candace (Acts 8:27). We must remember that 
both the Hebrew and Greek terms were some¬ 
times applied to those filling important posts, 
without regard to corporeal mutilation. 

Figurative. The term is employed figura¬ 
tively by our Lord (Matt. 19:12) with reference to 
the power, whether possessed as a natural dis¬ 
position or acquired as a property of grace, of 
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maintaining an attitude of indifference toward the 
solicitations of fleshly desires. 

EUG'BIAS (Or, EfotMrt, yoood-cc'afi, a good 
journey), a female member of the Church at Phi¬ 
lippi, who seems to have been at variance with 
another female member named Syntyehe (A, J>. 
58-60.) Paul describes them as women who had 
“ labored much with him in the Gospel,” and im¬ 
plores them to be of one mind (Phil. 4:2, 3). 

EUPHRATES (Heb. n i 1S J per-awth', to break 
forth; Gr. Ev$p£m, yoo-fraf-aw). The river 
rises in the mountains of Armenia Major and flows 
through Assyria, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the city 
of Babylon, ’ from seventeen hundred to eighteen 
hundred miles into the Persian Gulf. It receives the 
water of the Tigris mid other small tributaries like 
the Chcbar, It is navigable for small vessels for 
twelve hundred miles from its mouth. It floods 
like the Mile, becoming swollen, in the mouths of 
March, April, and May, by the melting of the 
snows. The Euphrates carries vast amounts of 
sediment into the gulf, so that it is said to en¬ 
croach in its deposit upon that body at the rate of 
a mile in seventy years. Pliny and other writers 
toll marvelous stories of islands, a hundred miles 
and more out to sea, which have become part of 
the mainland in this way. It was the natural 
boundary of empire, so that to cross the Euphrates 
was to cross the Rubicon. It was the western 
boundary of Mesopotamia, dividing it from the 
“Land Hatti,” which included all between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. Babylon lay 
upon this, as Nineveh did upon the Tigris River. 
It flowed by other ancient cities, us Oharchemish 
(2 Cl iron. 85:2 0) and Sip para, Agade, Borsippa, 
and Ur, It served, like the Nile, to irrigate the 
country by means of artificial canals, making, ac¬ 
cording to Xenophon, the desert to become a gar¬ 
den of fertility. It is referred to under various 
names in Scripture (Gen. 2:14; 15:18; Bent. 1:7; 
11:24; Josh. 1:4 ; 2 Sam, 8:3 ; 2 Kings 23:29; 24:7; 
1 Chron. 5:9 ; 18:3: 2 Chron. 85:20; Jei\ I3;4, $q .; 
51:63), It is sometimes called the 14 flood.” 

EURDC'liYDON (Gr. tibpoKXitiw, yoo-rok- 
loo'-doh 7 i, cast and wave, an cast watrcr), the gale of 
wind in the Adriatic Gulf which off the south coast 
of Crete seized the ship in which Paul was finally 
wrecked on the coast of Malta (Acts 27:14). This 
gale is particularly described, and its ctreumstances 
admit of abundant illustration from experience of 
modern seamen in uie Levant. As to the direc¬ 
tion of the wind we quote: “ The wind came down 
from the island and drove the vessel off the island; 
whence it is evident that it could not have been 
mnitheriy. If ho consider further that the wind 
struck the vessel when she was not far from Gape 
Mu tala (Acts 27,14), that it drove her toward 
Clanda (v. 16), which is an island twenty miles 
to the S, W. of that point, and tlmt the sailors 
feared lest it should drive them into the Syrtls, 
on the African coast (ver. 17), an inspection of 
the chart will suffice to show us that the point 
from which the storm came must have been N. TC., 
or rather to the E. of N. E., and thus we may 
fiafely speak of it as coming from the E. N. E.” 
(Oonybearo and Howson, IAfe and Epistles of SL 
/W, ii, 326). 


EU'TYCHUS (Gr. Evrvxoq, yoo'-ioo-khos,g> 
fortune)* a young man of Trans who attended 
preaching of Paul. The services were held in 
third Story of the house, the sermon long, last 
until midnight, and the air heated by the la 
company and the many lamps. Under these 
on instances Eutychus was overcome with sleep j 
fell from the window near which he was sitting i 
the court below, “ and was taken up dead.” P 
went down, and extending himself upon the b< 
embraced it, like the prophets of old (1 Kings 
21; 2 Kings 4:34), lie llien comforted his fviei 
“ Trouble not yourselves; for his life is in hi: 
Before Paul departed in the morning they brou 
the young miin to him alive and well (Acts 
5-12). Bloomfield (New Testament) proves t 
the narrative forbids us for a moment to enterl 
the view of those critics who suppose that ani 
tion was merely suspended. 

EVANGELIST (Gr. evayyeharyq, yoo-o 
ghd-is4acc r y one announcing good news). 1 
general sense anyone who proclaims the me 
and grace of God, especially as unfolded in 
Gospel; therefore preeminently to Christ, and 
apostles whom he commissioned to preach 
truth and establish his kingdom. It came, h 
ever, to be employed in the early Church as 
designation of a special class, as in the follow 
enumeration: u And ho (Christ) gave some, a] 
tics; and some, prophets; and some, evangel! 
and some, pastors and teachers” (Epb. 4: 
This passage, accordingly, would lead us to tl 
of them us standing between the two other gic 
—sent forth as missionary preach ora of the < 
pel by the first, and as such preparing the 
for the labors of the second. The same infer< 
would seem to follow the occurrence of the v 
as applied to Philip (Acts 21:8). It follows f 
what has been said that the calling of the G’ 
gelist is the proclamation of the glad tiding 
those who have not known them, rather than 
instruction and pastoral care of those who 1 
believed and been baptized. It follows also 
the name denotes a work rather than an or 
The evangelist might or might not be a bisl 
elder or a deacon. The apostles, so far as i 
evangelized (Acts 8:25; 14:7; 1 Cor. 1:17), m 
claim the title, though there were many evar 
isLs who were not apostles (Smith, Bib. f)ict., s 
In later liturgical language, the reader of the ( 
pel for the dav. See Glossary. 

EYE (Heb. khav-vaw', life giver), 

name given by Adam to the first woman, his 
(Gen. 3:20). It is supposed that she whs ere 
on the sixth day, after Adnm had reviewed 
animals. The naming of the animals led to 
result, that there was not found a helpmeet 
man. Thou God caused ft deep Meet) to fall \ 
the man, and took one of his ribs nml fashh 
it into a woman, and brought her unto Adam ( 
2:18-22). Through the subtlety of the ser 
Eve was beguiled into a violation or the one < 
mmidment imposed upon her and Adam, 
took of the fruit of the forbidden tree and ga 
her husband. Her punishment was an iucreas 
j sorrow and pregnancy (3:16). “That the wo 
I should bear children was the original will of ( 
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- it was a punishment that henceforth she was 
bear them in sorrow, i. e., with pains which 
eatened her own life as well as that of the child ” 
ditzscli). Three sons of Eve are named—Cain 
.), Abel (v. 2), and Seth (5:3)—though the fact 
other children is recorded (5:4). 

3VEN, EVENING, EVENTIDE. See 

[E. 

3VENING SACRIFICES. See Sacrifice. 
EVERLASTING. See Eternity. 

S'VI (Heb. ■'IN, ev- ee'i desirous), one of the 
! kings of the Midianites slain by the Israelites 
he war arising out of the idolatry of Rital-peor, 
need by the suggestion of Balaam (Nuni. 31:8), 

, whose lands were afterward allotted to Reuhen 
3h. 13:21), B. C. 1170. 

EVIDENCE, the rendering in the A. V. of 
Heb. Btoy'-fw, book (as usually rendered), 
vriting; hence a document of title, i. q., a deed 
r. 32:10, 11, 12, etc.), and of the Gr. e?teyxog, 
eng-khos , proof\ Heb. 11:1, R. V. “proving”). 
EVIL is the comprehensive term under which 
included all disturbances of the divinely sp¬ 
ited harmony of the universe. Christian doc- 
e, in accordance with the Scriptures, carefully 
inguishes between physical and moral evil. 

. Physical Evil, or, as it is often called, nat- 
L evil, is disorder in the physical world. Such 
sical causes as militate against physical well- 
ig are therefore called evils. That such evils 
to some extent at least, the effect or penalty of 
is a clear teaching of Scripture (Gen. 8:10-12, 
1-19). To what extent physical sufferings are 
necessary means to greater good is, however, 
■eat question. 

. Moral Evil, or sin, is disorder in the moral 
Id. It is the failure of rational and free be- 
{to conform in character and conduct to the 
of God. Tina is the greatest evil (see Rom. 
<-32). How the existence of evil is compnti* 
with the goodness of God is the question of 
:0M0Y (q. v.). For discussion of moral evil sec 

IVILDOER, one who is bad; from the Heb. 
), raw-aid, to break , and so to render worth- 
(Psa. 37:1; 119:115 ; Isa. 1:4, etc.). The Greek 
d ( fiaKOTvotdg, kak-op-oy-os ') is identical with the 
;lish “Doer of evil” (1 Pet. 2:12, 14; 3:16; 

1VIL-FAVOREDNESS, the general term 
such blemish, scurvy, won ml, etc,, as rendered 
tmimnl unfit for sacrifice (Dent. 17:1: comp. 

. 22; 22-24), See Glossary. 
i'VIL-MERO'DACH (Heb. ^‘TUa ev- 
mer-o-daksoldier of Mvrodach), name of a 
' of Babylon mentioned twice in the Old Tes- 
ont (2 Kings 25:27, and Jer, 52:31). The 
ic, in the Babylonian language, is written 
d-Marduk; i, e., man (or servant) of the 
Mnrduk, or Memlnch. EvU-merodach was 
son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar and 
ned 561-659 B. C. Of his reign we have hut 
ger details. According to Berosus and the 
>n of Ptolemy he was slain by his sister’s 
(23) 


husband, Neriglmsnr, who then made himself king 
in his stead. Josephus, in this probably follow¬ 
ing Berosus, makes him odious because of de¬ 
bauchery and cruelty. The Old Testament nar¬ 
rates a kindly and high-spirited act of his doing. 
In the first year of Ins teigli he released from 
prison Jelioiacimi, king of Judah, who had been 
thirty-seven years in confinement, “spake kindly 
unto him,” and gave him a portion of his table 
for the rest of his life, honoring him above the 
other vassal kings who were at Babylon. No his¬ 
torical inscriptions of his have come down to us, 
but recently a few business tablets dated in his 
reign have been found.—R. W. R. 

EWES, the rendering in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words for the female sheep. See Animal 
Kingdom, 

EXACTOR (Heb. tott, naw-gas / y to drive, 
te, tyrannize, Isa. <50:17), a word used to signify a 
driver (taskmaster, Exod. 3:7 ; Job 3:18 ; Isa. 9:3), 
or Simply a driver of animals (Job 89:7); hence, 
exactor of debt (or tribute, Dan. 11:20; Zeeh, 9:8); 
hence, with oriental ideas of tyranny, a rider (Isa. 
3:12; 14:2 ; Zech. 10:4), In the passage, Isa. 00:17, 
it seems to menu magistracy, and we may read 
“ righteousness shall be a substitute for the' police 
force in every form 11 (Delitzacli, Com.). 
EXACTRESS. See Glossary. 

EXAMPLE. I. The rendering in the A, V, 
of several Greek words: (1) In Matt. 
igue~rnal4d f -z0 (Trapa6eiymri(,u\ to show alongside 
the public), in to exja/sc fa infamy; (2) Digldmak 
{tSfiyya, Jude 7) ami hoopnid'-igue-muh (i"?rrcJAvy- 
ytt, John 13:1S ; Heb. 4:11; 8:6; 9:23; James 6: 
10; 2 Pet. 2:li) menu a *]iecmicn y an exhibit, with 
the idea of imitation; (3) JIvopog-ram-inQs' (vrroy- 
payy6c t an underwriting > 1 Pet, 2:21) U a copy for 
imitation; (4) Too-pos (ribrof, mir t 1 Cor, 10:16) 
is something struck, ami so a die, resemblance. 

2. In a moral sense example is either taken for 
a type, instance, or precedent for our admonition, 
or for a patten for oar Imitation. Good exam¬ 
ples have a peculiar power above mere precepts 
to dispose us to the practice of virtue and holi¬ 
ness, in that: (1) They most clearly express to ns 
the nature of our duties In their subjects and sen¬ 
sible el Lets; (2) Precepts instruct us in wind, 
things our duties arc, but examples assure us of 
their possibility; (3) Examples, as incentives, urge 
us to imitation. 

3. Jesus Christ our Lord gave a divine-human 
and perfect example—the only legislator who ever 
did or ever could make his own life his code of 
laws. The obligation we are under to imitate 
this example arises from duty, relationship, en¬ 
gagement, interest, and gratitude. “ Vet his wns 
not in nil respects a perfect example. His divine- 
human ex cell cnee is in some sense loo high—we 
cannot attain unto it. Therefore neither does the 
Lord, nor do bis apostles after him, exhibit Ids 
life as at all points the directory of ours. In some 
details of duty he could not set us a pattern ; for 
them we must go to men subject fa like passions as 
tec are. He became the author of elemat Salim- 
lion, not to those who copy him in the process— 
he never passed through the process—but to all 
them that obey him. He gives the ideal and the 
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Bum of the blessed result; the way to it we know, 
and he is himself the way, but we do not see the 
print of his footsteps on the path from the far 
country back again to holiness. Whenever his 
example is spoken of it is in affecting connection 
with humility, patience, self-sacrifice for others, 
and utter abandonment of the world. But he did 
not reach those heavenly affections as we must 
reach them. They were his divine condescension 
brought down from above and translated into hu¬ 
man forms; in us they are the hard-won triumphs 
of his Spirit overcoming their opposites. Hence, 
to sum up, the principle of our duty is his obe¬ 
dience in love, the strength of our virtue is his 
Spirit, and the summurn bonum of our blessedness 
is his peace. In him we see the whole law re¬ 
flected in its highest purity; by his character we 
interpret it, and all our obedience is the silent 
imitation of himself. His excellence is divine and 
human, to be adored and imitated. As God he 
commands, and as man shows us how to obey. 
The lawgiver gives us both the pattern and the 
strength to copy ” (Pope, Christ. TheoL, iii, 166). 

EXCEED, EXCELLENCE. See Glossary. 

EXCHANGER (Gr. Tpaize^irw, trap-ed-zee/- 
tace , Matt. 26:27), a broker or banker , i. e., one 
who exchanges money for a fee, and loans out 
to others for a rate of interest. See Glossary. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, “ a cutting off, dep¬ 
rivation of communion, or the privileges of in¬ 
tercourse; specifically, the formal exclusion of a 
person from religious communion and privileges ” 
(Cent* Did ., s. v.). 

1. Jewish. Many scholars have, after the 
example of Elias Levita in his Tishbi , distin¬ 
guished three different kinds of excommunication: 
■"ft?, nid-doo'-i ; E’ntl, khay / -rem ; Nril3113, sham- 
math-thaw '. But the first and third are used 
synonymously in the Talmud, and only the distinc¬ 
tion between two kinds has been handed down: 
the temporary exclusion f"ft?) and the permanent 
ban “ The Anathema ” (q. v.). The for¬ 

mer of these (*"ft?), the ban of the synagogue , was 
among the later Jews, the excommunication or ex¬ 
clusion of a Jew, usually for heresy or alleged blas¬ 
phemy, from the synagogue and the congregation,or 
from familiar intercourse with the Jews. This was a 
modification of the anathema , and owes its origin to 
Ezra 10:8, where we find that the Cherem (anath¬ 
ema) excluded the man from the congregation and 
anathematized his goods and chattels, but did 
not consist in putting him to death. This eccle¬ 
siastic ai ban was pronounced for twenty-four dif¬ 
ferent offenses, all of which Maimonides picked 
out from the Talmud. In the event of the offender 
showing signs of penitence it might be revoked. 
The excommunicated person was prohibited 
the use of bath, razor, and the convivial table, 
and no one was allowed to approach him within 
four cubits’ distance. The term of punishment 
was thirty days, and it was extended to a second 
and third thirty days, if necessary. If still contu¬ 
macious the offender was subjected to the second 
and severer excommunication, the Cherem. 

In the New Testament Jewish excommunication 


is brought before us in the case of the blind n 
(John 9:22), being exclusion from the synagog 
i. e., the nid-doo-i . Some think that our Lord 
Luke 6:22) referred specially to three forms 
Jewish excommunication. 

2. Christian. Excommunication in the Ch 
tian Church is not merely founded on the natu 
rights possessed by all societies nor in imitat 
of the Jews. It was instituted by our Lord (Mi 
18:16-18), and consisted in the breaking off of 
further Christian, brotherly fellowship with < 
who is hopelessly obdurate. We find the apos 
Paul claiming the right to exercise discipline o 
his converts (2 Cor. 1:23; 13:10), and that fori 
excommunication on the part of the Church i 
practiced and commanded by him (1 Cor. 5: 
1 Tim. 1:20; Tit. 3:10). The formula of delh 
ing or handing over to Satan (1 Cor. 6:6; 1 T 
1:20) admits of difference of interpretation. So 
interpret it as being merely a symbol for exc< 
munication, which involves “ exclusion from 
Christian fellowship, and consequently banishm 
to the society of those among whom Satan d'w 
and from which the offender had publicly seve 
himself” (Dr. David Brown in Schaff’s Popv 
Com., iii, p. 180). Dr. Alfred Plummer (Paste 
Epistles , p. 74, sq.) says that “this handing o 
to Satan was an apostolic act—a supernatural 
fliction of bodily infirmity, or disease, or death 
a penalty for grievous sin. It is scarcely doubi 
that St. Paul delivered Hymenseus and Alexan 
to Satan, in order that Satan might have powe: 
afflict their bodies, with a view to their spiril 
amelioration.” 

3. Nature of Excommunication. Wet 

find excommunication consisted (1) in separal 
from the communion of the church ; (2) having 
its object iho good of the sufferer (1 Cor. 5:6) 
protection of sound members (2 Tim. 3:17); (3) t 
it was wielded by the highest ecclesiastical off 
(1 Cor. 6:3; Tit. 3:10)* promulgated by the < 
gregation to which [he offender belonged (1 i 
5:-I), and in spite of any opposition on the i 
nf a minority (2 Cm*. 2:6); (4) that it. was for 
indefinite duration or for a period ; (6) that its 
ration might, ho nhridgfid at, tho discretion and 
the indulgence of the person imposing the pen 
{w 8); (!>) that penitence was the condition 
restoration (v. 7); (7) that the sentence was ] 
tidy reversed (v. 10) as it was publicly pro* 

mi IprI (v 1 O'! 

EXECUTION. See Punishments. 

EXECUTIONER. The Hebrew word 
scribes, in the first instance* the office of exi 
tioncr, and, secondarily* the general duties of 
bodyguard of a monarch. Thus PoLiplmr 
u captain of the executioners 11 (Gen. 37:36; v 
gin). That the “ captain of the guard 11 him 
occasionally performed the duty of an exccuik 
appears from 1 Kings 2:26, 34, Nevertheless 
post was one of high dignity. The Gr. am 
?. 6 rup, ■ tat '-ore (M a rk 6 : 2 7), is 1 )0 no wed f 

the Lat. speculator; originally a military apj 
scout, but under the emperors transferred to 
bodyguard. 

EXERCISE, BODILY (Gr. OtejiaTLKT} 

vaaia , so-mat-ee-kay ' goom-nas-ee'-ah ), exercis 
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ining of the body, i. e., gymnastics (1 Tim. 4:8). 
e apostle appears to disparage, not the athletic 
cipline, but rather that ascetic mortification of 
i fleshly appetites and even innocent affections 
mp. 1 Tim. 4:3 ; Col. 2:23) characteristic of 
ne Jewish fanatics, especially the Essenes (q. v.). 
EXHORTATION (Gr. 7r apaKkrjau;, par-ak'- 
literally a calling near, invitation) appears 
have been recognized in the apostolic Church 
a special supernatural or prophetic function 
)m. 12:8), probably a subordinate exercise of 
; general faculty of teaching (1 Cor. 14:3). It 
i been defined as “ the act of presenting such 
■tives before a person as may excite him to the 
•formance of duty.” The Scriptures enjoin min¬ 
ers to exhort men, i. e., to rouse them to duty 
proposing suitable motives (Isa. 58:1; Rom. 
8; 1 Tim. 6:2; Heb. 3:13); and it was also the 
istant practice of prophets (Isa. 1:17; Jer. 4: 
; Ezek. 37), apostles (Acts 11:23), and of Christ 
nself (Luke 3:18) (McC. and S., Cyc., s. v.). 
EXILE (Heb. yaw-law ' to denude , 2 Sam. 
19; tsaw-aw', to tip over in order to spill , 

aratively to depopulate , Isa. 61:14), a transported 
>tive. See Captivity. 

EXODUS, THE, the great deliverance ex- 
ided to the Israelites when “the Lord did bring 
: children of Israel out of the land of Egypt ” 
cod. 12:51), “with a mighty hand and with an 
stretched arm” (Deut. 26:8). 
l. Preparatory History. The Scripture 
native of the Exodus begins with the death of 
?eph, the rapid multiplication of the Israelites, 
1 the coming to the throne of “ a new king which 
ew not Joseph” (Exod. 1:6-8). Brugsch Bey 
ds in a papyrus the report of a high official of 
: passage of some Edomites (Bedouin) “ into the 
id of Thuku (Succoth) to feed themselves and 
*ir herds on the possessions of Pharaoh. This 
■t of immigration alarmed Pharaoh,” lest they 
e Israelites) “ join also unto our enemies, and 
fight against us” (Exod. 1:10). He therefore 
.ced them under taskmasters “to afflict them 
h their burdens. And they built treasure cities, 
-horn and Raamses” (v. 11). These cities have 
3 n shown, the one by name, the other from in- 
■iptions, to have been founded by Raineses II, 
) Pharaoh of the oppression. 

The story continues with an account of the still 
ire rapid increase of the Israelites; the destruc- 
n of the male children; the birth, education, 
1 flight of Moses; his call to act as deliverer; 
s plagues and resistance of the Pharaoh of the 
odus (probably Meneptah). At last the time of 
;ir departure is very near, and they are told to 
t gifts of their neighbors to aid them in their 
treme poverty (Exod. 11:1-3; 12:35, 36). The 
ssover (q. v.) was instituted; the firstborn of 
ypt were slain, and, overcome by the calam- 
js sent upon him, Pharaoh yielded to all that 
s demanded of him, and urged the Israelites to 
part, as did also the Egyptians, “for they said, 
e be all dead men.” 

Z. Departure. T 1 1 11 s d riven it, the Is rael i tea, 
the number of six hundred thousand men, ami 
nilies took (heir departure, attended by a 
xed multitude, and flocks and herds, even very 


much cattle. Being “thrust out,” they had no 
time to prepare suitable provisions, and therefore 
baked unleavened bread, which they brought out 
of Egypt (Exod. 12:1-39). The time of the Exodus 
was the 15th of Abib, which was to be to them 
henceforth the beginning of the year. The date 
of the Exodus as fixed by Usher (B. 0. 1490) is 
wrong by nearly if not quite three centuries. 
Prom 1520 to 1210 Palestine was practically a 
province of Egypt, and such an event as its occu¬ 
pation by Israel was out of the question. The 
Exodus must therefore have taken place about the 
end of the 13 th or the beginning of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, probably about 1210 (see Chronology). 

3. Route. We are informed that God led the 
people, “not through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, lest the people repent when they see 
war” (Exod. 13:17). The Philistines would, in all 
probability, have opposed the entrance of the Is¬ 
raelites into Canaan. “But God led the people 
about, through the way of the wilderness of the 
Red Sea” (v. 18). 

Leaving Rameses (Num. 33:5) in Goshen they 
encamped at Succoth, after a march of twelve or 
fifteen miles (Exod. 12:37). This is identified by 
Brugsch as Thuku, or Thuket, southeast of Rameses. 
Prom Succoth they journeyed to “Etham, in the 
edge of the wilderness” (Exod. 13:20), probably at 
or near the southern end of the Bitter Lakes. 
They were now near the fortress of Zar, which 
protected Egypt from incursions from the desert. 
The next stage of the journey is minutely de¬ 
scribed. God commanded Israel to “turn and en¬ 
camp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea over against Baal-zephon: before it ye shall en¬ 
camp by the sea ” (14:2). The reason assigned for 
this movement is that “ Pharaoh will say of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, They are entangled in the land, the 
wilderness has shut them in” (v. 3); i. e., “ When 
they looked out upon the desert which lay beyond 
the fertile fields of Egypt their hearts failed them, 
and they turned back ” (Sayce, Higher Grit, and 
Monuments , p. 253); or “ They have lost their way, 
they are wandering in confusion, the desert has 
shut them in; and in his obduracy Pharaoh would 
resolve to go after them with his army, and bring 
them under his sway again” (K. and D., Com., in 
loc.). 

Much depends now upon the location of Pi- 
hahiroth. Harper (Bible and Modern Discoveries , 
p. 84) locates it upon the shore of Lake Timsah, 
near the present Ismailia, and Baal-zephon upon 
Mount Muksheih. He says “that Egyptian rec¬ 
ords show how at that time the sea extended to 
that place,” and that “ the sea had retreated owing 
to the elevation of the land.” This would make 
Lake Timsah the place of crossing. Mr. Sayce 
(p. 260) says: “ This theory would remove a great 
many difficulties, but there is one argument against 
it so serious as to prevent its acceptance. A 
canal already existed in the reign of Meneptah 
which united the Gulf of Suez with the Nile, not 
far from the modern Zagazig, and allowed ships 
to pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
This canal, after being choked with sand, was re¬ 
opened by Darius, who caused steles of granite to 
be erected at intervals along its banks, recording 
the construction of the work. One of the steles 
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stood about five miles only to the north of Suez, 
where the fragments of it can still be seen. The 
canal, therefore, must have followed the line of 
the present Freshwater Canal, not only as far as 
the Bitter Lakes, but also as far as Suez. It is 
therefore evident that the canal of Darius and the 
Pharaohs did not join the sea until it reached the 
modem town of Suez; in other words, the distribu¬ 
tion of land and water in the time of the nine¬ 
teenth dynasty must have been the same as it is 
to-day.” 

“If we locate Pi-hahirotli a little to the north¬ 
west of Suez (Ajrud), about four hour s’journey, then 
we have a plain nearly ten miles long and about 
as many broad stretching from Ajrud to the sea 
to the west of Suez, and from the foot of Atakah 
to the arm of the sea on the north of Suez ” (K. 
and D., Com.). Dr. J. Strong {Cyc., s. v.) places 
Pi-hahiroth at the southeast of Mount Atakah, upon 
which he locates Migdol, while Baal-zephon he 
thinks to be on Mount Deraj, to the south of Ata¬ 
kah. The march of the Israelites would then be 
by a detour of Mount Atakah, and through Wady 
Tuwarik (Pi-hahiroth). The pass which leads to 
Suez between Atakah and the sea is very narrow 
and could easily be stopped by the Egyptians. In 
this plain (of Baideah) Pharaoh had the Israelites 
hemmed in on all sides. This, then, according to 
all appearance, is the spot where the passage 
to the sea was effected. 

4. Passage of the Sea. Pharaoh thought 
that, hemmed in by the sea, the Israelites would 
be at his mercy, mid with his chariot guard—six 
Hundred chosen chariots — pursued after them, 
overtaking them encamped by the sen. Alarmed 
at the appearance of the Egyptians, the Israelites 
murmured at Moses, saying: “It had been better 
for us to have served the Egyptians than that we 
should the in the wilderness.” Moses encouraged 
the frightened multitude, and gave them the com¬ 
mand from Jehovah that they “go forward. 1 * 
Then, also, Moses received word of the mime I e by 
which the Lord was to deliver his people, viz., the 
dividing of the waters. Here a very extraordinary 
event occurs: “The angel of God, which went be¬ 
fore the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them," auu the pillar of cloud was now in the 
rear, showing its bright face to them but darkness 
to the Egyptians. The time had come for Jehovah 
to work the decisive miracle for Israel’s deliver¬ 
ance. “ Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and me Lord caused the sea 10 go back by 
a strong east wind all that night, and made the 
sea dry land,” upon which the children of Israel 
passed over. It was during the night that the 
Israelites crossed, and the Egyptians followed. 
“ In the morning watch the Lord looked unto the 
host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians.” They turned to flee, but rhe re min¬ 
ing waters overwhelmed them, mid all of them 
perished.” Thus the Lord saved Israel that day 
out of the hand of the Egyptians: and Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore” 
(Exod. 14). 

5. From the Red Sea to Sinai. Having 
reached the eastern shore, perhaps a little to the 
north of the Springs of Moses (’Ayan Musa), there 


Miriam and the other women sang their triumpl 
song (Exod. 15:1-21). (1) Taking up their mar 

they traveled three days without finding water, a 
came to Mar ah, the water of which was bitt 
The people murmured, and in response to 1 
prayer of Moses God showed him a tree whi 
cast into the waters, made them sweet (Exod. 
23-25). (2) Elim was the next place of encan 

ment, where were twelve wells of water (R. 
“springs,” 15:27), generally admitted to be We 
G harandel, and lying about half a day’s jouri 
southeast from Marah. A short march, but in i 
East such movements are largely regulated by 
water supply. (3) Leaving Elim they encamped 
the Red Sea (Num. 33:10) before coming to i 
desert of Sin. Their route to the sea was, probal 
by way of the plain of El-Gargah, the Wady US' 
and down Wady Taiyibeli. Some critics, wish 
to throw doubts upon the Bible narrative, sneei 
the ignorance of Moses in taking this route. “ 1 
why did Moses take the lower route? For 
best of all reasons. The main route (which 
Bible shows he did not take) leads to Wady Na 
Serabit-el-Khadim, and Maghara. What if 
did? Why, there were the well-known mir 
colonized and worked by Egyptians, held by g 
risons of soldiers, with strong positions and pass 
And so Moses, ‘ skilled in all the learning of 
Egyptians,’ evades this mining country—turns 
flank of it, so to speak—and, leading the host 
the Red Sea, puts a mountain barrier between 
coward host and the Egyptian garrisons i 
miners I ” (Harper, p. 98). (4) The Israelites 

moved from the Red Sea and encamped next 
the Wilderness of Sin, on the 15th of the sect 
month after their departure from Egypt (Ex 
16:1). Sin is identified as the plain El-Mark 
about sixteen miles long and four to five m 
broad. Here they met with scanty supplies ; 
bread and flesh were both miraculously suppli 
flic former by manna (q. v.) and Hie hitter 
quails (Exod 16:13-15). (5) Dophfoth mid Al 

are the next camps mentioned, of which theh 
no satisfactory identification, (6) Turning into 
they came to ISphidhn, probably Hie Wady Fiei 
Here they found no water, and the people m 
mined itgaiiiSii jMgsos for having brought them 
of Egypt to perish with thirst in the wilder™ 
Muses was directed to smile with his rod the n 
in Horeb, and water would come out. The eld 
were to be eyewitnesses of the miracle that tl 
might, bear uieh tuni.iuiunj ut il btiyit? the Uu 

Moving people. From this behavior of ihe im 
Moving nation the place received the names A 
sah (“ temptation "j and Meribah (“murmuring 
(7) In the third month after their departure fr 
Egypt the Israelites, proceeding from Repind 
arrived at Sinai (Exod. 111:1, 2). Their most pi 
able route appears to have been by way of W. 
Feirau and Wady Sheikh. The various on cat 
ments of Israel from their leaving Egypt u: 
they reached Canaan are given in Exod. 12:; 
ch. 19; Num. 10:21, 33; Deut. 1:2. See Wild 
NESS. 

EXODUS, BOOK OF. See Bible, Books 
EXORCISM, EXORCIST. See Magic. 

EXPECT. See Glossary. 




EXPEDIENCY 


EXPIATION 


EXPEDIENCY, EXPEDIENT (G.\ <rv/i- 
ou y sao»i-jVr / H) y to advantage)^ “the principle of 
mg whut is doomed most practicable or service* 
le under the circiimslHiKm” A mte of expe- 
mey often referred to U that laid down by St, 
.til; “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
end, I will eat no flesh while the world shmdeth, 
it I make my brother lo offend” {I Cor. B:!3). 
to occasion of this declaration was his writing 
the Corinthians respecting the Christian's atti- 
ic toward flesh offered up to idols (q. v.). Tilts 
mid give offense to some scrupulous consciences, 
die others, like St. Paul, might make light of the 
liter, so far us personal feeling was concerned* 
t is impossible to state more strongly tlrnn does 
i apostle the obligation to refrain from huiul- 
ig in things Indifferent when the use of them is 
occasion of sin to others. Yet it is never to be 
’gotten that this, by its very nature, is a prin- 
>le the application of which must be left to 
sry man's conscience in the sight of God. No 
e of conduct founded on expediency can he di¬ 
ced by church discipline. It was right in Paul 
refuse ro cut flesh for fear of causing others to 
end, bm he could not justly he subjected to 
lsurc laid lie seen fit to eat. The same principle 
illustrated in reference to circumcision. The 
astle utterly refused to circumcise Titus, mid yet 
circumcised Timothy, in both cases acting wise- 
and conscientiously. Whenever a thing is right 
wrong, according to d mini stances, every man 
isfc have the right to judge of those oii’emn- 
nccs. Otherwise he is judge of another man's 
lecieiiee, a new rule of duty is introduced, and 
‘ catalogue of adhiphora (L c., things mdiffor- 
• or nonessential), which has existed in every 
item of ethics from The beginning, is simply 
dished” (T. W, Chambers, D.D~ t in Meyer's 
m* on 3 Gor. S), 

EXPERIENCE (Heb. tin;, naw-khash / i to 
erve diligently, Gen. 30:27; raw-aw', to 

i Kcclea, 1:1ft; Aotit/tf/, pr^of, tast- 

\ Rom, 5:4; 2 Cor. 9:13. R, V. changes txpe- 
ncc to probation in its only place in New Tea- 
(tent, Rom. r»:4; an experiment^ hi 2 Cor. 9:13 
proving). We speak of our knowledge of aim* 
given and the favor of God enjoyed as our 
rlstiati experience. It means the practical trial 
an acquaintance with the work of God hi man 
ich results in the consciousness of salvation, 
us experience is the personal trial of anything 
l the consequent knowledge of it. 
EXPIATION, in the theological sense, de¬ 
cs the end accomplished by certain divinely 
minted sacrifices in respect to freeing the 
ner from the punishment of his sins. The 
rifives recognized as expiatory arc the sm offer* 
s of the Old Testament dispensation (see Or* 
llsuk; Sachifios), and, preeminently, the offer* 
which Christ made of himself for the sins of 
world (see Atonement), 

Hie above definition is made somewhat general 
the purpose of Including both of the theories 
icli accept, expiation in any real sense. 

- The Cidvmiatic or Satisfaction theory teaches 
t the sacrifice of Christ was expiatory in the 
se that Christ suffered vicariously lim punish¬ 


ment of the sins of the elect. The expiation thus 
is absolute in behalf of the limited number for 
whom it is made. For the non-elect, or repro¬ 
bate, there is no expiation. See Election. 

2. The Arminian theory of expiation holds that 
the sacrificial sufferings of Christ were not of the 
nature of punishment, but were a divinely ap¬ 
pointed, though conditional, substitute for the 
punishment of the sins of all mankind. The sac¬ 
rifice of Christ is expiatory in the sense that all 
who truly repent of their sins and believe on 
Christ have, on account of that sacrifice, their 
guilt canceled, the punishment of their sins re¬ 
mitted. 

The two theories arc alike in regarding Christ's 
sued hen as the objective ground of forgiveness, 

3. The third prominent theory of tlic atonement, 
the moral mliuence theory, admits of no necessity 
for sacrificial expiation and denies the expiatory 
character of sacrifices. 

4. Thus two principal questions exist: First, as 
to the fact of expiation by sacrifice, and, second, 
as to the sense in which the sacrifices are lo be 
regarded as expiatory. 

With regard to the first of these questions it 
should be noted : 

(1) The idea of expiation, or of seeking recon¬ 
ciliation with Deity, ill rough sacrifices is a common 
feature of most if not all forms of religion. It is 
a fair supposition that, despite all the false con¬ 
ceptions held in connection with the idea, some 
measure of important truth lies at the bottom. 

(2) Among the sacrifices appointed of God un¬ 
der the Old Testament dispensation there were 
sacrifices the purpose of which was clearly expi¬ 
atory. Not only the simple and most natural un¬ 
derstanding of such sacrifices, but also the divine 
teaching concerning them, was that they stood in 
important relation to the forgiveness of sins (see 
Lev. 17:11). Preeminent among these were the 
sacrifices on the great animal day of atonement. 
See Sack i kicks ; Offerings; Atonk.uknt, Day of. 

It is not, however, to bn understood that the 
blood or beasts of itself had expiatory value and 
effect, or that the offerings In a mechanical or 
commercial way wrought reconciliation (see Pan. 
50; Isa. 1 ; Amos 5:22). It was only because of 
divine grace that these sacrifices availed for rec¬ 
onciliation. Tim sacrifices were not only ap¬ 
pointed of God, but were also provided by him 
(Lev. 17:11; Psn. 50:10). 

(3) In the New Testament dispensation, of which 
the Old was predictive and for which it was pre¬ 
paratory, the sacrifice which Christ offered of him¬ 
self is conspicuously set before us as the ground 
of the forgiveness of sins. Christ is “the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
He is the “ Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” It was Christ’s own declaration that his 
blood was shed “for the remission of sins.” See 
also John Mii I6| Col. 1:14, 20; ileb. 14; 
Heb, 10:1-12, and many other passages. 

As to the second question, in what sense are 
the sacrifices to he regarded as expiatory? it is 
chiefly to he borne in mind : 

(4) That in the very nature of things punish¬ 
ment is not transferable—only the guilty can be 
punished. The innocent may suffer in behalf of 








EXPRESS 


EYESALVE 


the guilty. There may then be vicarious sacrifice, 
or substitute for punishment. But there can be 
no vicarious punishment, 

(5) With lliis conception of sacrificial expiation 
the teachings of Scripture correspond. In the 
Old Testament the effect of sacrifice in obtaining 


forgiveness was not absolute, but conditional upon 
the state of the sinner’s heart. u Thn HnnrifinPfl 


‘ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit ” (Psa. 51:16,19). The 
sacrifices of blood are acceptable and efficacious 
only when the one who offers them penitently and 
believingly turns toward God. 

This would not be the case if the penalty of sin 
were actually borne by the object sacrificed. But 
such is the case when the yielding up of life in 
sacrifice is the divinely appointed but conditional 
substitute for punishment. In the New Testament 
Christ is never represented as being punished in¬ 
stead of sinners. But he is frequently repre¬ 
sented as suffering death in their stead, yet in 
such a sense as that the expiation wrought by Ins 
death avails for them only upon condition of true 
repentance and faith. This is the whole trend of 
New Testament doctrine, as well as the explicit 
teaching of many passages. 

As to the necessity of expiation, whence it 
arises, see Atonement. 

For full discussion or subject see Pope's Com- 
prtidium of Christian Theology; Corner's Syitem 
of Christian Doctrine * Van Oosto race's Christian 
J)ogmatics; Watson’s Theological Institutes. 

E. McC. 

EXPRESS. See Glossary. 

EYE (Iieb. ah/-yin ; Gr. otydalySg, of-thal- 

mof) is used m the symbol of a large number or 
objects and ideas, ns: (1) A fountahi frequently1 
{!>) Color (Num, 11:7, in the Hebrew- see margin); 
(3) The faea or surface (Hxtid. Hi: ft, 15; Nunn 22: 
fi, IT, as “the face, i. e., eye or the laud”); the 
expression (i between the eyes” menus the fort- 
head (Exod. 18:0, 16); (4.) In Cant. 4:9 “eye" 
seems to be used poetically Tor look; (5) “Eye 11 
{Prov. 28:8l t A.V. 11 color") is applied to the bends 
or bubbles of wme when poured out; ( 6 ) 11 Before 
the eyes” (Gum 23:11, IB; Exod. -1:80) means in 
one's presence; 51 In the eye.*” (Gen. 13.8) of any 
one means according K> his judgment or opinion ; 
“to set- the eyes' 1 (Gem. 44:21 ; Job 24:23; Jer. 
39:12) upon any (Hie is to regard with favor, but 
may also be used in a bad sense (Amos 9:8); 
(VJ Alitmr of the pit£til0U3, such im envy, piuiu, 
pity, etc., being expressed by the eye, such phrase? 
as the following occur r 11 Evil eye” (Mail. 20:15, 
i. e., to ivioiw); 41 bountiful eve” (Frov, 22:9); 
"wanton eyes” (Isn. 3:16); "eye* full of adul¬ 
tery” (2 Pet. 2:14); “the lust of Mm eyes ” (1 John 
2:16); “the desire of the eyes” (Back. 24:16) de¬ 
notes whatever is a great delight; (8) “To keep 
as the apple (pupil) of the eve'* (Dent, 32;B); 
Zech. 2:8) is to preserve with special cave; u as 
the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their 
master 11 (Psa. 123:2) is an expression which seems 
to Indicate tluiL masters, especially in the presence 
of strangers, communicated with their servants by 
certain motions of their hands. 

EYES, BLINDING OF. See Punishments. 
EYES, COVERING OF THE (Gen. 20:16), 


a phrase of much disputed significance, undi 
stood by some to mean that Abimelech advis 
Sarah and her ivomen, while in or near towns, 
conform to the general custom of wearing ve 
{q. v.). Another view is the following: “Byt 
‘ covering of the eyes ’ we are not to understa 
a veil, which Sarah was to procure for a thousa 
shekels, but it is a figurative expression for 
atoning gift, .... so that he may forget a wro 
done, and explained by the analogy of the phrase 
covereth the faces of the judges, i. e., he brifc 
them (Job 9:24)” (K. and IX, Corn,, in loc.). 
EYES, PAINTING THE, or rather t 

eyelids, is an ancient original practice which w 
known to the Hebrews, a 
y occasionally mentioned 
Scripture. Jezebel m s] 
ken of ns “painting her eyt 
(A. V. "face") Worn p 
Renting herself in public 
Kings 9:30); and the pni 
ing of the eyes is in- 
titmed among the otl 



TW0 pnfitfuK; Eye ’ b >* which won 


thought to win admirati 
(Jer. 4:30, A. V. 11 rembig the face;” Er.ek. 
40). “The paint prepared from antimony c 
when pounded, yields a black powder with a i 





Kohl Boxes and Implements. 


tallic brilliancy; it was laid upon the eyebre 
and eyelashes either in u dry suite a* a hh 
powder, or moistened generally with oil and in: 
into an ointment, which Is applied with a I 
smooth eye pencil of the thickness of an ordfu 
goose quill, made either of wood, met a), or ivt 
I lit* way to use it WiiA to bold the eemral pui L 
of the pencil horizontally between the eyelids, i 
then draw it out between them, twisting b aroi 
all the w hile, so that the edges of the eyelids w 
blackened all round; and the object was 
heighten the splendor of the southern eye * 
give it, so to speak, a more deeply glowing f 
and to impart a youthful appearance to the wl 
of the eyelashes even in extreme old nge. Bo 
Uni found jars with, eye paint of this kind in 
early Egyptian graves " (It. and IX, Com., 2 Ki 
9:30). 

EYESALVE (Gr. nti?.Mpnti\ kohloo'-ree 
diminutive of nol.Tibpa, hol-loo'-ra, coarse brent 
cylindrical shape), a preparation shaped Ilk 
kolloor(t > composed of various muter Inis an«l u 
as a remedy for tender eyelids (Rev, 3:18), 
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EZAR 


EZRA 


E'ZAR, a less correct inode of Anglicizing 
Chron. 1:38) the name Ezer (q. v.). 

EZ'BAI (Heb. ‘ 1 3TN, ez-bah'ee , hyssoplike), the 
her of Naarai, one of David’s mighty men 
Chron. 11:37), B. C. after 1000. 

EZ'BON (Heb. l*aSN, ets-bone', uncertain deri- 
tion). 

1. The fourth son of the patriarch Gad (Gen. 
:16), called also (JS T um. 26:16) Ozni. 

2. The first named of the sons of Bela, the son 
Benjamin (1 Chron. 7:7). 

EZEKI'AS, a Grecized form (Matt. 1:9, 10) of 
i name of King Hezekiah (q. v.). 

EZE'KIEL, one of the four greater prophets. 

1. Name and Family. (Heb. bKpjrn, yekh- 
kale\ God will strengthen ). The son of a priest 
med Buzi. 

2. Personal History. Ezekiel was taken 
)tive in the captivity of Jehoiachin, eleven 
irs before the destruction of Jerusalem (2 Kings 
12-15). He was a member of a community of 
wish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
ebar, a “ river ” or stream of Babylonia. It 
s by this river, “ in the land of the Chaldeans,” 
it God’s message first reached him (Ezek. 1:3). 
i call took place “in the fifth year of King 
loiachin’s captivity (1:2, B. C. 592), in the thir- 
th year, in the fourth month.” It now seems 
leraliy agreed that it was the thirtieth year 
m the new era of Nabopolassar, father of 
buchadnezzar (q. v.). We learn from an in- 
ental allusion (24:18)—the only reference which 
makes to his personal history—that he was 
rried and had a house (8:1) in his place of exile, 
l lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen 
oke. He lived in the highest consideration 
ong his companions in exile, and their elders 
isulted him on all occasions (8:1; 11:25 ; 14:1 ; 
1, etc.). The last date he mentions is the 
;nty-seventh year of the captivity (29:17), so 
t his mission extended over twenty-two years, 
is said to have been murdered in Babylon by 
ne Jewish prince whom he had convicted of 
latrv, and to have been buried in the tomb of 
;m and Arphaxad, on the banks of the Eu- 
'ates. 

I. Character. He is distinguished Ivy his 
n and Inflexible energy of will and character, 

1 wc also observe a devoted adherence to the 
is and ceremonies of his national religion. Ezc- 
I is no cosmopolite, but displays everywhere 
peculiar tendencies of a Hebrew educated un- 
Levi tied training. Wo may also note in Eze- 
1 the absorbed recognition of Ins high calling, 
ieh enabled him cheerfully to endure any prim* 
l or misery, if thereby lie could give tiny warn- 
or lesson to his people (eh, 4 ; 24:lf>, 1(1, etc.), 
am he go ardently loved (9:8; 1 hlS). 
SZE'KIEL, BOOK OF. See Bible, Books of. 
3'ZEL (Heb. ^TN eh'-zely separation; see 
kniu 20:19), the memorial stones, or place of 
meeting and parting of David and Jonathan. 

; margin of the A. V. has “that shpwotb the 
r r ; ” the margin of the R. V. has “this mound.” 
2'ZEM (1 Chron. 4:29). See Azem. 


E'ZER (Heb. “nW, ay'-zer or ‘IT^, eh'-zer , help). 

L The father of IJushnh, one of the posterity 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah {l Chron. 4:4). 

2. A son (or descend nut) of Ephraim, who, with 
Blend, was slain by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Gath “because they came down to takeaway their 
cattle” (1 Chron. 7:21). 

3. The first named of the Gadite champions 
who went to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:9), B. C. 
after 1000. 

4. The son of Jeshua, the ruler of Mizpah, who 
repaired part of the city walls near the armory 
(Neh. 3:19), B. C. 445. 

5. One of the priests who assisted in the dedi¬ 
cation of the walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(Neh. 12:42), B. C. 445. 

6. (Heb. ay'-tser , treasure?) One of the 

sons of Seir, and native princes of Mount Hor (Gen. 
36:21, 27, 30; 1 Chron. 1:42, 38), in which last 
verse the name is Anglicized “Ezar.” 

E'ZION-GA'BER or E'ZION-GE'BER 
(Heb. ‘"DJ TTS?, eis-yone ' gheh f ~ber , giant's bach - 
Armr), a port on the const of the gulf of Akabah, 
which Solomon used Olice for a navy station 
(1 Kings 9:26). It is mentioned as the last station 
of Israel before coming to the Wilderness of Sin 
(Num, 33 ;35; Dent. 2:8). Once u large and popu¬ 
lous town (2 Kings 16:6). The peculiar headland 
jutting out into the sea here gives to it its name. 
Called EsHomGaber (Num. 33:35, 36; Deut. 2:8; 
2 Chron. 20:36). 

EZ'NITE (Heb. ay'-tsen , sharp, spear), 

apparently die patronymic of Ant NO (q. v.j given 
(2 Sam. 23:8) as chief among David’s captains. 
Concerning tlii^ doubtful rendering Luther ex¬ 
presses the following opinion; “We believe the 
text to have been corrupted by a writer, probably 
from some bn alt in an unknown character and bad 
writing, so that orer should be substituted for 
adino , and ha-eznib for eth hanitho ; ” that is to 
say, the reading in the Chronicles (1 Chron. 11:11), 
“ he swung his spear,” should be adopted (K. and 
D., Com.). 

EZ'RA (Heb. N'HTS*, ez-raw', help). 1. The 
priest who led the second expedition of Jews back 
from Baby Ionian exile into Palestine, and the 
author of the book bearing bis name (see the 
lust four chapters, in which he speaks in the first 
person). 

Family. Ezra was a lineal descendant of 
Phiticffft, the grandson of Aaron (Ezra 7:1~5), 
being a son of SeraiaU, who was the grandson of 
JI ilk ini i, high priest in the reign of Josiah, lie 
is described us “a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses” (v* 6); “a scribe of the words of the com¬ 
mandments of the Lord, and of the statutes of 
Israel” (v. \ 1); “ Ezra the priest, a scribe of the 
law of the God of heaven ” [v. 12). 

History. (1) Appointed leader. Ezra’s priestly 
extraction acted as a powerful lever for direct mg 
his vigorous efforts specifically to the promotion 
of religion ami learning among his people, f t fs 
recorded (Ezra 7:10) that Ezra “had prepared his 
heart to souk the law of the Lord, and to do it, 
and to teach in Israel stuLutes mid judgments,” 
Living in Babylon lie gained the favor of King 
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EZRITE 


Artuxerxes, and obtained from him a commission 
to go up to Jerusalem (B. 0. about 459). The 
king’s commission Invited all the ImueliteB, priests, 
and Levites in the whole empire, who so wished, 
to accompany Ezra. Of these a list amounting to 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four is given 
(ch. 8); and these, doubtless, form part of the full 
list of the returned captives contained in Nehe- 
miah (ch. 7), and in duplicate (Ezra 2). Ezra 
was allowed to take with him a large freewill 
offering of gold and silver, and silver vessels, con¬ 
tributed by the Jews, by the king himself, uud by 
his counselors. He was also empowered to draw 
upon the king's treasures beyond the river for any 
further supplies required ; and all priests, Levites, 
and other ministers of the temple were exempted 
from taxation. Ezra received authority to ap¬ 
point magistrates and judges in Judea, with power 
of life and death over all offenders (7:11-28). 
His credentials were indorsed by the seven prin¬ 
cipal members of the royal council (v. 14). 
(2) Preparations. Ezra assembled the Jews who 
accompanied him on the banks of the river Ahava, 
where they halted three days in tents. As men¬ 
tioned above, the number was about one thousand 
five hundred, and included several of high-priestly 
and Davidic descent. Upon inspection he found 
that they had not a single Levite among them, 
and sent a deputation to Oasiphia, where many of 
them lived, and succeeded in inducing thirty- 
eight Levites mid two hundred and twenty serv¬ 
ants of the temple to join their expedition 
(8:!fi-20). The valuable offerings to the temple 
he placed in the custody of twelve of the most 
distinguished priests and Levites; but such was 
his trust in Clod and his lofty courage, that he 
refrained from asking a royal escort (v. 22), After 
fasting and other plows exercises (vers. 21-22), 
the company started on their journey on the 
twelfth day of the first month (hi the spring) of 
the seventh year of Artaxerxes i. (3) At Jerusa¬ 
lem. They reached Jerusalem without accident 
at the beginning of the fifth month (7:8). Three 
days after their arrival the treasures were weighed 
and delivered to the proper custodians, burnt sac¬ 
rifices were offered by the re turned and the 

king's commissions were delivered to viceroys and 
governors (QiSSWJfi), In accordance with the 
royal decree, Ezra was now to be firmly estab¬ 
lished in Jerusalem as chief judge; empowered to 

i- . i «? i- i i*» +!** 
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Jews, and the life which was regulated by it, 
Ezra soon found, to his great distress, that the 
people of Jerusalem had paid no regard to the 
law forbidding the marriage of Israelites with 
heathen. Overwhelmed by his emotion, he sank 
to the ground, utterly unstrung and weeping lat¬ 
terly. Men of tender conscience gathered around 
him, and all remained in mourning until the hour 
of the evening sacrifice, when Ezra poured out Ins 
soul in prayer (0:1—15). By this time a great 
congregation had gathered about Ezra, and 11 wept 
very sore.” At length Sheehaninb declared the 
guilt of the people and their wish to comply fully 
with the law, A genera! assembly was called to 
meet in Jerusalem within three days to decide 
what course should be pursued. They assembled 


oil the twentieth day of the ninth month amid 
great storm of rain, and having confessed th 
sin, they proceeded to the remedy with order a 
deliberation. All the strange wives were j 
away, including even those who had borne cl 
dren, by the beginning of the new year (ch. 1 

(4) Later history. Whether Ezra remained af 

the events recorded above, occupying about ei£ 
months, or returned to Babylon, is not known, 
is conjectured by some that Ezra remained gi 
ernor until superseded by Nehemiah; others thi 
that he continued his labors in conjunction w 
Nehemiah. Our next mention of him is in c< 
nection with Nehemiah, after the completion 
the walls of Jerusalem. The functions he execul 
under Neheminh's government were purely ol 
priestly and ccctemetical elm meter; such as rci 
ing and interpreting the law of Moses to the p 
pic, praying for the congregation, assisting in i 
dedication of the walls, and proclaiming the 
ligious reformation effected by Nehemiah (N 
S;9; 12:25). Ill the sealing of the covem 

(10:1, sq.), Ezra perhaps sealed under the pat 
nymic Scraiah or Azarkh (v. 2). As Ezra is : 
mentioned after Nelicmiuh's departure for B 
ylon, and as everything foil into confusion 
Nehemiah-a absence, it is not unlikely that E 
had again returned to Babylon before Nehemi 

(5) Character. Ezra had a profound love for 
word of God, and “prepared his heart to si 
the Jaw of the Lord, and to doit, and to teach 
Israel statutes and judgments” (Ezra 7:10); 
was a man of excellent judgment (7:25), of la 
conscientiousness (9:3, sq.), which led him ike 
to deplore sin and to strenuously oppose it. 
great was his sense of dependence upon God t 
every step he took was marked by some dev 
acknowledgment of the divine help, “according 
the good hand of God upon him ” (7:5, 0, 27, ! 
8:22, 31). See Bible, Books op. 

2. A descendant, of Judah, ihe father of sevt 
sons. His own parentage is not given (1 Chr 
4:17). 

3. The head of one of the twenty-two corn 

of priests which returned from captivity w 
Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh 12J) ( R. 0. fi 
The same name appears in v. IS, where it is sta 
that his son, Meshullam, was chief of his fan 
in the time of the high priest Joinkim (see v t 1 
also in v. 83, as one of the chief Israelites \ 
ferresd tl;? fltv* di'drien Mu* rdrciiii 

the walls of Jerusalem when rebuilt, B. 0. 445 

EZ'RAHITE (Heb. V™, ez-raw-khee% 
patronymic of the Levites Hem an and Kt 
(I Kings 4:3J ; titles of Pm. 88, 89), Their 
vitical descent is not at variance with the cpit 
EzmhHe (or Ezraelnte), for they wore In corpora 
into the Judean family of Zorach. Tims the 
vite (Judg, 17:7) is spoken of ns belonging 
the Family of Judah because he dwelt in Bet 
hem of Judah. 

EZ'RI (Heb. ‘'W, helpful ), ez-ree% son 
Chelub, superintendent for King David of tf 
u who did the work of the field for tillage of 
ground” (1 Ohron. 27:26), B. C. after 1000. 

EZ'RITE. See Abi-ezrite. 
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FAITH 


FABLE (Gr. yvdog, moo'-thos, myth ), a fictitious 
try employed for the purpose of enforcing some 
ith or precept. Neandeiy Life of Ohrht, thus 
tinguishes between the parable and fable: 
’lie parable is distinguished from the fable by 
s, that, in the latter qualities or acts of a higher 
sa of beings may be attributed to a lower, o. g., 
>se of men to brutes \ while In the former the 
fev sphere is kept perfectly distinct from that 
ich it seems to illustrate. The beings and pow- 
thus introduced always follow the law of their 
ure T but their acts, according to this law, are 
sd to figure those of a higher nice.” Of the 
de T as thus distinguished from the parable, we 
'« but two examples in the Bible, (1) That of 
! trees choosing their king, addressed by Jotbnm 
the men of Shoehorn (J ndg. fi:8-ln); (2) that of 
cedar of Lebanon arid the thistle, as the an- 
it of Jeiioash to the challenge of Amaziah 
Kings 14:0), 

n the New Testament fable is used for inven- 
i, falsehood (2 Pet 1:10). “The fictions of (he 
vish theosophists and Gnostics, especially eon- 
uSng the emanations and orders of the aeons, 
spirits of the air, are called myths" (A, V, 
des; 1 Tim, 1:4; 4; 7; 2 Tim. 4:4 ; Tit 1:14). 

^ACE. There is nothing peculiar in the use 
his word in Scripture, except with reference to 
1* Applied to God, it denotes his premice. 
nich phrases as “Seeing the face of the Lord," 
he face of the Lord is set against them that do 
“The ery came before the face of the 
d," it is evidently all one with God’s mani- 
di presence. The declaration made by 
ovah to Moses, “ there shall no man see me, 
live" (Exotl 33:20), seems to contradict the 
id assertion of Jacob, " 1 have seen God face 
see, and my life is preserved" (Gem 32:30), 
apparent discrepance is to be explained by 
different respects in which the expression Is 
1 in the two cases. The face of God, as in* 
'mg the full blaze of Ids manifested glory, no 
tal can see and live ; but when veiled urn! ap¬ 
ing with the softened radiance of the human 
itenance, revived and quickened life is the 
iral result. The word is also used in the sense 
c avor (Psa, 44:3; 67:1; lhm. fi;l 7), and sig- 
■s also anger, justice, severity (Gen. 1tS:fl, 8; 
d. 2:15; Kov, 6:1(1), it being natural for men 
xpress these feelings in their countenances, 

■ set one’s face ” denotes to fully determine 
resolve, and “ to fall on the face ” is an atti- 
i of fear and reverence. To see one “ face to 
” is to enjoy a direct, clear sight of him, and 
a reflection in a mirror. 

AGES, BREAD OF, is the showbread 
r .), which was always in the presence of God. 
AIN. See Glossary. 

AIR, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
sk words. In the East exposure to the sun 
es a groat difference in the complexion of 
en. Those of high condition carefully avoid 
exposure, and retain their fairness, which 


becomes a distinguishing mark of quality as weli 
ns an enhancement of beauty (Gem 12:11-13; 
Cunt. 1:15, 10). See Glossary. 

FAIR HA'YENS (Gr, ko&qI h til ver y kaUxf 
ta-men'-c*! good harbor^ a harbor in the island of 
Crete (Acts 27:8), u near the city of Laseu, winch, 
us Smith 1ms shown conclusively, is the small buy, 
two leagues E, of Gape Mu tula, still bearing the 
same name (in the modem Greek dialect, Ai/«* 
wvef *’ (Ramsey, St Paul , p« 321). 

FAIRS (Hob. fctthdiQurne&n't Ezek. 

27:12-27). This word is only found in Ezekiel, 
and does not mean fairs, but warn, ns the R. V. 
renders it, and as the A. V. has it in v. 33. The 
essentini meaning of the Hebrew seems to be an 
exchange, or equivalent, alluding to the frequency 
of bar for in ancient trade. 

FAITH (G r. it lot eg, pis'-tis), belief, trust—espe¬ 
cially hi a higher power. The fundamental idea 
in Scripture is steadfastness, faithfulness. 

1. Scripture Use of Word. The word is 
used in the Scriptures, (I) Most frequently in.a sub* 
jeetivc sense, denoting a moral and spin Urn! qual¬ 
ity of individuals, by virtue of which men are held 
in relations of confidence in God nnd fidelity to 
him. (2) In an objective sense, meaning the body 
of truth, moral and religious, which God 1ms re¬ 
vealed—that which men believe. Examples of 
this uao of the word are not numerous, though 
they occur occasionally, as in Phil. 1:27; 1 Tim. 
1:1 B; 6:20, 21; Jude 3, 20. 

The word occurs but twice in our English version 
of the Old Testament, the idea being expressed 
by other terms, as “ trust" etc. 

Tins article is confined in the further discussion 
to faith in the sense first named. The follow¬ 
ing points are of chief importance: 

2. Philosophical. Faith, viewed philosoph¬ 
ically, must be regarded as lying at the basis of 
of all knowledge. Anselm’s famous utterance, 

“ Credo ll * iuhdligss," u Believe that you may 
know," expresses the truth in contrast with the 
words of Abelard, “ Intelligo ut credos," “ Know 
that you may believe." Truths perceived intu¬ 
itively Imply faith in the intuitions. Truths or 
facts arrived at by logical processes, or processes 
of reasoning, are held to be known because, first 
of all, we have confidence in the laws of the 
human mind. Our knowledge obtained through 
the senses has underneath it faith in the senses. 
To this extent Goethe spoke wisely when he said, 
“I believe in the five senses.' 1 A large part of 
knowledge rests upon human testimonv, and of 
course this involves faith in the testimony 

The distinction between matters of faith and 
mutters of knowledge must not be drawn too 
rigidly, inasmuch as all matters of knowledge are 
in some measure matters also of faith. The dis- 
11 notion, when properly made, recognizes chiefly 
the different objects to which our convictions re¬ 
late, and the different methods by which we arrive 
at these convictions. The convictions themselves 
may be as strong in the one case as in the other. 

3. Theological. Faith in the theological 








FAITH 


FAITH, RULE OF 


sense contains two elements recognized in the 
Scriptures. There is an element that is intellec¬ 
tual ; also an element, of even deeper importance, 
that is moral. Faith is not simply the assent of 
the intellect to revealed truth; it is the practical 
submission of the entire man to the guidance and 
control of such truth. “ The devils believe and 
tremble.” 

Indispensable as is the assent of the intellect, 
that alone does not constitute the faith upon 
which the Scriptures lay such emphasis. The 
essential idea is rather that of fidelity, faithful¬ 
ness, steadfastness. Or, as has been well said, 
“ Faith, in its essential temper, is that elevation 
of soul by which it aspires to the good, the true, 
and the divine.” In illustration may be cited par¬ 
ticularly John 3:18-21; Rom. 2:7; 4:5; Heb. ch. 
11 ; James 2:14-26. 

4 . Intellectual. Viewed more particularly 
with reference to its intellectual aspect, faith is 
properly defined as the conviction of the reality of 
the truths and fact* which God has revealed, such 
conviction resting solely upon the testimony of 
God. 

These truths and facts are to a large extent 
beyond the reach of the ordinary human processes 
of acquiring knowledge. Still they are of the 
utmost importance in relation to human life and 
salvation. God has therefore revealed them. And 
they who accept them must do so upon the trust¬ 
worthiness of the divine testimony. This testi¬ 
mony is contained in the Holy Scriptures. It is 
impressed moreover by the special sanction of the 
Holy Spirit. (See John 3:11, 31-33; 16:8-11; 
1 John 6:10,11, and many other places.) 

5. Results of Faith. They who receive the 
divine testimony and yield to it cordial and full 
assent become partakers of heavenly knowledge. 
Their knowledge comes by faith, yet none the less is 
it knowledge. The Scriptures, it ia true, recognize 
the difference between walking by faith and walk¬ 
ing by sight, and thus the difference between the 
objects and methods of sense-perception and 
those of faith. Also the difference is noted be¬ 
tween the acquisition of human learning and 
philosophy and the contents of the divine revela¬ 
tion. But still the Scriptures represent true be¬ 
lievers as persons who “know the things that are 
freely given ... of God.” Christ said to his dis¬ 
ciples, “ Unto you it is given to know the mys¬ 
teries of the kingdom of God ” (Luke 8:10 ; see 
also John 8:31, 32 ; 1 Cor. 1:5, 6, 21-30 ; 2;y-16 ; 
Eph. 1:17; 1 Tim. 2:4). 

6. Reason and Faith. Tire relation of rea¬ 
son to faith is that of subordination, and yet not 
that of opposition. The truths of revelation are 
in many eases above reason, though not against 
it. Such truths were revealed because reason 
could not discover them. They are therefore to 
be accepted, though the reason cannot dem¬ 
onstrate them. But this inability of reason to 
discover or to demonstrate is one thing; irration¬ 
ality, as involving absurdity, or contradiction of 
the intuitions of the intellect or conscience, or 
contradiction of well-established truth, is another. 

Reason has its justly recognized and appropriate 
function in examining and weighing the evidences 
of revelation; also in interpreting or determin¬ 


ing the force of the terms in which the revel at: 
is given. But when the reality and meaning 
revelation are thus reached reason has done 
work, and it remains for faith to accept the o 
tents of the revelation, whatever they may be. 

It should be said, however, that the evidence 
the saving truth of revelation, most convinc: 
for many, is not that which appeals directly 
reason. Many lack ability or opportunity to 
vestigate the rational evidences of Christiani 
But to them with all others the announcement 
the truth comes attended by the ministration 
direct testimony of the Holy Spirit. They : 
thus made to feel that they ought to repent a 
believe the Gospel. If they yield to this coni 
tion they obtain forgiveness of their sins and 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus. The Sp 
bears witness to their acceptance with God. A 
thus in the experience of salvation they have 
dubitable proof of the reality of revelation, 
all this reason is subordinate to faith, but 
no means opposed to it (1 Cor. 1:21-31 ; Jc 
16:8-11; Rom. 8:14-17; 1 John 6:9-11). 

7. Condition of Salvation. As has b< 
assumed in the foregoing, faith is the condition 
salvation. It is not the procuring cause, but 
condition, or instrumental cause. It is frequer 
associated in the Scriptures with repentance ; f 
thus the conditions of salvation, as commo 
stated in Protestant doctrine, are repentance t 
faith. But in reality true faith and true 
pentance are not separate or to be distinguisl 
too rigidly from each other. Faith is futidmit 
tal Repentance implies faith. Faith is not i 
saving faith unless it includes repentance, (1 
Repektance.) Having faith may therefore 
properly defined, for those who have the light 
the Gospel, as such belief in the Lord Je 
Christ as leads one to submit completely to^ 
authority of Christ, and to put complete and 
elusive trust in him for salvation. (See J( 
3:14-16, and many other places.) 

Faith, which is (he condition of salvation 
also, in an important measure, one of the rest 
of salvation. In the justified and regenera 
soul faith is deepened and developed by the 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. In Its essential qi 
jty faith is unchanged, but it acquires grea 
steadiness; and as the word of God is stud 
anti its contents spiritually apprehended ft 
becomes broader and richer in the truths t 
facts which it grasps. 

Thus in its beginning and completion faitl 
one of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. 6:22). 

For fuller discussion see works of Systemt 
Theology, particularly Horner's Christian L 
malit's. —E. McC. 

FAITH, RULE OF. In the early Chu 
the summary of doctrines taught to cntcchunu 
and to which they were obliged to subscribe 
fore baptism. It" was afterward applied to 
Apostles 1 Creed. In modern theology it dent 
the true source of our knowledge of Christ 
truth. 

1. Protestant Doctrine. One of the cl 

doctrinal elements of the Reformation was 
sufficiency of the Scriptures for faith and salvati 
Thus the Methodist Episcopal Church teach 
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The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary 

■ salvation; so that whatsoever is not read there- 
, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
lired of any man that it should be believed as 
1 article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
jcessary to salvation ” (Meth. Bis., v, 5). 

2. Roman Catholic teaching is: “ The 
lurch is the ordinary and the infallible means 
r which we know what the truths are which God 
is revealed. The testimony of the Church is the 
tie by which we can distinguish between true 
Ld false doctrine. ... A person must believe 
at the Church cannot err, and that whatever it 
aches is infallibly true ” (Calk. Bid., s. v.). 
FAITH, THE CHRISTIAN. “ To those 
:\o receive the light, in the sense of not refusing 
revelation is one whole, and all its glorious sys- 
m of truth is received and surely believed. To 
em it is both objectively and subjectively the 
uth; and, inasmuch as Christianity has brought 
in all fullness into the world, it is to them the 
iristian Faith. This phrase has therefore a 
rger meaning. It signifies that it is not their 
nlosophy simply, the glory of their reason, the 
tdition they have derived from their fathers, but 
c rich inheritance which the Holy Spirit has 
ven to that one Supreme faculty of their souls, 
e faith which U the evidence of things not seen. 
is a body of truth which, us reason did not give 
so reason cannot take it away. It is a region 
which they walk by faith, which their faith 
bitually visits, in which their faith lives, and 
ives, and has its being ” (Pope, Compend . Christ- 
n Theol. , p. 45). 

FAITHFULNESS (Heb. em-oo-naw 

tithfulness, stability ), an attribute ascribed to 
id in many places, especially in the Psalms (36: 
89:2 sq.; Isa. 11:5, etc.),which exhibits his charac- 

■ as worthy of the love and confidence of man, 
d assures us that he will certainly fulfill his 
omises, as well as execute his threats against 
i. It covers “temporal blessings (1 Tim. 4:8; 
a. 84:11; Isa. 33:16); spiritual blessings (1 Cor. 
)); support in temptation (1 Cor. 10:13) tmd per- 
jUtion (1 Pet. 4:12, 13; Ism 41:10); sanctifying 
fictions (IIoh, 12:4—12); directing in difficulties 
Chron. 32:22; iVu. 82:8) • enabling to persevere 
n\ 32:40), and bringing to glory (1 John 2:25).“ 
Faithfulness is also predicated of men: “lie 
s il faithful man M (Hebrew trustworthy, Nell, 
i); “ who then is that faithful (trusty) and wise 
'.wiird?° (Luke 12:42, ete.) “The Faithful" 
s the general and favorite name in the early 
urch to denote baptized persons. 
FAITHLESS. See Glossary. 

FALCON. See Animal Kingdom. 

FALL OF MAN. a term of theology which 
itot found in the Scriptures* though the essen- 
I fact is a matter of Sculpture record and of 
ur though not frequent reference. The particu- 
uceomit is in Gen. 3. The most explicit New 
stament references are Rom. 5:12-21; 1 Cor. 15: 

, 22, 45-47 ; 2 Cor. 11:3. 

The character of the primitive record in Gen- 
s has been the subject of much discussion, 
me have contended that the account is purely 
sral; others, that it is figurative, poetic, or al¬ 


legorical ; still others, rationalistic or semiration- 
alistic, relegate the whole matter to the realm of 
the mythical. This lust view, of course, cannot 
be consistently held by anyone who accepts the 
Scriptures as of divine authority. 

It must be admitted that the account leaves 
room for many questions both as to its form and 
its meaning in relation to incidental details. But 
still the great, underlying, essential facts are suffi¬ 
ciently clear, especially when the account is taken 
in connection with other Scriptures. They are as 
follows: 

1. Bible Doctrine. 1. The fall of our first 
parents was an epoch or turning point in the 
moral history of the race. It was in itself an 
epoch of great and sad significance and of far- 
reaching results. 

2. Man at his creation was in a state of moral 
puri ty. In connection with his freedom there was 
of necessity the possibility of sin. But still there 
was no evil tendency in his nature. God pro¬ 
nounced him, with other objects of his creation, 
“ good.” He was made in the image and likeness 
of God. 

3. As a moral being man was placed by God 
in a state of probation. His freedom was to be 
exercised and tested by his being under divine 
law. Of every tree in the garden he might freely 
eat, except the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. At one point there must be restraint, self- 
denial for the sake of obedience. “ He could not 
have the whole world and save his own soul.” 

4. The temptation to disobedience came from 
an evil source outside himself. In Genesis only 
the serpent is mentioned. In the New Testament 
the tempter is identified as Satan, who may have 
emploYed the serpent as his instrument (2 Cor. 
11:3, 14; Rom. 16:20; Rev. 12:9). 

6. The temptation came in the form of an ap¬ 
peal to both man’s intellect and to the senses. 
The forbidden fruit was presented as “ good for 
food” and “to be desired to make one wise.” 1 
Thus the allurement was in the direction of sen¬ 
sual gratification and intellectual pride. 

6. At the beginning of the sin lay unbelief. 
The tempted ones doubted or disbelieved God and 
believed the tempter. And thus, under the strong, 
desire awakened by the temptation, they disobeyed 
the divine command. 

7. By this act of disobedience “sin entered 
into the world and death by sin.” Shame and 
alienation from God were the first visible conse¬ 
quences. The image of God, which contained 
among its features “ righteousness and true holi¬ 
ness,” was marred and broken, though not com¬ 
pletely lost. (See Image op God.) Expulsion from 
Eden followed. The ground was cursed on ac¬ 
count of sin. Sorrow and toil and struggle with 
the evil in human nature became the lot of man¬ 
kind. 

2. Theological Views. As to the theological 
treatment of this topic it should be particularly 
noted: 

(1) Rationalistic. A favorite view of ration¬ 
alistic or evolutionist theologians is that the fall 
was a necessary incident in man’s moral develop¬ 
ment. The fall is sometimes, therefore, spoken of 
as “ a fall upward.” It was a step forward from 
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FALLOW DEER 


FAMINE 


tlits savage or animal state to ih« practical knawh 
edge of good and evil* and thus, through the ex¬ 
perience of sin, toward the goal of developed 
moral parity. But this view ignores the essential 
evil of sin, It makes sin only an imperfect or 
disguised good* and is* for that reason and others, 
opposed to the plain teaching of Scripture, 

(2) ColviuiBEio view. The Cnlv] rustic types of 
theology regard the fall in two ways: (1) The 
supralnpsarian* or most rigid view* includes the fall 
under the divine decree. (2) The aublapsumn* 1 
the less rigid but leas logically consistent view* 
represents the divine decree as relating to the 
condition produced by the fall. Out from the race 
fallen in Adam God elected a certain number to 
salvation. The human race is not in a state of 
probation. The sin of our first parents closed the 
probationary period of human history. 

(3) Armiiimn view. The Avminiau theology 
regards the fall not us predetermined by a divine 
decree* bat as foreseen and provided against by 
divine grace. It asserts that but for the redemp¬ 
tive purpose of God in Christ the race of fallen 
descendants of Adam would not have been per, 
mitted to come into existence. When man fell 
he did not “fall upward,” but he fell into the 
arms of redeeming mercy. Probation is still the 
condition of mankind. For though man is fallen 
and therefore under the bondage of sin, through 
Christ, the second Adam, man has his moral free¬ 
dom restored to such an extent that he can avail 
himself of the provisions that God has made for 
his salvation. 

For full discussion see works of systematic 
theology, ns Pope, Compmd, Christian Th&fogy ; 
Watson* Theological Institutes ; Van Ouster zee, 
Christian Dogmatics; Dclitzsch* Biblical Psy¬ 
chology; Fletcher* Appeal *— 35* McC. 

FALLOW DEER. See Animal Kingdom. 

FALLOW GROUND (Heb. neev\ a field 
plowed up and left for seeding; as summer fallow, 
properly conducted, is n sure method of destroy¬ 
ing weeds (Jer 4:8 ; Ros* 10:12). 

FALLOW YEAR. See Sabbath. 

FALSE CHRISTS (Or. pm*>o* 

dokk*-vk-toi\ those who falsely claim u> be Mes¬ 
siah foretold by Jesus (Matt. 21:24 ; Mark 18:22)* 
Nothing is known of the historical fulfillment of 
this prophecy* but Josephus {lk«rs, vii, 11* 1) 
mentions Jonathan as a pretender. 

FALSE PROPHET* one pretending to be 
sent from God, a false teacher (Matt. 7:15 ; 24:11, 
24, etc,). (, Thc false prophet ” (Rev. 1(1:18) is used 
for the second “boast, 11 tins mythological system 
of paganism. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS (Heb. S'lN, obe, a 
mumble from a leathern bottle). Those professing 
to call up the dead were said to have a 41 familiar 
spirit” (Dent. 18:M ; 2 Kings 21:6 ; 2 Cliroli. 38:6, 
etc,). The expression sometimes men ns a spirit 
or demon supposed to attend on an individual or 
to come at his cull (Lev. 19:31 ; 2 Kings 21:6), or 
the shade or departed spirit thus evoked (Isa. 29:4). 
A person with a familiar spirit was called an obe 
(bottle) because he was supposed to be inflated by 
the spirit. See Magic; Glossary. 


FAMILY. The family relation is the instil 
tion of God lying at the foundation of all hum 
society. Christian ethics leave nothing wanti 
of the main elements of that institution. It cc 
firms monogamy: “From the beginning of the ert 
tion God made them, male and female. For tl 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, a 
cleave to his wife ” (Matt. 19:6 ; Mark 10:6, 7). 
Christian legislation is clear and positive respecti 
the relation of marriage, of parents and childri 
of masters and servants, and the regulation 
all the honsehold. Parental obligations inclu 
the maintenance of children (1 Tim. 5:8) and th 
education in its fullest sense (Exod. 12:26, 2 
Deut. 6:6, 7; Eph. 6:4). 

The filial obligations are obedience (Luke 2:6 
Eph. 6:1; Col. 3:20), reverence (Exod. 20:12; con 
Eph. 6:1, 2), and grateful requital (1 Tim. 6:4; con 
John 19:26). The moral teaching of Christian 
has a very marked bearing on the relation betwe 
master and servants. Although the mutual righ 
duties, and responsibilities are not in their widi 
range matter of direct statute in the Scriptur 
the principles laid down by Paul are of permam 
application. On the employer’s side there is 1 
obligation of justice (Col. 4:1); on the side of 1 
servants there is enjoined the duty of obedien 
fidelity, and honesty (Tit, 2:9* 10; Col. 3;22 t 5 
Eph. 6:5, 6). Tims the family occupies a proi 
nent place throughout Scripture, is the first fo 
of society* mid Imw continued to be the germ n 
representative of every fellowship (Pope, Ch c 
TheoL t iii; Weateott, Social Aspects of Chi 
tianity , p. 19, sq.). 

FAMILY, or FATHER'S HOUSE, one 

the divisions of the people of Israel. See Isra 
Classification of. 

FAMINE (Heb. raw-awl' ; Gr. 

formas') occupies a conspicuous place in Script! 
among the troubles with which God’s people I 
to contend. 11 is mentioned as one of the scour; 
which God sent to chastise men for their wick 
ness (Lev. 26:21, 26; Psa. 105:16; Lam, 4:4- 
Ezek. 14:21). 

L Po.il bab. Several causes of fa-mine arn givi 

(1) God's blessing withheld (ilos. 2:8, 9 ; Hag. 1: 

(2) Want of seasonable rain (1 Kings 17:1 ; Jer. 
1-4; Amos 4:7* fiq,). "In Egypt a deficiency in 
rise of the Nile, with drying winds, produces 

anjy>n T'fiprkvrlofl ill tV»P Ttihlf* 

traceable to both these phenomena; and we g 
erally find that Egypt was resorted to when sc 
city afflicted Palestine. In the whole of Syria i 
Arabia the fruits of the earth must ever he 
pendent on rain* the watersheds having few la 
springs and the small rivers not. being suffid 
for the irrigation of even the level lands, 
therefore, the heavy rains of November and 
comber fail the sustenance of the people is cut 
iu the parching drought of harvest time, when 
country w almost devoid of moisture" (Sin 
Dkt.y s, v.). (3) Rolling of seed in lhe grot 

(Joel 1:17); (4) Blasting and mildew (Amos 4 
Hug. 2:17 ; (5) Devastation by enemies (Deut, 
33, 61), In addition to the above causes may 
given the imperfect knowledge of agricult 
which prevailed* in consequence of winch n 
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few resources to stimulate, or in unfavorable 
ons and localities, to aid the productive pow- 
of nature. Means of transit were defective, 
iering it often impossible to relieve the wants 
me region even when there was plenty in 
Jier. Despotic governments and frequent wars 
desolation greatly interrupted agricultural in- 
;ry. 

. Characteristics. These famines were often 
; continued (Gen. 41:27) and of great severity 
1 . 12:10 ; 2 Kings 8:1; Jer. 52 :6), accompanied 
i wars (Jer. 14:15; 29:18), and followed by 
ilence (Jer. 42:17; Ezek. 7:16; Matt. 24:7). 
ing the time of famine people fed upon wild 
>s (2 Kings 4:39, 40), asses’ flesh anti ordure 
tings 5:20 ; Lam. 4:5) and human flesh (Lev. 
.9; 2 Kings 3:28, 29), while provisions wore 
by weight and water by measure (Ezek. 4:16). 
. Instances. Famines are mentioned as oc- 
■ing in the days of Abraham (Gen, 12:10), of 
,c (26:1), of Joseph (41:63-56), of the Judges 
th 1:1),of Duvid(2 Sam. 21:1), of Ahnb (1 Kings 
; 18:2), of Elisha (2 Kings 4:38), during the 
e of Samaria (2 Kings 6:25), in the time of 
smiah (Jer. 14:1, sq.), during the siege of Je- 
Jem (2 Kings 25:3), after the captivity (Neh. 

, in the reign of Claudius Csesar (Acts 11:28), 
>re the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. 24:7). 
’igurative. Famine is symbolic of the with- 
val of God’s word (Amos 8:11, 12) and the 
ruction of idols (Zeph. 2:11). 

'AN (Heb. zaw-raw \to toss about; 

rehf; Gr. tttvov, ptoo'-on), a sort of long- 
iled, wooden shovel, with which grain was 
■wn up against the wind in order to separate 
chaff therefrom (Isa. 30:24 ; Matt. 3:12; Luke 
). At the present day in Syria a large wooden 
. is used. 

igurative. To fan is used in the sense of 
matter, as enemies (Isa. 41:16); to u fan at the 
s” (Jer. 15:7) is to cause defeat and disper- 
on the border of the land; “ whose fan is in 
hand ” (Matt. 3:12) refers to Christ as judge, 
.rating evil from good. 

ANNERS (Heb. TIT, zooi\ strangers ), render- 
in the A. V. (Jer. 51:2), but properly “ stran- 
and so translated in the R. V. 

ARE. See Glossary. 

ARM. See Agriculture. 

ARTHING. See Metrology, IV. 
ASHION, FASHIONING. See Glossary. 
AST, FASTING (Heb. Qlit, tsoom , to cover 
mouth; Gr. v^arevu) } nace-tgoo / -o J to abstain). 
he early ages men subsisted largely upon the 
itaneous productions of the earth and the 
Is of the chase; and owing to the uncertainty 
■btaining food fasting was often compulsory, 
irstitious ignorance could easily interpret this 
pulsion into an expression of the divine will, 
so consider fasting as a religious duty. It 
thought that the gods were jealous of the 
eures of men, and that abstinence would pra¬ 
te their favor. As a result we find that fast¬ 
is a religious duty is almost universal. 

Jewish. The word fasting (Heb. tsoom) is 
found in the Pentateuch, but often occurs in 


the historical books (2 Sam. 12:16 ; 1 Kings 21: 
9-12; Ezra 8:21) and the prophets (Isa. 58:3-5; 
Joel 1:14; 2:16; Zech. 8:19, etc.). The expres¬ 
sion used in the law is “ afflicting the soul ” (Lev. 
16:29-31 ; 23:27; Num. 30:13), implying the sac¬ 
rifice of the personal will, which gives to fasting all 
its value. (1) Observance. The Jewish fasts were 
observed with various degrees of strictness. When 
the fast lasted only a single day it was the practice 
to abstain from food of every kind from evening 
to evening, whereas in the case of private fasts 
of a more prolonged character it was merely the 
ordinary food that was abstained from. To mani¬ 
fest a still profounder humbling of the soul before 
God in repentance and mortification on account of 
one’s sin and the punishment with which it had 
been visited it was not unusual to put on sack¬ 
cloth, rend the garments, and scatter ashes over 
the head (2 Sam. 13:19; 1 Kings 21:27; 1 Mace. 
3:47; Lam. 2:10; Jonah 3:5, sq.). In 1 Sam. 7:6 
it is said that Israel “ drew water, and poured it 
out before the Lord, and fasted on that day.” To 
“pour out thine heart like water” (Lam. 2:19) 
seems to denote inward dissolution through pain 
and misery. In connection with the fast it would be 
a practical confession of misery and an act of 
deepest humiliation before the Lord. (2) Different 
fasts, (1) The Mosaic law prescribed only one 
public occasion of strict fasting, viz., once a year 
on the great Day of Atonement (q. v.). This ob¬ 
servance seems always to have retained some 
prominence as “the fast "(Acts 27:9). But as to the 
nature of the observance we are nowhere expressly 
informed, excepting that food was interdicted 
from evening to evening (Lev. 23:27-29). (2) The 
Hebrews, in the earlier period of their history, were 
in the habit of fasting whenever they were in hard 
and trying circumstances (1 Sam. 1:7), misfortune, 
and bereavement (1 Sam. 20:34 ; 31:13 ; 2 Sam. 
1:12), in the prospect of threatened judgments of 
God (2 Sam. 12:16; 1 Kings 21:27), on occasions 
of falling into grievous sin (Ezra 10:6), or to avert 
heavy calamity (Esth. 4:1, sq.). (3) Extraordinary 
fasts were appointed by the theocratic authorities 
on occasions of great national calamity in order 
that the people might humble themselves before 
the Lord on account of their sins, thus avert his 
wrath, and get him to look upon them again with 
his favor (Judg. 20:26 ; 1 Sam. 7:6 ; 2 Chron. 20:3 ; 
Joel 1:14; 2:12; Jer. 36:9; Ezra 8:21; Neh. 1:4; 
2 Macc. 13:12). 

2. Post-Exilic. There is no mention of any 
other periodical fast than that on the Day of 
Atonement in the Old Testament, except in Zech. 
7:1-7; 8:19. These anniversary fast days were 
observed from about the time of the captivity, 
and were as follows: (1) The seventeenth day of 
the fourth month, viz., Tammuz, or July. This 
fast was instituted in memory of the capture of 
Jerusalem (Jer. 52:6, 7 ; Zech. 8:19). (2) The ninth 
day oF the fifth month, Ah, or August, in memory 
of the burning of the temple (2 Kings 25:8; Zech, 
7:3; 8:19). (3) The third of the seventh month, 

Tishri, or October, in memory of the death of 
Gedaliah (Jer. 40:4; Zech. 7:5; 8:19). (4) The 

tenth day of the tenth month, Tebeth, or January, 
in memory of the commencement of the attack on 
Jerusalem (Zech, 8:19; 2 Kings 25:1; Jer. 52:4). 
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(5) The fast of Esther (q. v.), kept on the thirteenth 
of Adar (Esth. 4:16). “Subsequent to the captivity, 
and with the growth of the Pharisaic spirit* the 
fasts became much more frequent generally, till 
ere long they assumed the form cl ordinary pious 
exercises, so that the Pharisees fasted regularly 
on the second and fifth day of every week (Matt. 
9:14; Luke 18:12), while other Jewish sects, such 
as the Essenes and Therapeutse, made their whole 
worship to consist principally of fasting. There 
was* however, no fasting on the Sabbath, on festi* 
vid and gala days in Israel, and on the day imme¬ 
diately preceding the Sabbath or a festival”(Judith 
8:6). That in the lapse of time the practice of 
fasting was lamentably abused is shown by the 
testimony of the prophets (Isa. 58:4, sq.; Jer. 14: 
12; Zech. '7:6). 

3. New Testament. In the New Testament 
the only references to the Jewish fasts are the 
mention of “ the fast ” in Acts 27:9 (generally un¬ 
derstood to denote the Day of Atonement) and 
the allusions to the weekly fasts (Matt. 9:14; 
Mark 2:18; Luke 5:33; 18:12 ; Acts 10:30). These 
fasts originated some time after the captivity. 
They were observed on the second and fifth days 
of the week, which being appointed as the days 
for public fasts (because Moses was supposed to 
have ascended the Mount for the second tables of 
the law on a Thursday and to have returned on a 
Monday) seem to have been selected for these 
private voluntary fasts. 

Our Lord sternly rebuked the Pharisees for their 
hypocritical pretenses in the fasts which they ob¬ 
served (Matt. 6:16, sq.) and abstained from ap¬ 
pointing any fast as part of his own religion 
(Matt. 9:11; 11:18, 19). Prayer and fmting are 
mentioned (Matt. 17:21; Mark as means for 
promoting faiLh and as good works. Mention is 
made of fasting in the Apostolic Church (Acts 
13:3 ; 14:2S ; 2 Cor. 0:6). In the last passage the 
apostle probably refers to mttmtary fasting t as in 
chap. 11:27 he makes a distinction between fast¬ 
ing and 11 hunger and thirst.” 

4, Gkristi&ff Church. A Her the Jewish cus¬ 
tom fasting was frequently joined with prayer 
that the mind unincumbered with pnrthlv mntt.nr. 

might devote itself with less distraction to the 
contemplation of divine things. As the Pharisees 
were accustomed to fast twice a week, on Monday 
and Thursday, the Christians appointed Wednes¬ 
day Prid.ay a a qf LqIF faa 

or abstinence from flesh in commemoration of 
the passion and crucifixion of Jesus. They did 
tins with reference to the Lord's words, “ When 
the bridegroom shall be taken from them, then 
shall they fast” (Matt 9:15). 

In the 2d century arose also the custom of 
quadragesimal fasts before Easter, which, how¬ 
ever, differed in length in differ cut, countries, 
being sometimes reduced to forty hours, some¬ 
times extended to forty days, or at least to several 
weeks. Perhaps equally ancient arc the nocturnal 
fasts or vigils before the high festivals, suggested 
by the example of the Lord and the apostles. 
On special occasions the bishops appointed ex¬ 
traordinary fasts and applied the money saved to 
charitable purposes, n usage which became often 
a blessing to the poor. 


By the 6th century fasting was made obliga 
by the Second Council of Orleans (A. D. t 
which decreed that anyone neglecting to obs 
the stated time of abstinence should be treate 
an offender. In the 8th century it was regai 
as meritorious, and failure to observe subje 
the offender to excommunication. In the Ro 
Catholic and Greek Churches fasting rem 
obligatory, while in most Protestant Churches 
merely recommended (see Keil, Bib. Arch ., ii, 
sq.; Jalin, Arch ., p. 454 ; Scliaff, Hist. Ch 
Churchy i, 324). 

FAT. See Glossary. 

FAT (Heb. khay'-leb). “ The Hebrews 
tinguished between the suet or pure fat of an 
imal and the fat which was intermixed with 
lean (Neh. 8:10). Certain restrictions were 
posed upon them in reference to the former: s 
parts of the suet, viz., about the stomach, the 
trails, the kidneys, and the tail of a sheep, w 
grows to an excessive size in many Eastern c 
tries and produces a large quantity of rich 
were forbidden to be eaten in the case of anil 
offered to Jehovah in sacrifice (Lev. 3:3, 9, 
7:3, 23). The ground of the prohibition was 
the fat was the richest part of the animal, 
therefore belonged to God (3:16). The prese 
tion of the fat as the richest part of the an 
was agreeable to the dictates of natural fee 
and was the ordinary practice even of hea 
nations. The burning of the fat of sacrifices 
particularly specified in each kind of offeri 
(Smith, pteLy s. v.). 

Figurative. Next to blood, the beare 
life (Lev. 17:14), stood the fat as the sig 
healthfulness and vigor. “The fat of the eai 
“ the fat of the wheat, of the oil, and the wine,” i 
“the fat of the mighty,”though to our view s< 
what peculiar expressions were familiar to 
Hebrews, ns indicating the choicest specimen 
examples of the several objects ju question ( 
45:18; Pent 82:14; Nunn 18:12, mitrg. “ Fj 
2 Sam. 1:22). See Glossary. 

FATHER (Heb. 3IS, awb ; Gr. nvaryp, 
ayH. literally wonrisher . protector). 

1, Meanings. This word, besides its uni 
sense of progenitor (Gen. 19:31; 44:19, etc.), 
a number of other meanings, as: (1) Any ai 
tor, near or remote (1 Kings 15:11; 2 Kings 1 
o o' n avemfl father fGen. 28:1 3 : 31:42 : 32:9. e 
a gretd grandfather (Num 18-2; 1 kings l 
24, etc.); frequently in the plural fathers. 
jvrefatha'S (Gen. 15: L 5 [ Tsn ,43:16), (S) Four 
i, e., the first ancestor of a tribe or nation ( 
10:21; 17:4,5 ; 19:37, etc.), 1 love we may vet 
Gem 4:21 (“the father of till such as handle 
harp and organ,” i. o,, the founder of a fa mi 
iioisielans, the inventor of the art of music, J 
was “ tin? father of those w ho dwell in tents ” ( 
4:20), The author of a family or society of 
sons animated by the same spirit as himself; 
Abraham was “the father of all them that 
lieve” (Rom. 4:1 1). The author or maker of 
thing, especially a creator (“hath the rai 
father ? " Job 38:28). Ill this souse God is c 
Lhe father of men and angels (Isa. 63:1 G; ( 
Ej>h‘ 3:14, 15, etc,). He m also called the Fr 
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ights, i. e., stars (James 1:17). The above topi- 
senses come from the notion of source , origin; 
ers are drawn from the idea of paternal love 
care, the honor due a father, etc. (3) Bene- 
;or, as doing good and providing for others as 
ither (Job 29:16, “ I was a father to the poor ”). 
ikim, the prefect of the palace, was called “a 
ler to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ” (Isa. 22: 

The Messiah is the “everlasting father” 
,. 9:6); God, the father of the righteous and 
kings (2 Sam. 7:14; 1 Chron. 17:13, 22; Psa. 
16). (4) Teacher, from the idea of paternal 

.ruction (1 Sam. 10:12); priests and prophets 
e called father , as teachers (2 Kings 2:12; 
1, etc.). In a similar sense the prime minister, 
:hief adviser, is called the king’s father (Gen. 
3). (5) Intimate relationship, as, “ I have said 
:orruption, Thou art my father ” (Job 17:14). 

. Place and Authority. The position and 
hority of the father as the head of the family 
xpressly assumed and sanctioned in Scripture 
i likeness of that of the Almighty over his 
itures. It lies, of course, at the root of that 
■ailed patriarchal government (Gen. 3;16; 1 Cor. 
i), which was introductory to the more definite 
.era that followed, but did not wholly super- 
? it. “While the father lived he continued to 
.’esent the whole family, the property was held 
is name, and all was under his superintendence 
control. His power, however, was by no 
ms unlimited or arbitrary, and if any occasion 
se for severe discipline or capital punishment 
lis family he was not himself to inflict it, but 
ring the matter before the constituted authori- 
” (Deut. 21:18-21). The children, and even 
grandchildren, continued under the roof of the 
ier and grandfather; they labored on his ac- 
nt and were the most submissive of his serv- 
;. The property of the soil, the power of 
;ment, the civil rights belonged to him only, 
his sons were merely his instruments and as- 
ints. The father’s blessing was regarded as 
ferring special benefit, but his malediction 
iial injury, to those on whom it fell (Gen. 9:25, 
27:27-40; 48:15, 20; ch. 49); and so also the 
of a parent was held to affect, in certain cases, 
welfare of his descendants (2 Kings 5:27). 
father, as the head of the household, had the 
gation imposed upon him of bringing up his 
dren in the fear of God, making them well 
tainted with the precepts of the law, and gen- 
ly acting as their instructor and guide (Exod. 
16 ; Deut. 6:20, etc.). Filial duty and obedience 
)oth parents were strictly enforced by Moses 
id. 20:12), and any outrage against either pa- 
-, as a blow (Exod. 21:15), a curse (v. 17; Lev, 
'), or incorrigible rebellion against their author- 
Deut. 21:18, sq.), was made a capital offense. 
ATHER, GOD THE, is a term which rep- 
nts several scriptural conceptions. 

. The term designates the first person of the 
y Trinity. God has revealed himself as Father, 

. and Holy Ghost. To the Eternal Son the 
ier stands related as to no other being, and 
s in the Son the perfect and infinite object of 
love. With this highest meaning in view the 
sties spefak of God as “the Father of the Lord 
is Christ” (tsee Eph. 1:17; 1 Cor. 8:6; 1 Pet. 


1:3). Thus also, while Christ taught his disciples 
to address God in prayer as “our Father,” he did 
not use that form himself. He spoke of God as 
“ my Father ” and “your Father,” but at the same 
time he made it plain that he distinguished be¬ 
tween the relation in which they stood to God and 
that in which he himself stood. The first words 
of the Apostolic Creed, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty,” are first of all a recognition of 
this deep truth of holy Scriptures. See Trinity. 

2. In the Old Testament Scriptures God is in 
quite a number of conspicuous instances called 
the Father of the Jewish nation. The chosen na¬ 
tion owed its origin and continued existence to 
his miraculous power and special care. As their 
father he loved, pitied, rebuked, and required the 
obedience of his people (see Deut. 32:6 ; Hos. 11:1; 
Psa. 103:13; 68:5; Mai. 1:6). 

3. In the New Testament, which brings the fact 
of the fatherhood of God into greater prominence 
and distinctness, God is represented as the Father 
of various objects and orders of beings which he 
has created. The term thus used refers to the 
natural relationship between God and his crea¬ 
tures, and has a significance more or less profound 
according to the different natures and capacities 
of these objects or orders of beings. Thus God is 
“ the Father of lights,** the heavenly bodies (James 
1:17). Also he is “the Father of spirits ” (Heb. 
12:9). He is particularly f lic Father of limn, cre¬ 
ated after his image (Acts 17:26 ; Luke 3:8). 

4. God is in a special sense the Father of his 
redeemed and saved people. While all the hope 
of the Gospel rests upon the fact of the fatherly 
love of God for mankind even in its sinfulness 
(see John 3:16; Luke 15:11-32), still only they 
who are actually saved through Jesus Christ are 
admitted to the privileges of children in the divine 
household. Christ taught only his disciples to 
pray “our Father.” He said to the unbelieving 
Jews, “Ye are of your father, the devil ” (John 
8:44). The spiritual and moral relationship de¬ 
stroyed by sin must be restored by gracious, divine 
renewal (John 1:12; Rom. 8:14-16, et ah). See 
Adoption. —E. McC. 

FATHER-IN-LAW. — 1. Khawm (Heb. 

Etl, from FPjn), to join in affinity (Gen.38:13, 25 ; 
1 Sam. 4:19, 21). 

2. Khaw-than f (Heb. 1° marry\ one giv¬ 
ing a daughter in marriage (Exod. 3:1; 4:18; 18: 
1-27; Num. 10:29, etc,). 

3. Paotheros' (Gr, tev0ep6g) } strictly one re¬ 
lated by affinity, a wife’s father (John 18:13). 

FATHER’S BROTHER (Heb. ‘m, dode\ 
strictly one beloved (Isa. 5:1); an uncle (Num. 36: 
11; 2 Kings 24:17); in Exod. 6:20 used in the 
feminine, Father’s Sister, an Aunt. 

FATHER’S HOUSE, the name given to 
families among the Israelites (Josh. 22:14; comp. 
7:14, 16-18). See Israel, Classification of. 

FATHOM. See Metrology, I. 

FATLING. 1. An animal put up to be fat¬ 
ted for slaughter (Heb. N" 1 '!?■?, mer-ee', 2 Sam. 6: 
13; 1 Kings 4:23; Isa. 11:6; Ezek. 39:18; Matt. 
22:4). 
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2. A marrowy sheep (q. v.), especially of the 
fat-tailed variety (Heb. n I2,may'-akh, Psa. 66:15). 

3. Improperly for Mish-neh ' (Heb. repe¬ 

tition, 1 Sam. 15:9). These were “animals of 
the second birth, which were considered superior 
to the others ” (K. and D., Com., in loco). 

FATTED FOWL (Heb. U'O'toS 
bar hoo-reent' ay-boo-$mn f ) are mentioned among 
the daily provisions for Solomon’s table (1 Kings 
4:23). The meaning o£ bar-boo*rtcm f is doubtful. 
The earlier translators render it birds or fowls, 
possibly “ capons ” or “ geese ” (from the Heb. 

baw-rar', “to be pure,” because of their 
white feathers). Some kind of special fowl is 
meant. See Animal Kingdom. 

FEAR (Heb. (INI’, yir-awreverence , and 
other Hebrew words meaning terror, Exod. 15:16, 
etc.; carefulness, Josh. 22:24, R. V.; trembling, 
Frov* 29:25; f right. Job 41:33; Gr, fob'-os, 

dread., terror, Malt. 14:26, etc*). Fear is that af¬ 
fection of the mind which arises on the concep¬ 
tion of approaching danger. The fear of God is 
of several kinds: Superstitious, which is the fruit 
of ignorance; servile, which leads to abstinence 
from many sins through apprehension of punish¬ 
ment ; and filial, which lias its spring in love, anil 
prompts to care not to offend God and to endeavor 
iu all things to please him. It is another term for 
practical piety and comprehends the virtues of 
the godly character (Psa. 111:10 ; Pmv. 14:2), 
while its absence is characteristic of a wicked and 
depraved person (Rom. 3:18). It is produced in 
the soul by the Holy Spirit, and great blessing is 
pronounced upon those who possess this Christian 
trait: His angola protect them (Psn. 34:7); they 
are “under the shadow of the Almighty ” (Pan. 01: 
5, ft). This fear would subsist m a pious soul 
were there no punishment of sin. It dreads God’s 
displeasure, desires his favor, reveres his holi¬ 
ness, submits cheerfully to his will, is grateful for 
his benefits, sincerely worships him, and conscien¬ 
tiously obeys his commandments. Fear and love 
must coexist in us in order that either passion 
may be healthy, and that we may please and rightly 
serve God. “The fear of the Lord” is used for 
the worship of God, e. g., “ I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord” (Psa. 34:11), and for the law of 
God (19:9). The “fear of Isaac” (Gen. 31:42, 63) 
is Gmh whom Isaac worshined with reverent awe. 
The “ fear of man ” is that dread of the opinions 
of our neighbors which makes us cowards in the 
performance of those duties which we fancy they 
do not practice (Prov. 29:25). See Glossary. 

FEAST. See Banquet, Festivals. 

FEAST OF CHARITY. See Agape. 

FEATHER. 1. No-tsaw' (Heb. or 

t"Ti£5), a pinion or wing feather (Ezek. 17:3, 7), but 
the excrement of the crop (Lev. 1:16, from 
naw-tsaw ', to expel). 

2. Eb-raw' (Heb. M^N), with the same mean¬ 
ing as Ho. 1 (Psa. 68:13; 91:4); incorrectly ren¬ 
dered wing (Deut. 32:11; Job 39:13). 

3. Incorrectly for khas-ee-daw' (Heb. flTOr], 
kindly, maternal; Job 39:13). 


FEEBLE KNEES (Gr. ra izapaleXv 
yovara), a term used to express the result 
ovefexertion, as in an athletic contest, and, 
ratively, of weariness of mind , low spirits (j 
12 : 12 ). 

FEEBLE-MINDED (Gr. oXiyoipvxog, t 

op'-soo-kos, little spirited), often occurs in the 
tuagint, and signifies one who is laboring u 
such trouble that his heart sinks within him; 
may mean here one despairing of working ou 
salvation (1 Thess. 5:14, R. V. “fainthearted* 
FEELING. In Eph. 4:19 we find this, “ 
being past feeling have given themselves ov- 
lasciviousness,” etc. The Greek word a7ra/ 
ap*atg-eh'-o, means “ to become insensible to ] 
callous, and so indifferent to truth, honoi 
shame.” The writer of the epistle to the 
brews (4:15) tells us that “we have not a 
priest which cannot be touched with the fe 
of our infirmities.” Here we have the G 
cv/madeo), sum-path-eh'-o, to feel for , to have 
passion on. Dorner thus speaks of feeling £ 
element of man’s nature: “ In feeling he 
existence within himself, in will he exists 
state of movement from self outward, in hi 
edge in movement from without inward. . . , 
the other spiritual faculties, so called, feelh 
receptive of infinite as of finite truth. Feelii 
a third element alongside of knowledge and 
The strength of feeling depending very muc 
individual mental temperament, this forms n 
curity for the purity or healthiness of relif 
feeling. With respect to the contents of fee 
in religious feeling the reference to a definite 
of God will likewise exert an influence, and 
its accurate or confused character—in short, 
its completeness—will the nature of religioi 
pend. A religion, for example, acquainted m 
with God’s physical attributes will stand 1 
than one that has heard of his holiness, or, 
more, of his love. Feeling alone, occupied m 
with self and brooding upon self,-may-easil 
come one-sided and selfish. Knowledge, as 
product of revelation, we call illumination. 
elation must possess power by its contents t 
spire aud intensify the mill, and under Luis ai 
it is quickening, while the feeling (the spii 
consciousness of self or life) is enhanced in 
dom and blessedness ” (Dorner, Christ. Dot 
109, 119, etc.). 

FEET, bee Foot. 

FE'LIX (Gr. fay'-lix, happy), the Ri 
procurator before whom Paul was arraigned | 
24). 

1. Elevation and Crimes. He was oi 

nlly a slave, and for some unknown service 
manumitted by Claudius Caesar. He was appo 
by this emperor procurator of Judea on the 
ishment of Ventidius Cumanus, probably A. I 
Suetonius speaks of the military honors whic 
emperor conferred upon him, and specifies hi 
pointment as governor of the province of J 
adding an innuendo which loses nothing 1 
brevity, viz., that he was the husband of 
queens or royal ladies (‘ ‘ trium reginarum i 
turn ”). Tacitus, in his History , declares 
during his governorship in Judea he indulgi 
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kinds of cruelty and lust, exercising regal 
ver with the disposition of a slave; and in his 
nctls (xi, 54) he represents Felix as considering 
lself licensed to commit any crime, relying on 
influence which he possessed at court. Hav- 
a grudge against Jonathan, the high priest, 
□ had expostulated with him on his misrule, he 
de use of Doras, an intimate friend of Jonathan, 
jrder to get him assassinated by a gang of vil- 
is, who joined the crowds that were going up 
the temple worship, a crime which led subse* 
sntly to countless evils by the encouragement 
:ch it gave to the Sicarii, or leagued assassins 
the day, to whose excesses Josephus ascribes, 
ler Providence, the overthrow of the Jewish 
te. While in office he became enamored of 
isilla, a daughter of King Herod Agrippa, who 
j married to Azizus, king of Emesa, and through 
influence of Simon, a magician, prevailed upon 
to consent to a union with him. With this 
lteress Felix was seated when Paul reasoned 
ore him (Acts 24:25). Another Drusilla is 
itioned by Tacitus as being the (first) wife of 
ix. 

!. Hears Paul. Paul, having been arrested 
rerusalem, was sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix 
Caesarea (Acts 23:23, sq.), where he was con- 
d in Herod’s judgment hall till his accusers 
ie. After five days they arrived, headed by 
inias, the high priest. Their case was man- 
d by Tertullus, who, to conciliate Felix, ex- 
ssed gratitude on the part of the Jews, “ See- 
that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and 
t very worthy deeds are done unto this na- 
i by thy providence” (24:1, 2). He then pro- 
led to accuse Paul, charging him, first, with 
ition; secondly, with being ‘‘a ringleader of 
sect of the Nazarenes; ” and, thirdly, with an 
;mpt to profane the temple at Jerusalem (vers. 
). The evident purpose was to persuade Felix 
'ive up the apostle to the Jewish courts, in 
ch case his assassination would have been 
ly accomplished. Felix now gave the prisoner 
nission to speak, and the apostle, after briefly 
ressing his satisfaction that he had to plead 
cause before one so well acquainted with Jew- 
customs, refuted Tertullus step by step. Felix 
irred inquiry into the case for the present. 
r hen Lysias comes down,” he said, “ I will 
w the uttermost of this matter.” Meanwhile 
ilaced him under the charge of the centurion 
i had brought him to Caesarea (24:10-23). 
le days after Felix came into the audience 
nber with his wife Drusilla, and the prisoner 
brought before them. As a faithful preacher 
spoke to the Roman libertine and the profli- 
s Jewish princess. As he reasoned of right- 
mess, temperance, and judgment to come, 
slix trembled.” But still nothing is decided, 
x saying, “Go thy way for this time; when I 
3 a convenient season I will call for thee.” 
are informed why the governor shut his ears 
onviction, and even neglected his official duty 
kept his prisoner in cruel suspense: 44 He 
3 d also that money should have been given 
of Paul, that he might loose him ” (vers. 24- 
Hence he frequently sent for Paul and had 
,y conversations with him. But his hopes 
(24) 


were unfulfilled, and he retained the apostle a 
prisoner for two years (v. 27). 

3. Summoned to Rome. Meantime the po¬ 
litical state of Judea grew more embarrassing. It 
was during the two years of Paul’s imprisonment 
that disturbances took place in the streets of 
Caesarea. In the end Felix was summoned to 
Rome, and the Jews followed him with their ac- r 
cusations. Thus it was that he was anxious “to 
show the Jews a pleasure,” and “ left Paul bound ” 
(v. 27). At Rome he was saved from suffering 
the penalty due to his atrocities by the influence 
of his brother Pallas. 

FELLOES (Heb. pign, khish-shook', con¬ 
joined ), the curved pieces which joined together 
form the rim of a wheel (1 Kings 7:33). 

FELLOW. 1. A contemptuous use of Hebrew 1 
(125"'N ) eeshj 1 Sam. 29:4) Greek (avfyp, an'-ayr ) 
words for man. 

2. The rendering of ray'-ah (Heb. 5^, ^^), 
friend , associate , etc. (Exod. 2:13; Judg. 7:13, etc.), 
and of khaw-bare ' (Heb. Eccles. 4:10). 

3, The rendering of aw-meeth' (Heb. rTON, 

neighbor) in that remarkable passage, 4£ Awake, 0 
sword, against my shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow ” (Zech. 13:7). “ The expression 

‘ man, who is my nearest one,’ implies much more 
than unity or community of vocation, or that he 
had to feed the flock like Jehovah. The idea of 
nearest one (or fellow) involves not only similari ty 
in vocation, but community of physical or spiritual 
descent, according to which he whom God calls 
his neighbor cannot be a mere man, but can only 
be one who participates in the divine nature or is 
essentially divine.” This passage is quoted and 
applied to himself by our Lord (Matt. 26:31). 

FELLOWSHIP. 1. The rendering of the 
Hebrew tes-oo-meth' i^lDP), deposit (Lev. 6:2); 
something handed over as a pledge. 

2. Joint interest (Heb. khaw-bar', to be 

joined, Psa. 94:20; Gr, Katv&via, koy-nohn-ee'-ah, 
fellowship, communion. Acts 2:42 et al.; peroxv, 
met-okhay', partnership, 2 Cor, 6:14). 

Fellowship means companionship, a relation in 
which parties hold something in common, familiar 
intercourse. Christians have fellowship with the 
Father and the Son (t John 1:3) and the Holy 
Spirit (2 Cor. 13:14), and with one another (l John 
1:7). As is the ease between men, no one can be 
in fellowship with God unless he possess like pur¬ 
poses and feelings (1 John 2:3-6), with love (Rom. 
8:38, 39). The fellowship of believers embraces 
confession of faults one to another with prayer 
(James 5:16); assembly, with exhortation and 
provoking to love and good works (Mai. 3:16; 
Heh. 10:24, 25); partaking the Lord’s supper 
(1 Cor. 11:24, 25); “ministering to the saints” 
(Acts 11:29 j Rom. 12:13; 15:25; I Cor. 16:1,2; 

2 Cor. 8:4; Heb. 13:16); bearing the infirmities 
of the weak and edification (Rom* 15:1). Love 
for and fellowship with one another are necessary 
to, and uu evidence of fellowship with God (1 John 
4:12). Christ prayed that his people might have 
fellowship with each other (John 17:21). Fellow- 
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ship with God is easential to fruitfulness (John 
15:4). 

FENCE (Heb. TJ-;, gaw-dare\ an inclosure ; 
Num. 22:24; Psa. 62:3; 80:12). Fences were built 
of unmortared stones, to protect cultivated lands, 
sheepfolds, etc. In the crevices of such fences 
serpents delighted to hide (Eccles. 10:8; comp. 
Amos 5:1 ft). 

Figurative. In Psa. 02:3 the wicked are 
compared to a tottering fmce and bowing wall, 
i. e., their'destruction comes suddenly. See Hedge. 

FENCED CITY, the rendering of several 
Hebrew words; sometimes translated “ strong¬ 
hold” (2 Chron. 11:11), “fort” (Isa. 29:3). The 
broad distinction between a city and a village in 
biblical language consisted in the possession of 
walls. The city had walls, the village was un¬ 
walled or had only a watchman’s tower, to which 
the villagers resorted in times of danger. A 
threefold distinction is thus obtained : (1) Cities; 
(2) ui milled villages-; (3) villages with castles or 
towers (I Chron. 27:25), The district east of the 
Jordan, forming the kingdoms of Mosib and 
Bastion, ia said to have abounded from very early 
times in castles and fortresses, such ns were built 
by Uzzinh to protect the cattle and to repel the 
inroads of the neighboring tribes, besides unwalled 
towns (Pent. 3:5; 2 Chron, 25:10). When the 
Israelites entered Canaan they found many fenced 
cities (Nunn 13:28; 32:17; Josh. 11:12, 13; Judg. 
1:27-33), some of which held out for a long pe¬ 
riod, e. g., Jerusalem was held by the JebusUes 
till the lime of David (2 Sam. 5:5, 7; 1 Cl non. 
11:5). See Cities, Fortifications. 

FENS. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

FERRET(R.V.“gecko”). SeeANiMALKiNGDOM. 

FERRYBOAT (Heb. rW, ab-aw-raw'y cross- 
in g\ a vessel for crossing a stream (2 Sam. IH: 18). 
Floats or rafts for this purpose were used from 
remote times (L Kings 5:9, urnl paintings on Egyp¬ 
tian monuments). A ferryboat still crosses the 
Jordan ford near Jericho. 

FERVENT. See Glossary. 

TinnmTTr » t o d . _m _ j_i_ _ .1. ■ 1.. ... 1,±V, „ 

J? UlO X J. V iUJJ. UCD1UCD me uauj iruiomij, mv 

law prescribed special festivals to be from time to 
time observed by the congregation. One Hebrew 
name for festival was Mag (Jtl, from the verb 
signifying to dance\ which, when applied to reli¬ 
gious services, indicated that they were occasions 
of joy and gladness. Tim term most fitly desig¬ 
nating, and which alone actually Comprehended 
all the feasts, was mo-ade f (^V2, a set time or as- 
sembhp place of (ixmMgf WhnL is meant by 
this name, therefore, was the stated assemblies of 
the people—the occasions fixed by the divine ap¬ 
pointment for their being called and meeting to¬ 
gether in holy fellowship, 1 . c., for acta mid pur¬ 
poses of worship. There is also the Greek eoprt^ 
heh-f>r-tag\ festival, holy dag. 

The date of every Mosaic festival without dis¬ 
tinction, no matter what its special object may 
have been, gave evidence of being connected in 
8 01 no way or other with the number seven. So 
every seventh day, every seventh month, every 
seventh year, and, lastly, the year that came after 


the lapse of seven times seven years, was marl 
by a festival. Again, the Passover and the Fe 
of Tabernacles extended over seven days; 
number of special convocations (q. v.) during 1 
year was seven—two at the Passover, one at 
Pentecost, one at the Feast of Trumpets (or N 
Moon), one on the Day of Atonement, and two 
the Feast of Tabernacles. All the festivals in 
tuted by the law of Moses may be arranged 
two series, Septenary and Yearly. In addit 
are the Post-Exilic and Doubtful Festivals. S 
table below: 

TABLE OF FEASTS. 

Septenary Festivals, or Cycles of Sabbat 
including: 

Weekly Sabbath (Exod. 20:8-11; 31:12, s 
Lev. 23:1-3). 

Seventh New Moon, or Feast of Trumpets (Ni 
28:11-15; 29:1—6). 

Sabbatic Year, i, e., every seventh year (Ex 
23:10, 11; Lev. 25:2-7). 

Year of Jubilee (Lev. 25:8-16; 27:16-25). 

New Moon (Num. 10:10; 28:11). 

Yearly Festivals : 

Feast of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Ex 
12:1-28 ; 23:5, sq.; Lev. 23 :4—8 ; Num. 28:16- 
Deut. 18:1-8). 

Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks (Exod. 34:' 
Lev. 23:15; Num. 28:26; Deut. 16:10). 

Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:1-34; Exod. 30: 
30; Num. 29:7-11). 

Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23:34-42; Num. 
12, sq.; Neh. 8:18; John 7:2, 37). 

Post-Exilic Festivals, some of which w 
kept as regularly as those prescribed by Moses 

Feast of Purim (Esth. 9:24-32). 

Feast of Dedication (1 Macc. 4:52, sq.; 2 Mf 
10:6, sq.; John 10:22). 

Also, Doubtful Festivals, mentioned by 
sephus and the Talmud : 

Wood-carrying; of Acra; of Nicanor; of . 
in the Lord. 

These festivals are treated in this article in 
above order. 

I. Septenary Festivals. 

1. The Weekly Sabbath. In addition 
entire cessation from all work the Sabbath 
observed by a holy assembly, the doubling of 
morning and evening c no rinses (Num. 2G.S, ; 
and the presentation of new showbread in 
Holy Place (Lev. 24:8). See Sabbath. 

2. The Seventh New Moon, or Feast 

Trumpets (Heb. dT, gome ler-oo-t 

dag of blowing-, Num. 29:1), the Feast of the ? 
Moon (q. v.), which fell on the seventh mouth 
Tishn, This differed from the ordinary fewii 1 
of the new moon on account of the symbol 
meiUHUg of the seventh or snhbidical month, 
partly, perhaps, because it marked the bogim 
or tlm civil year. This mouth was distinguis 
above all the other months of the year for 
multitude of ordinances connected with it, the J 
day being consecrated to sacred rest and spiri 
employment, the tenth being the Day of Ate 
ment, while the fifteenth began the Feast 
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abernacles. (1) Sacrifices, (a) The usual morn- 
ig and evening sacrifices, with their meat and 
rink offerings. ( b ) The ordinary sacrifice for the 
ew Moon, except the sin offering, viz., two young 
ullocks, one ram, seven yearling lambs, with 
leir meat and drink offerings (Num. 28:11, sq.). 
:) Another festive offering of one young bullock, 
ne ram, seven lambs, with their meat and drink 
fferings, together with “one kid of the goats for a 
n offering, to make an atonement for you ” (Num. 
9:1-6). (2) Observance. This day was observed 
$ a feast day, in the strict sense, by resting from 
11 work, and as a memorial of blowing of horns, 
y a holy convocation. In later times, while 
ie drink offering of the sacrifice was being 
oured out, the priests and Levites chanted Psalm 
1, while at the evening sacrifice they sang Psalm 
9. Throughout the day trumpets were blown 
i Jerusalem from morning to evening. In the 
unple it was done even on a Sabbath, but not 
itside its walls. “The Day of Atonement, 
hich falls on this month, provides full expiation 
f all sins and the removal of all uncleanness; 
id the Feast of Tabernacles, beginning five days 
iereafter, provides a foretaste of the blessedness 
: life in fellowship with the Lord. Thi3 sig- 
ificance of the seventh month is indicated by the 
>unding of trumpets, whereby the congregation 
resent a memorial of themselves loudly and 
rongly before Jehovah, calling on him to vouch¬ 
ee the promised blessings of grace in fulfill¬ 
ed of his covenant” (Keil, Arch., ii, p. 10). 
he fact that Tisri was the great month for sow- 
g might easily have suggested the thought of 
►mmemorating on this day the finished work of 
•eation ; and thus the Feast of Trumpets came to 
i regarded as the anniversary of the beginning 
: the world. The rabbins believed that on this 
ly God judges all men, and that they pass before 
m as a flock of sheep pass before a shepherd. 

3. Sabbatic Year, the septennial rest for 
ie land from all tillage and cultivation as enjoined 
/ Moses (Exod. 23:10, 11; Lev. 25:2-7; Deut, 
1:1-11; 31:10-13). (1) Names, etc. The four 

lines given to this festival by Moses express 
me feature connected with its observance, 
bese names are: (1) Rest of Entire Rest (Ileb. 
D'ZLlD rDlD, Sabbath of Sabbatism , Lev. 25:4, 

. V. “ Sabbath of rest ”), because the land was 
have a complete rest from cultivation; (2) Year 
r Rest (Heb. "priSni? Year of Sabbatism , 

iv. 25:5), because the rest was to extend through 
.e year; (3) Release (Heb. ilCppp, Deut. 15:1, 2), 

■ more fully the Year of Release (Heb. r2p, 
Deut. 15:9), because in it all debts wore 
mitted; (4) the Seventh Year (Ileb. 
eut. 15:9), because it was to be celebrated every 
venth year. (2) Design, The spirit of the Sab 
ttic year is that of the weekly Sabbath. The 
st which the land was to keep in the seventh 
sar was not to increase its fruitfulness by lying 
How, nor merely to be a time of recreation for 
boring men and beasts, needful and useful as 
is may be. It was rather to afford true spiritual 
st and quickening, with their attendant life and 
essing. “ Thus Israel, as the people of God, was 


to learn two things: First, that the earth, though 
created for man, was not merely that he might 
turn its powers to his own profit, but that he 
might be holy to the Lord and participate also in 
his blessed rest; next, that the goal of life for the 
congregation of the Lord did not lie in that inces¬ 
sant laboring of the earth which is associated with 
sore toil in the sweat of the brow (Gen. 3:17, 19), 
but in the enjoyment of the fruits of the earth, 
free from care, which the Lord their God gave 
and ever would give them if they strove to keep 
his covenant and to take quickening from his 
law” (Keil, Arch., ii, p. 12). Such an institution 
as the Sabbatic year might seem, at first sight, to 
be impracticable. But we are to remember that 
in no year was the owner of land allowed to reap 
the whole harvest (Lev. 19:9; 23:22). Unless the 
remainder was entirely gleaned there might easily 
have been enough to insure quite a spontaneous 
crop the ensuing year, while the vines and olives 
would yield fruit of themselves. Then, too, the 
unavoidable inference from Lev. 25:20-22 is that 
the owners of land were to lay by grain in previous 
years for their own and their families’ need. 
(3) Time, observance, etc. The Sabbatic year, 
like the year of Jubilee, began on the first day 
of the civil year, viz., the first of the month Tisri. 
Though this was the time fixed for the celebration 
of the Sabbatic year during the time of the second 
temple, yet the tillage and cultivation of certain 
fields and gardens had already to be left off in the 
sixth year. Thus it was ordained that fields upon 
which trees were planted were not to be cultivated 
after the feast of Pentecost of the sixth year, 
while the cultivation of grain fields was to cease 
from the feast of the Passover (Mishna, Shebith , 
i, 1-8). The keeping of the Sabbatic year is very 
distinctly attested by 1 Maoc. 6:49, 53, and Jose¬ 
phus, Antiq ., xiii, 8, 1 ; xiv, 10, 6 ; xv, 1, 2, etc., 
and also that it was observed by the Samaritans 
(Josephus, Antiq., xi, 8, 6). 

The laws respecting this year were: (1) That the 
soil, the vineyards, and the olive yards were to have 
perfect rest (Exod. 23:10, 11; Lev. 25:2-5). Rab¬ 
binical regulations carried the law to such an extent 
that anything planted wittingly or unwittingly had 
to be plucked up by its roots (Mishna, Terum , ii, 3). 
(2) That the spontaneous growth of the fields or of 
trees (comp. Isa. 37:30) was for the free use of the 
poor, the hireling, stranger, servants, and cattle 
(Exod. 23:10,11 ;Lev. 25:2-5). An especially fruit¬ 
ful harvest was promised for the sixth year (Lev. 25: 
20, 21). (3) The third enactment enjoins the remis¬ 
sion of debts,with the exception of foreigners (Deut. 
15:1-4). This does not seem to denote the entire 
renunciation of what was owed, but the not press¬ 
ing it during the Sabbatic year. This enactment 
does not forbid the voluntary payment of debts, 
but their enforced liquidation. Also that no poor 
man should be oppressed byhis brother. (4)Finally, 
at the feast of Tabernacles in this year, the law 
was to be read to the people—men, women, chil¬ 
dren, and strangers—in solemn assembly before 
the sanctuary (Deut. 31:10-13). 

The Sabbatic year seems to have been systemati¬ 
cally neglected. Hence Jewish tradition explains 
(see 2 Chron. 36:21) that the seventy years’ cap¬ 
tivity was intended to make up for the neglect of 
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Sabbatical yen vs. After the return from captivity 
this year was most strictly observed. 

4 . Jubilee (Heb* baT* t or ^?T, yo-bale', a blast 
of a trumpet), usually in connection with the year 
of Jubilee (Lev. 25:28); also called the “Tear of 
liberty ” (Ezek. 46: L7). Its relation to the Sab¬ 
batic year and the general directions for its ob¬ 
servance are found in Lev. 25:8-16, 23—55. Its 
bearing on lands dedicated to Jehovah is given in 
Lev. 27:16-25. It is not mentioned in Deuteronomy, 
and the only other reference to it in the Pentateuch 
is in Num, 36:4. (1) Time. After the lapse of 

seven Sabbaths of years, or seven times seven years, 
l e., forty-nine years, the trumpet \vm to sound 
throughout the whole land, and the fiftieth year 
was to be announced and hallowed as Jubilee year. 
Tins was not the forty-ninth year, m held by some 
chronologists. Decisive against this view is the 
fact “ that in Lev, 25:10, sq., not only is the fiftieth 
year expressly named as the year of Jubilee, but 
the forty-nine years which make seven fiabbatic 
Years are expressly distinguished from It” (Winer, 
It, IE IlwK art. Jubtljakr), (2) Observance, It 
should be noticed that the observance of Jubilee 
was to become obligatory upon the Israelites after 
they had taken possession of the promised land 
and had cultivated the soil for forty-nine years. 
The ancient Talmudic tradition, which appears 
to be correct, is that Lhe first Sabbatic year 
was the twenty-first, and the first Jubilee the 
sixty-fourth after the Jews came into Canaan, for 
it took them seven years to conquer it and seven 
more to distribute it. The only enactment m to (he 
manner of its observance is that it should be an¬ 
nounced with the blowing of trumpets, the Jubilee 
which proclaimed to the covenant nation the 
gracious presence of lib God. Because the Scrip¬ 
tures do not record any particular instance of the 
public celebration some have denied ov questioned 
whether the law of Jubilee ever came into actual 
operation. In favor of its actual observance are: 
(1) The probability arising from the observance of 
all the other festivals. (2) The law of the inaliena¬ 
bility of landed property really obtained among 
the Hebrews (Hum. 36:4, 0,7; B^ek. 46:17). (3) The 
unanimous voice of Hebrew tradition. (5) Laws. 
The law states three respects in which the Jubilee 
year was to be hallowed, i. e., separated from 
other years ; (1) Rest far soil No sowing, resil¬ 
ing, nor gathering from the unpi nned vine (Lev, 
25:1I). Thus the soli eh joy oil a noiy rest, ana 
man was freed from the sore labor of sowing and 
reaping, and in blessed rest was to live and enjoy 
the bounty provided by Jehovah in the sixth year 
(v, 21). (2) Jit torsion of landad property (Lc v. 2 5: 
] 0 - 34 ; 27:16-24). The law of Moses provided 
llmt all the promised land was to bo divided by 
lot among the Israelites, and that it was to remain 
absolutely inalienable. Therefore, at Jubilee all 
property in fields and houses situated in villages 
or imwalled towns, which the owner had been 
obliged to sell through poverty and which had not 
been redeemed (see Redumption), was to revert 
without payment to its original owner or his law¬ 
ful heirs. The only exceptions were houses in 
walled cities, w hich remained with the buyer unless 
redeemed within one year (25:29, 30), and the 


fields which, unless redeemed by the owner, lia 
been sold and thereby rendered unredeemable (2‘ 
17-21) and reverted to tire priests. (3} Man urn i 
sian of Israelites, Every Israelite, who throng 
poverty bad sold himself to one of his country me 
or to a foreigner settled in the land, if he ha 
been unable to redeem himself or had not bet 
redeemed by a kinsman, was to go out free with h 
children (Lev. 25:29-35, 39, sq). Thus ownersh: 
of a person was changed into a matter of hire (ver 
40, 53). It would seem that there must have bet 
a perfect remission of all debts in the year 
Jubilee from the fact that all persons who were 
bondage for debt, as well as all landed property ■ 
debtors, were freely rciurned. ,H Tlms the Jubik 
year became one of freedom and grace for i 
suite ling, bringing not only redemption Lo the cn 
live and deliverance from want to the poor, b 
also release to the whole congregation of the Lo: 
from the sore labor of the earth, and represen 
ing the time of refreshing (Acts 3:19) w hich tl 
Lord provides for his people. For in this ye 
every kind of oppression was to cease and eve 
member of the covenant people find his Redeem 
in the Lord, who brought him back to his posst 
sion and family ” (Keil, Arch^ ii, p. 17, 18). 

5. New Moon (Hcb, Minn uish, rosht l-lu 

desh, beginning of month , Num. 10:10; 28:1 
The ordinary New Moons, i. e., all except tl 
seventh, were raised out of the rank of ordina 
clays, but not to that of festivals. They may 
called demifeast days, and will therefore be i 
sertftd here. (1) Origin. Many nations of a 
ticpiity celebrated the returning light of the mo 
with festivities, sacrifices, and prayers. Koi 
think that the object of Moses in providing f 
this occasion was to suppress heathen colebratio 
of the day. There was, however, a deeper men 
ing in this observance. The new muon stood 
the representative of the month. tl For n sin* 
day n burnt offering sufficed, in which the idea 
atonement was subordinate to the idea of com 
cration to the Lord. But for the month, in vii 
of sins committed and remaining unexpiated di 
ing the course of the past month, a special i 
one ring in usi be ui ought foi their atonement; a 
thus, on the ground of the forgiveness and rec< 
dilation with God thereby obtained, the peo] 
might be able in the burnt offering to eousccrj 
their li Ec anew to the Lord, {2) Mods of Ascerta: 

ing- LiiU Hew alvwii. As Jan ie&LvaiB, ucusiumg 

the Mosaic law, were always to be celebrated 
the same day of the month, it was necessary to 
the commencement of the month, which was i 
temtiBcd by the appearance of the new moon, 
the new moon was reckoned not by astroiionii 
calculation, but by Rctual personal observalh 
On the thirtieth day of the month watchmen wi 
placed on commanding heights round Jernsaf 
to watch the sky. As soon as each of them i 
tooted the moon he hastened to a house in i 
city which was kept for the purpose, and v 
there examined by the president of the Sauhedi 
When the evidence of the appearance was deerr 
aaiisfactory the president rose up and forma 
announced it, uttering the words, “ It is con 
crated.” The information was immediately s< 
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roughout the land from the Mount of Olives by 
mcon fires on the tops of the hills. The religious 
jscrvance of the day of the new moon may 
airily he regarded as the consecration of a natural 
vision of time. (3) Sacrifice, (o) Tim usual 
orrnng and evening sacrifices, with their meat 
id drink offerings, (b) Special sacrifices, consist- 
g of two young bullocks, one ram, and seven 
mbs of the first year* as a burnt offering, with 
eir meat and drink offerings. A gout was also 
cseutod as n sin offering, at which time the 
iests blew the silver trumpets (Hum. 28:1 L-15; 
■riO). (4) Observance* It is evident from the 
'itings of the prophets and from post-Exilian 
cumenfce that the New Moon was an important 
lionnl festival It was often called a feast along 
Lb the Sabbath (Psa. 81:3 ; Isa. 3:13 ; Kzek. 46: 

Kos, 2:11), on which alt business ceased (Amos 
i), the pious Israelites waited on the prophets 
t edification (2 Kings 4:23), many families and 
ms presented t heir annual thank offerings (1 Sam, 
:fi, 29), social gatherings and feasting were bi¬ 
lged in (vers. 5, 24), and the most devout per* 
:is omitted fasting {Judith 8; 6). 

II. Yearly Festivals. These were: 

1. The Passover and Feast of Unleavened 
*ead, the most important of the three great 
riual festivals of Israel (1) Name and Signifl- 
Jon, It was indifferently called the Feast of 
' Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
t where the object was to mark the distinction 
:ween the Passover as a sacrifice and as a feast 
lowing the sacrifice the latter was designated 
* Feast of Unleavened Bread (Lev. 23:5, sq.). 
e Hebrew word Ft?*?, peh'-sakh (from FIDS 2 y paW‘ 
A', to leap over , figuratively, to spare , show 
raf) denotes : (1) Ati oveisfepping ; (2) The 
tchol sacrifice by virtue of which the parting 
r was effected (Exod. 12:21, 27,48; 2 Chron. 
15). The paschal meal was on the evening 
the I4th Xissm, while the seven days follow- 
are called the feast of unleavened bread (Lev. 
G, G), hence the expression the morrow of t/ic 
ssover for the Ifith Nisaii (Num. 33:3; Josh. 
1). The whole feast, including the paschal 
, is called the festival of Uviravened Bread 
od. 23:15; Lev. 28:6; Ezra 8:22; Luke 22:1, 
Acta 12:8; 20:6); but the simple name jPa$$- 
r (Hcb, peh'-sakh) is the one commonly used by 
Jews to the present day for the festival of 
cave ned bread (2 Cl iron, 30:15; 35:1, 11 ; Mark 
I ; Gr. ttAox^j a pas'-kkah). (2) Institution, 
j FnssoYcr was Instituted m memory of Israel's 
servation from tlie lust plague visited upon 
'pt (the death of the firstborn) and their de* 
ran.ee from bondage (Exod, I2:1-2S). “The 
vcranee of Israel from Egypt was accompanied 
their adoption as the nation of Jehovah. For 
: a divine consecration was necessary that their 
ward severance from Egypt might be acuom- 
ied by an inward severance from everything of 
Egyptian or heathen nature. This consecra- 
i was imparted by the Passover, a festival 
ch was to lay the foundation of Israel’s birth 
s. 2:15; Exod. 6:6, 7) into the new life of 
;e and fellowship with God and to perpetuate it 
me to come ” (K. and D., <7oiro., on Exod. ch. 12). 


(3) Observance. (1 ) At the fixodus. At its first in¬ 
stitution, just before the Exodus, Lhe keephtgof the 
Passover was us follows: Every head of a family 
chose n male of tire first year without blemish 
from the small cattle, i. c., from lire sheep or 
gouts, on the 10th Nison (Exod. 12:3). Later It 
became the fixed practice to take a lamb. On 
the 14th Niann the victim was slain “between 
the two evenings ” (Exod. 12:6); according to the 
Karaite Jews between actual sunset and complete 
darkness, hut understood by the Pharisees and 
Hub bins as the time when the sun begins to de¬ 
scend to his real setting (from 8 to 0 p. n,). A 
bunch of hyssop was dipped in the blood of the 
animat mid applied to the two posts and the lintel 
of the house whei^e the meal was to be eaten. 
Then the whole animal, without breaking n bone, 
was roasted and oaten by each family, including 
si a ves a nd stra i ige rs, i f oi ream e feed. It f t he mi m - 
ber of the family was too email the neigh boring 
family might unite in the eating. It was oaten 
that same night with unleavened broad and bitter 
herbs, probably endives, wild lettuce, which are 
eaten by Jews of the present day in Egy pt and 
Arabia with the pasebut lamb. The meal was 
eaten the same evening, all who partook having 
their loins girded, shoes on, their feet, and a staff 
in hand, ready to march out of Egypt. What of 
the lamb could not be eaten was to lie burned on 
Lhe morrow, and nothing of It was to be carried 
out of the house (12:1-13, 21-23, 28,43-51). Ac¬ 
cording to Jewish authorities this was called the 
** Egyptian ” puss over in distinction from the 
“Permanent” passover, The paschal lamb was 
a sacrifice, combining in Steelf the significance of 
the sin offerings and holy offerings r. e. t It shad¬ 
owed reconciliation ns well as glad fellowship 
with God; the lamb suffered instead of the par¬ 
takers. There being no fixed sanctuary the houses 
were converted into such places of grace or altars, 
and the blood put on the posts ami lintel of the 
door was the sign that the house was to be 
spared. V\ ith this sparing ami reconciliation ac¬ 
complished through forgiveness of sins there was 
immediately associated the meal, and thus the 
sacrtficiutn becomes the sacrament ttm v the sacri¬ 
ficial flesh a means of grace. The unleavened 
bread symbolized the spiritual purity, after which 
Israel hi covenant with the Lord is to strive; and 
the bitter herbs were intended to call to mind the 
bitter experiences which the Israelites had suf¬ 
fered in Egypt, (2) After the Mod**. The fol¬ 
lowing supplementary enactments were introduced 
after the Exodus: All male members of the con¬ 
gregation were to appear before the Lord with 
“the first of the first fruits” (Exod. 23:14-19), 
the first sheaf of the harvest to be offered on 
“the morrow after the Sabbath” (Lev. 23:4-14); 
those prevented from keeping the Passover on 
the 14th Nisan were to observe it on the four¬ 
teenth of ilio following month (Num. thft-14); 
special sacrifices were to be offered each day of 
the festival (Num. 28:16—25); the paschal animats 
were to bo slain in the natiomd sanctuary, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar Instead of the door¬ 
posts and lintels of the several dwellings (Deut. 
19:1-8). 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread followed 
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immediately m tho Passover, and lasted seven 
<lnys, from the 16Lh to the 21st Nisan (or Abib). 
On each of these days, after the morning sacri* 
iiee s a sacrifice in connection with the feast was 
presented; unleavened bread alone woe eaten 
<Exod, 12:15-24) i lihG-8; Dent ] 6:3-8). (1) Sac* 
llficefl. (a) The usual morning ami evening sac¬ 
rifices, with their meat and drink offerings. 
(5) Two young bullocks, one rant, seven lambs of 
the first year! with their meal and drink offerings. 
These were presented after the morning sacrifice 
{Sum, 2&19-24). (2) Convocations. The first 

.and seventh days of the feast were celebrated by 
A holy convocation and resting from work, with 
the exception of preparing food. On the inter¬ 
vening days work might be carried on unless the 
weekly Sabbath fell on one of them, in which case 
the full strictness of Sabbath keeping was ob¬ 
served, and the special feast sacrifice was not pre¬ 
sented until after the Sabbath offering. (3) Barley 
,sheaf. On the second feast day (16th Nisan) the 
first sheaf of the new harvest (barley) was sym¬ 
bolically offered to the Lord by waving—not 
burned on the altar—accompanied with a lamb of 
the first year For burnt offering, with its meat ami 
drink offerings. Previous lo this offering neither 
bread nor rousted grain of the new harvest was 
allowed to be eaten (Lev. 23:0-14). Those at¬ 
tending presented freewill, burnt, and holy offer¬ 
ings of sheep and oxen (ExoiL 23:15, sq,; Dent. 
16:2, sq.), and sacrificial meals wore eaten. The 
feast closed on the 21st, with rest from work and 
a holy convocation. (4) History. Scripture re- 
eords that the Passover was kept on the evening 
before the Israelites left Egypt (Exod. 12:28), 
the Second year after the Exodus (Nmn. 9:1-5), 
jmd then not again until they entered Caiman 
(Exod. 13:5; Josh. 5:10), Only three instances 
Ave recorded in which the Passover was celebrated 
between the entrance into the promised land and 
the Babylonian captivity, via., under Solomon 
<2 Citron. 8:13), under Hefcekiah when he restored 
the national worship (2 Citron. 30:13), and under 
Je.riuh (2 Kings 28:21 ; 2 Clnon. 35:1-10). But 
the in lore nee that the Passover wits only cele¬ 
brated on these occasions seems the less war- 
Tanted, that in later times it was so punc¬ 
tually and universally observed. (5) Post-Exilic 
observance. After the return of the Jews from 
.captivity the celebration of the Passover, like that 
of other institutions, became more regular and 
systematic; and its laws, rites, manners, and cus¬ 
toms faithfully transmitted to us. These were 
the same as those in the time of Christ and his 
Apostles, and are, therefore, of the utmost impor¬ 
tance and interest to us in understanding the New 
Testament. We give the various practices in 
connection with the days of the festival on which 
they were respectively observed. 

(«) The Great Sabbath (ItHh Nfruit) is the Sab¬ 
bath immediately preceding I lie Passover, ami is 
so called (hi the Calendar) because, according to 
tradition, the 10th of Ni&iti, when tho paschal 
lamb was to be selected, originally fell on lbe 
Sabbath. In later legislation the animal was not 
required to be set aside four days beforehand, yet 
the Sabbath was used for the instruction of the 
people in the duties of this great festival. In 


addition to the regular ritual, special prayers be 
ing on the redemption from Egypt) the love 
God to Israel, and Israel's obligation to keep 
Passover, were prescribed for that Sabbath. IV 
3:1-4:0 was read as the lesson of the day, i 
discourses were delivered explanatory of the k 
and domestic duties connected with the festh 
This is likely the Sabbath referred to in J< 
19:31. 

(&) The 13/A Nimn. On the evening of 
18th Nismi, which, uniII Unit of the Mill, 1 
called the ^ preparation far the Par miter 11 (Ac 
19:14), every head of a family searched for ; 
collected by the light of a candle all the lenv 
Before beginning the search he pronounced 
following bene diet km : 41 Blessed art thou, O L 
our God, King of the universe, who hast fiancti 
ns with thy commandments, and hast enjoined 
to remove the leaven,* 1 After the seat'd! he si 
“ Whatever leaven remains in my possession wl 

I cannot see, behold, it is null, and accounted 
the dust of the earth.” 

(c) The 14/A Nisan . This day, called until 
evening the preparation for the Passover , 
also known as the “ first day of Passover ” (I 
23:5-7). Handicraftsmen, with the exception 
tailors, barbers, and laundresses, were oblige< 
cease from work, either from morning or fi 
noon, according to the diatom of the diffei 
places in Palestine. No leaven was allowed tc 
eaten after noon, when all that had been fount 
the preceding or this day must be burned, 
the 14th Nisan every Israelite who was physic 
able, not in a state of Levitical uncleanness, 
further distant from Jerusalem than fifteen mi 
was to appear before the Lord with an offering 
proportion to his menus (Exod. 23:15; !)■ 
.1G: 16, 17), Women, though not legally homu 
appear in the sanctuary, were not excluded f 
it (1 Sam, 1:7; Luke 2:41, 42). 

(<■/) Offering of the Paschal Lamb* This It 
must, of course, be free from all blemish, 
neither less than eight days nor more than ex a 
one year old. Each paschal lamb was to sen 

II company n of not less than ten nor mum 1 
twenty, the representatives of each company g< 
to the Temple. The daily evening sacrifice (E. 
29:38, 39), usually killed ul the eigliLli hour in 
half (i. e., 2:30 i\ >u), ami offered Up at the n 
and a half hour (i. o„ 3:30 r. u.) P was on ill is 
killed at 1:80 and offered fit £80 i\ ar., an l 
earner ; arm it tiie I4th or Nisan happened ; 
Friday it was killed at 12:30 and offered at 
p. m., two hours earlier than usual, so as to a 1 
any needless breach of the Sabbath. 

Before the incense was burned or the lamps 1 
trimmed the paschal sacrifice hud to be offered. R 
clone on rid* wise : Tim fim of the three festive . 
slmia. with ilieir paschal lambs, was admitted wi 
the court of the priests. Each dlvlattm must cousd 
not less than thirty persons. Immediately the mm 
mites wore closed behind them. Thu priests bl> 
threefold blast from Nidr silver trumpets when 
Passover was slain. Altogether the scene was mem 
presslm All along tho court up to the altar of I 
offering prfeais stood In two rows, Mm one hoi 
ffQtdtm, the other silver bowls. In these the hi m 
the pitsehitf lambs, which cadi Israelite slow for 
self Ois representative of his company fit Hits pas 
slipper), was caught Up by a priest, who banded It 1 
colleague! receiving back uu empty bowl, and st 
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vis with the blood were passed up to the priest at the 
ir, who Jerked it in one Jet at the base of the altar, 
lile this was going on a most solemn “hymn” of 
.ise was raised, the Levites leading in the song and 
. Officers either repealing after them or merely re¬ 
nding, “The H allot, (u. v.) was recited thu whole 
iCi and if it was finished before all the paschal uni¬ 
te were slain it might he repeated a second and even 
.hird time. Next the sacrifices were hung up on 
)ks along the court, or laid on staves which rested on 
shoulders of two men (on Sabbaths they were not 
l on staves), then flayed, the entrails taken out and 
insed, and the inside fat separated, put in a dish, 
;ed, and placed on the Are of the altar of burnt offer- 
. This completed the sacrifice. 

The first division of officers being dismissed, the sec- 
l entered, and finally the third, the service in each 
e being conducted in precisely the same manner, 
m the whole service concluded by burning the in- 
se and trimming the lamps for the night. M If it was 
Sabbath the first division waited in the court of the 
itiles, the second between the ramparts, i. e„ the 
n space between the walls of the court of the women 
l the trellis work in the temple, while the third re¬ 
ined in its place. ... At dark all went out to roast 
ir paschal sacrifices. According to Jewish ordi- 
ice the paschal lamb was roasted on a spit of pome- 
nate wood, the spit passing through from month to 
tt. If it touched the oven the part so touched must 
cut away, thus carrying out the idea that the lamb 
st not be defiled by any contact with foreign matter, 
vasnot to be “sodden,” because the flesh must re¬ 
in pure, without the admixture even of water, and 
bone of it was to be broken. 

e) The Paschal Supper. As the guests gath- 
d around the paschal table they were arrayed 
their best festive garments, joyous and at 
t, as became the children of a king. To ex- 
;ss this idea the Rabbins insisted that at least 
■art of the feast should be partaken of in a re- 
nbent position. The left elbow was placed on 
table, the head resting on the hand, with suf- 
ent room between each guest for the free 
vement of the right hand. This explains in 
at sense John “ was leaning on Jesus’s bosom,” 
l afterward “ lying on Jesus’s breast,” when he 
ned back to speak to him (Luke 22:14, sq.; 
in 13:23, 25). The father, or other person pre- 
ing, took the place of honor at the table, prob- 
y somewhat raised above the rest. 

be pRschal supper commenced by tbe bead of the 
impany” pronouncing a benediction over tbe first 
■ of wine, which bad been filled for each person. It 
i then drunk, and a basin of water and a rowel were 
ided round, or the guests got up to wash their hands 
in 13:4, 5, 12), after which the blessing belonging 
reto was pronounced. 

hese preliminaries ended, a table was brought in, 
>n which was the paschal meal. The president of the 
st first took some of the herbs, dipped it in tbe sauce 
b. cTiarosettoh ate of it, and gave to the others (Matt. 
3; John 13:26). Immediately after this all the dishes 
■e removed from the table (to excite the more 
losity), and the second cup of wine was filled. Then 
son asked his father as follows : “ Wherefore is this 
ht distinguished from all other nights? For on all 
3r nights we eat leavened or unleavened bread, but 
this night only unleavened bread ? On all other 
hts we eat any kind of herbs, but on this night only 
er herbs ? On all oilier niglila we eat mem masted, 
ved, or boiled, but on this night only rousted ? On 
other nights \vu dip (the herbs) only once, but on 
. night twice?” In reply the bead of tbe house re- 
d the whole national history, commencing with 
ah, A bra ham’s father, Israel’s deliverance from 
'pt, the giving of the law; and the more fully he ex- 
ned it all the better. 

he paschal dishes were now placed back upon the 
:e. The president took up in succession the dish 
h the Passover lamb, that with the bitter herbs, and 
t with the unleavened bread, briefly ere plaining the 
tori of each; the first part of the Unllel was sung 
1 .113 and 114), with this brief thanksgiving at tbe 


close: “Blessed art thou, Jehovah our God, King of 
the universe, who hast redeemed us and redeemed our 
fathers from Egypt.” The second cup of wine was then 
drunk, and hands were washed a second time, with the 
same prayer as before, and one of the two unleavened 
cakes broken and “ thanks given.” 

Pieces of the broken cake, with u bitter herbs ” be¬ 
tween them, and “ dipped ” in the charoseth, w ere 
next handed to each of the company. This, In all prob¬ 
ability, was “ the hop ” which, In answer to JuLm'g in¬ 
quiry about the betrayer, the Lord "gave” to Judas 
(John 13:£3, sq. ; Mark I4:*J; Luke 22:21}- 

The paschal supper itself consisted of the un¬ 
leavened bread, with bitter herbs, of the so-called 
Chagigah (i. e., a voluntary peace offering made 
by private individuals), and the paschal lamb 
itself. After that nothing more was to be eaten, 
so that the flesh of the paschal sacrifice might be 
the last meat partaken of. But since the cessa¬ 
tion of the paschal sacrifice the Jews conclude 
the supper with a piece of unleavened cake, called 
the Aphikomen , or after dish. Hands were again 
washed, the third cup was filled, and grace after 
meat said. The service concluded with the fourth 
cup, over which the second portion of the Hallel 
was sung (Psa. 115, 116, 117, 118), the whole end¬ 
ing with the so-called “ blessing of the song.” 

(/) The 15 th Nisan , Unleavened Bread . On 
this day there was a holy convocation, and it was 
one of the six days on which, as on the Sabbath, 
no manner of work was allowed, with this excep¬ 
tion, that while on the Sabbath the preparation 
of necessary food was not allowed (Exod. 16:5, 
23, 29; 35:2, 3), on holy convocation it was per¬ 
mitted (Exod. 12:16; Lev. 23:7; Num. 28:18). 
The other five days on which the Bible prohibits 
servile work are the seventh of this festival, the 
day of Pentecost, New Year’s Day, and the first 
and last of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

In addition to the ordinary sacrifices there were 
offered on this and the following six days two 
bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year 
(with meat offerings) for a burnt offering, and a 
goat for a sin offering (Num. 28:19-23). Besides 
these public sacrifices voluntary offerings were 
made by each individual appearing before the 
Lord in Jerusalem (Exod. 23:15 ; Deut. 16:16). 
The Jewish canons prescribed that this freewill 
offering should be, 1. A burnt offering, worth not 
less than sixteen grains of corn; 2. A festive offer¬ 
ing of not less value than thirty-two grains; 3. A 
peace, or joyful offering (Deut. 27:7), the value to 
be determined by the offerer (Deut. 16:16, 17). 

(//} The \ i\th Mmi r, Cutting Barley Sheaf. 
Tins day was also culled “the morrow after the 
Sabbath; ” ail(3 on it the omer of the first produce 
of the harvest (L e., barley) was waved before the 
Lord (Lev. 23:10-14). Though for obvious rea¬ 
sons it was customary to choose barley grown in 
the sheltered Ashes valley across the Kedron, 
there were no restrictions, save that the barley 
was to be grown in Palestine, and without being 
forced by manuring and artificial watering. On 
the 14th Nisan delegates from the Sanhedrin had 
marked out the spot whence the first sheaf was 
to be cut, by tying together in bundles, while still 
standing, the barley to be reaped. When the 
time came for cutting the sheaf (i. e., the evening of 
the 15th Nisan, even though it was a Sabbath), 
just as the sun went down, three men, each with 
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a sickle and basket, set formally to work. In 
order to bring out all that was distinctive in the 
ceremony, they first asked of the bystanders three 
times each of the following questions : “ Has the 
sun gone down? ” u With this sickle ? ” “ Into this 
basket?” “ On this Sabbath ? ” and, lastly, “ Shall 
I cut ? ” Having each time been answered in the 
affirmative, they cut down the barley to the 
amount of one ephah (nearly three and a half 
pecks). The ears were brought into the court of 
the temple mid thrashed out with canes or stalks, 
so that the grains might not crushed. The 
grain was then u parched ” on a pan perforated 
with holes, so that each grain might be touched 
by the lire, and finally exposed to the wind. It 
was then ground and lifted Lo the requisite fine¬ 
ness, which wai$ ascertained by one of the “Gist- 
bavim " (treasurers) plunging his hand into it, the 
sifting process being continued as long as any of 
the flour adhered to the hand. In this manner 
the prescribed omer of flour was secured and 
offered in the temple on the 16th Nisan. What¬ 
ever was in excess of an omer was redeemed, and 
Could be used for any purpose. The omer of flour 
was mixed with a “log" of oil, and a handful of 
frankincense put upon it, then waved before the 
Lord, and u handful taken out and burned on the 
alter (Lev, 2; 15, 16), This was what is popularly, 
though not very correctly, called 41 the presenta¬ 
tion of the first, or wave sheaf." 

(/t) The 11th to the '±Oth Nh<xn f These days 
constituted a half holy day, and wove *tht lm&' 
festival As regards work during this period all 
that was necessary for the public interest or to 
prevent private loss was allowed, but no new 
work of any kind for public or private purposes 
migl 1 1 be begun, T ho f ol tow i n g work was a 1 lowed: 
Irrigating dry land ; digging watercourses; repair¬ 
ing conduits, reservoirs, roads, market places, 
baths ; whitewashing tombs, etc. Healers in fruit, 
garments, or utensils were allowed to sell privately 
what was required for immediate use. In the 
temple the additional sacrifices appointed for the 
festival were offered up, and the lesser Hall el 
was sung instead of the greater. 

fa\ The 9.1 I'Jisn'n. nv t.bp Inst, dnv nf the Parr¬ 
's*/ --- ^ - - 

over, was observed by a holy convocation, and was 
celebrated in all respects like the first day, except 
that it did not commence with the paschal meal. 

(j) The Second, or Little Passover. Anyone 

TiTmirAiifn^l K-rr T J e ,r bi' 1 ?I t HiaoViilitv nr 

distance from keeping the regular Passover might 
observe the 11 second," or the “ little Passover," 
exactly a month later (Num. 9:9-12). In this 
“ second ” Passover both leavened and unleavened 
bread might be kept in the house ; the Halle! was 
not to be smug at Lhc paschal supper; no Cbagigah 
was offered. The supper could not be eaten by 
any defiled person. 

(£) Release of Prisoners. It is not certain 
whether the release of a prisoner at the Passover 
(Matt, 27:15; Mark 15:6; Luke 26:17; John 18:89) 
was a custom of Roman origin, nr whether it was 
an old Jewish usage, which Pilate allowed them to 
retain. 

(1) Preparations for the Passover. A month 
previous (the 15th Ad nr) bridges and roads had 
been repaired for the use of pilgrims. This was 


also the time for administering the testing draug 
to women suspected of adultery (q. v.), for bui 
ing the red heifer (Num. 19:1, sq.), and for bori 
the ears of those wishing to remain in bondaj 
One of these preliminary arrangements is specia 
interesting as recalling the words of the Savioi 
Any dead body found in the field was buri 
where found; and, as the pilgrims coming to t 
feast might have contracted “uncleanness” 
unwittingly touching such graves, it was ordei 
that all “ sepulchers” should be “whitened” 
month before the Passover. Evidently, it was in r 
erence to what our Lord saw going on around h 
at the time he spoke, that he compared the Ph 
isees to “ whited sepulchers, which indeed ( 
pear beautiful outward, but are within full 
dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness ” (Ma 
26:27). Two weeks: before the Passover, and 
the corresponding time before the other two gn 
festivals, the flocks and herds were to be tith 
and the treasure chests publicly opened n 
emptied. Lastly, “ many went out of the conn 
up to Jerusalem before the Passover, to pur 
them selves " (John 11:55; comp. 1 Cor. 11:27,2 

(6) Present observance. The Jews of to-c 
continue to celebrate the Passover largely as 
the days of the .second temple. Several days 
fore the festival all utensils are cleansed; on l 
eve of the 13th Nisan the master of the hou 
with a candle or lamp, searches most diligen 
into every hole and crevice of the house to c 
cover any leaven which may remain about i 
premises, Before doing so he pronounces i 
benediction, following with the formal renunt 
tion of all leaven. On the 14th Nisan (the Pr 
a ration Hay) all the firstborn males above U 
teen years of age fast, in commemoration of 
s paring of the Jewish firstborn in Egypt, 
tins evening the Jews, arrayed in festive g 
meats, offer up the appointed prayers in the sy 
gogue. Returning to their homes they find tli 
illuminated and the tables spread with the folk 
iug food: Three unleavened cakes are put oi 
plate: a shank bone of n shoulder uf lamb, hav 
ei small bit of meat thereon, and nn egg roas 
hard in hot ashes, are in another dish ; the bit 
herbs are in a third dish, while the sauce (H 
charo&tth) and salt water, or vinegar, are put i 
two cups. The whole family, including the se 
imia, are gathered around the table, and the fo 
with four rims of wine, are partaken of w 
blessings and beltedfetioiiK. The snma servict 
gone through the following evening, as the Jt 
have doubled the days of holy con vocation. 

2. Pentecost (Or. UevryKoarf/, pniAaij ko&-lt 
fiftieth, i. e., day), the second oi tlie three gi 
Ymmnt festivals, the others being the Paeso 
and Tabernacles. The most important Bible j 
sages relating to it are Exod. 23:16; Lev. £6: 
22; Num. 28:26-31 ; Dent, ( 1 ) Nat 

and signification. This festival is culled : 1. ‘ 
Feast of IRtsafcs (Exod. 34:22; Dent. 16:10, 

2 Cl iron. 8,18), because it was celebrated seven ei 
pi etc weeks, or fifty days, after the Passover (1 
£3:15,16). % The Feast of Harvest (Exod. 23: 
because it concluded the harvest of the h 
grains. 3. The day of first fruits (Num. 
26), because the first loaves made from the i 
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tin Wits then offered oil the altar (Lev, 23:17). 
Qri gin and import. Th u Sc ri p t u res do no t elen Hy 
Licit any historical signification to this festival, 
t seem to teach that Pentecost owes its origin 
the harvest which terminated at this time. It 
to be expected that, in common with other na¬ 
ns of antiquity who celebrated the ingathering 
grain by offering to the Deity, among other 
ffling offerings, the fine flour of wheat, the 
tvs would recognize Jehovah’s bounty with the 
it fruits of their harvest. The Jews, at least 
early as the days of Christ, connected with the 
ssover, and commemorated on the 6th Sivan, 
s giving of the Decalogue. It was made out 
m Exod. ch. 19 that the law was delivered on the 
ieth day after the Exodus. It has been con- 
tured that a connection between the event and 

■ festival may possibly be hinted at in the ref- 
nce to the observance of the law in Deut. 16:12. 
e Pentecost was essentially linked to the Pass- 
w—that festival which, above all others, ex- 
■ssed the fact of a race chosen and separated 
m other nations—and was the solemn termina- 
i of the consecrated period. (3) The time of 

■ festival. The time fixed for celebrating the 
itecost is the fiftieth day from il the morrow 
er the Sabbath ” of the Passover (Lev. 23:11, 

16 ; or, as given in Deut. 16:9, seven full 
;ks after the sickle was put to the corn. The 
cise meaning of the word Sabbath in this con- 
tion, which determines the date for celebrating 
< festival, has been from time immemorial a 
■-ter of dispute. The Boethusians and the Sad- 
ees in the time of the second temple, and the 
’aites since the 8th century of the Christian era, 
e taken u Sabbath ” in the sense of the seventh 
of the week , and have maintained that the 
;r was offered on the day following that weekly 
bath which might happen to fall within the 
sn days of the Passover. This would make 
itoeosi always come on the first day of the 
k. Against this many arguments are present- 
showing that such an opinion involves many 
itrary and improbable arrangements. Corn- 
ding on Lev. 23:115-22, K, and P. (CW.* in 
i) £ny that H Sabbaths (v. 15) signifies weeks, 
sequently, * the morrow after the seventh Sab- 
i’ (v. 16) is the day after the seventh week, 
after the seventh Sabbath.” It is therefore 
lent that the Jews, who during the second 
pie kept Pentecost fifty days after the 16th 
m, rightly interpreted the injunction in Lev. 
6-22. The fiftieth day, according to the Jew- 
canons, may fall on the 6th, 6th, or 7th of 
in. (4) Observance, Pentateuchal. The Mo- 
ordinances provided that on the day of Pente- 
. there was to be a holy convocation, on which 
nanner of work was to be done; all the able- 
ted men of the congregation to be present (u il¬ 
legally precluded) at the sanctuary* mid n 
-ini sacrifice offered (Lev. 23:15-2$; Niim. 
6-31). The sacrifices offered were: («) The 
idug mid evening sacrifices, with their meat 
drink offerings, (&) A burnt offering, owi¬ 
ng of seven lambs, one young bullock, two 
s, with their meat and drink offering (Lev, 

8 1 Hum, £8:26* sq.), ( 0 ) Then was presented 
two wave loaves, the new meat offering, of 


two tenths of an ephah of new flour (Lev. 23:17). 
{d) With the loaves were presented: A kid of the 
goats for a sin offering and two lambs for a peace 
offering. The firstling loaves, with the two Iambs 
(peace offering), were devoted to the Lord* by 
waving, as a thank offering for the harvest which 
laid been gathered in during the seven previous 
weeks. The words, 11 Ye shall bring out of your 
habitations wave loaves ” (Lev, 23:17), arc not to 
be understood ns it' every head of a bouse was to 
bring two such loaves, but that the two loaves 
were presented for the whole people, “Out of 
your habitations ” appears to mean that they were 
to he loaves prepared for the daily nourishment of 
the house, and not specially for a holy purpose* or 
paid for out of the treasury. Freewill offerings, 
presented by each person in proportion to the 
blessings received from God. These might be 
burnt* meat, drink, or thank offerings (Deut. 10:10). 
This festival was to be a season of rejoicing, in 
which were to share the children* men and maid 
servants* the Levjtes, the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow (Deut. 10: U). Israel was also to re¬ 
call their bondage in Egy pt and admonished to keep 
the divine law (Dent. 16:12). (5) Observance* Post- 
Exilian, From Acts (2:9-11) wo in fer t! 1 at, perl»n pa 
more than to any other great festival, the Jews 
came from distant countries to Jerusalem, On the 
day before Pentecost the pilgrims entered Jerusa¬ 
lem* and the approach of the holy convocation was 
proclaimed in the evening by blasts of the trumpets. 
Tiie great altar was cleansed in the first watch* 
and immediately after midnight the temple gates 
were thrown open. Before the rooming sacrifice 
all burnt and peace offerings brought by the people 
were examined by the priests. The following 
order was observed far the various sacrifices: 
{«) The regular morning sacrifice. (6) The festive 
offerings, as prescribed (Sum. 28:26-30); the 
Levitcs chanting the Uni lei* in which the people 
joined, (c) The firstling loaves, with their accom¬ 
panying offerings. These loaves were prepared as 
follows: “Three seahs of new wheat were brought 
to the temple, thrashed like other meat offerings, 
ground and passed through twelv e sieves, and the 
remainder was redeemed and eaten by anyone. 
Care was taken that the flour for each loaf should 
be taken separately from one and a half seah; 
that it should be separately kneaded with luke¬ 
warm water (like all thank offerings), and sepa¬ 
rately baked in the temple itself. The loaves were 
rnndo the evening preceding the festival ; or, if 
Licit fell ou the Sabbath, two evenings before. 
These leaves, with the two lambs, formed part of 
the same wave offering/* (<f) The freewill offer¬ 
ings of the people, which formed the cheerful and 
hospitable meal of the family, and to which the 
Levite, the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the 
stranger were invited. (6) Present day observ¬ 
ance. This festival is annually and sacredly kept 
by the Jews on the 6th and 7th Sivan—i. e.* be¬ 
tween the second half of May and the first half of 
June* thus prolonging it to two days. In accord¬ 
ance with the injunction in Lev. 23:15* 16* the 
Jews regularly count every evening the fifty days 
from the second day of Passover until Pentecost, 
and recite a prayer’over it. The three days pre¬ 
ceding the festival, on which the Jews eonimem- 
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orate the giving of the law, are called the three 
days of separation and mvctificatUm, because the 
Lord commanded Moses to set bounds about the 
mount, and that the people should sanctity them¬ 
selves three days prior to the giving of the law 
(Exod. 19:12, 14, 23). 


On the preparation day the synagogues and private 
houses urn adorned with flowers and odoriferous herbs; 
the males purify themselvcsi Liy iitimmion and eonto 
siti n of sins, put on festive ganmmta, mid resort to Urn 
wnatfofluii, where, after the evening prayer, the twl- 
lowed n at are of the festival is proclaimed by the eautpr 
In tiiu hiessintr promnmeed over u cup of wlm l ie 
Mirnu is also dune by every head of a family before the 
even In jr meal, After supper, either in the synnROjfno 
or In private bouses, the rending of Scripture continues 
all night, Hie reason kIvcii tiolnur that, when (led was 
about to reveal Ills law to Israel* lie bad to waken Them 
from steep, mid Lo remove that sin they now keep awake 
during the uiffld. 

In the general festival service nf the morning special 


prayers are Inserted for the rtay t wlitcli set forth the 
glory of the Lawgiver and of Israeli the great Hal I el is 
rocked; the toon from the law (Exod. HM, 20, 2flh 


the Aihphf.fr (Kmm 18:26-30, mill the lesson from the 
iimnhoLs (F/zek, 1:1 -38.3:12),nra mad-. the evening pmve 
tJ/iwtuM Es offered, mid the benediction is received by 
the congregation, their beads covered by llie fringed 
wrapjHir. On the second evening they tignlu resort to 
the svnagngue, use the j limit for the festivals* hi which 
are again Inserted speclul prayers for this occasion, 
ohlolly on the greatness of God and She giving of the 
I a w m i d H m BecftI«pgue. Tl ie saneUHeat Lon of th e feslL 
val is again pronounced, both by the prelector In the 
synagogue and the heads of I be famine at home. 
Prayers dllTerent from those of the Oral day* a\m Ceto- 
bmtlng the giving of the law, are mingled with the 
ordinary prayers; the Ha lie l Is recited, as well ns the 
book of Until; Urn lesson read from the law is Hunt, 
13:llMG:17, and (las toon from the prophets Js Hub. 
at^tl-3:ltl* or 3;M9: pmver Is offered for departed rein- 
lives: Hie A/tumph Itihial Is melted; the priests m* 
mnmec the beKtsfikrtlou, nnd the festival includes after 
the afternoon service, as soon as the stars appear or 
darkness sets in. 

dr. 


3. Atonement, Day of (Heb, 
yome hakHppoor^emf), the fifty appointed For a 
yearly, general, and perfect expiation for nil the 
sins and nwikunncsfl which might remain, despite 
the regular sacrifices. (1) Signification. The 


off from Israel (Lev. 23:27-32). The chronoloj 
cal link connecting the Day of Atonement with t 
death of Aaron’s sons (Lev. 10:1-5) was intend' 
to point out that event as leading thereto, and al 
to show the importance and holiness attached 
an entrance into the inmost sanctuary of G' 
(Lev. Id:I, 2), (3) Sacrifices, From Lev. 16: 

28 j Num, 29:7-11, it would appear that the sac 
flees for the day wore as follows: (ft) The otdimt 
ii io rn ing $t icri I ice. (&) TI i e expi a so ry snerl fives f 
the priesthood, viz., a young bullock, (c) The * 
offering for the people, a kid of the goats f 
Jehovah and another for Azuzel. (rf) The festi 
burnt offerings of the priests and people, ai 
with them, another s3u offering. {*) The ordlmi 
evening sacrifice* Of course, if the Day of Attn 
incut fell on ft Sabbath, besides all these, I 
ordinary Sabbath sacrifices were offered. (4) Ce: 
monies. (1) Preparation, The ecu tor point 
this feast was the expiation offered by the hi 
m'lnef. ii fi nr thft mom in if sacrifice. In later tun 


Levitical ritual was a constant reminder that 
“ The law . . . can never, with those sacrifices 
which they offer year by year continually, make 
the coiners thereunto perfect ” (Heb. 10:1). Even 
with the most scrupulous observance of the pre¬ 
scribed ordinances many sins and defilements 
would still remain unacknowledged, and therefore 
without expiation. This want was met by the ap¬ 
pointment of a yearly, general, and perfect expia¬ 
tion of all the sins and uncleanness which had re¬ 
mained unatoned for and uncleansed in the course 
of the your (Lev, 16:33). Thus Oil the Day of 
Atonement Israel was reconciled unto Jehovah, 
which was necessary before ilie Feast of Tuber- 
nudes, which feast prefigured the ingathering of 
all nations. In connection with this point it may 
also be well to remember that the Jubilee year 
was always proclaimed on the Day of Atonement 
(liv, 25:9). {2} Time. The tenth day of the 

seventh month, or *f'inhri (October), and the tlfl.1i 
day before the Feast of Tabernacles, was the Day 
of Atonement (Lev* 36:1-31; Nunn 29:7-11), The 
day was a high Sabbath, on which no work was 
done; and all lho people were to afflict their souls, 
i. 0,, to fust (from the evening of the Oth to the 
evening of the 10th), under penalty of being cut 


priest after the morning sacrifice. In later tint 
at least, tire high priest underwent rt special pn 
arntion for this service. Seven days before 
had left his own home and taken up his resider 
In the temple chambers* A substitute was p 
vlded, lest the high priest should die or boco] 
Lev ilie.illy unclean. During this week he pn 
ticed the various priestly duties, such as spr 
klhigthe blood, burning incense, lighting lira lam 
offering Die dniIy sacrifices, etc.; for every p: 
of the service on Atonement Day devolved up 
the high priest, end lie must make no mistal 
Further, ho was to abstain from all that coi 
render him unclean or disturb his devotions, 
the morning of the Day of Atonement the hi 
priest bathed his entire person; not in the ph 
ordinarily used by the priests, but one specie 
set apart for him. Ho then put on the holy g 
ments—the coat, drawers, girdle, ami head dn 
of white cloth—thus signifying that he was ■ 
tirety cleansed from the defilement of Bin n 
arrayed in holiness* (2) Expiatory rites. Eve 
thing being in readiness, the high priest slew 1 
bullock (the sin offering for himself ami 
house), then filled a censer (coal pun, Exod. 25: 
with burning coals from the altar of burnt oil 
fugs, and, putting two handfuls of incense mb 
vase, bore them into the holy of holies* 
penn ed the incense upon the coals, “ that 
cloud of the incense may cover the mercy bdh 
A s burning incense was a symbol of prayer, t 
covering iff I tie tuerrey sent. with the cloud <n 
tense was a symbolical covering of l he glory 
the Most Holy One with prayer to God, and (I 
served ns protection to the worshiper. The h 
priest now returned Lo the altar of burnt offer 
U> fetch some of the blood of the buttock, wh 
he sprinkled upon the mercy scat (“castwar 
Lev. 16:14) nnd seven times upon the ground 
fore it. After tins he slew Urn goal selected 
a sin offering, nnd did with its blood as with 
blood of the bullock, viz,, sprinkled it upon t 
lie fora the mercy seat. He thus made atonem 
for the holy of holies, because of the imelcnnn 
of both priests and people (v* Hi)* He was i 
required to atone for the 1( inhcnmclo of thee 
gvegfttion ” (“tent of meeting, 11 R* V.\ which 
did by sprinkling the blood of both the bull- 
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d tire gout, first on the horns of the golden al* 
r once, and then seven tmicro toward the altar, 
the ground (see Exod. SO: 10). Atonement 
vinghcen made for the building, tlio high priest 
lS to exphtto the altar of burnt offering, which 
did by first putting some of the blood of tire 
Hock mid the hc-goat upon the horns of the 
ar, and sprinkling it seven times. Thus the 
r elling, the court, and all the holy things were 
piated and cleansed. The question how often 
3. high priest on this day went into the holy of 
lies is not of great importance. The biblical 
3ount seems to indicate that he entered four 
los: 1, With the incense, while it priest eon* 
tied to agitato the blood of the bullock lest it 
mid coagulate; 2, With the blood of the huh 
k; 8. With the blood of the gout; 4. To bring 
j censor, which, according to the Talmud, was 
ie after the evening sacrifice. Tint high priest 
m/going out into the court of the tabernacle, 
Mbs I muds on the head of the scapegoat, cen¬ 
sing over it all the sins and transgressions of 
» people. It was lc<l away, by a tnnn stundmg 
dy; Into the wilderness, and there let go free, 
signify the carrying away of Israel 1 *! sins which 
d had forgiven. See Azazku. (3) Festive efter- 
ITe then went into the la be made, took off 
white garments, laid them down there (because 
y wore only to be worn in the expiatory ritual 
lids day), washed himself "hi the hfjly'place” 
the Inver of the court), put on bia usual olTleial 
■cs, and completed his own ami the people’s 
nt offering in the conn, at the sumo time 
uiiig the fut of the sin offerings on the altar* 
t both of tlie sin otlerings were earned without 
eanip mid burned, with skin, flesh, and dung. 

■ persons who had taken the live goat into Ihc 
lerness and burned the sin offerings outside 
camp were, before they returned into it, to 
di their clothes and bailie their bodies (Lev. 
2-20). “ This act of expiation for the people 

the holy places hoi tig finished, there was pvc- 
ted i untied in Lely before the evening sacrifice, 
aiding to Jewish tradition, tlm offering |>re- 
bed lor the feast of the day, a goat ns sin of- 
ug, a bullock, a ram, and several lambs as 
nt offerings, with the corresponding meat and 
dc offerings (Ham. 20:7, 11), and therewith the 
d or t he day was closed.” According to the 
diius the high priest on this day (1) Performed 
the duties of the regular daily sendee; 
Sprinkled the blood eight times, once toward 
ceiling and seven times on the floor ; (fl.) After 
iriung the third time from the holy of holies 
lie holy place ho sprinkled the blood of huh 
: and goat toward the veil, mixed the blood of 
two victims together, sprinkled the altar of 
use with the mixture, flouring out whnfc re¬ 
lied at the Foot of the altar of burnt offering; 
t'he two goats were similar In appearance (size 
value). The lots with which they were 
am wore originally of boxwood, Inter of gold; 
Phe high priest, as soon as he received the sig- 
that the goat had reached the wilderness, read 
e lessons from the law, and offered prayer; 
i r cry strict rules are given by the Mi slum for 
failing of the people. (5) Modern obsorv- 
>. The strict Jews, on the day previous to the 


Day of Atonement, provide a cock which is slain 
by an inferior rabbi; the person whofie property 
it is then takes the fowl by the legs, swings it 
over the heads or himself and company, and at 
the same time prays to God that the sins com¬ 
mitted by them during the year may enter the 
fowl. This fowl seems to be a substitute for the 
scapegoat of old. In the evening, after a sump¬ 
tuous repast, they go tit the synagogue dixsssed in 
their best. A Tier a blessing by the derk each 
contributes toward the free gift offering, after 
which begins the evening prayer, the reader, the 
chief rabbi, nud many of the congregation dad 
with the shroud in which they arc to bo buried, 
continuing in prayer and supplication Tor upward 
of three hours. Some remain all night, and those 
who go to their homes conic again In the morning 
at five o’clock and remain until dark. The fol¬ 
lowing is the order for the day : Horning prayers; 
the usual prayers and supplications peculiar to the 
day; reading the portion from Lev. JO, the maph~ 
for(f?um. Ilk7—11), the portion from the prophets 
(Lai. 67:14 to end of eh. 68; the prayer of the 
inumph t i. e., which makes mention of 

the additional sacrifices (Nairn 29:7), and mtppll- 
entes Jehovah to be propitious; the offering of 
the day from ft urn. 29; 7-27. They abstain from 
food altogether daring the day. See Exputiox. 

4. Tabernacles, Feast of, the third of the 
great annual feasts, the other two being the Pass- 
over and Pentecost. (1) Names. (1) The Fes¬ 
tival of Tents (Heb. rfilSSn AH, ]chag has-sook- 
kohth% A. V. ‘‘Feast of Tabernacles,” 2 Ghron. 8: 
13; Ezra 3:4; Zech. 14:16, 18, 19); Gr. oktjvotv- 
rrfa, skay-nop-ayg-ee'-ah , John 7:2), because the 
Israelites were commanded to live in booths dur¬ 
ing its continuance (comp. Lev. 23:43). (2) The 

Feast of Ingathering (Heb. rpDijlp khag haw- 
aw-seef / , Exod. 23:16; 34:22), because it was held 
after the ingathering of the harvest and fruits. 
(3) The Festival of Jehovah (Heb. khag 

yeh-ho-vaw'\ Lev. 23:39, or simply the festival 
(1 Kings 8:2; 2 Cliron. 5:3), because it was the 
most important or well known. The principal 
passages referring to this feast are : Exod. 23:16 
Lev. 23:34-36, 39-43; Deut. 16:13-15; 31:10- 
13; Nell. ch. 8. (2) Origin and import. The 

origin of this feast U by some connected with 
Suceoth, rhe first halting place of the Israelites 
on their march out of Egypt, and the booths are 
taken to commemorate those in which they lodged 
for the hist time before they entered the desert 
(Stanley, fthtai anti Tates fine. Appendix, 89). It, 
was ordered by Moses in (he regulations lie gave 
to the Israelites respecting their festivals, and 
unites two elements: 1. The ingathering of the 
labor of the field (Exod. 23; 1G), the fruit of l lie 
earth (Lev. 23:311), or the ingathering of the 
thrashing floor and the wine press (Dent. 16:13), 
mid the dwelling In booths, which were to be mat¬ 
ters of joy to Israel (Lev. 23:41; Deut. 16:14). 
The dwelling in booths was to be a reminder 
to them of the fatherly care and protection of 
Jehovah while Israel was journeying from Egypt, 
to Canaan (Deut. 8’9, sq ). In comparison with 
the ‘house of bondage’ the dwelling in booths on 
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the march through the wilderness w«a in itself an 
image of freedom iiud happiness” (K. and IX, 
Com., in toco), Such a reminder of God’s loving 
cave and Israel’s dependence would, naturally t 
keep the Israelites from pride and self-conceit, 
(3) Time of festival H began on the IlHh of 
Tiari (the seventh month), five? days before the 
Day of Atonement, and although, strictly speak- 
jug, it lasted only seven days {Dent. 16:13; Lev. 
23:36 ; Kstok. 45:25), another day was added (Sell. 
S:18). This day was observed with a Sabbatic 
rest, (4) Observance, To distinguish between 
the Pentateuchal enactments and the rites, cere¬ 
monies, etc., which gradually obtained, wo divide 
tile description of its observance info three sec¬ 
tions; (l) Jfosoic. On the first day of the feast 
booths were constructed of fresh branches of fruit 
and palm trees, “ boughs of thick trees,” i. e., 
thick with leaves and willows. These were located 
in courts, streets, public squares, and on house 
mofs. In these every home-born Israelite was to 
dwell during the festival, in memory of their 
fathers dwelling in booths after their exodus from 
Egypt (Lev. 23:40; Neb, 8:15), The day was also 
to be observed as a Sabbath and a holy convoca¬ 
tion, in which no secular work was to be done 
and all able-bodied male members of the congro 
gation not legally precluded were to appear before 
the Lurch The booth in Scripture is not an image 
of privation and misery, but of protection, preser¬ 
vation, and shelter from beat, storm, and tempest 
(Psm. 27; 5; 31:20; La. 4:6), The following is a 
table of the sacrifices offered during this festival: 

Goals, sin 

Bullocks. Rams. Lambs, offering. 


the Feast of Tabernacles began to be strictly a 
generally kept, and more minute definitions a 
more expanded applications of the concise Feu 
teuchal injunction were imperatively demanded, 
older to secure uniformity of practice, m well 
to infuse devotion and joy into the celebration. 


Day- 


1st..,.,- 

. 13 

2 

14 

1 

2d. 

. 12 

2 

14 

I 

3d.*. . 

. 11 

2 

14 

1 

4th,. 

. 10 

2 

14 

1 

nth. 

9 

2 

14 

1 

6th..... 

8 

2 

14 

1 

7t1v ...... 

7 

2 

14 

1 

Total.,,, 

70 

34 

98 

7 

8th.... 

. I 

I 

7 

1 


Each bullock, ram, and lamb was accompanied 
with its prescribed meat and drink offering. The 
above sacrifices were offered a Tier the regular 
morning sacrifice (Nunn 20:12-34). Eycry^ Sub* 
],Mv iv*!'® in lip rend mibltclv m the 
sanctuary on the first day of l he festival (Dunk 
a} : i n~i 3). Th c si X foil ow I n g d nya were hal f fes¬ 
tivals., probably devoted to social enjoyments and 
friendly gatherings, when every head of a family 
was to extend hospitality, especially to the poor 
and the stranger (Deut, 16:14). To these seven 
days there was added an eighth, the twenty-second 
of the month, ns the close of the feast. This day 
was observed with a Sabbatic rest and holy com 
vocation, but Imd only a simple sacrifice, similar 
to the first and tenth days of the seventh month 
(Num, 29:86-38). Bee table of sacrifices above. 
There in only one instance recorded of this festival 
being celebrated between the entrance into the 
Promised Land mid the Babylonian captivity 
(l Kings 8:2; 2 Chron. 7:8-10; Nch. S;17). 
(2) PosUfctMc* After the Babylonian captivity 


It hto ordained that the booth must be a detact 
and temporary habitation, constructed for the fasti 
and not for permanent residence; the Interior m 
neither be higher than twenty cubits nor lower than 
palms; R must have not less than three walls, and 
thatched ns to admit the view of the sky and the sir 
and the part open to the rays of the sun wits not to 
coed the hart shaded by the cover: It must not be un> 
a tree, covered with a cloth, or with anything wh 
contracts defilement or does not derive Its growth fr 
the ground. The furniture of the booths must he of 
plainest, and only Much as was fairly necessary. Ev 
Israelite was to dwell in the booth during the whole 
Uiu seven days of the festival, white his house was lo 
only ids occasional abode; and lie was only to quit 
booth whe u It in 11 rad h eavi 1 y. Even a oh 1 Id, as soon a 
ceases to be dependent u|ion Its mother, must dwei 
the booth. The Duly persons exempt were those 
puted on pious missions. Invalids, nurses, women, i 
Infants. 

There was a controversy between the Pharisees i 
Bftddncera respecting the u«e of the branches of ti 
mentioned In Lev. JiltalO; the Mtier, from hteh. 8:tfk 
understanding them to be for the erection of the itoo 
while the Pharisees applied them to wliai the v 
shipera were To can y 1 11 th ctr ha u ds. The Rabid ns rt 
that the ceDiroff, or citron, was "the fruit Of the get 
trees," and “the boughs of thick trees meant 
myrtle, provided U had '* not more berries than lcav< 
Every worshiper carried iheettfraoyln ids left hand, 
hi his right the Itdrtfri or palm, with myrtle and wJl 
hrunch on oil her side of it, lied together on the out: 
with its own kind, though on the inside It might he 
lei rad even with a gold thread. The itttob was use 
the temple on each of the seven festive days; even c 
draft. If a hie to shako H, being bound to carry one. 

M(h Ttirt* This wan the day before the feast 
was the FrcparatUm Bmi. Ott this day the pllffi 
came to Jerusalem and prepared all that was traces: 
for the solemn observance of the festival, when 
evening set In the blasts of the priests trumpets on 
temple mount announced the mi vent of the feast. 
til Llie Passover and nt Pqntowe&the ahar of hurnt 0 
lug was cleansed during the first night watch, and 
temple gates were thrown open immediately after i 
niglu, Thu ttim- till the beginning of the onlli 
morning sacrifice was occupied in examining the * 
pus sacrifices and offerings Unit were to bo brought ■ 
mp iii f p ijfly, if this ilav was the Sabbath all Ivtato 
to he demited eomewtmre Itt the temple, as U whh 
E rary lo law to carry the palms on I he Sabbath fron 
uuoliis of too pilgrims to temple, 
liif/i TterL While the morning sacrifice was b 
prepared a priest, scr-ompimludi by a joyous proces 
with music, went down to the Pool of SI team., wh 
he drew water into a golden pitcher capable of hoi 
three torn. On the Sabbaths the water was hro 
n JntiiBn i^i^aivi in t.ira remnh* itself. to which it 
been carried from Si loam the preceding day. A 
same time that the procession started for Sllornu 
other went to a place in ffedron valley ft. o ; , Mo 
w l ra lira E hev brought wl I low li rn i telrai?* I Iraso they i- 
on either aide of lira grant alter, bending thorn oyi 
Jts u, form a canopy. Tim priest who had gone to 81 
so timed Ida return as to join tils brother prlcate m 
carried the sacrifice to the alter. On reaching the v 
gate lie wns welcomed by three blasts of the trim 
He ascended the step* of Hus alter with another p: 
who carried a pitcher of wiira for a or Ink oire 
They turned to the loft, whore there were two s 
tjASlna with holes in the bottom; the basin for the v 
at tbo west with a narrower hole, that fertile wll 
the east with wider hole, so that both might get e 
m the same time, into these respect ve basins the \ 
and wine were poured: the people shouting 
priest, ' L Raise thv hand,” lo show tlmt ha really pc 
the water Into the basin. The reason for this wm 
Alexander Janmeus. a Bsiddnccu (about v-> «. CO 
shown his contempt for the Pharisees by Pburin 
water upon the ground. He was pelted by lira P 
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h their cethrogs , and the soldiers being called in 
rly six thousand Jews were killed in the temple, 
s soon as the altar was decorated with the willow 
nches the morning sacrifice wa 3 uttered, followed by 
special festive sm-rlltaca. While these sacrifices 
■e being offered the Levites chanted the Great 
ilel, as at the Passover and Pentecost. When the 
lr came to the words, "O give tlmuks unto the 
il” (Psn. 118:1), and again when they sang, 11 0 work 
i new salvation, Jehovah 1 ' (Fisa. llftiSfl), and once 
e ui the dose,“ O gJve thanks unto the Lord " (Psa. 
2fi), all the worshipers shook Elmir Inhibit toward 
altar. The chant finished, the priests marched 
ind the altar, exclaiming, “ Hosanna, 0 Jehovah ; 
! us help, O Jehovah, give prosperity” (Psa. 118:25). 
benediction was then pronounced and the people 
lerscd, amid the repeated exdomaihm* 11 How 
Lit[ful art thou, 0 altar 3" or, 11 To Jehovah and 
% O «rtJtr, wo give thanks 1 11 This prayer for succor 
applied lo Christ, when the multitude greeted 



palm branches and beat them to pieces at the aide of the 
altar, from which the day was called the titty nf wWows, 
ami the braneh*UiV(t#hi)i(t ttay, This over* the chil¬ 
dren who were present threw away their palms and 
ate up their cethrogs , or citrons; on the afternoon of 
this day the pilgrims began lo move the furniture from 
(he booths, the obligation to dwell in them ceasing at 
that time. ThIs, th e grea t Fiosa 11 m 1 day, was regi 1 ixlflcl 
as one of the four days whereon God Judges the world, 
it seems altogether probable that It was on this day that 
Jesus uttered those memomhh* words. “If any mint 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink 1 ' (John 
7:87). 

22d Tisri. This eighth day was added as the close of 
the festival, and was observed with Sabbatic rest and 
holy convocation. It bad only a wimple sacrifice {sim¬ 
ilar to 1 he first and lentil day of Thu seventh ttiumh : sue 
table of sacrifices above). The people dwelt no longer 
In booths* the Joyful process!no for the drawing of 
water was discontinued, the UlmuliiiiUmi of the court 



Booths Upon Housetops. 


3 on his entry into Jerusalem (Matt. SUS, f>; John 

!, 18 ). 


am pilgrim betook himself to his booth* there to 
y his social repast with the Invite, the stranger, 
On the first day of The festival every Israelite cor- 
ahout his ftdob, or palm, all day—lo the synagogue, 
is visits to the sick and mourners. 
r h to %Qth TttirU called also the middle dam u/ the 
t (John 7:141, or Hit letter festival. These days 
* half holy days, fin which necessary food or raiment 
it be privately purchased, anti work mpdred for 
observance of tlm festival might ho performed, 
ug these days the sacrifices were offered, the palm 
1 I 10 citron were used, and the priests marched 
ifi theallnr as on tlm first day of the festival, with 
exception, that the number of animate offered 
11 Ik bed daily, 

d Tisri, or the hist day of the frost (hut according 
ime authorities this title was given fo thnUCd TlsrlL 
seventh May of the festival wu* distinguished from 
a her days as follows; After the Musupfi, or special 
val sacrifices of the day, the prices inarched seven 
s around the altar, instead of once, as on Other 
; the willow* which surrounded the altar were 
so thoroughly shaken hy the people that ihe leaves 
EhlckJy 011 the ground; the people also brought 


of the women ceased, and the palms and willows were 
not used. 

The ceremony of drawing the water was repeated 
every morning during the seven days of the festival, 
but was discontinued on the eighth. . 

When the Feast of Tabernacles fell on a Sab¬ 
batic year the reading of portions of the law 
(Deut. 31:10-13) was afterward confined to one 
book of the Pentateuch, the number of syna¬ 
gogues in which the law was read every week ren¬ 
dering it less needful to read extensive portions in 
the temple. A peculiarity of this festival was 
that on the first seven days all the twenty-four 
orders of the priests officiated, while at all the 
other festivals only those served upon whom the 
lot fell (comp. 1 Chron. 24:'7-19). On the eighth 
day the twenty-four orders were not all present; 
only those upon whom the lot fell. As the close 
of the first day of the feast was celebrated, the 
‘ joy of the pouring out of water,” the worship- 
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ora descended to the court of the women, where 
grant preparation a had been made* Four golden 
candelabra* were there, each with four golden 
bowls, against each candelabra a bidder resting, 
upon thorn standing four bub from the rising 
youth of the priests, with pitchers of oil, where* 
with they fed the lamps, while the cast-olf breeches 
and girdles of the priests served for wicks. 
The light from these lamps i limn mated the whole 
city, and around them danced distinguished men, 
with lighted torches in their hands, singing 
hymns and songs of praise. The Lovitea, sta¬ 
tioned on the fifteen steps which led into the 
court, nod corresponding to the fifteen psalms of 
degrees, i. e*, *tq>$ (Pam 120-1 a-i), accompanied 
the slings with harps, psalteries, cymbals, und 
other musical instruments. The dancing, as well 
as the music, continued until daybreak. It is 
probable that Jesus referred to this custom when 
he spoke those well-known words, “ I am the light, 
of the world” (John 8:12). 

(3) Since (he mmrsfon. Save the adaptation 
of the rites to the altered condition of the nation, 
the Jew's of the present day continue to celebrate 
the Feast of Tabernacles as in the days of the 
second temple. 

As SOcm as the Bay of Atonement is over every Ortho¬ 
dox Jew begins to erect his booth hi which he a ml his 
family are to take up their abode during the festival* 
and lie also provides himself with a tutab (iHtim) ami 
wlhrtHi (citron)* The festival commences on Hie eve of 
I All i Tlsrl (Preparation Day I* nil che Jews, attired in 
restive garments, resorting to tint synagogues, whore, 
after the evening prayer* lb© hallowed nature of the 
festival Is proclaimed by the cantor to tiio blessing pro¬ 
nounced over the wine. After the evening service 
every family resorts to Us booth, which Ih Illuminated 
and adorned with leaves and fruit, and In which the 
firm festive meal is taken. More this Is eaten the head 
of the family pronounces thu sanctity of the festival 
over a c up of wI ue. Each member o r tlm fmn I ly waah 
his hands* pronouncing tlm prescribed benediction 
while drying them* and all bugle to cat. Orthodox 
Jew's sleep In the booths all night. 

The follow lug morning, the first day of the feast* they 
resort to the synagogue* holding the palms and citrous 
In their hands, laying them down during the former 
part of the prayer, but taking them up after f ho eighteen 
benedictions* when about to recite the Halle!. Holding 
the palm In the right hand and the citron In the left* 
they recite the following prayer: “ blessed art thou, O 
Lord our Goo* King of Urn uni verso* wiiu bast wiiHjtlttttd 
m with thy command moms* and host enjoined 11 s to 
lake the palm branch.'* I 1 hen each turns ids citron 
upside down and waves his palm branch three times 
toward each point of ihecompasM* and the Iconic of the 
cong rogation pronounces the honed let ion: Hie Mallei is 

■ th 1 ? nt^ F'i*inl fi*j>*r* 1 hft l-Fl-tV 

i&itfff 23:44 V Num, 23:1 ; >-1U>’ and from the Prophets 
(SSecli. 14,1-31). After this the Mveavh prayer Is re- 
»lteii; and when fhn render Mmnm Lo Hie pstssuge where 
the expression prU&U occurs the Anronitcs and the 
LcyIich rise, and* after the hitter have washed (ho hands 
uf the former, the priests* with uplifted bauds* pro¬ 
nounce the sacerdotal benediction (Nuitt. 11:34-37} upon 
the congregation* whose faces are veiled with the 
Talltlu The elders then march round the Ark, tn the 
renter of the evnaganuc* the legale carrying the scroll 
an cl Dm rest palm branches* repealing the HiMiiiffl 
and waving tlm pulm* In memory of the procession 
round the altar* The morning service concluded. the 
people betake themselves to their booths to partake of 
the festive ropast with the ptmrtind the at ranger. About, 
live nr six 0 VInek they rcdlto, in the synagogue* tlm 
IkUttMh prayer, answering ro the daily evening sac¬ 
rifice In the temple. 

The riTual mid rites of Hip second evening and morn- 
fng me similar to those of the first: the lesson from the 
prophets* however* is from I Kings H:3-3L A Her the 
afternoon service of this day the middle days of tlm fes¬ 
tival begin, which last four days* when the ritual is like 


that of ordinary days* a few prayers by lug In scried 
the regular formula; lessons arc read on each day* a 
trie procession goes round tire ark. 

The seventh day* Its., the Great Htmtmui, is ce 
bmtud wLilt peculiar solemnity* imisniueb as it in : 
[laved that on this day Gud decrees the weather, 
rath or, tiie ruin* far the future harvest. On the even I 
previous every Israelite supplies himself with a sin 
bunch of willows tied with palm bark. Some pit 
Jews mud all night from Deuteronomy, the Psrtb 
the Mlslmsi* etc * ami ere immersed before the mornl 
prayer, Handles are lighted at the time of mornl 
service, and after the morning prayer (similar to tit 
of the preceding days) seven scrolls are taken from 1 
ark* from one of which the 1 ealOh Is mud. After pm: 
the pittccsslom beaded by the rabid and the legate* w 
those carrying the scrolls, gres seven times round 
ark* or the reading desk* reclllng the Hosannas n 
waving their palms. The palms are then laid do 
and the willow* beaten. 

On the evening of the seventh day the festival cc 
mcnces which concludes the whale cycle of the fet 
Being a dav of holy convocation, the Kidrlthih ft. 
proclamation) of its sanctity Is offered- On the folk 
hig morning, in the synagogue* the prayers of the t 
two days arc offered; the social lesson of the da; 
read ; tlm iiftwwph* or additional prayer, is offered, t 
Ihe priests pronounce the benediction. Tlm people 
longer take their meals In the booths n» this day. 
the evening of this day begins the festival culled 
lUiateinQ of the Law. The eighteen benedictions 
recited, all the scrolls taken from the ark* Into whir 
lighted candle Is placed. A procession of distingnis 
members is headed by the legate; they hold (lie sta¬ 
in their hands mid go around the reading desk; 
scrolls are then put back into the ark, except the 
placed upon the desk, from which Is read the fast ch 
ter of Deuteronomy, all persons In the synagogue be 
ratted Lo the reading Including children. The oven 
service over, the children leave the synagogue in | 
cession, carrying banners with sundry Hebrew lose 
lions. 

On the following morning the Jews resort agali 
the synagogue* roc I to the JJitf Id after the eight 
benedictions, empty thu ark of all Its scrolls, pt 
lighted candle Into H* and* with the scrolls* gn round 
reading desk, amid jubilant songs. The scrolls arc 
turned to the ark* with (.lie exception of two, from 
of which Is read Bent. ch. *13, whereunto four pars 
are atllrst called; then nil the Utile children* and t 
again several adults. The Drat of these is known ns 
tirtdzurtH>m of the Law, and after the ran tor has 
dressed him In a lengthy Hebrew formula the last ve 
of the Pentateuch are rend, the reading being folio 
by nil the people exclaiming, mot muff! Gen, 1:1 
is read, to which another is called who is known he 
Bridegroom of Genesis* to whom in delivered a Heb 
furintim; the (j. e.* ftum, $k3MkJ) fe 1 

from another scroll; the Hiiwip/i, nr additional a[n 

prtjyn** jfr,U !lu< festival. imtl UlP Sei'ViCO IS COilClll- 

i‘|ie rest of the day Js spent Iri rejoicing and teasUnj 


The design of this festival tn to celebrate 
annual completion of the perusal of the Pc 
fetich, inasmuch as on this day the last septic: 


TTn,.^ ** 


nf tbn fo?d 


The Jujok'tny of FlnhMng (he pm* 

ITT, Post-Exilic Festivals, To the yearly 
ttvats instituted bv the Mosaic tew several ^ 
added after the Exile, of which some wore ns 
uteriy kept rts the Mosaic y curly fcaste, X 
were the following: 

X, Purim (Hob, poo-reern*> li 

P:2G, 81) wee instituted by Mordceat, at the 
geetion of Esther, in memory of the extrnordii 
deliverance of the Jews of Persia From the t 
citrous plot of Hamati. It was generally ftdoj. 
though not at first without opposition. (1} 
and signification. The name Purim, tot s, 
given to ibis festival because of the enstin 
lots bv Ha mart to decide when ho should c 
into effect the decree issued by the king for 
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.ormination of the Jews {Estlu 0:24), The name 
s probably given to the festival in Irony. 
Observance. The only directions given re¬ 
nting the observance of the festival is (Esfck 
7-24), that Mordecai orderod the 14th and lath 
Adar to he kept mimrally by the Jews ; that 
:sc two days should be days of feasting and 
, of the interchange of presents, and of semi- 
gifts to ttio poor; and that the Jews agreed 
continue the observance of the festival as it was 
?un. No mention is made of any special sac¬ 
ra- At the present day the festival is kepi as 
ows : The day preceding (13th Adar) is kept as 
ist day (called 41 the Fast or Esther in ao 
dmiee with the command of the queen (Esth. 

l ft), sundry prayers, expressive of repentance, 

, being introduced into the ritual for the day. 
on all fast days, Exod. 32:I1-H; 34:1-11 
read as the lesson from the law, and Ian. 
3“5<kS as the Ilnphtarak. If 13th Adar falls 
a Sabbath the fast is kept on the Thursday 
vious. As soon as the stars appear the festival 
imenees, candles are lighted, all the Jews re- 
to the synagogue, where, after the evening 
dee, the benediction is pronounced, and the 
k of Esther ib read by the prelector. As 
m ns the name of Human is mentioned in the 
ling the congregation stamp on the floor, say- 
“ Let his name be blotted out. The name of 
wicked sludl rat I w while the children spring 
Ics. After the reading the congregation ex- 
m, “ Cursed be Human; blessed be Mordecni 1 M 
; the benediction is said, and ail go home and 
utke of milk and eggs. On the 14th, in the 
ning, the people go to the synagogue ; several 
arc inserted into the regular ritual; Exod. 
M6 is read as the lesson from the law, and 
mr, as on the previous evening. The rest of 
festival is given up to rejoicing, exchange of 
tents, games, etc. Rejoicings continue on the 
U and the festival terminates on the evening 
his day. 

. Dedication, Feast of (Heb. tison, khan- 
kaw' ; Gr. cyvtfmo, enff-ka]tae-ncc-ah ), called 
Mace. 4:52-59 il the dedication of tho altar,” 
by Josephus (Jn/., xii, 7, 7) 11 tlie feast of 
ts, 11 It was a popular ami joyous festival, and 
memorated the purifying of the temple, the 
)val of the old polluted altar, and the restora- 
of the worship of Jehovah by Judas Macca- 
, B. C. 164. 

lis feast began on the 25th Chktlcu (Deccm- 
and lasted eight days, but did not require 
idance at Jerusalem. Assembled in the 
ilc, or in the synagogues of the places where 
resided, the Jews sang “ Hnllel,” carrying 
i and other branches; and there was a grand 
duation of the temple and private houses, 
real origin of the illumination of the temple 
•known, although tradition says that when the 
■d “ candlesticks ” of the restored temple were 
\ lighted only one flagon of oil, sealed with 
ignet of the high priest, was found to feed the 
■s. Tills was pure oil, but only sufficient for 
lay—when. lo, by a miracle, the oil increased, 
the flagon remained Idled for eight days, in 
ovy of winch the temple and private houses 


were ordered to be illuminated for the same 
period. No public mourning or fast was allowed 
on account o f cal ami ty i >r bcimveni ei 1 1. Th c si u i- 
ilarity between this festival and the “Feast of 
Tabernacles ” would seem to indicate some in¬ 
tended connection between the two. Our Lord, 
without doubt, attended this festival at Jerusalem 
(John 10:22). It is still observed by the Jews. * 

IV. IloHDTFnr. Feasts, 

1. Of Wood Carrying. This was held on the 
3d Elul, on which everyone was accustomed to 
carry wood to the temple, that the fire on the altar 
might bo kept always burning. This festival up* 
pears to have been derived from Nek 10:34, and 
to have been nothing but a day of rejoicing, which 
was observed yearly in Jerusalem after providing 
tbe necessary supply of wood for the altar. The 
Talmudists do not mention it, but give nine yearly 
times for this fetching of wood. 

2. Of Acra. Thu feast which the high priest 
Simon (11. (X 141) appointed on the 23d of the 
second month (Ijar) to commemorate the recon¬ 
quest and purification of the tower and the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Hellenists from Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
13:50-52). It is not mentioned by Josephus. 

3. Of Eleanor, This festival was held in 
commemoration of the defeat and death of Nicanor 
by the Jews under Judas Maccabeus. “The 
people greatly rejoiced, and ordained to keep 
yearly this day, being the 13th of Adar” (1 Mace. 
7:47; Josephus, xii, 30, 5), 

4. Feast of Joy in tbe Law was hold on 
23d Tisri, as tbe day on which the rending of the 
Torah ended yearly, and was again begun. It 
was most likely a Rabbinical invention. 

FES^TUS, POE/CIUS (Gr, fr/arof, 

pt>P-kee-o& fan s^-Jos), the successor of Felix os the 
Roman governor of Judea, appointed by the em¬ 
peror Nero probably in the autumn of A II GO 
(C, and H. } Life and Mphttm of St. Paid), Three 
days after his arrival at Cmsarea (the political 
metropolis) he wenL up to Jerusalem. Here he 
was met by “ the high priest and the chief of the 
Jew's, who informed him against Paul.” They re¬ 
quested, as a favor, that he would allow Paul to 
be.brought up to Jerusalem, the plea, doubtless,, 
being that he should be tried before the Sanhe¬ 
drin. The real purpose, however, was to kill him 
while on the way. Festus refused to comply, and 
told them that they must meet the accused face 
to face at Caesarea. After eight or ten days Paul 
was summoned before Festus and asked whether 
he was willing to go to Jerusalem ; but the apos- 
ile, knowing full well the danger that lurked m 
this proposed uml conscious of Ihe rights lie pos¬ 
sessed 1>f3 a Roman ckiz.cn, refused to accede and 
replied boldly to Festus, concluding with, 41 1 ap¬ 
peal unto Caesar.” About this time Herod A grip pa, 
with his sister, Berenice, came on a complimen¬ 
tary visit to Festus, and was consulted by the 
governor, The result was an interview between 
the three and Paul, in which the latter delivered 
a famous discourse and was pronounced innocent. 

But having appealed to tkesar Festus sent him to 
Iiome (Acts chaps. 25, 2ft). A few other facts are 
mentioned concerning Festus. Judea was in the 
same disturbed state that it had been in under the 
procuratorship of Felix. He took part with Agrippa 
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against the priests, who built a wall to 
Agrippa’s view oT the temple, but allowed mi ap¬ 
peal to Nero, who decided in favor of the Jews, He 
probably died in summer of A, D. (S3. See Paul. 

FETCH. See Glossary. 

FETTERS, siuickles or chains for binding 
prisoners, cither by the wrists or ankles. The 
Philistines bound Samson with 
fetters of copper, or bronze 
(Judg. 16:21). Manasseli and 
Zedekiah, kings of Judah, were 
bound with fetters by the Chal¬ 
deans and carried to Babylon 
(2 Ohron. 33:11 ; 2 Kings 25:7). 
The “man with an unclean spir¬ 
it” was bound with fetters and 
chains (Mark 5:4). In the orig¬ 
inal several words are used. 

The Egyptians M inclosed the 
bands of their prisoners in an 
elongated fetter of wood, made 
of two opposite segments, nailed 
together at each end, such as are 
vised in securing prisoners m 
Egypt at the present tiny ” (Wil¬ 
kinson, The Anemt JSjffyptiww t h 
410, abridged). 

FEVER. See Diseases. 




Ancient Fetters. 


FIDELITY (Gr. irhmf, pis'-(h) “ is that grace 
in the servant which shows him to be worthy of 
his Master's trust, Tima our Lord says, ‘Who 
then is that faithful and wise steward, 1 etc. (Luke 
12:42), Paul gives the description of the faithful 
servant na * showing nil good fidelity 1 (Tit. 2:10), 
The same word (Gr. irtort^) which expresses our 
trust in God’s fidelity expresses Ids trust in 


cultivated land, but differ in point of extent, 
wm+dth' being specifically applied to what is * 
inched, while field convoys the notion of 
Closure. On the one hand mw-dch' is applied 
any cultivated ground, whether pasture (Gen. 29 
31:4; 34:7; Exod. 9:3), tillage (Gen. 37:7; 47:' 
Ruth 2:2, 3; Job 24:6; Jev. 20:18; Mic, 3:! 
woodland (1 Sam. 14:25, A. V. “ground;” I 
182:6), or mountain top (Judg. 9:32, 36 ; 2 Si 
1:21), and in some instances in marked oppesJt 
to the neighboring wilderness, us the field 
SIicellem (Gen. 33:19), the field of Monb (Gen. 
35; Num. 21:20, A. V. “country;” Ruth 1 
and the vale of Siddim (Gen. 14:3, 8). 

On the other hand the saw-deh' is contras 
with what is inclosed, whether a vineyard (E> 
22:5 ; Lev. 25:3, 4 ; Num. 22;4, etc.), a gardei 
a city (Dent. 28;S, 16), \m walled villages rank 
in the eyes of the law as fields (Lev t 25:81). 1 
term often implies a place remote from a he 
(Gen. 4:8 ; 24:63), a sense more fully expret 
bv " the open field ” (Lev. 14:7, 53 ; 17:5; Num. 

16) and naturally coupled with the idea of 
posure and desertion (Jcr, 9:22; £&ok, 16:5; 
4; 33:27; 39:5). 

Fields were marked off by stones, which c( 
be easily removed (Deut. 19:14; 27:17; co 
Job 24:3; Prow 22:28; 23:10). Being unfor 
fields were liable to damage from straying ct 
(Exod. 22:5), hence the necessity of cousta 
watching flocks and herds. From the ubsr 
of inclosures euU t rated land of any nm m 
he termed a fields whether of limited area (( 
28:13, 17: Isa. 6:8), one’s entire inherit; 
(Lev. 27:16, sq.; Ruth 4:5; Jer. 32:9), pu 
land about a town, nger publican (Gen. 41 
Neh. 12:29), not applied, however, to the “ 
uvbs” of Tiovitical cities immediately adjiv 
to the walls and considered as part of 
town (Josh. 21:11, 12), and lastly the terri 
of a people (Gen. 14:7 ; Num. 21:20, A 
country,” etc.). 

Fields were occasionally called after remark 
events, as “ IloikaUi-hiimirim," the field of d, 
mm (2 Sam, 2:16), or the use to which it 
have been put, ns “ the fuliun* fiolu Kmgr 

17) , **potter’s field” (Matt. 27:7). 

The expression “ fruitful field” (Isa. 10:18 
17; 32:15, 16) and 11 plentiful field” (16:10, 
are not connected with mw-deh', but with Aw- 


ours. It, is a grace which stands alone as hav¬ 
ing the epithet good, and it must pervade the 
whole of life. Here then are all the elements 
of our ethics: The Master commits a trust, 
and the trustworthy servant allows fidelity hi all 
things. It may bo that the very faith which 
trusts God is the strength of the faithfulness 
which God may trust. Fidelity extends to the 
whole of lire, with special reference to omr indi¬ 
vidual vocation. Nothing is excluded from the 
sphere of this duty. Fidelity, a? the test applied 
to service, is guarded by threatening^ and stimu¬ 
lated by the hope of reward ” (Matt. 25:23, 26, 30) 
(Pope, Ohrid. TheoL, ill, 220-223). 

FIELD (Rob. rttb, generally smooth- 

ness). This word docs not exttcily correspond to 
our “ field.” The two words agree In describing 


(Heb. a park , or well-kept wood), as 

tinct from a wilderness or forest (2 Kings 1£ 
Isa. 37:24, A. Y. “ Carmel,” etc.). 

FIFTIES. See Israel. Classification ( 

FIG. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

FIG LEAVES. See Dress. 

FIGHT. See Warfare. 

FIGURE, tile rendering of the following w< 
Soh*-nid (Hob. bl35 T DeuL 4:16) an idol, as 
where rendered: 11 

6:29), a carving , as elsewhere; tab-neeth' ( 
rreriF), Isa. 44:13), likeness or model; an-tee 
pon (Gr. avTLTvirov, 1 Peter 3:21), antitype 
verb met-askh-ay-mat-id'-zo (Gr. ycraoxt/P 0 
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lor. 4:6, A. V. “ in a figure transferred ”) means 
shape one’s discourse so as to transfer to one’s 
f what holds true of the whole class to which 
e belongs, and the meaning in the passage cited 
“ by what I have said of myself and Apollos I 
ve shown what holds true of all Christian 
.chers ” (Grimm, Lex .); par-ab-ol-ay' (Gr. irapa- 
Heb. 9:9; 11:19), parable , as elsewhere ren¬ 
ted. 

FILE is the incorrect rendering in the A. V. 
the Heb. pels-ee-raw' peh (1 Sam. 

21) literally signifying a bluntness of the mouth, 
s., edge of tools. This came from the absence 
smiths to sharpen them. 

FILLET, an erroneous rendering in the A. V. 
two words : Khash-oo-keem' (Heb. , join¬ 

ts, Exod. 38:17, 28; 27:17), the rods which 
ned together the tops of the pillars round the 
irt of the Tabernacle (q. v.) and from which 
• curtain was suspended (Exod. 27:10, 11, etc.); 
wt (Heb. thread (as elsewhere rendered), 
s., a measuring line (Jer. 62:21). 

FILTH, FILTHY, the rendering of several 
brew and Greek words and meaning “foul 
tter,” “ anything that soils or defiles.” In 
Jhron. 29:5 and Ezra 6:21 the filth from which 
s Jews were to cleanse the temple and them- 
ves was the abomination of idolatry. Filth is 
sd as the equivalent of moral impurity (Ezek. 
25; 2 Cor. 7:1; James 1:21, etc.). In 1 Cor. 

3 it is used to denote outsweepings, that which 
worthless. The expression “that the filthiness 
it may be molten in it ” (Ezek. 24:11) seems to 
an that the pot was to be placed empty upon 
■ fire that the rust may be burned away by the 
it. The filthiness of the pot was the rust upon it, 

FINE, FINES. See Punishments. 

FIN ERIN G, See Metal, Workers in, art. 
landicrafts.” 

FINGER (Heb. ets-bah'; Gr. daurv/iog, 

c'-too-los). Besides its usual meaning it is used: 
Figuratively, to denote the special and im- 
diate agency of anyone. The Egyptian ma- 
ians said of the plagues, “ This is the finger of 
i,” i. e., done by God himself (Exod. 8:19). The 
les of stone were said to have been “ written 
h the finger of God ” (Exod. 31:18) under his 
sonal direction. The heavens are said to be 
work of God’s fingers, i. e., his power (Psa. 

); and Christ said, “ If I by the finger of God 
t out devils” (Luke 11:20). 

4 The putting forth of the finger ” (Isa. 58:9) sig- 
es a scornful pointing with the fingers at hum- 
r men, and especially at such as are godly, 
our fingers ” is the measure of thickness used 
Jeremiah (52:21). 

LINGER NAIL signatures were common 
jng the Chaldeans. “An indentation was made 
h the finger nail on one of the sides of the 
't clay) tablet, and this mark, followed or pre- 
ed by the mention of a name, ‘ Nail of Zabu- 
iik,’ ‘ Nail of Abzii,’ took the place of more 
ess complicated sign-manuals” (Maspero, Dawn 
Civilization , p. 731). 

(25) 


FINING POT. See Metals, Workers in, 
art. “Handicrafts.” 

FINISHER (Gr. rekeiDryg, tel-i-o-tace f , com¬ 
pleter), spoken of Jesus (Heb. 12:2) as one who in 
his own person raised faith to its perfection and 
so set before us the highest example of faith 
(Grimm, Gr. Lex., s. v.), 

FINS (Heb. "raao, sen-ap-peer') were a dis¬ 
tinctive mark of such fish as might be eaten under 
the Mosaic law (Lev. 11:9, 10, 12 ; Deut. 14:9, 10). 
See Food. 

FIR. See Vegetable Kingdom, 

FIRE (Heb. aysh; Gr. irvp, poor). The 
invention of fire antedates history and seems to be 
assumed in the first sacrifice of Cain and Abel 
(Gen. 4:3). No nation has yet been discovered 
which did not know the use of fire; but the way 
in which it was first procured is unknown. En¬ 
tering so largely into the life of men it has nat¬ 
urally been the subject of many legends. The 
ancient Chaldeans looked upon Gibir (or Gibil), 
the lord of fire, as their most powerful auxiliary 
against the Annunaki, an order of inferior but 
malignant beings. Gibir is addressed as the one 
who lightens up the darkness, who melts the cop¬ 
per and tin, the gold and silver (Maspero, Dawn 
of Civilization, p. 635). According to Greek 
mythology Prometheus, when Zeus denied fire to 
mortals, stole it from Olympus and brought it to 
men in a hollow reed. For this he was punished 
by being chained on a rock in the wilds of Scythia. 

The various uses of fire are given in the follow¬ 
ing sections: 

1. Domestic. The preparation of food pre¬ 
supposes the use of fire, which the Israelites seem, 
at least in later times, to have produced by strik¬ 
ing steel against flint (2 Macc. 10:3), although the 
oldest method known was that of rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. Besides for cooking 
purposes fire is often needed in Palestine for 
warmth (Jer. 36:22; Mark 14:54; John 18:18). 
Sometimes a hearth, with chimney, was con¬ 
structed, on which lighted wood, or pans of char¬ 
coal, was placed. In Persia a hole made in the 
floor is sometimes filled with charcoal, on which a 
sort of table is set covered with a carpet, the 
company drawing the carpet over their feet. 
Rooms are warmed in Egypt with pans of char¬ 
coal. The use of charcoal in reducing and fash¬ 
ioning metals was well known among the Hebrews. 
See Metals, Workers in, art. “Handicrafts”. 

2. Laws Regulating Fire. Thelawforbade 
any fire to be kindled on the Sabbath, even for 
culinary purposes (Exod. 35:3 ; Num. 15:32, sq.). 
This did not, probably, forbid the use of fire for 
warmth. The dryness of the land in the hot sea¬ 
son made fires the more likely to occur (Judg. 9: 
15), and the law ordered that anyone kindling a 
fire which caused damage to grain should make 
restitution (Exod. 22:6; comp. Judg. 15:4, 5; 
2 Sam. 14:30). 

3. Religious. Fire was used to consume the 
burnt offerings and the incense offering, begin¬ 
ning with the sacrifice of Noah (Gen. 8:20) and 
continued in the ever-burning fire on the altar. 
“ In the sacrificial flame the essence of the animal 
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was resolved into vapor; so that when a mail 
presented a sacrifice in his own stead, his inmost 
being, his spirit, and his heart ascended to God 
in the vapor, and the sacrifice brought the feeling 
of his heart before God ” (K. and D., Com .). This 
altar-fire was thought by most to be miraculously 
sent from God (Lev. 6:9, 13 ; 9:24), like the fire of 
Jehovah which consumed the sacrifices of David 
and Solomon (1 Chron. 21:26 ; 2 Chron. 7:1). Keil 
and Delitzsch ( Com. } Lev. 9:24) say: “The miracle 
recorded in this verse did not consist in the fact 
that the sacrificial offerings placed upon the 
altar were burned by fire which proceeded from 
Jehovah, but in the fact that the sacrifices, which 
were already on fire, were suddenly consumed by 
it.” Fire was to be constantly burning upon the 
altar without going out, in order “that the burnt 
offering might never go out, because this was the 
divinely appointed symbol and visible sign of the 
uninterrupted worship of Jehovah, which the 
covenant nation could never suspend either day 
or night without being unfaithful to its calling ” 
(K. and D., Com ., Lev. 6:12). If by any calamity 
the sacred fire was extinguished, according to the 
Talmud, it was only to be rekindled by friction. 
Fire for sacred purposes obtained elsewhere than 
from the altar was called “ strange Jire ,” for the 
use of which Nadab and Abihu were punished 
with death by fire from God (Lev. 10:1, 2; Num. 
3:4; 26:61). When the Israelites returned with 
booty taken from the Midianites, Eleazar, whose 
duty it was to see that the laws of purification 
were properly observed, told them that “ the or¬ 
dinance of the law” was that all articles which 
could bear it were to be drawn through the fire, 
and then sprinkled with the water of purification 
(Num. 31:21-23). The victims slain for sin offer¬ 
ings were afterward consumed by fire without 
the camp (Lev. 4:12, 21; 6:30; 16:27; Heb. 13:11). 
The Nazarite, on the day when the time of his 
consecration expired, shaved his head and put the 
hair into the altar fire, under the peace offering that 
was burning, and thus handed over-and Moused 
to the Lord the hair which had been worn in 
honor of him (Num. 6:IS). 

4. Penal. Capital punishment was sometimes 
aggravated by burning the body of the criminal 
after death (Lev. 20:14 ; 21:9 ; Josh. 7:26; 2 Kings 
23:16). Hee Punjsjemksts, Warfare. 

5, Figurative. Fire was si symbol of tho 
Lord's presence and the instrument of his power, 
either m the way or approval or of destruction 
(Exod. 14:19, 24; Rum. 11:1, 3, etc.). Thus 
Jehovah appeared in the burning bush and on 
Blount Sinai (Exod, 3:2; 19:18). In the midst of 
fire he showed himself to Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
John (Isa. 6:4; Ezek. 1:4; Rev. 1:14), and will so 
appear at his second coming (2 Thess. 1:8). 
Jehovah guided the Israelites through the wilder¬ 
ness with the pillar of fire (Exod. 13:21). God is 
compared to fire, not only because of his glorious 
brightness, but on account of his anger against 
sin, which consumes sinners as fire does stubble 
(Deut. 32:22; Isa. 10:17; Ezek. 21:31; Heb. 12: 
29). Fire is illustrative of: The Church over¬ 
coming her enemies (Obad. 18); the word of God 
(Jer. 5:14; 23:29); the Holy Spirit (Isa. 4:4; Acts 
2:3); the zeal of saints (Psa. 39:3; 119:139), and 


of angels (Psa. 104:4; Heb. 1:7); of lust (Prov. 
27, 28), and of wickedness (Isa. 9:18); of 1 
tongue (Prov. 16:27; James 3:6); the hope of Jr 
ocrites (Isa. 50:11; persecution (Luke 12:49-5 
and of judgments (Jer. 48:46; Lam. 1:13; Ezi 
39:6). Fire, in its symbolical use, is also spol 
of as purifying—the emblem of a healing proci 
effected upon the spiritual natures of persons 
covenant with God (Isa. 4:4; Mai. 3:2). 

FIRE BAPTISM. See Moloch, Worship 
FIRE, STRANGE. See Fire, HI. 

FIRE WORSHIP, or pyrolatry. As a sy 
bol of purity, or of the divine presence and pow 
or as one of the constituent elements, or as typi 
ing the destructive element in nature, fire 1 
been from early times the object of worship 
many peoples, e. g., the ancient Persians a 
Medes. The faith of the Magi made the eleme: 
of nature the direct objects of worship. Th< 
were fire, water, earth, and air, of which the fi 
was considered the most energetic and sublii 
So the priest built an altar, and the sacred 1 
caught from heaven was kindled and kept burn: 
always, the priest was the Holy Magus, 
other might attend the altars or conduct the m 
tic rites. No breath of mortal might be bio 
upon the sacred flame without pollution; i 
burning of dead bodies was a horrid profanati 
and of the sacrificial offerings only a fragment 
fat was given to the flame. This worship amt 
the Canaanites is frequently referred to in 
Scriptures, and the people warned against join 
in its abominations (Lev. 18:21; Deut. 12:J 
1 Kings 11:7 ; 2 Chron. 28:3 ; Ezek. 16:20, 21, et 
In spite, however, of these warnings, the peo 
caused their children to pass through the fire 
Molech. See Gods, False. 

Fire worship was practiced also among 
Carthaginians, Scythians, the ancient Gettna 
the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain; i 
traces of it are found in Mexican and Peruv 
worship. The Mexican god of fire, Xiuhlec, 
(the Lord of Fire), was n very undent deity. 

Is represented miked, vuLli Ins. uiiu blacken 
with a headdress of green feathers, carrying 
iiis back a kind of serpent, with jeliuw feuihi 
thus combining the fire colors. . . . Sacrifice i 
offered to him daily. In every house the f 
libation and the first morsel of bread were cor 
crated to him. And as an instance of the astou 
mg lesemoiaiice oetween me religious ucvciopin 
of the Old World and that of the New, the fire 
Mexico, as in ancient Iran and other countries 
Asia and Europe, in every house must be ex 
guished on a certain day in every year; and 
priest of Xhiktecutli kindled fire anew by frict 
before the statue of the god. . . . “ At set 
sun ” of this day “ all who had prisoners of i 
or slaves to offer to the deity brought forw 
their victims, painted with the colors of the g 
danced along by their side, and shut them up i 
building attached to the teocalli of fire. At n 
night each owner severed a lock of the hair of 
slave or slaves, to be carefully preserved as a ta 
man. At daybreak they brought out the victi 
the priests took them upon their shoulders, : 
flung their human burden upon the fire” (Revi 
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eligimiA of Mexico and Peru , p. 62, sq., 83). 
mcrng the Peruvians “ Fire, considered as de¬ 
rail From the sun, was the object of profound 
■neration. Strange as it may seem at first sight, 
a symbol of fire was stones. But * * . stones 
>re thought to be uni mated by the fire that was 
pposed to be slmt tip within them, since it could 
i in ltd o to issue forth by u sharp blow* A perpetual 
■e burned in the Temple of the Sun and in the 
lode of the Virgins of the Sun. It was supposed 
at fire became polluted and lost its divine nature 
r too long contact with men. The fire must be 
newed from time to time, and this act was per- 
rmed yearly by the chief priest of Peru, who 
ndled wood by means of a concave golden mir- 
r ” (ibid., p. 102, 163). 

FIREBRAND. 1 . Lap-peed, (Heb. torch , 

idg. 16:4). The firebrand used by Samson was 
■obably a torch made of resinous wood or other 
aterial tenacious of flame. His tying the foxes tail 
tail was to prevent them from running to their 
ties, and by impeding their progress do more 
fectual execution. Similar conflagrations pro- 
iced by animals, particularly by foxes, were well 
10 wn to Greeks and Romans. 

2. Zake (Heb. pT, Prov. 26:18), i. e., arrows 
ted with combustibles (comp. Eph. 6:16). 

3. Ood (Heb. Isa. 7:4; Amos 4:11), the 
g ends of wooden pokers (literally, fire stirrers), 
lich would not blaze any more, but only continue 
joking. 

FIREPAN (Heb. makh-iaw% 

1. Snuff dishes, i. e., dishes to receive the snuff 
len taken from the lamps of the holy place 
xod. 26:38). 

2. An ashpan or vessel used for taking away 
e coal from the fire on the altar (Exod. 27:3 ; 
jv. 16:12, etc.). 

FIRES (Heb. oor). In Isa. 24:16 we 
ad, “ Glorify ye the Lord in the fires,” but which 
better rendered in the R. V. “East.” The lands 
the Asiatic East were called oo-reem , the lands 
light, i. e., 1 lie sun-rising, as opposed to the 
est, i. e., “from the sea” (v. 14). 

FIRKIN. See Metrology, II. 
FIRMAMENT (Heb. raio-kee'-ah , ex¬ 

cuse, Gen. 1:6, 14, 15, 17), the pure and trans. 
rent expanse of ether which envelops the 
)be. This was made by God on the second day 
creation, for the purpose of separating the sea 
nn the clouds. As used in the record of crea¬ 
te, the raw-kee'-ah , or firmament, includes not 
irely the lower heavens, or atmospheric sky, 
th its clouds and vapors, but the whole visible 
panse up to the region of the fixed stars. For 
is said that on the fourth day God made in the 
mament sun, moon, and stars. A controversy 
s arisen respecting the sense attached by the 
;brew writers to raw-kee'-ah , chiefly on account 
the ancient translations given of it, and the 
etical representations found of the upper re- 
ms of the visible heavens in some parts of 
ripture. The Septuagint renders <7 repeopa, 
r-eh'-o-mah , meaning generally “ some compact 
iss,” while the Vulgate has Jirmamentum , a prop 


or support . Hence it has been argued that the 
Hebrews understood by the word something solid, 
capable of bearing up the waters which accumu¬ 
late in in asses above, and even of having the 
heavenly bodies affixed to it as a crystalline pave¬ 
ment. As proof of this view such passages are 
quoted as speak of the foundations of heaven 
shaking (2 Sam. 22:8), of its pillars trembling 
(Job 26:11), of the windows or doors of heaven 
(Gen. 7:11; Psa. 78:23 ; Mai. B: 10), or of the sky 
being “strong as a molten looking-glass” (Job 
37:18). But these expressions are manifestly of 
a figurative nature. 

FIRST-BEGOTTEN. See Firstborn. 
FIRSTBORN (Heb. several words from 
h(m-kar% to burst forth ; Gr. pvotot- 

<fl y ~ox) t applied equally to animals and human 
beings. By the firstborn, in a religions point of 
view, we nve to understand the first of a mother^ 
offspring (Exod. 12:12). See Inheritance. 

Figurative. The expression “ firstborn ” 
stands for that which is most excellent. Thus 
Jesus Christ is “the firstborn of every creature” 
(Heb. 12:23). “The firstborn of the poor” (Isa. 
14:30) means the poorest of the poor. “ The first¬ 
born of death” (Job 18:13) is that disease which 
Bildad has in his mind as the one more terrible 
and dangerous than all others. Diseases are con¬ 
ceived of as the children of death. 

FIRSTBORN, DESTRUCTION OF. See 

Plagues oe Egypt. 

FIRSTBORN IN ISRAEL. In memory 
of the death of Egypt’s firstborn and the preser¬ 
vation of the firstborn of Israel, all the firstborn 
of Israel, both of man and beast, belonged to 
Jehovah (Exod. 13:2, 15; comp. 12:11-15). 

1. Sanctification of the Firstborn of Man. 
This was closely connected with Israel’s deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt, and the object of that deliver¬ 
ance was their sanctification. Because Jehovah 
had delivered the firstborn of Israel they were to 
be sanctified to him. The fundamental element 
upon which this sanctification rests is evidently 
the representative character of the firstborn, 
standing for the entire offspring. Moreover, the 
firstborn of newly married people were believed 
to represent the prime of human vigor (Gen. 49:3; 
Psa. 78:51). Then, too, all Israel were in out¬ 
ward standing and covenant relationship the 
Lord’s firstborn, being the national representa¬ 
tives of a redeemed Church, to be brought out of 
every kindred, tongue, and people, and as such they 
were a nation of priests (Exod. 4:22, 23; 19:6). 

2. Redemption. The firstborn was the priest 
of the whole family. The honor of exercising 
the priesthood was transferred, by the command 
of God through Moses, from the tribe of Reu¬ 
ben, to whom it belonged by right of primo¬ 
geniture, to that of Levi (Num. 3:12-18; 8:18). 
In consequence of this fact, that God had taken 
the Levites to serve him as priests, the firstborn 
of the other tribes were redeemed. They were 
presented to the Lord when a month old, and, 
according to the priest’s estimation, were redeemed 
by a sum not exceeding five shekels (Num. 18:16). 
When the Levites were set apart Moses num¬ 
bered the firstborn of Israel, to exchange them 
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for the Levites. The number of the firstborn of 
the twelve tribes amounted to 22,273 of a month 
old and upward. Of this number 22,000 were ex¬ 
changed for the 22,000 Levites. This left 273 to 
be redeemed, whose redemption money (1,365 
shekels) was to be paid to Aaron and his sons as 
compensation for the persons who properly be¬ 
longed to Jehovah (Num. 3:40, sq.). The Jewish 
doctors held that if the child died before the ex¬ 
piration of thirty days the father was excused 
from payment; if the child was sickly, or ap¬ 
peared otherwise to be inferior to children gener¬ 
ally, the priest could estimate it at less than five 
shekels ; or, if he found the parents were poor, he 
might return the money after the ceremony. When 
the mother’s days of purification were accom¬ 
plished, and she could appear in the temple, she 
brought the child to tho priest £o be publicly pre¬ 
sented to the Lord (Luke 2:22)* The Jews still 
observe this law of redemption when the first¬ 
born male is thirty days old, inviting to their 
house friends and a priest to a meal on the follow¬ 
ing day* The priest, having invoked the divine 
blessing upon the meal and offered some introduc¬ 
tory prayers, etc., looks at the child and the re¬ 
demption money placed before him, and asks the 
father to choose between the money and the child. 
Upon the father’s reply that he would rather pay 
the redemption money, the priest takes it, swings 
it round the head of the child, in token of his 
vicarious authority, saying, “ This is for the first¬ 
born; this is in lieu of it; this redeems it,” etc. 
When the firstborn is thirteen years old he fasts 
the day before the feast of Passover, in commem¬ 
oration of the sparing of the firstborn m Egypt. 

3. Redemption of the Firstborn of Ani¬ 
mals* (1) Of clean animals. The firstborn male 
of animals was devoted to the Lord, and, if a 
clean animal, was sacrificed to him. It was to 
be brought to the sanctuary within a year, dat¬ 
ing from the eighth day after birth, and there 
offered in sacrifice; the blood sprinkled upon the 
altar, the fat burned upon it, while all the re- 
mniumg flesh (as the breast and the tight shoulder, 
in the case uf peace offerings) belonged to the 
priest (Num. 18:17, sq. ; comp. Exod. 13:13; 
22:30; 34:20; mui* 10:30)+ If the aiiimaj uiu 
some severe blemish—happened to be blind or 
lame—it was eaten at homo by the owner. Be¬ 
fore the sacrifice the animal was not to be used 
for any work, as it belonged to the Lord (Deut. 
15:10). (2) Of unclean animals, The ursiboru 

of unclean animals were to be redeemed according 
to the valuation of the priest, with the addition of 
a fifth; and if this was not done it was to be sold 
at the estimated value. By this regulation the | 
earlier law, which commanded that an ass should 
either be redeemed with a sheep or put to death 
(Exod. 13:13; 84:20), was modified In favor of the 
re von ties o f tile simctuary and its serve n t s. N ot 11- 
ing, however, that a man had devoted (banned) 
to the Lord of his property (man, beast, or field) 
was to be sold or redeemed, because it was most 
holy (Lev. 27:28, 29)+ Similarly with regard to 
the produce of the soil—i. c+, the products of 
agriculture—the firat of which (i, o,, the host of 
the firstlings of which) were sacred to the Lord 
(Exod, 23:19; Deut, 18:4). Bee Fnmr Fkuit. 


4. Birthright (Heb. in^Yta 1 , bek-o-raw'), t 
term applied to the peculiar advantages, prr 
leges, and responsibilities of the firstborn amoi 
the Israelites. The firstborn was the object 
special affection to his parents, and inherit' 
peculiar rights and privileges. Before these a 
given it will be proper to call attention to the fa 
that, in case a man married a widow with childr. 
by a former husband, the firstborn, as respect 
the second husband, was the eldest child by t 
second marriage. Attention is also called 
the additional fact that, before the time of Mos< 
the father might transfer the right of primogei 
ture to a younger child ; but the practice occ 
sioned much contention (Gen. 25:31, 32), and a U 
was enacted overruling it (Deut. 21:16-17). T 
rights and privileges of the firstborn were: (1) T 
firstborn received a double portion of the esta 
the other sons single and equal portions. Thi 
for example, if there were five sons the proper 
would be divided into six portions, of which t 
eldest son received two sixths, each of the otht 
one sixth. Where there were two wives, o 
loved, the other hated, the father is not to prei 
the later-born son of the favorite wife to the old 
firstborn of the hated one, but is to give the rig 
of primogeniture (with two portions of the esta 
to the beginning of his strength (Deut. 21:15-1 
Jacob took away the right of primogeniture fre 
Reuben because of his incestuous conduct (Gf 
49:4; comp. 35:22), and transferred it to Jose; 
by adopting his two sons (Gen. 48:20-22; 1 Chrc 
5:1). (2) The firstborn was the head of the wht 

family. Originally the priesthood belonged to t 
tribe of Reuben, as the firstborn, but was trai 
ferred to the tribe of Levi (Num. 3:12-18; 8:1 
The firstborn enjoyed an authority over those w 
were younger similar to that possessed by a fath 
(Gen. 35:23, sq.; 2 Chron. 21:3). As head of t 
family he had also, according to patriarchal ci 
tom, to provide food, clothing, and other nec< 
saries in his house for his mother till death, a 
his unmarried sisters till their marriage. 

FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 8 

Loud’s Day, Sunday. 

FIRST FRUIT (Heb. rPlBin, ray-sheet 
first; ‘TOS, bik-koor', first ripe ; Gr. airapxy, c 
ar-khm/, beginning). Like the firstborn of m 
ami beast, the first fruits were sieved to Jebovt 
as Lord of the soil (Exod. 23:3 9; Deut. 18:4, etc 

1. CLai^ctsr of, etc. (1) L fi 

fruits included those In the raw State (ns 
ami fr »it)i Lliose prepared for use ns food {ivdl 
oil, flour, and dough), Including even wool (Ex< 

34:26: Dent* 18:4. etej. (3) T 
firstling sheaf at the Passover (q. v.) presented 
the congregation before the commencement of i 
grain harvest (Lev. 23:10, 11), Josephus hi 
that the sheaf was of barley, and that, until tl 
ceremony had been performed, no harvest wu 
was to lie done (Ant., iii, 10, n). (3) The firstli 

loaf at Pentecost (q+ v.}, when the harvest ft 
completed. Two of these loaves, made of Lhe n« 
flour (wheat) and leavened, like the sheaf a bo 
mentioned, were waved before the Lord (Li 
23:15; Exod. 34:22; Num. 28:26). 

2. Offering of First Fruits, etc. Regai 
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FIRST FRUIT 


FISH 


the firstling (see Passover and Pentecost, art. 
39tivals”),no private offerings of first fruits were 
twed before the public oblation of the two 
res (Lev. 23:15, 20). The law nowhere speci- 
the amount that was to be given in the shape 
offerings of this kind, but leaves it to each in- 
idual’s discretion; only it provided that the 
icest portions were always to be offered (Num. 
12). “ Neither is it stated in the law what 

■e to be the different products of the soil from 
ch firstlings were to be offered, but that the 
ile produce of husbandry was meant is implied 
the spirit of the law itself. Accordingly, in 
time of Hezekiah, firstlings of grain, wine, oil, 
ey, and of the whole produce of the soil, were 
red ” (2 Chron. 31:5). This may further be in- 
■ed from the regulation to the effect that, of 
ry tree bearing edible fruit which any Israelite 
ht plant, the fruits of the fourth year, the 
iest period at which they could be eaten, were 
ie sacred to the Lord; and, consequently, they 
it have been presented to him as an offering 
v. 19:23, sq.). 

. Manner of Offering. The first fruits 
e brought in a basket to the sanctuary and 
rented to the priest, who was to set the basket 
n before the altar of the Lord. Then the 
rer recited the story of Jacob’s going to Egypt, 
the deliverance of his posterity therefrom, and 
nowledged the blessings with which God had 
;ed him (Deut. 26:2-11). It being found al- 
t impracticable for every Israelite to go on 
mission to Jerusalem, the following custom 
ie. The inhabitants of a district prepared a 
cet with seven kinds of ripe fruit, arranged in 
following order: Barley in the bottom, then 
at, olives, dates, pomegranates, figs, and grapes. 

? basket was watched all night by a company 
t least twenty-four persons, who stayed in the 
i market place, being afraid to go into a house 
the death of an inmate should cause pollution, 
he morning the company set out for Jerusalem, 
ox (to be the peace offering) went before them 
i gilded horns and an olive crown upon its 
1, the people singing, “ I was glad when they 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
1 ” (Psa. 122:1). On approaching Jerusalem a 
senger was sent to announce their arrival, and 
first fruits were tastefully arranged. The 
iating priest, the Levites, and the treasurers 
t out to meet them (the number of officials de¬ 
ling upon the size of the party), and accom- 
ed them into the city, singing, as they entered, 
ir feet stand within thy gates, 0 Jerusalem ” 

. 122:2). The piper, who led the music of the 
y, continued to play until the procession came 
ie mount of the temple. Here everyone, even 
king, took his own basket upon his shoulders 
went forward till they came to the court of 
:emple, singing, “Praise ye the Lord; praise 
in his sanctuary,” etc. (Psa. 150). The Le- 
i responded with “ I will extol thee, 0 Lord ! ” 
Then the pigeons which were hung about 
caskets were taken for burnt offerings. With 
caskets still upon their shoulders everyone be- 
the story of Jacob till he came to the words, 
wandering Syrian was my father ” (see Deut, 
-5), when he let down his basket, holding it 


by the brim. The priest then put his hands under 
it and waved it, the offerer continuing to recite 
the story. When he reached Deut 26:10, “And 
now, behold, I have brought the first fruits,” 
etc., he put the basket beside the altar and, hav¬ 
ing prostrated himself, departed. After passing 
the night in Jerusalem the pilgrims returned the 
following day to their homes. 

4- Exemptions. Exemptions were made hi 
the ease of: Those who simply' possessed the 
trees, without owning the land, for they could not 
say, “ The land winch thou Imsfc given me” Those 
living beyond the Jordan could not bring first 
fruits in the proper sense of the libation, not be¬ 
ing able to say the words of the service, from 
“the land that floweth with milk and honey” 
(Deut. 26:10—15). A proselyte, though bringing the 
offering, was not to recite the service, being un¬ 
able to say, “ I am come to the country which the 
Lord s wa rc u n to on r fathers to give m” Stewnrd s, 
servants, slaves, women, sexless persons, and her¬ 
maphrodites were not allowed to recite the serv¬ 
ice, because they could not use the words, " I 
have brought the first fruits of the land, which 
thou, O .ford, hast given me" (Deut. 26:10), they 
having originally had no shuro in the land. 

5* Historical. After the time of Solomon 
the corruption of the nation led to neglect of 
these as well as of other legal enactments, and 
their restoration was among the reforms brought 
about by Hezekiah (2 Chron. 31:5,11). NeUetniuh 
also, after the captivity, reorganized the offerings 
of first fruits of both kinds and appointed places 
to receive them (Nell. 10:35, 37; 12:44). An of¬ 
fering of first fruits, brought to Elisha, was mi¬ 
raculously increased so as to feed one hundred 
persons (2 Kings 4:42). Pirst fruits were sent to 
Jerusalem by Jews living in foreign countries (Jo¬ 
sephus, xvi, 6, 7). 

6. Figurative. Of the Jewish Church it was 
said, M Israel was holiness unto the Lord, and the 
first fruits of his increase” (Jer. 2:3). In the 
New Testament first fruits are emblematical of 
abundance, excellence, and sample of full harvest. 
Paul says that Christians “ have the first fruits of 
the Spirit” (Rom. 8:23). i. e., the first manifesta¬ 
tions of the Spirit in the Gospel dispensation. 
Christ was “ the first fruits of them that slept,” 
i. e., the first who rose from the dead (1 Cor. 15: 
20, 23; 16:15; Rom. 11:16, etc.) Converts are 
culled first-fruits, as Eponctus (Rem. 16:5). 

FISH. See A^dul Kingdom, Food. 

Figurative. This term is used to signify the 
inhabitants of Egypt (Ezek. 29:4, 5); the visible 
Church (Matt. 13:48); defenseless people taken 
by the Chaldeans (Hab. 1:14). In Christian sym¬ 
bolism the fish is of great significance. “ It is 
among the earliest art forms, and pertains to a 
period of Church history which causes it to be 
among the most interesting and important objects 
in the whole range of Christian symbolism/ It is 
generally thought to be the symbol of Christ. 
The word in Greek was made up of the initial 
letters of the words in the article of faith so dear 
to the early Church: I, ’hyoovg, Jesus ; X, XpicrTOQ, 
Christ; 0, 0eoi), of God ; T, Ymf, Son; 2, Swr^o, 
Saviour—Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. The 
fish is also used to represent Christ’s disciples. 







FISH GATE 


FLAG 


Probably, ns suggested by Tertullian, the water 
ftnd the Lite of baptism were prominently in tlielr 
thought, white secondary reference may have been 
hud to the parable of the net or to the command 
of Christ to Peter and Andrew, i Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men’ ” (Matt. 4:18, 19) 
(Bennett, Christ. Arch., 77, 92). 

FISH GATE (Heb. CP» shah'-ar 

had-dax^y^m\ gate of the fishes), the name 
(2 Chron. 3S:t4; Noh. 3:3; 12:39) of one of the 
gates of Jerusalem (q. v.). It probably took its 
name from the fact of fish being brought through 
it on the way to the city, or from the fish market 
being located near it. 

FISH POOL (Heb. TO'nS, ber-ay-kaw', pool), 
in general a pond or reservoir; thought by our 
translators at Cant. 7:4 to be intended for fish 
(q. v.), such as were anciently constructed for 
pleasure angling. 

FISHER (Heb. W, dav-vawg'; Gr. dMevg, 
hal-ee-yoos'). In addition to the usual meaning, 
the Lord called his disciples “ fishers of men ” 
(Matt. 4:19; Mark 1:17). See Fishing. 

FISHHOOK (Hebrew plural rO^TO, see- 
roth' doo-gaw', horns of fishing). 

1. The prophet Amos (4:2), in denouncing the 
voluptuous grandees of Sa¬ 
maria, predicts as follows; 

“ God will take you away 
with hooks, and your poster¬ 
ity with fishhooks.” Dr. 

Keil (Com., in loco), says: 

“ The figure is not taken from 
animals, into whose noses 
hooks and rings are inserted 
to tame them, or from large 
fishes that are let down into 
the water again by nose 
hooks ; but from the catching 
of fishes that are drawn out 
of the fish pond with hooks.” 

2. A ring placed In the 
mouth of fishes and attached 
to a cord to keep them alive 
in the water (Job 41:1, 2). 

See Fishing. 

FISHING (Heb. VH 

Fishing has always been iui 
industry pursued by a forge 
number of people in Pales¬ 
tine. The natives are ex¬ 
ceedingly fend of fish, and 
pay double to triple the price 
for it that they do for flesh. 

The Turkish government real- 


10 ; Hub. 1:15,17; Mic. 7:2 ; Ecelcs. 7:26 ; Matt. 
18, sq.; Mink 1:16, etc,). This consists of a i 
with lino meshes mid of a circular form, about 1 
teen feet in diameter. The margin is loaded w 
leaden sinkers. To the center of the net is 
tached a long piece of fish line. This is held 
the left hand, while the net, which has been p 
viouMy gathered up in the right, is oust by a bn 
sweep of the arm over an area of the shall 
water close to the shore, where the fisherman 1 
previously observed a shoal of fish. The cen 
of the net is now drawn up by means of the oo 
and the fisherman wades into the water and 
cures the catch. The seine is also very much us 
Half of it is loaded into one boat and the ot 
half in another, and the boats then separate, p 
ing out the net as they go and inclosing a v 
area of the water. When all the net has bi 
paid out the boats draw it toward the shore i 
land the ends of the net. The two crews n 
commence to draw in their respective ends of 
net, thus inclosing the draught of fishes t 
gradually landing them (Matt. 13:48). At ot 
times the two boats inclose a circle in the wa 
and draw the fishes into the boats (Luke 6:4- 
The seine is also mentioned in the Old Testam 
([sa. 19:8; Hab. 1:16). The writer has seei 
fisherman in Egypt bore a hole through the t 



Fishing (Egyptian Inscription). 


izes a handsome sum by lhe octroi tax on it. The 
methods of taking fish mentioned in the Bible are: 
(1) Angling with a hook (Etta. 10;ft; Hub. 1:15; 
Job 41:1; Amos 4:2). (2) Spearing (Job 41:7). 

In this passage the reference is to the crocodile, 
but he is included muter the generic Idea of fish 
as conceived by the Hebrew mind, i. e., a crea¬ 
ture living more or less in the water. (3) Netting. 
They" used the cast net (Kxek. 26:5, 14; 32:3; 47: 


of fishes caught by a bonk and string them t 
cord, and fasten one end of the cord to a sinl- 
the water to keep them fresh. 1' our of Chi 
twelve disciples were fishermen, Christ prou 
them that they shall become fishers of men (B 
1:17, etc.).—G, E, P, 

FITCHES. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
FLAG. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
FLAG. See Stand a an. 
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FLAGON 


FLINT 


FLAGON, the rendering in the A. V, of two 
brew terms: 

L. .Ash-ee-shaw* ( pressed together, 
^am- 6:10; 1 Chron. 16:8; Cant. 2:6). The 
miiug of this word is, doubtless, a cake of 
ssed raisins, such as are a common refreshment 
the Enst* tn the piissago iu Hosen (8:1) grape 
mimi cakes are dcLeacics, figuratively repre- 
hng that idolatrous worship which appeals to 
souses and gratifies the carnal appetites and 
ires (comp. Job 20:12), Loving grape cakes is 
ivalent to indulgence in sensuality. 

mtft'.bel £>33, n shin,, Ian. 22:2-1). This word 
commonly used for a bottle or pitcher made 
ier of skin or earthenware (Isa. 30:14). The 
■d sometimes occurs with the force of a mu- 
l instrument, generally rendered “psaltery,” 
sometimes “viol. n See Glossary. 

'LAKE (Ueb. nurppaud\ pendulous), 

dewlaps or flabby parts on the belly of the 
rodlle (Job 41:23), which arc firmly attached to 
body and do not hang loosely as on the ox. 
'LAME. See Tire. 

’LANK (Heb. keh'-sel, loin), tlie internal 
icics of the loins near the lddncys, to which 
fat adheres (Lev. 3:4, 10, 15; 7:4}; hence the 
era in general, figuratively for the inmost feel- 
; (Psa* 38:7, “ loins **), The expression “ be 
eth coltops of fat on his Hanks 11 (Job 15:27) 
^ed to denote the results of self-pampering* 
LAX. Sea Yegktablh Kingdom, 

LEA. See Animal Kingdom. 

LEECE (Heb. T}, gaze, sheared, Heut. 18:4; 
31:20), the wool of a sheep, whether on the 
ig animal, shorn ofT, or attached to the flayed 
, The miracle of Gideon's fleece (Judg. 6:37, 
R*) consists of the dew having fallen one time 

1 the fleece, without any cm the floor, and that 
lother time the fleece remained dry while the 
ud was wet with dew* 

LESH, 1. Esh-pawr* (Heb. 2 Sam. 

; 1 Chron. 16:3), an obscure word, understood 
ho Rabbins as signifying a piece of flesh or 
t meat; but Gesenius and Rmdigcr have 
n their explanation of the word as signifying 
azure of wine, or drink. 

The rendering of two words in the original 
rew and Greek (Heb. tmw-sawr', fresh* 

* Gr. G&pfje, narks). These words have van- 
meanings, as follows: (1) In a genera] sense 
.a whole animal creation, man or beast (Gen. 

17, 19; 7:15, 10 21; 8:17; Mutt. 24:22: 
k 1:24), (2) Of the flesh of the living body, 

or men and beasts (Gen. 41:2,10; Job 33:21; 

,r * 15;3P); and ns distinguished from other 
t of the body, c. g,, from bones (Luke 24:3tl), 
n the sense of our word mml f i. e., the flesh 
ltie used for food (Exori. 10:12; Lev. 7;ID; 

* 11:4, 13); see Food. (4) The body asdis- 
ishod from the spirit (Job 14:22; 19:26; 

. 14:30; Isa. 10:18, margin; John 0:52; 1 Cor 

2 Cor, 4:11; 7:1; Col. M; 1 Pet. 4:6); m 

1 flesh and blood n ns a periphrasis for the 

2 animal nature or man (Heb. 2:14). (5) Hu- 
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man nature, mail (Gen. 2:23; Matt* 10:6,6; 1 Cor. 
6:16; Eph. 6:29-31); also oT the incarnation of 
Christ (John 1:14; (1:51; Rom. 3:3; Eph, 2:15; 
Col* 1:22; Heb. 5:7; !U:20, etc.), (6) Natural or 
physical origin, generation, relationship (Gen. 22: 
14; 37:27 ; Judg. 0:2; 2 Kan a 6:1 ; ID; 13; John 
1:13; Rom. U:H ; Heb. 2:11-14; 12:1)); of one A 
countryman (Rom. D:3 ; 11:14; Acts 2:30; Gal, 
4:23) ; a fellowmortal (Isa, 58:7). (7) The sen¬ 

suous nature of man, "the animal nature,” with- 
out any suggesti <ml of depravity, sexual desire 
(John 1:13); with cravings which excite to sin 
(Matt. 26:41 ; Mark 14:38), (8) “Mere human na* 
turc, the earthly nature of man apart from divine 
influence, and therefore prone to sin and opposed 
to God; accordingly it includes in the soul what¬ 
ever is weak, low, debased, tending to ungodliness 
and vice ” (sec Kom, 8:3, 6, 6 ; 2 Cor. 7:5 ; Gal. 
5:16; Eph. 2:3). (9) As a modest, general term 

for the secret parts (Gem 17:11 ; Exod, 28:42, mar¬ 
gin ; lev. 15:2, 3, 7 t 16, 19 ; 2 Pet. 2: in ; Jude 7). 

3. Other terms occasionally rendered “ flesh ” 
in the Old Testament are : Sheh-ayr' (Heb. 

Psa. 73:26; 78:20, 27; Prov. 11:17, etc.), having 
a more special reference to the muscle or physical 
element as food. Tib-khaw' (Heb. a slaugh¬ 

tered carcass, 1 Sam. 25:11). Law-khoom' (Heb. 
^^ 1 ?} food, Zeph. 1:17). See Food. 

FLESH AND BLOOD (Gr. aapfc Kat a*pa) y 
an expression denoting man ns fallible, liable to 
err (Matt. 16:17; comp. Gal. 1:16; Eph. 0:12). 
FLESH HOOK (llcb. meadayg', and 
ntti£-l<Lw*tfaw <r ), an instrument used in sac* 
nficiul services (Exod. 27:3; 38:3; Num. 4:14; 

1 Chron, 28:17; 2 Clmm. 4:16); probably a fork, 
with its many tines bent back to draw away the 
llesh. The implement in 1 Sam. 2:13, i f, is stated 
to be three-tiued, uud was apparently the ordinary 
fork with prangs for culinary purposes, of course, 
of large size. 

FLESH “ OFFEKED TO IDOLS M (l Cor. 
8:1, sq.; comp. Acts 15:20). This consisted of 
those parts of the animals offered in heathen sac¬ 
rifices which remained over after the priests had 
received their share, and which we re either eaten 
in the temple, or at home in connection with sac¬ 
rificial feasts, or else (by poor or miserly persons) 
sold in the flesh markets. Tins was a very prac¬ 
tical matter, as the Christian might easily conic to 
eat such meat, either through being invited to a 
feast by heathen acquaintances (10:27), or l>v buv- 
ing it in the market (10:25), and thereby offense 
would lie given to scrupulous consciences. On 
the other hand, those of freer spirit, and with 
more of Paul's own mode of thinking* might be 
apt to make light of the matter, and withal forgot 
bow a Christian ought to spare the weak, Sets 
Extediencv. 

FLESH POT (Heb. ‘ita* ‘TO, seer hab-baw - 
savrr% pot of the Jlesh, ExocL 16:3), This was 
probably the bronze vessels with three legs, and 
used for culinary purposes by the Egyptians, such 
as is represented in the pnmtiugs of the tombs. 
FLIES. See Animal Kingdom. 

FLINT. See Mineral Kingdom. 









FLOAT 


FLOOD 


FLOAT (Heb. nw, do-ber-aw of uncertain 
derivation. A raft for conveying bulky sub¬ 
stances by witter. * Thus Solomon contracted with 
Hiram, king of Tyre* to have cellars out on the 
western side of Mount Lebanon end flouted to 
Jaffa (1 Kings 5:9). Sometimes spelled “ flote ” 
(2 Chron. 2:16). 

FLOCK. Figurative. In addition to the 
usual sense of sheep (see Animal Kingdom), taken 
collectively the term is applied to the Church, 
whether of Israel in the olden times or the Chris¬ 
tian Church (Ira, 40:11 ; Mutt, 26:31; Luke 12:32 j 
I Pet. 5:2, 3), u Flock of the slaughter " (Zecii. 
11:4) is an expression that may lie applied either 
to a flock that is being slaughtered or to one that 
is destined to be slaughtered iu the future. From 
verse 11 it would appeal- that Israel is the flock 
referred to, imd not the human nice. lt Israel 
was given up by Jehovah into the hands of the 
nations or imperial powers to punish it for its sin. 
But as these nations abused the power intrusted 
to them and sought utterly to destroy the nation 
of God, which they ought only to have chastised, 
the Lord takes charge of his people as their shep¬ 
herd M (K. and D., Com ., in loco). 

FLOOD, or DELUGE (Heb. Van, mab-bool 
Gr. aara/cAw/zd?, kat-ak-looce-mos '). 

1. Bible Account. There are many ref¬ 
erences in Scripture to the Flood, as one of the 
prominent and important facts iu the world’s his¬ 
tory ; but the historical account is given in Gen¬ 
esis (chaps. 6-8). Attention is first pointedly 
drawn to the cause of this judgment, viz., “the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth ” (6:5-7, 
11-13), which had reached a height altogether 
subversive of the great end of God in the crea¬ 
tion of mankind, and of the real well-being of the 
world itself. 

“ The announcement of the commencement, 
course, and termination of the Flood abounds in 
repetitions; hut. the connection U well m sin ined, 
and no links could he erased without producing n 
gup ” (K. and Ik, Cora.}. At the command of God 
Noah built an nrk (q. v.), in which he and his 
family were to !>e saved during the coming flood. 
The ark was finished when Noah was Iu his six 
hundredth year, and all its living freight was gath¬ 
ered into it. “ And the Lord shut him iu ” (7:16). 
After a pause of seven days “the waters of the 

n _ _ .i _ _ _ ... »i . .. li. ii 
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In Isaiah (54:9) the Flood is spoken of as “ the 
waters of Noah.” In the New Testament our 
Lord gives the sanction of his own authority to 
the historical truth of the narrative (Matt 24:37, 
sq.; Luke 17:26). Peter speaks of the “long- 
suffering of God ” which “ waited in the days of 
Noah while the ark was preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight souls were saved by water ” (1 Pet. 
3:20), and cites it as an example of God’s right¬ 
eous judgment (2 Pet. 2:5). 


Table of Events. 

Genesis. 

Noah, in his six hundredth year, enters 


the ark with his family. 

7:1-9. 

The rain begins on seventeenth of sec¬ 


ond month, and lasts forty days. 

7:10-17. 

The rain ceases; the waters prevail.... 

7:18-24. 


Table of Events. 

Gene 

The ark rests on Ararat, seventeenth day 
of seventh month.... . 

8:1h 

Tops of mountains visible, first day of 
tenth month. 

8:5. 

Raven and dove sent out. 

8:6-! 

Dove again sent out seven days after, 
and returns with olive branch.... * ** 

8:10, 

Dove sent out the third time, after seven 
days, and returns no more. 

8:12. 

Ground becomes dry, six hundred and first 
year, first month, and first day; cover¬ 
ing of ark removed. 

8:13. 

Noah leaves the ark, second month, 
twenty-seventh day. 

8:14 


Thus it will be seen that the Deluge la 
twelve lunar months and ten days, or exactly 
solar year. 

2. Extent of Flood. On this question 
opinions have obtained—one, that the flood 
general over the whole globe; the other, tin 
was partial, affecting only those regions inhafc 
by man. The following considerations favor 
probability of a partial flood. (1) The desig 
be fulfilled by the “flood of wtUertL 11 That 
sign was plainly not to destroy and remodel 
surface of the earth, but rather to sweep off 
on account of their wickedness. The opinion 
universal flood either takes it for granted that 
whole world was peopled in the days of Noal 
that vast portions of the land were involve' 
ruin, although uninhabited by man. For the 
alternative there is no evidence in Scripl 
Again, it would have been impossible for Noa 
have preached righteousness to men if they 
dwelt in all lands. The second alternative nee' 
tates our belief in the destruction of large 
tions of the earth, although uninhabited—a - 
opposed to the known modes of God's deal 
with his creatures. (2) The astronomical i 
culties in the way of the theory of a univi 
deluge me great. Supposing the earth's eni; 
have been about the same as now, the water i 

liuVe i 15811 about 1 IV 6 miles ubGVC tllC GCJl ICVC 

as to cover the top of the highest moun 
This would increase the equatorial diameter o: 
earth by some ten or twelve miles. The t 
round the sun would consequently be altt 

ho me raided, and thus the element of disc 
reach Lu the utmost regions of space. Aft 
year all this change would be done away wit 
I he return of the enrlh to it# original rmuH 
and all this disturbance of the whole universt 
suit from the method of destroying a conq 
lively small portion of creation. (3) The 
logical objections to a universal deluge are 
formidable. In many parts of the earth is ft 
a diluvium, or drift, supposed to owe its orig 
the period of the Deluge. This diluvium, I 
near the surface of the earth, mid compose 
various materials—sand, pebbles, fragment: 
rocks, organic remains—and often laid as if it 
been drifted into its present position by the a< 
of a mass of waters flowing in a particular direc 
was at first naturally connected with the Dei 
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more careful examination of the diluvium 
■wed that it belonged to many different periods, 
l had, to considerable extent, resulted from 
il causes, acting over limited areas. Moreover, 
agency which caused this drift was found not 
be a rush of water, but ice, coming from the 
th. (4) Another difficulty which must be met 
the advocate of a general deluge is the capacity 
-he ark for the support of animal life. From the 
cription of the ark given in Genesis we are 
tty certain of its dimensions; and we also 
iw, for all practical purposes, the number of 
-inct species of animals, fowls, and creeping 
igs upon the earth; and by no conceivable pos- 
lity could the ark be made to receive the whole 
these by twos and sevens, and provide suf- 
mt food for a year. The opinion, therefore, 



Chaldean Tablet Containing a Record of the Deluge. 

ns inevitable that the flood of Noah was a local 
it, and that it “ was universal ” only so far as 
ffected the destruction of the whole human 
!. 

. Traditions. In favor of the Mosaic ac- 
it of the Deluge there are the ample tradi- 
al testimonies. The traditions of the ancient 
itic nations are the most important, because 
r were the earliest to be put on record, and 
3 also the accredited accounts of the descend- 
; of those who settled nearest to the catas- 
he. These traditions come nearest to the bib- 
account. 

'haldean —The following is abbreviated from 
pero, Dawn of Ci»* f p, 566, sq. : From the be- 
ung of tbc world to the Deluge they reckoned 
hundred and ninety-one thousand two huu- 
I years. Men In the meantime became wicked; 

lost the habit of offering sacrifices to the 
i, and the gods, justly indignant at this neg- 
me, resolved to be avenged. Now Shanrnsliim- 
tim was reigning at this time in Shurippak, 

“ town of the ship; ” he and all his family 
; saved, and he thus relates how Ea saved him 
j the disaster; “The great gods had deter- 
3 d upon 1 lie destruction of Shurippak, the city 
he banks of the Euphrates. Thu muster of 
,om, Ea, was anxious to warn me of the peril 
ih threatened, but it was a very serious affair 
(etray to a mortal a secret of heaven. He 
efore confided to a hedge of reeds the resolu- 
that had been adopted.” Shamashnapishtim 
d the address to the field of reeds, or perhaps 


the reeds repeated it to him. He was to an¬ 
nounce to his fellow-townsmen the coming flood, 
build himself a ship, and prepare for the catas¬ 
trophe. Shamashnapishtim repeated the warning 
to the people, but they refused to believe it, and 
turned him into ridicule. Tine ship, one hundred 
and forty cubits long and one hundred and forty 
cubits wide on the deck, was completed ; and, 
warned by the god, he entered with his family, 
servants, and possessions.’ Then follows a de¬ 
scription of the storm, which raged with such 
violence that even the gods were afraid of the 
deluge: “ Six days and nights the wind continued, 
the deluge and the tempest raged. The seventh 
day, at daybreak, the storm abated; the deluge, 
which had carried on warfare like an army, 
ceased. ... I opened the hatchway and the light 
fell upon my face ; I sank down, I cowered, I 
wept, and my tears ran down my cheeks when 
I beheld the world all terror and all sea. At 
the end of twelve days a point of land stood 
up from the waters, the ship touched the land 
of Nisir; the mountain of Nisir stopped the 
ship and permitted it to float no longer.” 
Then follows an account of the sending out of 
the dove, swallow, and raven. He resolved to 
conciliate the gods by expiatory ceremonies; 
“ I sent forth the inhabitants of the ark toward 
the four winds; I made an offering; I poured 
out a propitiatory libation on the summit of 
the mountain.” He thereupon reentered the 
ship to await the effect of his sacrifice. The 
gods, who no longer hoped for such a windfall, 
accepted the sacrifice with wondering joy. 
“ The gods sniffed up the odor; the gods 
sniffed up the excellent odor; the gods gathered 
like flies above the offering.” Bel, the god who 
had sent the flood, also came, and was full of 
wrath that any man had escaped destruction, but 
he was mollified by the words of Ea. “ He went 
up into the interior of the ship; he took hold of 
my hand and made me go up, even me; he made 
my wife go up, and he pushed her to my side ; he 
turned our faces toward him; he placed himself 
between us, and blessed us : ‘ Up to this time 
Shamashnapishtim was a man; henceforward let 
him and his wife be reverenced like us, the gods, 
and let him dwell afar off, at the mouth of the 
seas,’ and he carried us away and placed us afar 
off, at the mouth of the seas.” 

Other notices of the Flood are found in Phoeni¬ 
cian mythology; in the Sybilline oracles; in the 
Phrygian story of King Annakos, or Nannakos 
(Enoch); Syrian, Armenian, Persian, and Chinese 
traditions; also among the American Indians. 

FLOOR (Heb. go'-ren , to smooth ), a level, 

or open area, as the “place” or square near the 
gates of oriental cities (1 Kings 22:10 ; 2 Chron. 
18:9, A. Y. “ void place ” in both passages). See 
House, Pavement, Thrashing Floor. 

FLOTES. See Float. 

FLOUR, rendered in the A. V. for the follow¬ 
ing : Keh'-mahh (Heb. to grind , Judg. 6:19 ; 

1 Sam. 1:24; 28:24, etc.). So'-leth (Heb. rfeb, to 
strip), from a stripping off the hull, the finest and 
purest of the meal, usually rendered “ fine flour.” 
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Sem-id'-al-is (Gr. oeyidahtg, Rev. 18:13), t.he Greek 
term for the preceding. Fine meal, i. e., grain 
beaten fine, is spoken of in the time of Abraham 
(Gen. 18:6). At first barley alone was ground, but 
afterward wheat, as only the poor used barley. 
As to the method of making flour, both mortars 
and mills were employed. See Bread; Mills. 
Fine flour was presented in connection with sac¬ 
rifices in general, and by the poor as a sin offer¬ 
ing (Lev. 5:11-13). 

FLOWER (Heb. peh'-rakh , a calyx ), the 

term applied to the floral ornaments of the golden 
candlestick (Exod. 25:31, sq.; 37:17; 1 Kings 
*1:2$), and also the artificial lily ornaments round 
the edge of the great laver (1 Kings *7:26; 
2 Chron. 4:5). 

FLOWERS. Figurative. Flowers, from 
their speedy decay, are representative of the short¬ 
ness of human life (Job 14:2; Psa. 103:15; 1 Pet. 
1:24); the speedy downfall of the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael (Isa. 28:1), and the sudden departure of the 
rich (James 1:10, 11). See Vegetable Kingdom. 

FLUTE. See Musical Instruments. 

FLUX, BLOODY. See Diseases. 

FLY. See Animal Kingdom. 

FOAL (Heb. 1??, ah'-yeer, Gen. 49:11; I?, 
bane, son , Zech. 9:9; Gr. vloc, son , Matt, 21:6), an 
ass’s colt. See Animal Kingdom. 

FOAM (Heb. keh'-tsef a splinter). The 
original word is rendered “foam” in Hos. 10:7, 
“As for Samaria, her king is cut off as the foam 
upon the water.” It means a broken branch, a 
fagot, or splinter. 

FODDER (Heb. bel-eel', Job 6:5). The 
word properly signifies a mixture, and is rendered 
“ corn ” in Job 24:6, and “ provender ” in Isa. 
30:24. 

FOLD, the rendering in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew_and_Greek .words: _ 

1. Qhed-ay-raw' (Heb. walled in, Num, 

32:16, 24, U). 

2. Mik-taw ' (Heb. a pen . Hab, 3:17 ; 

Psa. 50:9; 78:70). - 

3. Raw-bats' (Heb. to recline , Isa. 13:20). 

These three words, with Ihe Gr. Qta-fat;' {MJ}), 
signify n small melosure for flocks to rest in. 

4. The following terms, Do'-ber (Heb. “5”? La. 

5:17; Mic. 2:12), and Naw-veh' (Heb. a ^ h° me ) 

2 Sam. 7:8; 1 Cl iron. 17:7; Isa. 05:10; Jcr. 23:3, 
etc ), signify patthtre; while the Greek word fr vtftv/t 
{poym'-vay, John 10:16), means the Jfack itself. 
See Flock. 

FOLDEN. See Glossary. 

FOLLOWER (Gr. f.uyriTys , mim-ay-tace ', an 
imitator). Paul urges Christians to be “followers 
of me," etc., meaning that they were to imitate 
him in nil good things (1 Cor. 4:16; 11:1, etc,); 
also to take God as an example (Eph, 5:1). In 
Phil. 3:17 the “ followers ” were to be co-imitators. 

FOLLY (mostly Heb. nblN iv-veh'-leth, and 
S-iba?, neb-aw'-law). The first word means silli¬ 
ness , as in Prov. 5:23, etc. ; the second word 


stands for emptiness, Gen. 34:7, and many oth 
Other terms in the original may be rend€ 
“thickheadedness ” (Eccles. 2:3), “senselessne 
(2 Tim. 3:9), “heedlessness ” (2 Cor. 11:1), “s 
confidence” (Psa. 85:8), “insipidity” (Job 24: 
Jer. 23:13). As a word in common use, folly 
weak or absurd act, and foolishness is a warn 
wisdom or judgment. 

FOOD. Represented in the original by sevi 
Hebrew and Greek words. 

1. In Early Times. The articles of f 
used by men are determined largely by the pi 
uets of the country which they inhabit, and eh a 
with the growth of culture. At first men li 
upon roots, vegetables, and the fruit of trees, 
of which articles were known by the general m 
of Lekh'em (Heb. DHb, Gen. 1:29; 2:16). 
doubt it was not till after the Flood that God 
lowed men the use of the flesh of animals (G 
9:3), but it is very probable that the Cainite Ju 
“ the father of such as dwell in tents and h 
cattle” (Gen. 4:20), used not only the milk 
wool obtained from the flock, but also ate of 
flesh of the cattle. That before the Flood 
flesh of animals was converted into food maj 
inferred from the division of animals into cl 
and unclean (Gen. 7:8), and after the Flood i 
expressly mentioned that animals were slain 
food (Gen. 9:3, 4). 

2. In the Patriarchal Age the flesh 
animals, both tame and wild, was eaten, U 
Tuitions food (L e., beans, pens, etc.) was used, 
a preparation of lentils (q. v.) seems to Have b 
n common and favorite disli (Gen. 25:34). 
was also made of honey, spices, and nuts (C 
4S:1I), As curly as the time of Abraham the 
of preparing bread was carried to some degret 
per faction. 

3. Among the Egyptians. The Egypt! 
partook both of animal and vegetable food. I 
and geese constituted the principal part of 
animal food, although ducks, teal, quails, 
other birds were used. Mutton, however, was 
eluded. An endless succession of vegetables 
:\b:o required on a![ occasions, and, when dimu. 
private, dishes composed chiefly of them wen 
greater request than joints, oven at the table: 
the rich. Maspcro says {Dawn of Civ. t p. 64, s 
“ The Egyptians had begun by eating indbci 

.-WIT ItIti.I rtf t* illif UPl’wlU iktt 1 

t.iti.T-tj - *■*’>- - '**<■ / i 

d i iced. Maily of t hesc, wheiuhelr th era pen ticvirl 
had been learned by experience, were greulu 
banished as articles of food and their use restric 
to medicine; others fell into disuse, and only 
appeared at sacrifices or at funeral feasts; sev, 
varieties continue to be eaten to the present t 
—the acid fruits of the nabeca and of the ca 
tree, the astringent figs of the sycamore, Ihe 
sipid pulp of the tkuu-palm, besides liaise wl 
are pleasant to our Western palates, such ns 
common tig and the date. Vetches, lupins, hei 
chick pens, lentils, onions, fenugreek, the ba 
(having a fruit of five divisions, covered v 
prickly hairs, and containing soft, white se- 
slightly sweet, but astringent to the taste), 
mcioukhia (chopped up and cooked much the nt 
as endive is with us)* the arum eolonasia (the i 
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diich, cooked in water, is eaten at the present 
i, all grew wild in the fields, .and the river 
f supplied its quota of nourishing plants.” 
mg the poorer classes vegetables constituted 
ry great part of their ordinary food, some of 
jh were eaten in the crude state, and others 
ted in the ashes, boiled, or stewed. To these 

■ added milk and cheese (Wilkinson, Ancient 
ptians , i, 165, sq.). 

, Among the Chaldeans. Their land af- 
ed the Chaldeans “ ten or twelve species of 
e to choose from—beans, lentils, chick-peas, 
hes, kidney beans, onions, cucumbers, egg- 
ts, ‘gombo,’ and pumpkins. Wheat and bar- 
ire considered to be indigenous on the plains 
le Euphrates ; the date palm met many needs ; 
t trees of many varieties abounded. A con- 
rable proportion of the tribes on the lower 
hrates lived for a long time on fish only, eaten 
3 r fresh, salted or smoked; they dried them 
ie sun, crushed them in a mortar, strained the 
i through linen, and worked it up into a kind 
tread or into cakes ” (Maspero, Ancient Chal- 
p. 554, sq.). 

Among the Israelites. While in Egypt 
Israelites shared in the abundance of that 
, where they “sat by the 
i pots and did eat bread 
he full” (Exod. 16:3); 
they recalled in the wil- 
iess with regret and mur¬ 
ing “ the fish, the cucum- 
, the melons, the leeks, 
onions, and the garlic” 
n. 11:5). The subject of 

among the Israelites 
be considered as follows: 
cles prohibited; articles allowed; food, its 
-aration; meals, etc. 

) Articles prohibited. Animal food was lim- 
by the Mosaic law: (a) By the primeval 
notion between clean and unclean, under which 
notion were forbidden to be used as food: 
Irupeds which do not ruminate (i. e., chew the 
or have cloven feet (Lev. 11:4-8; Deut. 14: 

. Fishes without scales and fins, e. g., eels 
all shell fish (Lev. 11:9-12). Birds of prey 
such as feed upon worms and carrion (Lev. 
3-19). Serpents and creeping insects; in- 
i which sometimes fly and sometimes go upon 

■ feet, with the exception of some of the locust 

(Lev. 11:20-24, 42). ( b ) By the sacrificial 

lances was forbidden the eating of all blood 
attle and birds and bloody flesh (Lev. 3:17; 

; 17:10-14; Deut. 12:16, 23 ; comp. Gen. 9:4; 
.m. 14:32, sq,). The fatty portions which, in 
acrifice of oxen, sheep, and goats, were burned 
l the altar (Lev. 3:17; 7:23, 25); also every- 
$ consecrated to idols (Exod. 34:15). (c) For 

.ary reasons, doubtless, the following was for- 
en as food: The flesh of cattle that had fallen 
i dead or had been torn by wild beasts (Exod. 

I; Lev. 11:39, sq.; Deut. 14:21), as well as 
prepared with water on which the dead body 
n unclean insect had fallen (Lev. 11*33, 34). 
food and liquids remaining in an uncovered 
d in the tent or chamber of a dying or dead 
(Num. 19:14, 15). In addition, it was forbid¬ 


den to “ seethe a kid in his mother’s milk ” (Exod. 
23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21). The reason for this 
prohibition is not given, but it may be that it 
would seem to indicate “ a contempt of the rela¬ 
tion which God has established and sanctified be¬ 
tween parent and young, and thus subverting the 
divine ordinance ” (K. and D., Com, y in loco). Be¬ 
sides these, according to ancient tradition, the 
Israelites, perhaps from a feeling of reverence, 
denied themselves the use of the sinew of the hip 
(Gen. 32:32). 

(2) Articles allowed. These were partly vege¬ 
table and partly animal, with salt for seasoning. 
Grain formed the chief nourishment, roasted in 
the fire, especially wheat kernels—still a favorite 
food in Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. But it was 
frequently baked into bread. Milk was an article 
of daily food; not only the milk of cows, but also 
of sheep and goats (Deut. 32:14; Prov. 27:27); 
sometimes sweet, sometimes sour, thick, or cur¬ 
dled. The latter still forms, after bread, the chief 
food of the poorer classes in Arabia and Syria, nor 
is it wanting on the tables of well-to-do persons. 
The Israelites, no doubt, prepared cheese of differ¬ 
ent kinds, and very likely butter ulsu (Prov. 36:33). 
“Much liked also were honey of bees; perhaps. 


also, grape honey (must of sweet grapes boiled to 
a syrup), and wood honey of wild bees (1 Sam. 14: 
25; Matt. 3:4), in which Palestine was ami still is 
rich ; raisins, dried figs (1 Sam. 25:1 K) t date enkea 
(2 Bam. 16:1). and various fresh fruits.” Vege¬ 
tables .—Of these those chiefly used were pulse, 
lentils, and bonus, with onions, garlic, and cucum¬ 
bers ; also green herbs—sometimes raised in gar¬ 
dens (1 Kings 21:2), sometimes growing in the 
fields (Prov. 15:17). Apimat food.— The flesh of 
oxen, sheep, and goats ranks first, while the flesh 
of calves, lambs, and kids was greatly prized; 
perhaps, also, that of pigeons and turtle doves. 
The rich had upon their tables stag, antelope, buck, 
and various kinds of winged game (1 Kings 4:23; 
Neh. 5:18). Fish were supplied in great abun¬ 
dance from the lake of GetineeAret (John 21:11; 
comp. Matt. 14:17; 15:34), while in after times the 
Phamioianfl brought fish to Jerusalem from the 
sea (Nell. 18:16). locusts were eaten by the poorer 
people (Lev. 11:22; Matt. 3:4; Mark 1:6); some- 
limes salted and roasted (or fried), sometimes 
boiled in water and buttered. 

(3) Preparation of Food. Grain was eaten at 
first without any preparation, and the custom of 
thus eating it had not entirely disappeared in the 
time of Christ (Matt. 12:1). After the uses of fire 
were known grain was parched. Later the intro¬ 
duction of the mortar and mill furnished flour, 
which was made into bread (q. v.). As to the 
preparation of vegetables and flesh, we learn that 
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so early as the time of Isaac it was customary to 
prepare soup of lentils (Gen. 25:29, 34) and flesh 
(27:14). Vegetables, pulse, and herbs were cooked 
in pots (2 Kings 4:38; Num. 11:8; Judg. 6:19; 
1 Sam. 2:14) and seasoned with oil. Roasting on 
a spit was perhaps the oldest way of cooking flesh, 
but less common among the Israelites than boiling, 
roast flesh being used only by the rich and better 
classes (1 Sam. 2:15), as is still the case in the 
East. When cooked in pots (1 Sam. 2:14; 2 Chron. 
35:13), it was lifted out with a three-pronged fork 
and brought to the table with the broth (Judg. 
6:19). All the flesh of the slain animal, owing to 
the difficulty of keeping it in warm climates, was 
commonly cooked at once. The Israelites seem to 
have boiled the flesh of young animals in milk. 
Locusts were frequently roasted, as they still are 
in the East. “ Their wings and feet are taken off 
and their intestines extracted; they are salted, 
fixed upon a sharp piece of wood, placed over the 
fire, and at length eaten. They are likewise pre¬ 
pared by boiling them. Sometimes they are salted 
and preserved in bottles and, as occasion requires, 
are cut in pieces and eaten” (Lev. 11:22; Matt. 
3:4). Salt (q. v.) was very anciently used (Num. 
18:19; comp. 2 Chron. 13:5). In most ancient 
times the animal was slain by the master of the 
house, although he were a prince, and the cooking 
also was done by his wife (Gen. 18:2-6; Judg. 
6:19), with the help of female slaves. In the 
houses of the upper classes there were also special 
cooks (1 Sam. 9:23, sq.), and in the larger cities 
bakers (Iios. 7:4). 

(4) Meals, etc. Besides a simple breakfast the 
Israelites had two daily meals; at midday (Gen. 
18:1; 43:16, 25; Ruth 2:14; 1 Kings 20:16), and 
their principal meal at about six or seven in the 
evening (Gen. 19:1, sq.; Ruth 3:7). They were 
accustomed to wash their hands both before and 
after eating (Matt. 15:2; Mark 7:2; Luke 11:38), 
because food was lifted to the mouth with the 
fingers (see Washing). Prayers were also offered 
(1 Sum. 9:13). In the older times it was the cus* 
tom to sit at the table (Gen. 27:19; Judg. 19:6; 
1 Sam. 20:5, 24; 1 Kings 13:19), but later it was 
usual to recline upon cushions or divans The 
food was taken to the mouth with the right hand, 
a custom still prevalent in the East (Ruth 2:14; 
Prov. 26:15; John 13:26). See Banquet; Drink. 

FOOL. Represented by a large number of 

TT-i-._ _a r\ _i_ _‘ mL „ _ 

Scripture with respect to moved more than to in¬ 
tellectual deficiencies. The “ fool ” is not so much 
one lacking in mental powers, as one who misuses 
them : not one who does not reason, but reasons 
wrongly. In Scripture the “ fool,” by way of 
eminence, is the person who casts off the fear of 
God, and thinks and acts as if he could safely dis¬ 
regard the eternal principles of God’s righteous¬ 
ness (Psa. 14:1; 92:6; Jer. 17:11; Prov. 14:9, 
etc.). Yet in many passages, especially in Prov¬ 
erbs, the term has its ordinary use, and denotes 
one who is rash, senseless, or unreasonable. The 
expression “ thou fool ” (Matt. 5:22) is used in the 
moral sense, means “ wicked,” and seems to be 
equivalent to judging one as worthy of everlasting 
punishment. See Polly. 

FOOLISHNESS. See Folly ; Fool. 


FOOT. 1. The rendering of the Heb. ^ Tc 
a stand , with reference to the laver (q. v.). 

2. (Heb. bin, re/d-gel; Gr. tt ovg y pooce). 
word “feet” is used in Scripture for the saki 
delicacy, to express the parts and the acts wl 
it is not allowed to name. Hence, “ the hai 
the feet,” “to open the feet,” etc. “To c< 
the feet” (1 Sam. 24:3; Judg. 3:24) is a eu] 
mism for performing the necessities of nature,: 
is the custom in the East to cover the feet. 
Jews neglected the feet, and bared them in a] 
tion (2 Sam. 15:30; 19:24; Ezek. 24:17); starr 
them on the ground in extreme joy or grief (E 
6:11; 25:6); showed respect by falling at the 
(1 Sam. 25:24; 2 Kings 4:37; Esth. 8:3; ffl 
5:22), reverence by kissing another’s feet (I 
7:38), subjection by licking the dust from 
foot (Isa. 49:23); while the subjugation of 
mies was expressed by placing the foot on t 
necks (Josh. 10:24; Psa. 110:1). The feet of 
mies were sometimes cut off or maimed (Ji 
1:6, 7; 2 Sam. 4:12). Uncovering the feet w 
mark of adoration (Exod. 3:5). 

Figurative. “ To be at any one’s feet 
used for being at the service of another, folloi 
him, or receiving his instruction (Judg. 4: 
Acts 22:3). The last passage, in which Pai 
described as being brought up “ at the fee 
Gamaliel,” will appear still clearer if we un 
stand that, as the Jewish writers allege, pi 
actually did sit on the floor before, and, there! 
at the feet of, the doctors of the law, who tl 
selves occupied an elevated seat. “ He set 
feet upon a rock ” (Psa. 40:2) expresses the 
of stability. “ Thou hast set my feet in a li 
place” (Psa. 31:8) denotes liberty. “ Slid in { 
the feet ” is figurative for yielding to tempta 
(Job 12:5; Psa. 17:5; 38:16; 94:18). “ Trea< 

under foot” (Tsa. 18:7; Lam. 1:15) implies c 
plete destruction. To “ wash ” or “ dip ” o 
feet in oil or butter (Deut. 33:24; Job 29:6) i 
possess abundance; “ dipped in blood ” (Psa. 
23), of victory. “ To keep the feet of the sail 
(1 Sam. 2:9) is to preserve them from stumbl 
“ Lampnoss of foot ” (Psa. 35:15, A. V. “ad 
sity; ” marg. “ halting; ” Jer. 20:10, etc.) den 
affliction. “ To set one’s foot ” in a place si 
fies to take possession (Deut. 1:36; 11:24). ' 

water with the foot ” (Deut. 11:10) refers to 

(YQ+irkn ivliipVi was pfFpnt.pd Tw font, nnmns an* 

turning the small streams of the garden with 
foot. A striking phrase, borrowed from the 1 
is used by Paul (Gal. 2:14): “When I saw 
they walked not uprightly;” literally, “wit 
straight foot ” (Gr. ovk opOoirodovcuv). 

FOOT WASHING. See Washing. 
FOOTMAN. Employed in the A. V. in 
senses: 1. The military use of the word is 
infantry in the army (q. v.). 2. In the spf 

sense of a runner (q. v.). 

FOOTSTEPS (Heb. paid-am, Psa. 1 

aw-kabe Psa. 66:6; 77:19; 89:51; C 
1:8). Footprints are held to be indicative of o 
character, their direction a proof of his ten 
cies. Therefore to watch one’s footsteps i: 
seek a cause for accusation (Psa. 17:5, 11). 
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FOOTSTOOL 


FOREHEAD 


OOTSTOOL (Heb. IBM, keh'-besh; some- 
g trodden upon), an article of furniture, used 



jpporfe the foot- when sitting in state, as upon 
rone (2 Chron, 9:18). The divine glory which 
Jed symbolically between the cherubim a hove 


disposition of God, in accordance with which he 
indulgently tolerates sins and delays their punish¬ 
ment (Meyer, Com., in loco). 

FORCES (Hebrew, specially khah'-yil , 

strength). In a military point of view it is applied 
to army, fortifications, etc. In Isa. 60:5, 11 the 
phrase “ forces of the Gentiles ” seems to be used 
in its widest sense to denote not only the subju¬ 
gation of the heathen, but also the consecration of 
their wealth (the rendering in the R. V.). 

FORD (Heb. *"1313^3, mah-ab-awr'y and “^3l3p3, 
mah-ab-aw-raw', a pass), a shallow place in a river 
or other body of water which may be crossed on 
foot or by wading (Gen. 32:22 ; Josh. 2:7; Judg. 
3:28; 12:6, 6, A. V. “passages;” Isa. 16:2). The 
fords of Jordan are frequently mentioned. A lit¬ 
tle above the Head Sea two fords cross the Jordan 
near Jericho, passable for the most of the year, 
connecting roads from the Judean hills with high¬ 
ways from Gilead and Moab. The passage from 
Samaria into Gilead was made easy by an extraor¬ 
dinary number of fords through the Jordan. The 
depth of the Jordan fords varies from three feet 
to as much as ten or twelve (Smith* Hid. Qtog. of 



irk of the covenant is supposed to use the ark 
footstool (1 Chron. 28:2; Psa. 99:5; 132:7). 
earth is called God’s footstool by the same 
■essive figure which represents heaven as his 
ne (Psa. 110:1; Isa. 66:1; Matt. 5:35). 
OEBEARANCE (Gr. Wjp), an-okh-ay ', a 
big back, delay big, Rom. 2:4; 3:25). “ The 

carancc of God and his long suffering—the 
terms exhausting the one idea—denote the 


Furd of Jordau. 

Holy Land , pp. 266, 337, 486). Mention is also 
made of the ford of the Jabbok (Gen. 32:22) and 
of Arnon (Isa. 16:2). The “ passages ” of the 
Euphrates (Jer. 51:32) “ are not merely those over 
the main river, but also those over the canals cut 
from it to add strength, whether fords, ferries, or 
light wooden bridges, which must have existed 
alongside the one stone bridge over the river for 
purposes of intercourse ” (Orelli, Com., in loco). 

FOREFRONT is used in its present sense, as 
the foremost part or place, e. g., the forefront of 
a building or of a battle (Ex. 26:9; 2 Sam. 11:15, 
etc. 

FOREHEAD (Heb. Hit??, may'-tsakh, to 
shine). The practice of veiling the face in public 
for women of the higher classes—especially mar¬ 
ried women—in the East, sufficiently stigmatizes 
with reproach the unveiled face of women of bad 
character (Gen. 24:65; Jer. 3:3). Reference is 
made to this when Israel is called “ impudent ” 
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FOREIGNER 


FORGIVENESS 


(literally, "of nil hard forehead,” R. V.), while 
courage is promised to the prophet when Jehovah 
anys, M I have made the forehead strong (E. V* 
Miaii 1 } against their foreheads “ (Ezok. 3:7, 8). 
The custom among many oriental nations both of 
coloring the face and forehead and of impressing 
on the body murks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or religious sect is mentioned by 
various writers. In Ezekiel (9:4—0) we read that 
the mark n (in early times made in the form of a 
cross) should be placed upon the foreheads of 
those who mourned the abominations of Israel, 
that they might be spared (see Rev. 7:3; 9:4; 
14:1; 22:4). In the opposite sense as servants of 
Satan (Rev. 13:16, 17; 14:9, etc.). The “jewels 
for the forehead,” mentioned by Ezekiel (16:12), 
and in margin of A. V. (Gen. 24:22), were in all 
probability nose-rings (Isa. 3:21). 

FOREIGNER (Heb. “'TP?, nok-ree', stranger, 
Deut. 15:3; Obad. 11; iUiin, to-shav)b', Exod. 
12:45, dweller, as distinguished from a native; Gr. 
7T apotnog, par'-oy-kos, dwelling near, Eph. 2:19), 
one living in a country of which he is not a native, 
i. e., in the Jewish sense, a Gentile. The kingdom 
of God, temporarily limited to the one people 
of Israel, yet bore within it the germ of uni¬ 
versality, of diffusion among all people. The 
covenant made with Abraham and established 
with Israel at Sinai was from the beginning not 
exclusively confined to the natural posterity of Is¬ 
rael’s twelve sons. As a practical proof that the 
redemption which was to be prepared through 
him and his seed was intended for all races of the 
earth, Abraham was commanded to circumcise 
every male belonging to his house. Hereby his 
servants, who amounted to hundreds, are included 
in his house, made partakers of the covenant 
promises, and incorporated with the promised 
seed. 

Privileges* When the Israelites went up out 

of Egypt a large, mixed multitude of foreigners 
accompanied them (ExotL 12:38 ; Nuuk 11:4 ; Josh, 
8:35), rtml were not rejected by them* Among 
the Israelites there were ut nil times individuals 

s\P rt+l-irt.. /l-w-in fKoi-A ncr'inloc! U 1 /-. cnnli nr£»r>a (TPAntpH 

toleration and several privileges, in return for 
which compliance with the following regulations 
was insisted upon. They were required, for ex¬ 
ample, not to blaspheme the name of Jehovah 

fT „„ nd .1 ^.-,1-^ n ln4v,n„n 

(Lev, 20:2); not to commit acts of indecency (Lev, 
18:26); not to do any work on the Sabbath (Exod. 
20:10); not to eat leavened bread during the Pass- 
over (Exod. 12:19); not to eat any manner of 
blood or flesh of animals that had died a natural 
death or had been torn by wild beasts (Lev. 17: 
10, 15). Under such circumstances the Jaw ac¬ 
corded to foreigners not only protection and toler¬ 
ation, but equal civil rights with the Israelites. 
They could even acquire fixed property, lands 
(Lev. 25:47, -sq.), and offer sacrifices to the Lord 
(Num. 15:15, sq., 26, 29). 

Citizenship. Should he desire to enjoy the 
full rights of citizenship a stranger submitted to 
circumcision, thus binding himself to observe the 
whole law, in return for which he was permitted 
to enjoy to the full the privileges and blessings of 


the people of the covenant (Rom. 9:4), with wfi 
in virtue of this right, he was now incorpor: 
(Exod. 12:48). The parties excluded from 
fellowship were the Edomites and Egyptians i 
dent in Israel—only, however, till the third \ 
eration (Deut. 23:7, 8); the seven Canaanitish 
tions, doomed to destruction and excluded fori 
(Exod. 34:15; Deut. 7:1-4); the Ammonites 
Moabites, “ even to the tenth generation ”—i 
forever—because of their opposition to the Isi 
ites entering Canaan (Deut. 23:3). 

Figurative. “Foreigners” in Eph. 2:19 
notes those who, being in a state of nature, 
without citizenship in God’s kingdom, as op pi 
to “ fellow-citizens ” (Gr. av/inoXtrai). In 1 ' 
2:11 “ foreigners ” (A. V. “ strangers ”) are tl 
who live as strangers on the earth, i. e., with t 
citizenship in heaven (Phil. 3:20, R. V.). 
FOREKNOWLEDGE. See God, Ai 

BUTES OF. 

FOREORDINATION. See Election. 

FORERUNNER (Gr. tt podpoyog, prod'-i 
os), one who is sent before to take observat 
or act as a spy, a scout, a light-armed soh 
In Heb. 6:20 it is used in the sense of one 
comes in advance to a place whither the rest 
to follow, viz., Jesus Christ (comp, John 14:2) 

FORESHIP (Gr, wp&pa, pro'-ra , Acts 
30, 41, M forepart”), the prow of a ship (q. v.) 

FORESKIN (Heb. ttVlS, or-law'; Gr. a 
pvcrrta , ak-rob-oos-tee'-ah), the loose fold of i 
on the distinctive member of the male sex, wl 
was removed in circumcision (q. v.), leaving 
glans penis artificially uncovered. Circumci 
being a symbol of purification, the foreskin w 
type of corruption; hence the phrase, “fore: 
of the heart ” (Deut. 10:16 ; Jer. 4:4) to desig] 
a carnal or heathenish state (Rom. 2:29). It 
sometimes brought as a trophy of slain Gen 
(1 Sam. 18:26; 2 Sam. 3:14). 

FORESKINS, HILL OF. A place a 

near Gilgal, so called from the fact that the f 
skins of the Israelites were buried there when 
nation was circumcised (Josh. 5:3). 

FOREST. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

Figurative. Forest is used symbolical! 
denote a city, kingdom, and the like (Ezek. 2C 
where the “ forest of the south ” denotes 

li-inccHn-m nf .TiiHalD Kinorlninns whinh Gnrl 

threatened to destroy are represented under 
figure of a forest, destined to be burned (Isa. 
17, 18, 19, 34, where the briars and thorns dei 
the common people, while “ the glory of the 
est ” are the nobles and others of high rank, 
also Isa. 32:19; 37:24; Jer. 21:14; 22:7, e 
The forest is the image of unfruitfulness as ■ 
trasted with a cultivated field or vineyard ( 
29:17; 32:15; Jer. 26:18; Hos. 2:12). 

FORGIVENESS (Heb. , kaw-far'. 
cover, to hide , to purge, to do away, Deut. 2 
et al.; naw-saw', to lift up, to take a\ 

Gen. 50:17, et al-: ripD, saw-lakh and g0i 
af-ee'-ay-mee, to send away, let off, Psa. 103:£ 
al.; Matt. 6:12, and most of the New Testan 
plaoes; khar-id'-zom-aliee , to give gl 
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FORK 


FORT 


freely , Luke 7:42, et al.). Forgiveness is the 
of putting aside an offense or overlooking it 
L treating the transgressor as if innocent. In 
inary use it has a deeper meaning titan pardon. 
■ ask pardon for inadvertent and slight offenses, 
I forgiveness for grievous ones. In religion 
giveness , or justification (q. v.), is a forensic or 
icial act of God which does not effect a change 
character, but of relation to him. God declares 
sinner just or righteous—i. e., that the 
ms of justice are satisfied—so that the forgiven 
is in justice entitled to the reward promised 
lue to perfect righteousness. What is called 
yiveness in the Old Testament is frequetitlVjfttS 
tion in the New Testament. The ground of it 
le atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
un the penalty of the divine law is remitted, 
;n the sinner believes in him. It may be for- 
ed by renewed sin, in which case all antece- 
t guilt returns upon the backslider (Ezek. 

I3 >- . - . 

’ORK (Heb. ITlliVp 115 shel-oshe' kil-Iesh- 
\ three of prongs , only in 1 Sam. 13:21), a 
le-pronged fork, i. e., pitchfork, with which to 
die hay, straw, etc. 

'ORMER. See Glossary. 

'ORNICATION (Heb. rW[n, taz-nooth Gr. 
vela, por-ni'-ah) is used of illicit sexual inter¬ 
ne in general (Acts 15:20’ 29; 21:25; Horn. 
►; 1 Cor. 5:1; 6:13, 18; 7:2, etc.). It is dis- 
uished from “ adultery ” (Gr, yoixeia, moy- 
- ah , in Matt. 15:19; Mark 7:21; Gal. 5:19). 
n (Bibl. Arch., § 158) thus distinguishes be¬ 
an adultery and fornication among nations 
re polygamy exists: “ If a married man has 
final intercourse with a married woman, or 
i one promised in marriage, or with a widow 
jcting to be married with a brother-in-law, it is 
mnted adultery. If he is guilty of such inter¬ 
ne with a woman who is unmarried it is con- 
red fornication .” At the present time adultery 
le term used of such an act when the person 
arried, fornication when unmarried; and forni- 
m may be defined as lewdness of an unraar- 
person of either sex. Its prohibition rests on 
ground that it discourages marriage, leaves the 
-aLion and care of children insecure, depraves 
defiles the mind more than any other vice, 
thus unfits for the kingdom of heaven (1 Cor. 
etc.). Our Lord forbids the thoughta that 
to it (Matt. 5:2S). 

igurative* The close relationship between 
>vah and Israel is spoken of under the figure 
narriage; the worship of idols is naturally 
tinned as fornication (Rev. 14:8; 17:2, 4; 

; 19:2); as also the defilement of idolatry, as 
rred by eating the sacrifices offered to idols 
2:21). See Idolatry. 

ORT, FORTIFICATION, FORTRESS, 

renderings of several Hebrew words: Maw- 
v pissa, net), a fastness (2 Sam. 5:9; 22:2, 
five times in the Psalms); maw-ooz' (Tn^£ ( 

. 11:19), a stronghold , fortified by nature and 
daw-yake ' (P.Tj 2 Kings 25:1; Jer. 52:4; 
c. 4:2; 17:17; 21:22), a scaling tower in a 


siege; mib-tsawr' ( h li£M, Isa. 17:3; 25:12; 34:13 ; 
Hos. 10:14; Jer. 10:17; Amos 5:9), a fortified 
castle or city ; Orelli ( Com ., Jer. 6:27) would ren¬ 
der “fortress” as metal, either gold or silver; 
mis-gawb' Isa. 25:12), a cliff or inaccessible 

height. There are a few other words having sim¬ 
ilar meanings. Modem artillery being unknown 
in scriptural times, the means of defense then in 
use were very simple. The rudest of all contri¬ 
vances were resorted to, as caves, which abounded 
in Palestine, and clefts of the rocks (Josh. 10:16; 
Judg r 15:2; 20:47 ; 1 Bam. 12:6, sq.). In such tt 
cteft of the rock Samson dwelt for a time (Jtulg, 

15:8, 11, A. V. 41 top” It. V, « deft”); and in such 
a cavern David found shelter for himself and his 
six hundred men (1 Sam. 22:1, sq.). Inventions 
for defense are met with from the earliest times. 
At first they consisted of unhewn or rudely chipped 
uncemented sLones, piled up for walls, hut with no 
ditches, cowers, or gateways other than gaps left 
between tho huge aiones. These defenses were of 
the style of building known as Cyclopean, Pelas- 
gian, and Etruscan. The Canaanites of the time 
of Moses and Joshua were a highly civilized people, 
connected by commerce with the most advanced 
nations of their time, and especially with Egypt. 
It is therefore probable that their walled cities, 
with gates and bars, bore a resemblance to fortifi¬ 
cations shown on Egyptian monuments. “ In 
Mojsgs’s time Rushan was famed for its strong 
cities, with high, walls, strong gates and bars 
(Deuk3:5; 1 Kings 4:13). In after times, on|ie- 
ciully under the kings, many places, particularly 
frontier and chief cities, mid above all Jerusalem, 
were strongly and artistically strengthened by the 
erection of thick walls with battlements (2 Chron. 
26:6, sq.; Zeph. 1:16), and high towers raised 
partly over the gates (2 Sam. 18:24; 2 Kings 9:17), 
partly at the comers of the walls (2 Chron. 25:23 ; 
32:5); and the walls were still further defended 
by ditch and rampart on the outside” (2 Sam. 20: 
15; Isa. 26:1; 1 Kings 21:23). In addition to 
these there were built, sometimes in the cities 
(Judg. 9:51, sq.), sometimes at different points of 
the open country, watch towers and keeps, or cas¬ 
tles (2 Kings 18:8; 2 Chron, 17:12; 27:1), for pro¬ 
tection against enemies. Regarding the fortifica¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, see art. Jehusalkjj. 

“ A system of regular fortification 
was adopted m the earliest times. The form of 
the fortresses was quadrangular; the walla of 
crude brick, fifteen feet thick, and often fifty feet 
high, with square towers at intern Is along each 
face. The towers, like the rest of the walls, con¬ 
sisted of u rampart and parapet, which last was 
crowned by the usual round-headed battlements, 
in imitation of Egyptian shields, like those on 
their stone walls. . , . To keep the enemy as far 
ns possible from the main wall was, of course, Lho 
great object. Thin was done by mi.sing it on it 
broad terrace or basement, or by having an outer 
circuit or low wall of cir cum vacation, parnHcd to 
the main wall, and distant from it on every sido 
from thirteen to twenty feet; and the tower stood 
at each side of the entrance, which was toward 
one corner of the least exposed face. Another 
more effectual defense, adopted in larger fortifica- 
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FORTH 


FOUNTAIN 


tions, was a ditch with a counterscarp, and in the 
center of the ditch a continuous stone wall. Over 
the ditch was a wooden bridge, which was re¬ 
moved during a siege ” (Wilkinson, Ancient JSgyp- 
Um9i t, 4G7, sq.). See Wab. 

Figurative. As illustrative of divine protec¬ 
tion to those who trust Mm, the Lord is compared 
to a fortress (2 Sam. 22:2; Psa. 18:2; 31:3; 
71 :B, etc.). “The fortress also shall cease from 
Ephraim” (Isa. 17:3), is an expression signifying 
that she loses her fortified cities, which were 
once her defense. To overthrow one’s fortress is 
to rob it of defense, to humiliate (Isa. 25:12). Of 
the righteous man it is said, “ his place of defense 
shall be the munitions of rocks” (Isa. 33:16,), i. e., 
God’s protection shall be to him as the impreg¬ 
nable walls of a fortress upon a rock. “ I have 
set thee for a tower and a fortress among my peo¬ 
ple,” etc. (Jer. 6:27), is rendered by Orelli, Com., 


moting, or striving after anything (2 Cor. 8:8, 
in v. 7 “diligence;” R. V., in both verses, “ 
nestness ”). 

2. IT poOvyia, proth-oo-me'-ah (2 Cor. 9:2, E 
“ readiness ”), literally predisposition, and so re 
ness of mind. 

FOUNDATION, the lowest part of a bi 
ing, and on which it rests. 

Figurative. By foundation is someti 
understood the origin (Job 4:19), where men 
represented as dwelling in clay houses, wl 
foundation, i. e., origin, was in the dust (cc 
Gen. 2:7; 3:19). It is also used in the sensi 
beginning , as “ the foundation of the woi 
(Matt. 13:35; 25:34, etc.). The expression is i 
trative of Christ: “Behold, I lay in Zion f 
foundation stone,” etc. (Isa. 28:16; 1 Cor. 3: 
of the doctrines of the apostles (Eph. 2:20); 
first principles of the Gospel (Heb. 6:1, 2); 



Wells ol' Moses. 


in loco, “ an assayer to my people, a piece of ore ” 
(Heb. from ‘")2fc3» beh'-iser, broken off), “ that thou 
mayest test their walk.” 

FORTH. See Glossary. 

FORTUNA'TUS (Gr. oprowarog , for-too- 
naV-os, fortunate), a discipie of Corinth, of Roman i 
birth or origin, as his name indicates, who visited 
Paul at Ephesus, and returned, along with Ste¬ 
phanas and Achaicus, in charge of that apostle’s 
First Epistle to the CotInthmn Church (1 Cor. 16: 
17), 41 The household of Stephanas n is mentioned 
in 1:16 as having been baptized by Paul him¬ 
self; perhaps Fortunatus and Achaicus may have 
been members of that household. There is a For¬ 
tunatus mentioned at the end of Clement’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, who was possibly the 
same person (McC. and S., Cgc.). 

FORUM APPII. See Appii Forum. 
FORWARDNESS, the rendering in the 
A. V. of two Greek words : 

1. hr-ovdg, spoo-daff, literally haste, and then, 
generally, of earnestness in accomplishing, pro- 


Christian religion (2 Tim. 2:19); of the right 
(Prov. 10:25); the wise man is one who lay 
foundation upon a rock (Luke 6:48); the j 
minister, who builds on the true foundati) 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3:10). 

FOUNTAIN, HiH uf acveiai 

brew words and one Greek word. 

1. Ah'-yin (“£?, eye), a natural source of h 
water (Gen. 16:7 ; Deut. 8:7 ; 33:28; 1 Sam. $ 
Prov. 8:28, etc.). 

2. Mah-yawn' (IJ^H), a spring of running v 
(Lev. J 1:36; Josh. 15:9; Psa. 74:16; 114:8; 1 
26:36); a well-watered place (Psa. 84:6; 

“ well; ” V. “ a place of springs ”); flpokc 
the tide or influx of the sea (Gen. 7:11; 

“ A fountain sealed ” (Cant. 4:12) is suppose 
refer to pools of Solomon. 

3 . Mab-boo'-ah gushing), probably : 

of running water (Eccles. 12:6; rendered “spri: 
in Isa. 35:7; 49:10). 
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FOWL 


FREEDOM 


t. Maw-kore ' (‘"llpW, something dug , Lev. 20:18; 


FOWLER (from Heb. IlSipJ, yaw-koosh'j to lag 



l. 36:9; 68:26; Prov. 5:18; 13:14; 14:27; Jer. 
3), an artificial source of flowing water, occa- 
lally rendered “ spring,” “ well.” 
i. Improperly bor (^ 3 , Jer. 6:7), which desig- 
es only a pit or standing water, 
n the Greek tt rjyfj, pay-gay is used as the 
iivalent of maw-kore ' (James 3:11, 12 ; Rev. 
7; 8 : 10 ; 14:7; 21 : 6 ). 

figurative. Of God(Psa. 36:9; Jer. 17:13); 
the source of grace (Psa. 87:7); of Christ 
ch. 13:1); of the manifestations of divine 


snares; Psa. 91:3; 124:7; Prov. 6:5; Jer. 5:26; 
Hos. 9:8), one who took birds by means of 
nets, snares, decoys, etc. Among the Egyptians 
“ fowling was one of the great amusements of all 
classes. Those who followed this sport for their 
livelihood used nets and traps, but the amateur 
sportsman pursued his game in the thickets, and 
felled them with the throw-stick. . . . The throw- 
stick was made of heavy wood, and flat, so as to 
offer little resistance to the air in its flight, and 
the distance to which an expert could throw it 
was considerable. It was about one foot 
and a quarter to two feet in length, and 
about one and a half inches in breadth, 
slightly curved at the upper end. They 
frequently took with them a decoy bird, 
and in order to keep it to its post, a female 
was selected, whose nest, containing eggs, 
was deposited in the boat ” (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians , i, 234, sq.). By the 
Mosaic law any one finding a bird’s nest 
was forbidden to take the mother with the 
eggs or young (Deut. 22:6, 7), lest the 
species be extinguished; or, perhaps, to 
impress upon men the sacredness of the 
relation between parent and young. 

FOX. See Animal Kingdom. 
Figurative. The proverbially cunning 
character of the fox is alluded to in Scrip¬ 
tures, as in Ezek. 13:4, where the prophets 
of Israel are said to be like foxes in the 
desert; and in Luke 13:32, where our Lord 
calls Herod “ that fox.” The fox’s fondness 
for grapes is alluded to in Cant. 2:15, 
FRAME (Heb. yay'-tser , form), as 

of the human body (Psa. 103:14; “thing framed,” 
Isa. 29:16); and “ th q frame of a city” (Heb. rQM, 
mib-neh Ezek. 40:2), a city building. See Glos¬ 
sary. 

FRANKINCENSE. See Incense, Vege¬ 
table Kingdom. 


FRANKLY. See Glossary. 

FRAUD. See Law. 

FRAY (Heb. ‘tin, khaw-rad to frighten , 
Deut. 28:26; Jer. 7:33; Zech. 1 : 21 ), an old word, 
signifying to frighten, to scare away. See Glos¬ 
sary. 


Philip's Fountain (Acts 8:38). 

je (Isa. 41:18; Joel 3:18); of Israel, as the 
ier of a numerous posterity (Deut. 33:28); of a 
1 wife (Prov. 5:18); of spiritual wisdom (Prov. 
12; 18:4, in both passages rendered “ well- 
ng”); of the Church (Cant. 4:12; Isa. 58:11, 
■ring of water ”). See Spring, Well. 

‘OWL. See Animal Kingdom ; Food ; Sacri- 

i the New Testament “ fowls n is the rendering 
t frequently of the Gr. ra TrcraiVq which comp re¬ 
ts all kinds of birds (Matt. 13:4 ; Mark 4:4, etc.). 

m 


FRECKLED SPOT (Heb. pita, bo'-hak , Lev. 
13:39), an "efflorescence on the skin, not uncom¬ 
mon in the East, consisting of spots of a palish 
white, resembling the leprosy, but harmless, and 
neitiier contagious nor hereditary ” (Gesonms. 
U, s. v.}. 

FREEDOM (Heb. tTttjEtT, khoof-shaw' } liberty; 
Gr. •poLee-ti'dth l citizenship, Acts 22:28). 

I. Hebrew. Every Israelite (man or maid) 
who hud become a slave might not only be re¬ 
deemed nt any time by his relatives, but, if tins 
did not take place, he was bound to receive his 
freedom without payment in the seventh year, 
with a present of cattle and fruits (Exod, 21 : 2 , 
sq.; Deut. 16:12-15). Indeed all slaves of He¬ 
brew descent, with their children, obtained freedom 
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FREEDOM 


without ransom in the jubilee year (Lev. 25:41). 
If the man was single when he went into slav¬ 
ery, he was liberated alone; whereas the wife 
brought into slavery with her husband received 
her freedom at the same time with him (Exod. 
21:2, sq.; Jer. 34:8, sq.). The emancipation of 
slaves among Greeks and Romans was tolerably 
common. The Greeks had no special legal form 
for the process, and consequently no legal differ¬ 
ences in the legal status of freedom. At Athens 
they took the position of resident aliens, and were 
under certain obligations to their liberators as 
patrons. 

2. Roman. Among the Romans emancipation 
was either formal or informal. (1) Of formal 
emancipation there were three kinds: (a) the 
manumissio vindicta , in which the owner appeared 
before the magistrate with the slave. A Roman 
citizen laid a staff upon the slave’s head and de¬ 
clared him free, whereupon the master, who was 
holding the slave with his hand, let him go as a 
symbol of liberation. ( b ) The manumissio censu, 
in which the master enrolled the slave’s name in 
the list of citizens, (c) The manumissio testamento , 
or manumission by will, in which the master de¬ 
clared his slave free, or bound his heir to emanci¬ 
pate him. (2) Informal emancipation took place 
in virtue of an oral declaration on the part of the 
master, in the presence of friends, or by letter, or 
bv inviting the slave to the master’s table. After 
formal emancipation they at once became Roman 
citizens, but, not being freeborn, were not eligible 
to office and .were excluded from military service. 
Informal emancipation conferred only practical 
freedom without civil rights (Seyffert, Die. Class. 
Antiq, (tf. v.). Freedom is used (Acts 22:28 ; comp. 
21:39) for citizenship (q. v,}. 

FREEDOM. 1. Theological. An attribute 
of God. This In deokt^d by the apostle Paul, in 
harmony with the unanimous testimony of the 
Scriptures, in the words, 14 Who workoth all things 
after the counsel of his own will(Eph. 1:11). By 
this term theology expresses the fact that God is a 
self-determining agent; a free personal being act¬ 
ing purely in accordance with his own perfections. 
The reason of the divine purpose and act is to be 
found only in God himself. Inasmuch as God is 
eternally and unchangeably what he is, we must 
recognize in God, in a proper sense, an absolute 
necessity. But it is a necessity which not only 
Hoes not, conflict, hut is identical, with his nerfect 
freedom. The creation—the existence of all 
things that are not God—must be referred to the 
divine freedom. God could be under no necessity 
to create. But if he creates, his creation, the 
order, the laws he establishes among them, must 
reflect his wisdom and goodness and holiness—in 
a word, Himself. At this point the doctrine of 
the divine freedom reveals sharply its opposition 
to Pantheism, which asserts that all things, even 
sin (the sinfulness of which it denies), are but 
necessary manifestations or unfoldings of the 
Divine Being. See Pantheism. 

The freedom of God is exercised and illustrated 
in his government of his moral creatures. It has 
pleased God to create intelligences possessed of 
moral freedom, and to make their ultimate des¬ 
tiny contingent upon the right use of their 


freedom. This involves the fact that the dh 
freedom becomes connected with conditic 
events and is to the same extent conditioned 
them. But this is a necessary feature of 
government which God has established over 
world of moral beings he has seen fit to ere 
God has manifested his perfect freedom in i 
ating such a world and adapting his methods 
the exigencies that arise in its history. 1 
view of the divine freedom is to be maintains 
opposition to the exaggerated and unscripti 
view of the divine sovereignty which, despite 
merely verbal qualifications, actually reduces 
freedom of moral creatures to a nullity, and 
gards their destinies as unalterably fixed by 
eternal, divine decree. See Sovereignty of G 
also Pope’s Compendium of Christian Theol 
vol. i, pp. 308-311. 

2. Human. In what has been said above 
freedom of man, as that of other moral int 
gences, has been assumed. The doctrine of hui 
freedom, or of freewill, the subject of so m 
controversy, requires, however, particular dis< 
sion. 

(1) Definition. By freedom of the will, in 
proper sense, is meant the power of conti 
choice, i. e., the power of the mind to choost 
some other direction than that in which the chi 
is actually made. Theologically freedom re 
especially to the power to choose between g 
and evil, righteousness and unrighteousness, 
the one hand, by those who uphold this doctr 
it is asserted that man freely determines his i 
volitions; on the other, by necessitarians, i 
held that these volitions are determined by co 
tions, influences, and circumstances with wl 
they are connected as rigidly and powerful! 
effects are connected with causes in the mate 
world. 

(2) Parties to controversy. Prominent am 
those who deny human freedom arc material 
This position is also the natural result of Dual 
and Pantheism. Also that form of Theism wl 
fails to recognize the divine freedom finds 
freedom in man. The attitude of Calvini 
theology upon this subject has been the occa 
of much dispute and probably of some mi sun 
standing. The extreme doctrines of foreord 
tion, of unconditional election and reprobat 
held by Calvinists, as well as some of the te 
bv which thev describe man’s actual condition, 
logically equivalent to a denial of man’s freed 
And yet it may truly be said that, whether « 
si stent with itself or not, Calvinism, genei 
spanking, lms steadfastly proclaimed Lite rcS| 
sibility oi man fti* n free inonii agent. On 
whole, belief in the freedom of the will, prop 
interpreted, may be regarded ns the utmnimou 
not. at ways coherently spoken, belief of the Cl 
tian Church. 

(3) Theological interpretation. The doct 
of human freedom relates not only to man’s o 
nal condition before the fall, but also to his p 
ent fallen condition, as that of bondage to 
and still further to the condition to which h 
brought through redemption by Christ, (a) 
was created in the image of God, and accord! 
was endowed with perfect moral freedom. 
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.ulted from the abuse of freedom. (See Fall 
Man; Sin.) (6) In consequence of the sin of 
* first human pair mankind has inherited a de¬ 
lved nature. So that while the natural freedom 
man is not lost in respect to many things, yet 
,h respect to meeting the requirements of the 
■ine law, man is of himself in a state of com- 
ite moral inability (see Rom. 7:19-24, et al). 
is is to be held in opposition to Pelagianism 
■e Pelagianism). (c) The actual condition of 
rnkind, as morally fallen, is, however, greatly 
tdified by the grace of God that has come to 
! race through redemption. The Holy Spirit is 
ured out upon all flesh. The moral feeling of 
sn is to such an extent restored that they are 
ibled to do freely many things that are right, 
d especially they may appropriate or refuse to 
propriate the provision that God has made for 
;ir salvation. Through regeneration and sanc- 
cation the bondage of sin is completely de- 
oyed, and thus true believers become “free 
leed.” 

(4) Arguments for freedom, (a) Appeal is 
Lde to universal consciousness. The common 
perience of men is that while choosing one way 
jy feel that they might choose another. ( b ) Free- 
m is essential to all moral responsibility. And 
jral responsibility is one of the intuitions of the 
man mind. ( c ) The denial of freedom must 
pcally lead to the denial of moral distinctions in 
man affairs, (d) In addition to the above, 
dch are purely rational arguments, is the gen¬ 
ii force of Scripture teaching, which uniformly 
u'esents man as invested with the power of 
oosing between right and wrong, and between 
i and salvation. 

Literature. —(Arminian) Watson, Theological 
stitutes ; Pope, Compendium of Christian The- 
*gy ; W he don, Freedom of the Will; (Cal v hm- 
) Edwards, Inquiry on the Freedom of the WiU ; 
)dge, Systematic Theology. E. McC. 

FREEDOM, YEAR OF, OR JUBILEE. 

e Festivals. 

FREEMAN (Gr. awelevdEpoc, ap-el-yoo'-lher- 
one set free ), a person who had been freed 
Cor. 7:22). In Gal. 4:22, 23, 30, a strong dis- 
iction is drawn between the freewoman and the 
ndmaid. See Freedom. 

FREEWILL OFFERING. See Sacrificial 

’FERING. 

FRET. See Glossary. 

FRIEND (Heb. yn, ray'-ah, associate), a per- 
n with whom one has friendly intercourse (Gen. 
: 12, 20; 2 Sam. 13:3; Job 2:11; 19:21, etc.); 
io a lover , one beloved of a woman (Cant. 5:16; 
r. 3:1, A. V. “lovers,” 20; Hos. 3:1); and in 
dg. 14:20 it is used in the sense of “ the friend 
the bridegroom ” (John 3:29), who asked the 
nd of the bride and rendered service at the mar- 
ige (q. v.). 

1. Jlet ah'-ee-ros (Gr. eraipoc , comrade, Matt. 11: 
, A.Y. “ fellow ”), used in kindly address (Matt. 
:13 ; 22:12; 26:50). 

2. FV-iho (Gr. Heidu, Acts 12:20), is used in the 
nse of to pacify , to win one's favor. 

3. Fee f -los (Gr. 4>//lof), one attached by affection; 


frequently used in the New Testament, as Jas. 
2:23; 4:4. 

FRINGE (Heb. Vlii, ghed-eeV , twisted thread, 
i. e., a tassel , Deut. 22:12; tsee-tseeth', 

fewery, bloomUke, and an tassel, Num. 15:38, 39). 
Fringes were ordered to be sewn upon the hem of 
the outside garment, to remind the Israelites of 
the commandments of God, that they might have 
them constantly before their eyes and follow them. 
These fringes (tassels) were made of twisted blue 
thread and fastened upon each comer of the gar¬ 
ment. The color (blue) was used to remind the 
Jews of the heavenly origin of the law. Fringed 
garments, elaborately wrought, were very common 
among the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. 

FROG. See Animal Kingdom. 

FRONTIER (Heb. kaw-tseh'j Ezek. 25: 
9), the extremity or border of a country. 

FRONTLET (Heb. SlBDta, to-faw-faw', to 
bind , only in Exod, 13:16; Deut. 6:8; 11:1.8). 
“ The expression in Dent. 6:8, 1 Thou ehatt bind 
them for u sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes, 1 does not point 
at all to the symbolizing of the divine commands 
by an outward sign to be worn upon the hand, or 
to bands with passages of the law* inscribed upon 
them, to bo worn on the forehead between the 
eyes, . . . The line of thought referred to merely 
expresses the Idea that the Israelites were not 
only to retain the commands of God in their 
hearts, and to confess them with the mouth, but 
to fulfill them with the hand, or in net and deed ” 
(K. and D., Com . in loco). But the Jews, after 
their return from captivity, construed the injunc¬ 
tion literally, and had portions of the law written 
out and worn as badges upon their persons. They 
are still worn by modem jews, and consist of 
strips of parchment, on which are written four 
passages of Scripture (Exod. 13:2-10, 11-17; 
Bent. 6:4-9; 18-22). These are rolled up in a 
case of black calfskin, attached to a stiffer piece 
of leather having a thong one linger broad mid one 
and a half cubits long. See Phylactery. 

FROST (Heb. kef-ore ' so called from 

covering the ground, “hoar frost,” Exod. 16:14; 
Job 38:29; Psa. 147:16; also tTlj?, keh'-rakh, 
smooth, as ice, so rendered Job 6:18; 38:29), 
frozen dew. It appears in a still night, when 
there is no storm or tempest, and descends upon 
the earth as silently as if it were produced by 
mere breathing (Job 37:10). In Tea. 78:47 
11 frost ” is the rendering of the Heb. khan - 

aw-mawV, which Michaelis thought to be a species 
of ant. 

FROWARDNESS (Heb. Snpst^Fi, tah-poo- 
kaw'), perverseness (Deut. 32:20); deceit, false¬ 
hood (Prov. 2:12; 6:14, etc.). 

FRUIT. See Garden ; Vegetable Kingdom. 

Figurative. The word fruit is often vised 
figuratively hi Scripture: Of offspring, children 
(Exod. 21:22; Psa. 21:10; Hos. 9:16); also in 
such phrases as “ fruit of the womb s * (Gen. 80:2 ; 
Deut. 7:13,etc.); “ fruit of the bins” (Acts 2:30); 
“fruit of the body” (iVu 132:11; Mlc. 6:7), 







FUNERAL 


FRYING PAN 


Also in a variety of forms, as: “ They shall eat 
the fruit of their doings,” i. e., experience the 
consequences (Prov. 1:31; Isa. 3:10; Jer. 6:19; 
17:10); the “ fruit of the hands ” is used for gain, 
profit; boasting is the “ fruit of the stout heart ” 
(Isa. 10:12); a man’s words are called the “fruit 
of the mouth” (Prov. 12:14; 18:20; Heb. 13:16; 
Hos. 10:13); “fruit of lies;” “the fruit of the 
righteous” (Prov. 11:30) is his counsel, example, 
etc.; the “ fruit of the spirit,” enumerated in 
Gal. 6:22, 23, are those gracious habits which the 
Holy Spirit produces in the Christian, given more 
briefly as “ goodness, righteousness, and truth ” 
(Eph. 6:9); the “fruits of righteousness” (Phil. 
1:11) are such good works as spring from a gra¬ 
cious frame of heart. Fruit is also the name 
given to a charitable contribution (Rom. 16:28). 

PRYING PAN (Heb. nirn^U, mar-kheh 
sheth\ a pot for boiling meat, etc. (Lev. 2:7; 7:9). 
It was, probably, deeper than the “ baking pan ” 
(Lev. 2:6) which was used for baking bread. 

FUEL (Heb. mah-ak-o'-lelh , and 

rites, ok-law\ both meaning to be consumed). 
In most Eastern countries there is a scarcity of 
wood and other materials used by us for fuel. 
Consequently almost every kind of combustible 
matter is eagerly sought for, such as the withered 
stalks of herbs and flowers (Matt. 6:28, 30), thorns 
(Psa. 68:9; Eccles. 7:6), and animal excrements 
(Isa. 9:6, 19; Ezek. 4:12-16; 15:4, 6; 21:32). 
At the present time wood or charcoal is employed 
in the towns of Syria and Egypt, although the 
people of Palestine use anthracite coal to some 
extent. See Coal. 

FUGITIVE, the rendering of several He¬ 
brew words, meaning to wander , a refugee , deserter , 
etc. 


what God predicts, and so unconsciously act 
order to verify God’s veracity.” 

FULLER. See Handicrafts. 

FULLER’S FIELD (Heb. 0*3 mto, « 

day' kaw-bas'\ a spot near Jerusalem (2 Kin 
18:17; Isa. 36:2; 7:3) so near the walls that o 
speaking there could be heard on them (2 Kin 
18:17, 26). The pool mentioned is probably t 
one now known as Birket-el-Mamilla, at the he 
of the Valley of Hinnom, a little west of the Ya 
gate. The position of the fuller’s field is thus i 
dicated. 

FULLER’S SOAP. Figurative. T 

powerful cleansing properties of borith, or soa 
are employed by the prophet Malachi (3:2) to n 
resent the prospective results of the Messial 
coming (comp. Mark 9:3). See Fuller und 
Handicrafts. 

FULLNESS. 1. Mel-ay-aw' (Heb. 

abundance ). That portion of the corn and wi 
which was to be offered to Jehovah as a tit 
or first fruits (Exod. 22:29, margin; Hum. 18:2' 

2. JSaw-bah' (Heb. ^5^?, to fill , satiety, abr 
dance Exod. 16:3, “to the full;” Lev. 25:1 
“ your fill ”). 

3 . Play'-ro-mah (Gr. tt 2,-fypuya, that which h 
been filled). This term has been variously used 
Scripture, (a) The “ fullness of time ” is the tii 
when Christ appeared—“ When the fullness of t 
time was come God sent his Son ” (Gal. 4:- 
(i b ) The fullness of Christ is the superabundan 
with which he is filled (John 1:16; Col. 1:19; 2: 1 
In the last passage, “ In him dwelletb all the fu 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” means that the wht 
nature and attributes of God are in Christ, (c) T 
Church, i. e., the body of believers, is called t 
fullness of Christ (Eph. 1:23), as it is the Chur 
which makes him a complete and perfect head. 

FUNERAL. 1. Egyptian. When t 
body was buried, either in the hills, there to 


FULFILL (Hebrew from maw-law' y to 

fill; Gr. TrAtfpdw, plmj-rQ'-o), a term generally used 
with reference to the ac¬ 
complishment of proph¬ 
ecy ; in the Old Testa¬ 
ment with respect to 

imminent (e. g., the 
death of Jeroboam’s 
child, 1 Kings 14:17, 

18), or distant (that 

_n_:_ j. -v xi __ 



Egyptian Funeral. 


mg of Jericho, 1 Kings 16:34), or such as refer to 
a near as well as to a remote event, etc. In the New 
Testament the formulas “ that it might be fulfilled,” 
“ For thus it is written,” “ Then was fulfilled,” may 
be mere allegations, without its being intended to de¬ 
clare that the literal fulfillment took place on the oc¬ 
casion described. Dr. Whedon ((7om., Matt. 1:22) 
says: “ All these things did transpire, in order, 
among other and more direct purposes, to the ful¬ 
fillment of that prophecy, inasmuch as the fulfill¬ 
ment of that prophecy was at the same time the 
accomplishment of the incarnation of the Re¬ 
deemer and the verification of the divine predic¬ 
tion. Nor is there any predestinarian fatalism in 
all this. God predicts what he sees men will 
freely do, and then men do freely in turn fulfill 


preserved by the conservative influence of t' 
sand, or, having been embalmed, was placed in 
sarcophagus of hard stone, whose lid and troug 
hermetically fastened with cement, prevented t 
penetration of any moisture, the soul was su 
posed to follow the body to the tomb, and the 
to dwell, as in its eternal house, upon the confin 
of the visible and invisible world. Funeral Sac 
flees and the regular cultus of the dead originat 
in the need experienced for making provision f 
the sustenance of the manes after having secun 
their lasting existence by the mummification of thf 
bodies. Unless supplied with food the soul ( 
double) was supposed to wander abroad at nig 
in search thereof. Therefore food and vessels 
wine and beer were brought to the tomb, th 
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jy might enjoy that which was thought to be 
jessary for the maintenance of their bodies. 

2. Among the Ancient Israelites. What 
m or ceremonies of obsequies were observed is 
us almost unknown, except that the act of 
erment was performed by the relations (sons, 
ithers) with their own hands (Gen. 25:1); 35:29 ; 
Ig. 16:31; comp. Matt, 8:21, 22). In later 
ies the Jews left this office to others, ami in 
ios 5:16 it is spoken of as something shocking 
t kinsmen should be obliged to carry the corpse 
die grave. An soon hk possible after death the 
ly was washed (Acts 9:37), then wrapped in a 
*e cloth (Matt. 27:59; Mark 15:46; Luke 23: 

, or all its limbs wound with bands (John 11: 

, between the folds of which, in cases of per- 
s of distinction, aromatics were laid or sprin- 
d (John 19:39, sq.). At public funerals of 
ices sumptuous shrouds were used, and there 
? a prodigal expense of odors. The body was 


(Thompson, Land and Book, 
The; Embalming. 


i, 149). See Dead, 



A Mohammedan Bier. 

oved to the grave in a coffin (probably open), 
>n a bier (2 Sum. 3:31), borne by men (Luke 
; Acts 5:6, lf|) f with a retinue of relatives and 
kIh (2 Sum. 3:31; Luke 7:12). The Talmud 
:ks of funeral processions with horns, in a 
train (Job 21:33), with loud wee [dug and 
ing (2 Sain. 3:32). Female mourners were 
d for the purpose, who prolonged the 1 amenta- 
several days. The burial was followed by 
funeral meal (2 Sam. 3;35 ; Jer. 16:5, 7 ; Hots 
Ezelt, 24:17, 22). 

Modern Jewish Customs h “Crowds of 
.ives, friends, and acquaintances assemble at 
■rals. For all these refreshments must be 
idcd, and not a few from a distance tarry all 
b and must be entertained. The priests, 
ami religious functionaries of all sects, must 
jwarded for their attendance, for their subfic- 
Lt prayers, and good offices in behalf of the 
. Many families are reduced to poverty by 
rals, and it must have been substantially so in 
jte ages, for the customs were very similar ” 


FURLONG. See Metrology, I. 

FURNACE, The rendering in the A. V. of 
the following words: 

1. Kib-shawn ' (Heb. *Jso called from mb- 
duing the stone or ore), a smelting furnace or lime¬ 
kiln (Gen. 19:28; comp. Isa. 33:12; Amos 2:1), 
or brickkiln (Exod, 9;8, 10; 19:18), 

2. At-toon f (Heb. of uncertain origin), a 

largo furnace, apparently with an opening at the 
top to cast in materials (Dun, 3:22,23), and a door 
at the ground from which to take the metal (v. 26). 
U was probably built like the Roman kiln for bak¬ 
ing pottery ware. The Persians used the furnace 
for inflicting capital punishment (Dan. 3; comp. 
Jer. 29:22; Hos. 7:7; 2 Macc. 7:5). 

3 . Root (Heb. dug out, pot), a refining f ur- 

nace (Prov. 17:3; 27:21; Ezek. 
22:18), probably similar to the 
one used in Egypt. The jeweler 
appears to have had a little 
portable furnace and blow¬ 
pipe, which he carried about 
with him, as at present in 
India. 

Figurative. The refilling 
furnace is figuratively applied 
to a state of trial (Deut. 4:20; 
Isa. 48:10, etc.). 

4. Tan-noor (Heb.'HSri, per¬ 
haps Jive-pot), “ a stove, i. e., 
a cylindrical fire-pot, such as is 
used in the dwelling houses of 
the East” (Gen. 15:17), “from 
which a fiery torch, i. e., a bril¬ 
liant flame, was streaming 
forth. 1 ’ They are still in use 
among the Arabs under the 
same name; a large round pot 
of earthen or some other ma¬ 
terial, two or three feet high, 
narrowing toward the top; 
this being heated by a fire made within, the dough 
was spread upon the sides to bake. 

5 . Al-eeV (Heb. of uncertain etymology), 
probably a crucible (Psn, 12:6). 

6. Kam'-ee-no$ (Gr. mptim;}, a furnace either 
for smelting, burning earthen ware, or baking 
bread (Matt. 13:42, 50; Rev. 3:15; 9:2), 

FURNACES, THE TOWER OF (Heb. 

mig-daV hat-tan-noo-reem', Neh. 3: 
11; 12:38). This was one of the towers of the 
middle or second wall of Jerusalem, at its north¬ 
west angle, adjoining the “comer gate, 11 and near 
the intersection of the present line of the Via 
Dolorosa with the street of St. Stephen. It may be 
the same with the “ Baker’s Street” (Jer. 37:21), 
FURNITURE. 1. The rendering in the 
A. V. of the Heb. kar,pad, a camel’s litter or 
canopied saddle, in which females are accustomed 
to travel in the East at the present day (Gen. 
31:34). V 
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2. Kel-ee' (Heb. , something prepared). The 

name given to the sacred things in the tabernacle 
and their utensils (Exod, 31:7, sq.; 35:14; 39:33), 
In Nnh. 2:9 it is used for “ ornamental ves¬ 
sels.” 

For furniture in its usual sense, see House, 

III. 

FURROW, a trench in the earth made by 
a plow (Psa. 65:10; Hos. 10:4). In Hos. 10:10 
“ furrows ” had better be rendered “ transgres¬ 


sions,” referring, according to some, to the gold 
calves at Han and Bethel, but according to otlu 
to their apostasy from Jehovah and the ro; 
house of David (comp. ch. 3:5). 

FUTURE LIFE. See Life ; Immortality 

FURY (Heb. khay-maw ' heat; 

yty, khaw-rone\ burning), intense anger, attr 
uted to God metaphorically, or speaking af 
the manner of men (Lev. 26:28; Job 20:23; I 
63:3, etc.). See Anger. 


Gr 


GA'AL (Heb.^M, gah'-al y loathing ), the son 
of Ebed (Judg. 9:20, sq.). He was probably a fi'oc- 
booter, md was welcomed to Shcohem because 
the ShcchomUoH hoped that lie would be able to 
render them good service in their revolt from 
Abimelech. At the festival at which the Shechein- 
ites offered the first fruits of their vintage in the 
temple of Baal, Gael strove to kindle their wrath 
against the absent Abimelech. Ilia rebellious 
speech was reported to Abimelech by the town 
piefcei, Zebu], On receiving this intelligence 
Abimelech rose up during the night with the peo¬ 
ple that wore with him, and placed four companies 
in ambush against Sheehem. When Goal went 
out In tlm morning upon some enterprise, and 
stood before the city gate, Abimelech rose up with 
Ids army out of the ambush. Gaal fled into the 
city, but was thrust out by Zebul, and we hear of 
him no more, B. 0. after 1100, 

GA'ASH (Heb. 1^1, ga'-a&h , quaking ), more 
accurately Mount Gnash, in the district of Mount 
Ephraim. On the north side of the hill was Tim- 
uath-seraeh, the city given to Joshua (Josh. 24:30)* 
Hero Joshua was buried. The “brooks/ 1 that is, 
valleys of Gaash are mentioned in 2 Sam. 23:30; 
1 Chron. .11:32. 

GA'BA (Josh. 18:24; Em 2:26; Neb. 7:30), 
n less correct rendering of Geo a (q, v,). 

GAB'BAI (Heb. 'as, gab - bah'ee , tax gatherer), 
a chief of the tribe of Benjamin, who settled in 
Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. 11:8), B. C. 
before 445. 

GAB'BATHA (Gr. yaj3[3ada y gab-bath-ah'; 


19:13, where it is stated that Pilate, alarmed by 
the insinuation of the Jews, “If thou let this man 
go thou art not Gwsaris friend,” went into the 
pretorium again, and brought Jesus out to them, 
lie then pronounced formal sentence against 
Jesus, having taken his seat upon the tribunal 
(Gr. in u place called the Pavement (Gr. 

AiQ6trrpvTo\\ stone xtrewn), hut in the Hebrew Gab- 
batha. It is probable that the Greek name was 
given to the spot from the nature of its pavement, 
and the Hebrew from its shape. 

GA'BRIEL (Heb. ; Gr. TapptyTt, gab- 

ret ail, man or hero of God), the word used to 
designate the heavenly messenger, sent to explain 
to Daniel the visions which he saw (Dan. 8:16; 
9:21), and who announced the birth of John the 


Baptist to his father, Zechariah (Luke 1:11), a 
that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary (Lr 
1:26). Keil (Com. on Dan. 10:5, sq.), thinks tl 
we there find a description of Gabriel. The w< 
appears to have been descriptive of the angf 
office, used as a proper name. As to his relat 
to other angels and archangels, the Scriptures g 
no information; but in the book of Enoch “ 
four great archangels, Michael, Raphael, Gabr 
and Uriel,” are described as reporting the corn 
state of mankind to the Creator, and receiv 
their several commissions. In the Rabbini 
writings Gabriel is represented as standing 
front of the divine throne, near the standard 
Judah. The Mohammedans regard Gabriel w 
profound reverence, affirming that to him ^ 
committed a complete copy of the Koran, wh 
he imparted in successive portions to Molmmnn 
He is styled in the Koran the Spirit of Truth i 
the Holy Spirit, and it is alleged that he will h 
the scales in which the actions of men will 
weighed in the last day. 

GAD (Heb. gawd , fortune ). 1. Son 

Jacob. 

(1) Name and Family. Jacob’s seventh s 
the firstborn of Zilpah, Leah’s maid, and wh 
brother to Asher (Gen. 30:11-13 ; 46:16,18), B 
perhaps about 2000, 

(2) Personal History, Of the life of the 
dividual Ga<l nothing is preserved, and theref 
we must proceed immediately to speak of: 

(3) The Tribe of Gad. (1) Numbers. 
the time of the descent into Egypt seven sons 
ascribed to him (Gen. 46:16), remarkable fi 
t.hp frtp.t. t.hnt, a Tnninritv of their names have plv 
terminations, ns if those of families rather t\ 
persons (Smith). At the fil'&t census (Sad 1 
forty-five thousand sis hundred and fifty m 
males, ranking eighth ; and at the second con 
forty than sand five hundred, ranking let 
(2) Position. They were attached to the aeci 
division of the Israel itish host, following 
standard of Reuben, and camping on the south 
the tabernacle, their chief being Eliasnph, the 
of Deuel, or Kernel (Nurn. 1:14 ; IkKMG). (8) T 
HiTORY. In common with Reuben, Gad reques 
Moses to give them their portion on the easl 
Jordan, because they had “a great multitude 
cattle.” Upon being assured that they wo 
assist their brethren in the conquest of Cans 
Moses granted them their request. The cour 
allotted to Gad appears, speaking roughly., to h 
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n chiefly about the center of the land east of 
rdan. To Reuben and Gad was given the ter- 
iry of Sihon, between the Arnon and the Jab- 
t, and as far east as Jazer, the border of the 
nnonites, but the division is hard to define (see 
m. 32:34, sq.; Josh. 13:15, sq.). “ The land is 

;h, well suitable for flocks. * „ * there is water in 
indance, and therefore the vegetation is rich ” 
irper, Bible and Mod. Bis., p. 262). (4) Subse- 

ent history. The Gadites were a warlike race, 
1 they bravely aided their brethren in the con- 
ist of Canaan (Josh. 4:12 ; 22:1^). Surrounded 
the Ammonites, Midianites, and many other hos- 
tribes, they yet nobly defended their country, 
e of their greatest victories was that gained over 
descendants of Ishmael, the tribes of Jetur, 
phish, and Nodab, from whom they took enor- 
us booty (1 Chron. 5:18-22). The seat of Ish- 
■heth’s sovereignty was established in this ter- 
>ry, for Abner brought him to Mahanaim, and 
re he reigned (2 Sam. 2:8), and there he was 
assinated. Many, however, of the Gadite chiefs 
l joined David while in the hold (1 Chron. 
8); and when, years later, he was obliged to 
across the Jordan, he found a welcome and 
p (2 Sam. 17:24, 27-29). In the division of 
kingdom, Gad, of course, fell to the northern 
:e, and many of the wars between Syria and 
icl must have ravaged its territory (2 Kings 
13). At last, for the sins of the people, Tig- 
upileser carried the Gadites and the neighbor- 
tribes away captive into Assyria (2 Kings 
£9; 1 Chron. 0:26). 

i, “The Saer,” or “the king’s seer,” i. e., 
Id's (2 Slim. 24:11; 1 Chron. 21:9; 29:29; 
Jhron* 29:2fi), was a prophet who appears to 
e joined David when in “ the hold,” and at 
>se advice he quitted it for the forest of Ilareth 
Jam. 22:5), B. C. before 1000. We do not hear 
him again until he reappears in connection 
i the punishment inflicted for the numbering 
he people (2 Sam. 24:11-19; 1 Gluon. 21:9-19). 
he wna evidently attached to the royal estab- 
ment at Jerusalem, for he wrote a book of the 
s of David (1 Chron. 29:29), and also assisted 1 
ettling the arrangements for the musical serv- 
of the “ house of the Lord ” (2 Chron. 29:25). 
IAD (Heb. gad), the god (Isa. 65:11, A. V. 
oop ”) of good fortune. See Gods, False. 
rAD'ARA (Gr. Tadapa, gad-a-rah '), the cap- 
of the Roman province of Perara, east of the 
lan, about six miles from the Sea of Galilee, 
osite Tibeiias. It is doubtful if the scene, 
Jtly speaking, of the healing, by the Saviour, 
he demoniac was Gadara, for it is inaccessible 
o the lake by a ravine of great depth. The 
■.ription is probably general. The modern vil- 
,Um-Keis, is in the midst of ruins intimating the 
ideur of the ancient Gadara. See Gadarene. 
ADARENE' (Gr. Tafiapyvoc, gadwr~a$-nos'), 
nhabitant of Gadara (q. v.), mentioned in the 
amt of the healing of the demoniacs (Mark 6:1; 
e 8:26, 37). It is also, probably, the correct 
ing in Matt. 8:28 (and is so rendered in the 
T .), where “ Gergesenes ” must be supposed to 
its origin to a confusion in the matter of 
;raphy. 


GAD'DI (Heb. gad-dee', fortunate ), son of 

Susi, of the tribe of Manasseh, sent by Moses to 
represent that tribe among the twelve “ spies ” 
on their exploring tour through Canaan (Num. 
13:11), B. C. 1209. 

GAD'DIEL (Heb. btjpns, gad-dee-alefortune 
of God), son of Sodi, of the tribe of Zebulun. 
One of the twelve “spies” sent by Moses to ex¬ 
plore Canaan (Num. 13:10), B. C. 1209. 

GA'DI (Heb. gaw-dee a Gadite), the 
father of the usurper Mena hem, who wont up from 
TiraiLb, and came to Samaria and slew Sludlum, 
king of Israel (2 Kings 16:14), and reigned ten 
years over Israel (v. 17), B. C. about 741. 

GAD'ITES (Heb. gaw-dee'), the descend¬ 

ants of Gad (q. v.), the son of Jacob (Num. 34:14; 
Deut. 3:12, 16; 4:43; 29:8, etc.). 

GA'HAM (Heb. Crijl, gah'-kham, to burn), one 
of the sons of Nahor (Abraham’s brother) by hia 
concubine Reumah (Gen. 22:24), B. C. about 2200. 

GA'HAR (Heb. gah'-khar, lurker), one 

of the chief Nethinim whose descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel from the captivity to Jerusalem 
(Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:49), B. C. before 636. 

GAINED. See Glossary. 

GATUS (Gr. Taioz, pah'-ee-m; Latin Cains). 

1. A Macedonian who accompanied Paul in 
some of his journeys, and was seized by the popu¬ 
lace at Ephesus (Acts 19:29), A. D. about 64. 

2. A man of Derbe, who accompanied Paul on 
his return from Macedonia into Asia, probably to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20:4). 

3 . An inhabitant of Corinth, the host of Paul, 
and in whose house the Christians were accus¬ 
tomed to assemble (Rom. 10:23). He was hap* 
tized by Find (1 Cor. 1:14). 

4. The person to whom John’s third epistle is 
addressed. ,l Ue was probably n convert of St. 
John (v. 4), and n layman of wealth and distinction 
in some city near Ephesus, A. D. after 90. The 
epistle was written for the purpose of commending 
to the kindness and hospitality of Gnius some 
Christians who were strangers in the place where 
he Jived.”— Smith. 

GA'LAL(Heb.bb; , gaw-lawV, perhaps weighty ), 
the name of two Levites after the exile. 

1. One of those who dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophathites and served at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
9:16), B. C. about 536. 

2. A descendant of Jeduthun, and father of 
Shemaiah, or Sbmnmua (1 Chron. 9:16; Neh. 
11:17), B. C. before 445. 

GALA'TIA (Gr. TaXaria, gal-at-ee'-ah). The 
Roman Galatia was the central region of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, with the provinces of 
Asia on the west, Cappadocia on the east, Pam- 
phylia and Cilicia on the south, and Bithynia and 
Pontus on the north (Acts 16:6; 18:23; 1 Cor. 
16:1; Gal. 1:2, etc.). It would be difficult to de¬ 
fine the exact limits. In fact they worn frequently 
changing. At one time there is no doubt that this 
province contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and 
therefore those towns of Antioch, Iconium, Lystrit. 
and Derbe, which are conspicuous in the narrative 
of St. Paul’s travels. 
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GALA'TIANS. They were called by the 
Homans Galli , and were a stream from that tor¬ 
rent of barbarians which poured into Greece in the 
3d century B. C., and which recoiled in confusion 
from the cliffs of Delphi. Crossing over into Asia 
Minor they lost no time in spreading over the 
whole peninsula with their arms and devastation, 
dividing nearly the whole of it among their three 
tribes. They levied tribute on cities and kings, 
and hired themselves out as mercenary soldiers. 
It became a Homan province under Augustus, 
reaching from the borders of Asia and Bithyniato 
the neighborhood of Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, 
“cities of Lycaonia.” Henceforth this territory 
was a part of the Roman empire. 

“ The Galatians are frequently called Gallo- 
Grecians, and many of the inhabitants of the 
province must have been of pure Grecian origin. 
Another section of the population, the early 
Phrygians, were probably numerous, but in a 
lower and more degraded position. The presence 
of a great number of Jews in the province implies 
that it was,, in some respects, favorable for traffic. 
... The Roman itineraries inform us of the lines 
of communication between the great towns near 
the Halys and the other parts of Asia Minor. 
These circumstances are closely connected with 
the spread of the Gospel” (C. and H., Life and 
Mpist. of St. Paul , i, 247). 

Religious Matters. The Galatians had little 
religion of their own, and easily adopted the super¬ 
stitions and mythology of the Greeks. Paul in¬ 
troduced the Gospel among them (Aeta 141:6; 

Gal. i:U; 4:S), visiting them In person. 
When detained by sickness ho sent Crcscens to 
them (2 Tim. 4:J0\. Soon after Pawl left Galatia, 
missionaries of the Jud a king party came, and 
taught the necessity of circumcision for the higher 
grade of Christian service; declared that the 
apostle did, in effect* preach circumcision (Gal 
Bril)* thus easting doubt upon Paul's sincerity. 
Such teaching caused defection among the con* 
verts to Christianity, and lie wrote his epistle vim 
dicating himself from the charges of lIju Judomug 
party. 

GALA'TIANS, EPISTLE TO. See Bible, 
Books or. 

GALBANUM. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

GAL'EED (Heb. *t*S, gal-adeheap of wit- 
the name given by Jacob to a pile of 
stones erected by Jacob and Laban as a memorial 
of their covenant (Gen. 31H7, 4ft). It is Hebrew, 
but the name given by Laban Jegai-sahadulha is 
Aramaic, known probably lu Nahoi's family, while 
Abraham and his descendants learned the kindred 
dialect of Hebrew, 

GALILEAN (Gr. TahfcJos, ga!tchh\tfo*\ 
a native, or inhabitant of Galilee (Matt. ; 

Acts 1:11; 5:37 ; John 4:45, of Galilee 11 ). Tim 
Galtheans were generous amt impulsive, of simple 
manners, earnest piety, and intense nationalism. 
They were also excitable, passionate, and violent. 
The Talmud accuses them of being quarrelsome, 
but admits that they eared more for honor than 
for money. Their religious observances were sim¬ 
ple, differing in several points from those of 


Judea. The people of Galilee were specia 
blamed for neglecting the study of their languaj 
charged with errors in grammar, and espeeia 
with absurd malpronunciation, sometimes leadi 
to ridiculous mistakes. Thus there was a gene 
contempt in Rabbinic circles for all that was G 
ilaean. The Galileans were easily recognized 
their dialect and tone, as is seen by the detecti 
of Peter as one of Christ’s disciples (Mark 14:7 
The name was applied by way of reproach to 1 
early Christians. Julian generally used this te 
when speaking of Christ or Christians, and cal 
Christ “ the Galilsean God.” He also made a 1 
requiring that Christians should be called by 
other name, hoping thereby to abolish the name 
Christian. It is said that he died fighting agai: 
the Christians, and as he caught the blood fron 
wound in his side, threw it toward heaven, s 
ing, “Thou hast conquered, 0 Galilsean!” 

GALILEE (Heb. gaw-lee-law' } circle 

circuit ). Palestine (q.v.) was divided into threepr 
inces—Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Galilee oc 
pied the upper part of the land, being the rtoi thw 
province. In the time of Christ it included m. 
than one third of western Palestine, extending fr 
the base of Mount Hermon, on the north, to 1 
ridges of Carmel and Gilboa, on the south, and fr 
the Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea, about fifty 
twenty-five miles in extent. Solomon once offe 
the tract to Hiram, who declined it, after wh 
Solomon colonized it. It embraced a large nor tin 
portion of the tribe of Naphtali, and was cal 
Galilee of the Gentiles. There are very mi 
Scripture references to it. The first three gosp 
are occupied largely with Christ’s ministry 
Galilee. OF hi? thirty-two parables nineteen w 
spoken in Galilee, and twenty-live of his tbit 
three great miracles were performed m On HI 
In this province the Sermon on the Mount \ 
spoken. Here our Lord was transfigured. 

GAI/ILEE, SEA OF. This is called 
four several- names in Scripture: The “ Sea 
Chinnereth ” (Heb. kin-n eh'-reth , ha 

shaped ), the shape of the sea (Num. 34:11 ; Jo 
19.-R; ia-9'7); thfi “Lake of Gennesareth” (Luke I 
Gr. VzpviftmjiCT) gh an o tay sar-rt '), the name ol 
extended plain adjoining the lake; lhe ”4>ea 
Tiberias” (John 6:1; 21:1, Gr. T iih-cr 
m'), TIiib is the name used by (lie natives at t 
—,JWj »■ 't'/ivhtiviv+h Tim name “ Galilee 1 
used (Matt drift; 15:29). The hike is dist- 
from Jerusalem about sixty miles; Ib from eig 
to one hundred and sixty feet deep, with ab 
dance of fish. The river Jordan, which make 
steep descent, falling on the scale ol sixty fee : 
a mile, for the distance of more Ilian twenty*: 
miles, enters the lake. The waters of the I: 
ure blue and sweet. The lake, about which 
much of the life of Jesus was passed, though 
hundred and eighty feet below the Mediterran 
Sea, was the center of busy life. Nine cities* c 
with a population of not less than fifteen thousa 
bordered it. It was the very highway of i 
traffic between Damascus and the sea. The c 
tomhouse duties, From which Christ look 
thuw, wore of no little import. The hot spri 
brought multitudes to be cured. Mr. Geo 
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lam Smith, in his recent statements, says con- 
s'liing the industries of Galilee: “ They were 
ricultural, fruit growing, dyeing, and tanning, 
th every varying department of a large carrying 
ide, but chiefly boatbuilding, fishing, and fish 
ring. Of the last, which spread the lake’s fame 
er the Roman world before its fishermen and 
sir habits became familiar through the Gospel, 
jre is no trace in the Evangelists. The fisheries 
imselves were pursued by thousands of families, 
ey were no monopoly; but the fishing grounds, 
H at the north end of thelake, where 
s streams entered, were free to all. 
id the trade was very profitable.” 
was on and about this lake that 
ms did many of his most wonder- 
miracles. Eighteen of the thirty- 
■ee recorded miracles of Christ 
re probably done in the immediate 
ghborhood of the Sea of Galilee, 
the city of Capernaum alone he 
•formed ten of these. 

GALL, the rendering of the fol¬ 
ding original words: 

L. Mcr-ay-raw* 

r-o-raw* (ITeb. denotes ety- 

logically “that which is bitter;” 

Job 13:26, “ thou writest bitter 
ngs against me.” Hence the term 
ipplied to the “bile” or “gall” 
m its intense bitterness (Job 16: 

; 20:25); it is also used of the “poi- 
” of serpents (Job 20:14), which 
ancients erroneously believed was 
ir gall. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

J. Roshe (Heb. or llii 1 "!), gen- 
lly translated “ gall ” by the A. V., 
n Hos. 10:4 rendered “ hemlock ; ” 

Dent. 32:33,and Job 20:16 roshe 
otes the “ poison ” or “ venom ” 
serpents. From Deut. 29:18 and 
n. 3:19, comp, with Hos. 10:4, it 
vident that the Hebrew term de¬ 
es some bitter, and perhaps poi- 
ous plant. Other writers have supposed, and 
h some reason (from Deut. 32:32), that some 
ry-bearing plant must be intended. Gesenius 
ierstands “ poppies.” The capsules of the Pa- 
eracece may well give the name of roshe 
lead ”) to the plant in question, just as we 
ak of poppy heath. The various species of 
■ family spring up quickly in cornfields, and 
juice is extremely bitter. A steeped solution 
poppy heads may be “ the water of gall ” of 
. 8:14. 

. Khol-ay* (Gr. x°^V> perhaps greenish), the bit- 
secretion gall. It is recorded that the Roman 
tiers offered our Lord, just before his cruci¬ 
an, “ vinegar (R. V. ‘ wine ’) mingled with gall ” 
tt. 27:34), and “wine mingled with myrrh” 
rk 15:23). The Jews were in the habit of 
ng the criminal a stupefying drink before 
ing him to the cross, probably with the pur- 
3 of deadening pain. Much discussion has 
en both as to the nature of the potion pre¬ 
ted to Jesus and its purpose. Perhaps the 
owing is about correct: “ Gall ” is to be 


understood as expressing the bitter nature of the 
draught, and its purpose was to strengthen the 
Lord for the trial of suffering before him. 

GALLANT, GALLENTS. See Glossary. 

GALLERY, the translation of two Hebrew 
words: 

1. At-iook* (Heb. from ppj, to cut off), a term 
in architecture, signifying projection of a story or 
portico, an offset, feaci (Eitek. 41:15; 42:3, 5). 
Their exact form is a matter of conjecture. 


2. Rekh-eet* (Heb. probably panel 

work or fretted ceiling (Cant. 1:17, margin). 

GALLEY. See Ship. 

GAL'LIM (Heb. fi-'Vi, gal-leemfountains , or 
perhaps heaps), a city of Benjamin, north of Jerusa¬ 
lem. It was the native place of Phalti, to whom 
David’s wife Michal had been given (1 Sam. 25: 
44; Isa. 10:30). 

GAL'LIO (Gr. TaXkiov , gal-lee*-own), procon¬ 
sul of Achaia (Acts 8:12, etc.). See Paul. 

GALLOWS. See Punishments. 

GAMALIEL (Heb. gam-lee-ale *, re- 

ward of God). 

1. Son of Fedahzur, and the captain of the 
tribe of Manasseh (Nam. 7:54; 10:23), who w r as 
appointed to assist Moses in numbering the people 
at Sinai (1:10; 2:20). He made an offering, as tribe 
prince, at the dedication of the altar (7:54), and 
was chief of his tribe at starting on the march 
through the wilderness (10:23), B. C. 1210. 

2. Doctor. The grandson of the great Hillel, 
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and himself a Pharisee and celebrated doctor of 
ibc law. His learning was eo eminent and his 
character so revered that he is one of the seven 
who, among Jewish doctors only, have been hon¬ 
ored with llie title of 41 Hablxm, n lie was called 
the 4i Beauty of the Law,” and It is a saying of 
the Talmud that “ since Rnbbau Gamaliel died the 
glory of the law has ceased.” lie was a Pharisee, 
but anecdotes are told of him which show that 
he was not trammeled by the narrow Ingotry of 
the sect* Tie rose above the prejudices of his 
party. Candor and wisdom seem to have been the 
features of Ins character, and this agrees with 
what we rend of him in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that he was 44 had in reputation of all the people ” 
{('. and II., Life and Epistles of SL Paul). When 
the apostles were brought before the Sanhedrin, 
and enraged the council by their courage and 
steadfastness, the latter sought to slay them. But 
this raBh proposal was checked by Gamaliel, who, 
having directed the apostles to withdraw, thus 
addressed the council: 41 Ye men of Israel, take 
heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as touch¬ 
ing these men. . . . Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it ” (Acts 6:34-39). His 
counsel prevailed, and the apostles were dismissed 
with a beating. We learn from Acts 22:3 that he 
was the preceptor of the apostle Paul. Ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition makes him become a Christian and 
be baptized by Peter and Paul, together with his 
son Gamaliel and with Nicodemus. The Clemen¬ 
tine Recognitions (1:65) state that he was secretly 
a Christian at this time. But these notices are 
altogether irreconcilable with the esteem and re¬ 
spect in which he was held even in after times by 
the Jewish Rabbins. The interference of Gama¬ 
liel in behalf of the apostles does not prove that 
he secretly approved of their doctrine. He was a 
dispassionate judge, and reasoned in that affair 
with the tact of worldly wisdom and expe rien ce;, 
urging that religious opinions usually gain strength 
by opposition and persecution (5:35, 37), while, if 
not noticed, they are sure not to leave any lasting 
impression on the minds of the people if devoid of 
truth (v. 38), and that it is vain to contend against 
them if true (v. 39). M'C. and S., Gyc. 

GAMES. This word does not occur in Scrip¬ 
ture, though frequent reference is made to the 

1. Egyptian. Among the Egyptians the most 
usual indoor games were “odd and even;” “mora,” 
played by two persons, who each simultaneously 
threw out the fingers of one hand, while one party 
guessed the sum of both; draughts; dice, the 
latter being, according to Plutarch, a very early 
invention in Egypt. The games of children were : 
Throwing and catching the ball, running, leaping, 
and similar feats. Young children were amused 
with painted dolls and animals, made to assume 
different positions by means of strings. Out-of- 
door games were: Ball, wrestling, throwing a 
knife or pointed weapon into a block of wood; 
feats of strength, such as lifting, etc.; mock 
fights, bull fights, etc. (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , 
i, 189-211). 

2« Hebrew. With regard to juvenile games, 


the notices are very few. The only re core 
sports, however, are keeping tame birds (Job 41 
and imitating the proceedings of marriages 
funerals (Matt. 11:16). With regard to mai 
games, they were not much followed up by 1 
Hebrews; the natural earnestness of their ch 
acter and the influence of the climate alike inc 
posed them to active exertion. The chief amu 
ment of the men appears to have consisted 
conversation and joking (Jer. 16:17; Prov. 26:1 
A military exercise (probably a war dance) see 
to be noticed in 2 Sam. 2:14. Indeed the put 
games of the Hebrews seem to have been exc 
sively connected with military sports and ex 
cises; and it is probable that in this way the J< 
ish youth were instructed in the use of the b 
and sling (1 Sam. 20:20, 36-40; Judg. 20:1 
1 Chron. 12:2). In Jerome’s day the usual sp 
consisted in lifting weights as a trial of streng 
as also practiced in Egypt. Dice are mentioi 
by the Talmudists, probably introduced fr 
Egypt. Public games were altogether foreign 
the spirit of Hebrew institutions; the great r 
gious festivals supplied the pleasurable exc: 
ment and the feelings of national union wh 
rendered the games of Greece so popular, and 
the same time inspired the persuasion that si 
gatherings should be exclusively connected w 
religious duties. Accordingly the erection oi 
gymnasium by Jason was looked upon as a heath 
ish proceeding (1 Mace. 3:14; 2 Macc. 4:12—j 
The entire absence of verbal or historical refere 
to this subject in the gospels shows how littL 
entered into the life of the Jews. 

3. Grecian. The more celebrated of the G 
cian games were four in number: The 1sthmi 
held on the Isthmus of Corinth, in a grove sac 
to Poseidon, from B. C. 689 held in the f 
month of spring, in the second and fourth ye 
of each Olympiad ; the Nemean, celebrated in 
valley of Nemea, in honor of Zeus ; the Olympi 
celebrated in honor of Zeus at Olympia ; and 
Pythian, held from B. C. 686 on the Orissa 
plain, below Delphi, once in four years, in 
third year of each Olympiad. The Olympic gar 
wev e liy much the most celebrated, and in 
scribing these we describe the others, with cert 
differences of no account. They were celebra 
once every four years, and hence a period of f 
years was termed an Olympiad, by which per 
the Greeks reekered their time u T ] m f ? a +\ 
consisted of two parts: (1) The presentation 

offerings, chiefly to Zeus, but also to the ot 
gods and heroes, on the part of the Elcans, 
sacred embassies, and other visitors to the fea 
and (2) The contests. These consisted at firs 
a simple match in the stadium (1 Cor. 9:24-5 
the race being run in heats of four, the mm: 
in each heat competing together, the find in 
final heat being proclaimed victor; later the r 
ners had to make a circuit of the goal and ret 
to the starting point; then came the long rf 
where the distance of the stadium had to 
covered six, seven, eight, twelve, twenty, 
twenty-nine times; the fivefold contest, cons 
ing of leaping, running, quoit, spear throwing, i 
wrestling; boxing; chariot racing in the hip 
drome; pancration (a combination of wrestling: 
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xing); racing in armor, and competitions between 
raids and trumpeters. Originally only men took 
rt in the contests, but after B. G. 032 boys also 
ired in them. At first the contests were only 
m to freemen of pure Hellenic descent, hut 
iy were afterward opened to Romans. Permis- 
n to view the games was given to barbarians 
i slaves* while it wns refused to women. All 
npotitoi'S wore obliged to take an oath that they 
J spent at least ten months in preparation for 
' games, mid that they would not resort to any 


’air tricks in the contests. Judges, varying in 
nber from one to twelve, but after B. 0. 348 
ays ten, kept guard over the strict observance 
all regulations and maintained order. Trans- 
asiims of Lite laws of the games mid unfairness 
the part of competitors were punished by for- 
are of the prl m or by fines of money, which 
it to the revenue of the temple. The name of 
victor, as well as his heme, were proclaimed 
id by the herald and a palm branch presented 
i by the judges. The actual prize ho only re* 
usd on the last day of the festival. This was 
dually some article of value, bnt at the com- 
id of the Delphic oracle tins custom was 
pped, and the victors were graced by a wreath 
he leaves of the sacred wild olive, said to have 
n originally pi a uteri by Heracles. Brilliant 
motions awaited the victor on his return home, 
his victory was deemed to have reflected honor 
ds native land at. large. He was accorded n 
mph, and at Athena received BOO drachma!, the 
d to a place of honor at all public games, and 
rd in the Frulan-citm for the rest of his life 11 
J ffert, Diet, Clam* Antlq,y These games were 
n held in the Hellenic towns of Palestine, being 
educed by Herod into Cicsarea and Jerusalem, 
he former town he built a stone theater and a 
e amphitheater. St. Paul's epistles abound 
i allusions to the Greek contests (see 1 Cor, 4: 
VM-Mf; 15:32; Phil, 3:14 ; Col, 3:15; 2 Tim. 
■1-7, 8; Heb, 10:38; Ifcb. 12:3), A direct 
ranee to the Roman bens I,-fights (Gr. kdr/pto- 
i/aa) is made by St. Paul when he says, “ If 
r the manner of men I fought with beasts at 
esus^ etc. (1 Cor. 15:32), Paul taken for 
ited that his readers were acquainted with 
t he d esc Hires in such strong language, and 
they would take it figuratively, since thev 
a' that his citizenship would exclude him from 
iemnation to such punishment. It is here a 


significant jiguredfae description of the fight with 
strong and exasperated enemies. 

GAM'MADIM (Heb.tTTO* gam-maw-deem f ) y 
mentioned as defenders of the towers of Tyre 
(Ezek. 27:11). Various explanations have been 
given of the meaning of the term, but the most 
probable is 14 warriors/* 11 bravo men," used as an 
epithet applied to the native troops of Tyro. 

GA'MUIi (Hob, VlO.* gawutml', rewarded), 
the chief of the twenty-second course of priests, 
among whom the services of the 
sanctuary wore distributed by lot 
in the time of David (1 Chron. 
24:17), B. C. after 1000. 
GAOLER. See Jailer. 

GAP (Heb. peh-rets y 

breach), an opening in a wall 
(Rack. 13:5) ; M breaches ” (Amos 
4:3). 

Figurative. The corruption 
was so great in Israel that Ezekiel 
(22:30) declares “that not a man 
could be found who should enter 
into the gap ns a righteous man, 
or avert the judgment of destruc¬ 
tion by his intercession/ 1 
GARDEN (Heb. gan; gan-naw f ; 

•"??> gin-naw'; Gr. Kyirog, kay'-pos). Gan and its 
derivatives have the some generic meaning in He* 
brew as their English equivalent garden. They 
A PPly Io flower gardens (Cant, G;2), spice phinta- 
f ions (-1:1G), o rch a rds (0:11), k i t el i e u gardens 
(Dciu, 11:10), and probably parks (2 Kings 2:27; 
21:18, 2G). Bible lands have been for the most 
I>u i t dei i ud ed o f tl t ei r fores ts. E ve n g roves c t f rion - 
fruit-bearing trees are rare, except In the neigh¬ 
borhood of c ities and villages. The mountain tops 
arc generally bare. So also the table lands of Ehu 
inferior. The unsafe condition of the country, 
and the necessity of aggregating human dwellings 
near ibe comparatively few springs or by the 
water courses, prevent the peasants from living 
in scattered houses in the midst of their fields ami 
plantations. The grain fields and pastures arc 
usually at a distance from the villages, not sur¬ 
rounded by fences or hedges;, bnt extending un¬ 
broken for miles in every direction, often without 
a single tree to diversify their surface. On the 
other hand the vegetable gardens, fruit orchards, 
mulberry groves, and finch trees as are cultivated 
for timber, like the poplar, are grouped in and 
around the villages and towns, where they are ac- 
ce^sibk; to the people, can be easily guarded from 
poachers, and above all where thev can be irri¬ 
gated from the water supply which' is the life of 
the place. 

The western landscape exhibits fields ami pas¬ 
tures, divided by fences, walls, and hedge rows, 
interspersed with groves or scattered trees, and 
dotted with picturesque cottages, with here and 
there a village or town, the outskirts of the town 
being usually more or less waste or barren. On 
the other hand the eastern land sea pc consists 
usually of broad areas sown with uniform crops of 
cotton or cereals, or terraced hillsides planted with 
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GARDEN HOUSE 



vinos, mulberries, or figs, or bleak mountain tops, 
often with scarcely a shrub to clothe the gray 
rocks, and not infrequently one may take in at u 
gin nee these varied features of the scenery with* 
out seeing a single human habitation. Suddenly, 
on vising above a knoll in the plains, or turning 
un angle in tins valleys, he comes upon a scene of 
ravishing beauty. A village, perched on the top 
of a rounded hill or clinging to the mountain side, 
or a city in a broad plain* surrounded and inter¬ 
spersed with luxuriant gardens, orchards, and 
groves of shade and timber trees, among which 
wind silvery streams, mid over which is a haste 
which transforms all into a dream. As he enters 
this paradise the voice of the nightingale, the 
goldfinch* and the thrush, mid the odors and 
bright colors of innumerable flowers and fruits, 
dmra his senses. Such a scene greeted Moham¬ 
med as he looked from the barren chalk hills of 


beds. The vegetables, however, are planted 
rows by the shallow ditches or furrows throe 
which the water is conveyed to them (Psa. 1 
Eccles. 2:6). This water is turned from one f 
row to another either by a hoe or by moving 1 
earthen bank which separates them by a shove 
the foot (Dcut. 11:10). Sometimes the vegetab 
are planted in a sunken parallelogram, surrount 
by a low, earthen wall, in which an opening 
made by the foot until the space is filled w 
water, and then the earth is shoved back in 
same way and retains the v r ater. This process 
repeated over the whole plantation. Many g 
tlena have fountains or wells (Cant. 4:15). Tot 
allusion is made in the name En-Gannim, “ Fo 
tain of Gardens,” the modern Jennin. In the 
chards and gardens were planted vines, oil 
(Exod. 33:11), figa, pomegranates, walnuts (Cc 
6:11), flowers (Cant. 0:23), henna, spikenard, f 
frail, calamus, cinnamon, fra 
incense, myrrh, aloes, and v 
ous spices (R. V,, Cant, 4: 
14), and a great variety of v 
etables and fruits. The gard 
and parks of Solomon (Ecc 
2:5, 6) are supposed to have b 
in Wadi 1 Ur bis, a ml the " poo 
(v, S) are alii I in good preset 
lion. The " King's garden 1 
Kings 25:4, etc.) was near 
pool of Siloam, at Bfr Ay> 
which is probably Emrogel. 

The delight which the imck 
derived from their gardens 
the subject of many allusi 
in Canticles. It is exactly 
produced in oriental gardens 
day. Seated on a mat or 
by the bank of a rushing stre 
under the shade of the ora 
or apricot, which tempers 
while not obsciu 
the glory of the sunshine, ir 
atmosphere laden with the o< 
of flowers, and musical with 
SOU 0 "* of the uicrht.intrnlps 


An Eastern Garden. 

Anti-Lebanon over the oasis of Damascus, and he 
feared to enter lest he should no longer care for 


plaintive with the cooings of 
turtle-doves, he whiles a 
hours, eating the luscious fruits which droop ( 
his head, drinking of the pure, cold water, i 

TrA.in!.,n- ..rJfli l-iicj -fulnvirlci riii ann+VinH liv + l-ioafi 


Aii Eastern garden is wholly unlike a Western. 
It is generally surrounded by a high wall of mud 
or stone (Prov, 24:31), or hedges or fences (Isa. 
5:5), usually composed of n tangle of brambles, 
thorns, or canes to prevent intrusion. The door 
has a v r ooden boltlock, by the side of which is a 
hole for the hand to be put through from the out¬ 
side to reach the lock* which is fastened on the 
inner face (Cant. 5:4, 5). Over the gate or inside 
the garden is a booth or lodge of boughs (Isa, l:S), 
or a room, often in the shape of a tower (Mark 
12:1), for the watchman, On the trees are scare- 
craws (Gr. tE p. Jet, 69), These con¬ 
sist of the figure of a man perched on the limb of 
a Lree, or of rags tied to the branches, or of the 
body of a bird. These gardens are not laid out 
with the precision of the West, with paths mul 


fluences, lie sinks into a tranquil slumber, in wl 
he dreams of the paradise of God.—G. E. P. 

Figurative, A “ watered garden ” (tea. 
11 1 Jcr. 81:12) was an emblem of fertility, 
“tree planted by the waters” (Jer. 17:8; co 
Psa. 1:3) was the emblem of the righteous, 
waterless garden (Isa. 1:30) was a desert. 

GARDEN HOUSE, the rendering (2 K 
9:27) of Heb. V5? ^"'5, bayth hag-gawn “Aha 
fled by the way of the garden house.” “ The ‘ 
den house' cannot have formed a portion of 
royal gardens, but mu at have stood at some 
in lice from the city of JcareeL m Almsthih ’■ 
by the rand 1 hither, and was not wounded ti‘ 
reached tin? height of 6wr f neat 1 Jlblentn ” (I 
Com .). Some think that a place is dene 
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GARDENER 


GATE 


anticles (1:16) the bride looks with delight upon 
summer house shaded with verdure, and con¬ 
ing the divan, inviting to luxurious repose. 
ARDENER, a class of workmen alluded to 
ob 27:18, and mentioned in John 20:15. See 

DEN. 

A'REB (Heb. gaw-rabe', scabby). 1. An 
ite, i. e., a descendant of Jethro, or Jether, 
one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 23:38; 
iron. 11:40), B. C. about 1000. 

A hill near Jerusalem, apparently N. W. 

. 31:39). 

ARL AND (Gr. oregga, stem'-mah ). In 
hen sacrifices it was customary to adorn the 
ms with fillets and garlands, and also to put 
mds on the head of their idol before sacrifice. 
*e garlands were generally composed of such 
i or plants as were esteemed most agreeable 
ie god who was to be worshiped. It is recorded 
s 14:13) that the priest at Lystra came out to 
D Paul and Barnabas with “oxen and gar- 
s,” but whether to adorn the oxen or the 
ties is uncertain. 


3. Kos-meh'-o (Gr. Koofieo), to arrange , make 
ready), to decorate, as a house (Matt. 12:44; Luke 
11:25); to adorn, as the walls of a city, with pre¬ 
cious stones (Rev. 21:19). See Glossary. 

GARRISON (from Heb. ^5, to stand firm), 
a military or fortified post (1 Sam. 13:23 ; 14:1, 6, 
etc.; 2 Sam. 23:14). In Ezek. 26:11 an improper 
rendering is given of the Heb. mats-both' (ITOStU^ 
which always means a standing object or monu¬ 
mental column; here probably pillars dedicated 
to Baal, two of which are mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii, 44) as standing in the temple of Hercules at 
Tyre, one of gold, the other of emerald; not 
images of gods, but pillars, as symbols of Baal. 

GASH'MU (Heb. gash-moo '), probably 

a prolonged form (Neh. 6:6) of the name Geshem 
(q. v.). 

GA'TAM (Heb. driSi, gah-tawm', puny), the 
fourth named of the sons of Eliphaz, the son of 
Esau, and founder of an Edomitish tribe (Gen. 36: 
11,16; 1 Chron. 1:36), B. C. about 1740. 



ARLIC, GARLICK. See 

etable Kingdom. 

ARMENTS. When the 
>le proclaimed Jehu king they 
their garments and put them 
:r him on the stairs (2 Kings 
), probably thus making an 
■ovised throne for him. The 
ading of garments in the 
;ts before persons to whom it 
intended to show particular 
»r was a very ancient and 
ral custom. Thus the peo- 
spread their garments in the 
before Jesus (Matt. 21:8), 
e some strewed branches, 
simple and uniform shape of 
lents encouraged the practice 
athering a large number to- 
er (Job 27:16; Matt. 22:11, 

James 6:1, 2), and of keep- 
hem on hand to present to 
3 whom it was desired to honor 
. 35:2; 2 Kings 6:5; 2 Chron. 

1. See Dress. 

AR'MITE (Heb. WiS, 

yar-mee ', perhaps strong ), an 
iet of Keilah (q. v.) in the obscure genealogy 
iron. 4:19) of Mered (q. v.). 

ARNER. 1. O-tsawr' (Heb. deposi- 

, usually rendered a treasure , but really the 
i where goods are laid up (Joel 1:17), 

Meh'-zeu (Heb. ITU, to gather ), a place for 
ng away anything, especially a granary (Psa. 
13); Ap-oth-af-hay (Gr. cnrodytttf, Matt. 8:12; 
: 3:17); elsewhere “barn.” See Granary. 
ARNET. See Mineral Kingdom. 
ARNISn. 1. Tsaw-faw' (Heb. to 

ay, e. g., with stones, 2 Chron. 3:6). 

Shif-raw' (Heb, brightness), i. e., with 

h the heavens are clothed (Job 26:13). 


At the Gate of an Eastern City. 

GATE (generally the rendering of Heb. 
shah'-ar, opening, and Gr. ttivI?/, poo'day, from 
TTf to turn), like entrance to inclosed grounds, 
buildings, cities, etc. 

1. Various Names. In the Scriptures we , 

find mentioned: (1) Gates of cities, as tbe “fish,” 
“sheep gale,” etc,, of Jerusalem (Neh. 1:3; 8:3; 
Jer. 37:13); the gates of Sodom (Gen. 19:1), of 
G nm (J 11 iig. 3 (>:3). (2) Gates of palaces (Neh. 2:8). 
(3) Gates of (he temple (q. v.), (4) Gates of tombs 

(Matt. 27:60, A. V. “door”). (5) Gates of prisons 
(Acts 12:10). (6) Gates of camps (Bxod. 32:26, 

27; boo Hob. 13:12). 

2. Material, etc. We are not informed as 
to what materials the Israelites used for the in¬ 
closures and gates of their temporary camps. In 
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GATE 


GAULANITIS 


Egyptian monuments such inclouttrca are indicated 
by lines of upright shields, with gates apparently 
of wicker, defended by a. strong guard. Gates of 
brass (Psa. 107:16; Isa. 45:2, “bronze”) and of 
iron (Acts 12:10) were, probably, only sheeted 
with plates of these metals. Gates of stone and 
of pearls are mentioned in Isa. 64:12; Rev. 21:21, 
and arc supposed to refer to such doors, cut out 
of a single slab, as are occasionally found in an* 
cient countries. Gates of wood were probably 
used in Gaza (Judg. 16:3). The doors themselves 
of the larger gates mentioned in Scripture were 
twodeaved, plated with metal, closed with looks, 
and fastened with metal bars (Beat, 3:6 ; Psa. H>7: 
16; Isa. 45:1, 2). Gates not defended by iron 
were of course liable to be set on fire by an enemy 
(Judg. 9:52). The gateways of royal palaces and 


20:2) t In heathen cities the open spaces neat 
gates appear to have been sometimes uset 
places for sacrifice (Acts 14:13; comp. 2 K 
23:8). Being positions of great importance 
gates of cities were carefully guarded mid cl 
at nightfall (Dent. 3:5 ; Josh. 2:6, 7 ; Judg. 1 
44). 

4. Figurative. Gates are thus someti 
taken as representing the city itself (Gen. 22 
24:60; Deut. 12:12; Judg. 6:8; Ruth 4:10; 
87:2; 122;2). “ Tlie gates of righteousness 1 ’ { 
118:11)} arc thought to mean the temple g; 
The gales of death and hell occur (Job 38 
Phh. 9:13; Mic. 2:13) as symbols of power 
empire. In Malt. 16:18 by the “gates of h 
must be understood all aggressions by the iufc 
empire upon the Christian Church. 



r7:Wm~ 


Tell es SaOeh {Site of Gath). 


even of private houses were often richly orna¬ 
mented. Sentences from the law were inscribed 
on and above the gates (Dent. 6:9; Isa. 54:12 ; 
Rev. 21:21). In later Egyptian times the gates of 
the temples acem to have been intended as places 
of defense, if not the principal fortifications* The 
gateways of Assyrian cities were arched or square- 
headed, sometimes flanked by towers. The en¬ 
trance to their own royal mansions was a simple 
passage between two colossal human-headed bulls 
or lions. 

3. Purposes. The gate was urn piacy for 
great assemblies of the people (Prov. 1:21), as 
they passed into and out of the city. This natu¬ 
rally led to the custom of using gates ns places 
for: public deliberation; reading the kw and proc¬ 
lamations (2 Chcon. 32:6; Neh. 8:1, 3); holding 
court (Dent. 16:18; 17:8; Ruth 4:11; 2 Bam. 15:2, 
etc.); gathering news (Gen. 19:1), and gossip (Psa, 
69:12); attracting the attention of the sovereign 
or dignitary at his going out or coining in (Esth. 2: 
19, 21; 3:2). The priests and prophets seem to 
have delivered their discourses, admonitions, and 
prophecies at the gates (Isa. 29:21; Amos 5:10; 
Jer. 17:19,20; 26: i0). Criminals were punished 
outside the gates (I Kings 21:10, 13; Acts 7:68; 
Heb. 13:12). Pashur smote Jeremiah and put him 
in the stocks at the high gate of Benjamin (Jer. 


GATH (Heb. gath, a wine fat), a cit; 
the borders of the country of the Philist 
nearest to Jerusalem. Its inhabitants were Cf 
Giuites (Josh, 13:8). The ark brought troub 
it; Goliath was bom in it; David lied thi 
from Saul (1 Bam. 21:10 ; 27:2 S 4 ; Psa. G6). ( 
was taken by Samuel (1 Sam. 7:14), by P 
(1 Chron. 18:1), and by Uzziah (2 Glum 2 
The site cannot bo determined. Smith (. 
Geog. y p. 194), after a very careful putting of 
case, concludes that “ Gath, the city of giants, 
out with the giants, and wo have no certain kn 
edge of Iier site to-day owing to the city’s ( 
and absolute disappearance. . . . Both place 
iuimo were wholly destroyed about 750 B. 0., 
this renders valueless all statements as to the e 
site, based on evidence subsequent to that dat 

GATH'-HE'PHER (Heb. < 


hah-lUaf-ftr, mntprm of the ttdt), a tow 
Xebahm, in lower Galilee, five miles from Nftfciu 


It was Jonahs birthplace (2 Kings 14:25), w 
reputed tomb is shown at the village of Ki-Mes 
at the top of the hill, as Neby- YUncts* In J 
19:13 the town is called Gittah-hepher. 

GATH'-RIM'MON (Heb. I^T™, gaih- 
mane', winepress of Rimmon or pomegranate). 

1. A Lovitioal oily in the tribe of Dan. It 
situated near Joppa, in the plain of Philistia (J 
19:45; 21:21 ; 1 Cbron. 6:69). TheGath-rim 
(Josh. 21:25) is evidently a copyist’s error, c 
sinned by the wandering of the eye to the pro* 
verse. 

2. Also a city of the same name in the 
tribe of Manasseh, called in 1 Chron. 6:70 Bill 

GAULANI'TIS, tt province ruled by II 
Antipaa, cast of the Lake of Galilee. The i 
is derived from 11 Golan,” one of the eitic 
refuge in the territory of Manasseh (Josh. ^ 
21:27; Dent. 4:43). Bee Golan* 
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GAY 


GEDERATHITE 


rAY (Gr. Xagirpoq, bright), a term equivalent to 
fniftcenty sumptuous , as applied to clothing 
nes 2:3 ; “ goodly” in v. 2). 
rA'ZA (Heb. az-zaw', stronghold), like 

nascus, one of the most aneient cities of the 
Id, being a border Canaanite city before Abra- 
1. Its Hebrew name is Azzah (Deut. 2:23; 
ings 4:24; Jer. 25:20). It was the capital of 
Philistines. Its earliest inhabitants were the 
ms, who were conquered by a Philistine tribe 
ed the Caphtorims (Josh. 13:2, 3). It was the 
le of Samson’s prowess and humiliation (Judg. 
-3); also of Philip’s Christian service (Acts 8: 

Its modern name is Ghuzzeh, and it contains 
thousand inhabitants. 

lA'ZATHITES (Heb. ‘WWl, haw-az-zaw- 
'), a designation (Josh. 13:3) of the inhabitants 
he city of Gaza; rendered Gazites (Judg. 16:2). 
iAZELLE. See Animal Kingdom. 
iA'ZER (2 Sam. 5:25; 1 Cliron. 14:16). See 

ER. 

iA'ZEZ (ITeb. TT-Jj gaw-zaze ', shearer). 

. A “son” of Caleb (son of Hezron, son of 
all) by bis concubine Ephah (1 Chron. 2:46). 

, A gramlHon of the same Caleb, through his 
Hav&n (1 Chron. 2:4 ft), 

A'ZITES (Heb. haw-az-zaw-theem'), 

designation (Judg. 16:2) of the inhabitants of 
a; rendered “Gazathites” (Josh. 13:3). 
AZ'ZAM (Heb. SM, gaz-zmemfy devouring), 
progenitor of one of the families of Nethinim 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel 
a 2:48; Neh. 7:51), B. C. before 536. 

E'BA (Heb. 505, gheld-bah, hill), a Levitical 
of Benjamin (Josh. 21:17; comp. 1 Kings 15: 
1 Sam. 13:3, 16, etc.), situated north of Jeru- 
n. The Philistines were smitten from Geba 
\ Gaza by David (2 Sam. 5:25), and Gaza was 
.ilt by Asa (1 Kings 15:22; 2 Chron. 16:6). 
om Geba to Beer-sheba” expressed the whole 
nt of the kingdom of Judah (2 Kings 23:8). 
identified with Jeba, near Michmaah. 

F/BAL (Heb. gheb-awl', a line , Psa. 

)• ; ; 

A mountain tract in the land of Edom, ex- 
ing south from the Dead Sea toward the Elan- 
gulf of the Red Sea. 

A city spoken of (Ezek. 27:9) in which the 
►ites lived, who were employed when Solo¬ 
’s temple was building by the king of Tyre, 
therefore probably north of Palestine. There 
iuch stone in the locality. The word "OS* 
■Ice', indicates that the GiWhites were “stonc- 
rers,” as they seem to have been. 

E'BER (Heb. ghehf -her, warrior), the son 

hi, and one of Solomon’s purveyors, having 
diction over Gilead (1 Kings 4:19). His son 
Mibly) had charge of Ramolli gilcad (v. 13), 

. after 1000* 

E'BIM (Heb. t3^? t gay deem ' springs, eis- 
; in Isa. S3:4, “ locusts; ” in Jer, 14:3, u pits ”), 
y of Benjamin, between Anathoth and Nob, 
doned only in Isa, 10:31, 


GEDALI'AH (Heb. \',ghed-al-yav/,made 
great by Jehovah). 

1. The Son of Jeduthun and his second as¬ 
sistant in the Levitical choir selected by David 
for the temple service (1 Chron. 25:3, 9), B. C. be¬ 
fore 960. 

2. A Descendant of Jeshua, and one of the 

priests who divorced their Gentile wives after the 
Babylonish captivity (Ezra 10:18), B. C. 456. 

3. The Son of Pashur, and one of the Jew¬ 
ish princes who, hearing a prophecy of Jeremiah, 
conspired to accuse and imprison the prophet (Jer. 
38:1, sq.), B. C. 589. 

4. The Son of Ahikam (Jeremiah’s protector, 
Jer. 26:24), and grandson of Shaphan. After the 
destruction of the temple (B. C. 588) Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar departed from Judea, leaving Gedaliah as 
governor. He was stationed, with a Chaldean 
guard, at Mizpah. Gedaliah had inherited his 
father’s respect for Jeremiah (Jer. 40:5, sq.), and 
was, moreover, enjoined by Nebuzar-adan to look 
after his safety and welfare (39:11-14). Hav¬ 
ing established his government at Mizpah, the in¬ 
habitants, who had fled at the advance of the 
Chaldean armies, or when the troops of Zedekiah 
were dispersed in the plains of Jericho, quitting 
their retreats, began to gather around him. Ged¬ 
aliah advised submission and quietness, promising 
them, on this condition, the undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of their possessions. The labors of the field 
were resumed, and they “ gathered wine and 
summer fruits very much” (40:12). Jeremiah 
joined Gedaliah; and Mizpah became the resort of 
Jews from various quarters (40:6, 11), many 
of whom, as might be expected at the end of a 
long war, were in a demoralized state, unre¬ 
strained by religion, patriotism, or prudence. The 
wise, gentle, and prosperous reign of Gedaliah did 
not secure him from the foreign jealousy of Baalis, 
king of Ammon, and the domestic ambition of 
Ishmael, a member of the royal family of Judah 
(Josephus, Ant., x, 9, 3). The latter came to 
Mizpah with a secret purpose of destroying Ged¬ 
aliah. Gedaliah, generously refusing to believe a 
friendly warning which he received of the intended 
treachery, was murdered, with his Jewish and 
Chaldean followers, two months after his appoint' 
ment. After his death the Jews, anticipating the 
resentment of the king of Babylon, gave way to 
despair. Many, forcing Jeremiah to accompany 
them, fled to Egvpt, under Johanan (2 Kings 
25:22-26; Jer. 40:13; 41:18). 

GED'EON (Gr. Tede6v, ghed-eh-own* , the Gre- 
cized form of Gideon). The judge Gideon (q. v.), 
thus Anglicized in Heb. 11:32. 

GE'DER (Heb. ‘TH, gheld-der, walled), a city 
of the Oaunimttea taken by Joshua (Josh. 12:13); 
identical probably with Gedor (q. v.). 

GEDE'RAH (Heb. 'l? m p:',ghed-ay-raw / , sheep- 
cote), a city of Judah with a Phoenician title. It 
is the feminine form of Geder (Josh. 12:13), and 
its plural is Gederoth (15:41). 

GED'ERATHITE (Heb. hag-ghed- 

ay-raw-thee '), an epithet of Josabad, one of David’s 
famous warriors at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:4), so called 
from being a native of Gedor or Gederah. 






GEDERITE 


GENEALOGY 


GED'ERITE (Heb. hag-ghed-ay-ree'), 

an epithet of Baal-liniian, David’s overseer of olive 
and sycamore groves in the low plains of Judah 
(1 Chron. 27:28), probably so called from being a 
native of Geder or Gederah. 

GED'EROTH (Heb. nVYlJt, ghed-ay-roih',for¬ 
tresses)^ a town in the “valley” of Judah (Josh, 
15:41), and captured by the Philistines from Ahaz 
(2 Chron. 28:18). 

GEDEROTHA'IM (Heb. tPrri-HS, ghed-ay- 
ro-thah'-yim , double wall), named (Josh. 15:86) 
among the valley towns of Judah. 

GE'DOR (Heb. ghed-ore ', a wall ). 

1. A chief of the Benjamites resident at Jeru¬ 
salem (1 Chron. 8:31 ; 9:37), B. C. before 536. 

2. An ancient city in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. 15:58), some of whose inhabitants joined 
David at Z iking (1 Chron. 12:7). It was probably 
to this town that Jose bad the GedenUhite be¬ 
longed (1 Chron. 12:4), Some identify it with 
Geder. The village is now called Jedhr. 

3. It is said in 1 Chron. 4:89, “they went to the 
entrance of Gedor, even unto the east side of the 
valley,’’etc. Keil says (Com., in loco), “ '"H-* ^1^2, 
meh-ba' ghcd-orV % docs not mean the entrance of 
Gedor, but is a designation of the west.” It is 
impossible to determine exactly the locution of 
this Gedor, but it is not to bo identified with No. 2. 

GEHA'ZI (Heb. gay-khah-zee ', valley o f 

vhton), the servant of Elishn. The first mention 
of him is Ids reminding his master of the best 
mode of rewarding the kindness of the Shunnm- 
mitess (2 Kings 4:12 sq,). He was present when she 
told the prophet of her son’s death, ami was sent 
by Elisha to lay Ids stuff upon the face of the 
child, which he did without effect (4:25-36). 
The most remarkable incident in his career is that 
which caused his ruin. When Elisha declined the 
rich gifts of Naum an, Gchasd coveted at least a 
portion of them. He therefore run lifter the re- 
tiring chariots, and requested, in his master's 
name, a portion of the gifts, on the pretense that 
visitors had arrived for whom he was unable to 
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garments; and the grateful Syrian made him take 
two talents instead of one. Having hid the spoil, 
he appeared before Elisha, who asked him where 
he had been, and on his answering, 11 Thy servant 
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crime, and told him that the leprosy of Naaman 
should cleave to him and to his seed forever. 
“And he went out from his presence, a leper as 
white fis snow” (2 Kings 5; 20-27h We after¬ 
ward find Gelmsd recounting to King Jorum the 
great deeds of Elisha, and, in the providence of 
God, it happened that while lie was speaking of 
the restoration of the child of the Slumainmite 
woman she, with her son, appeared before the 
king to claim her house and lauds, of which she 
had been despoiled during the recent famine. 
Struck by the coincidence, the king immediately 
granted her request (2 Kings 8:1-6). 

Note .—Qehazt mode a leper. The punishment in- 
[Heted on Gelnnd, though severe, cannot Justly lie reck¬ 
oned too hard for The occasion. 4i There was a great 
complication el wickedness in ills conduct. lie first 


arrogated to himself a superior discernment to tin 
the Lord’s prophet; then he falsely employed the n: 
of that prophet for the purpose which the prophet 1 
self had expressly and most emphatically repudiai 
further* iut an excuse for aiming at such a purpose 
in veil led a plea of charity, which had no existence 
in his own imagination ; and, finally, on being ir 
rogated by Elisha after his return, he endeavored to 
guise his procedure by a lie. Sued accumulated £ 
obviously deserved some palpable token of the di 
displeasure ” (M’C. and S., Gycj. See Elisha. 

GEHEN'NA (Gr. Teevva, gheh'-en-nah , 
the Heb. 133*7, hin-nome the Valley of ffinne 
a deep, narrow glen to the south of Jerusal 
where the Jews offered their children to Mol 
(2 Kings 23:10; Jer. 7:31; 19:2-6). In L 
times it served as a receptacle of all sorts of pu 
fying matter, and all that defiled the holy < 
and so became the representative or image of 
place of everlasting punishment, especially on 
count of its ever-burning fires; and to this 
the words of Christ refer when he says “the 
is not quenched.” “The passages of the I 
Testament show plainly that the word ‘geher 
was a popular expression for ‘ hell ’ of which J< 
and his apostles made use, but it would be e 
neous to infer that Jesus and his apostles me 
accommodated themselves to the popular exp 
sion, without believing in the actual state of 
lost ” (Schnff-Herzog). 

GELILOTH (Heb. nib-bi, ghel-ee-lowth', 
de$), a place on the boundary of Judah and I 
jamm (Josh. 18:17), and probably another fori 
GilgaL (Josh. 15:7). 

GEMAI/LI (Heb. gIvem*Mtc\ ct 

driver ), the father of Ammiel, which latter 
the Danite representative among those who 
plored the land of Canaan (Num. 13:12), E 
1209. 

GEMARFAH (Heb. tT'IttS, ghem-ar-y 
Jehovah has perfected). 

1. The son of Htlkiah, who, with Elasah, so 
Shapliun, were sent, to Babylon as ambassador 
King Zedekiah. They also look charge of a It 
[Yum Jeremiah to the Jewish captives ai Bub) 
advising them to settle peaceably in the lan< 
Captivity ( promising deliverance after sev. 
years, a ml warning them n gainst false prop 
(Jer. 29:3, sq.), B. 0. about 597. 

2 . The son of Shaphan, one of the noble 
Judah, and a scribe of the temple in the tim 
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Jeremiah to the people at the official chain be 
Gomariah (or from a window in it), winch wu 
Inched to the now gate of the temple buil 
King Jot ham (Jer. 36:10; oornp. 2 Kings 15 
Gemnrioh’s son, Michniah, having reported ill 
his father, Baruch was invited to repeat the r 
mg, at the scribe's chamber in the palace, be 
GemaHnh and others, who gave an account oi 
matter to the king (Jer. 36:11-20). He, with 
others, heard the divine message with fear, tin 
Gemarmh and tw*o others besought the king 
to destroy the roll (36:21—25), B. C. about 601 

GENDER. See Glossary. 

GENEALOGY (Gr. Teveahoyia, ghen-eh-a 
ee'-ah; Heb. for?!! “Bp or rhibin -Bp, ‘ 
, book of the generations ”), race accounts or : 








GENEALOGY 


GENNESAHET 


registers tracing the descent and ancestral re- 
ionsbips of tribes and families. The older his- 
ies being usually drawn up on a genealogical 
us, “genealogy” is often extended to the whole 
tory, as “the book of the generation of Jesus 
rist ” includes the whole history contained in 
t gospel (comp. Gen. 2:4, etc.). This genea- 
ical form of history was not peculiar to the 
brew or the Shemitic races, for the earliest 
iek histories were also genealogies. 

L. The Purpose of God in respect to the 
her interests of mankind took from the first a 
;cific family direction, and it was of importance 
t at least the more prominent links in the suc- 
sive generations of those more nearly connected 
h the development of that purpose should be 
served to future times. It is the genealogy of 
nkind in its bearing on this higher interest— 
ching through the line of Seth to Noah, then 
m Noah through the line of Shem to Abraham, 
n again through the lines of Isaac, Jacob, Ju- 
i, and David to Christ—over which the provi¬ 
de of God has most carefully watched, and 
ich it has most fully exhibited in the historical 
ords of Scripture. “ The promise of the land 
Canaan to the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and 
:ob successively, and the separation of the 
relites from the Gentile world; the expectation 
Messiah as to spring from the tribe of Judah; 

exclusively hereditary priesthood of Aaron 
h its dignity and emoluments; the long succes- 
1 of kings in the line of David; and the whole 
ision and occupation of the land upon genea- 
ical principles by the tribes, families, and houses 
fathers, gave a deeper importance to the science 
genealogy among the Jews than perhaps any 
er nation.” 

Different Genealogies. “In Gen.35:22- 
we have a formal account of the sons of Jacob, 
patriarchs of the nation, repeated in Exod. 1: 
>. In Gen. 46 we have an exact genealogical 
sus of the house of Israel at the time of Jacob’s 
rig down to Egypt. When the Israelites were 
.he wilderness of Sinai their number was taken 
divine command 4 after their families, by the 
ise of their fathers.’ According to these gen- 
igical divisions they pitched their tents, and 
rched, and offered their gifts and offerings, 
se the spies, and the whole land of Canaan was 
celed out among them.” 

)avid, in establishing the temple services, divided 
priests and Levites into courses and companies, 
h under the family chief. When Hezekiah re- 
ned the temple and restored the temple services 
■eckoned the wliolo nation by genealogies. Zerub- 
iel’s first care seems to have been to take a cen- 
of those who had returned from Babylon and 
settle them according to their genealogies (see 
fiiron, 9:2, sq.). In like manner Nehemiah 
hevcA “ together the nobles, and the rulers* and 
people, that they might he reckoned by gen- 
>gy ” {Nek 7:5; 12:26). That this system was 
timied in after times, at least as far m the 
:sts and Levites were concerned, we learn from 
l. 12:22; and we have incidental evidence of 
continued ern e of the Jews still later to pre* 
jg their genealogies from the apocryphal books 
Maec. 2:1-5; 8:17; 14:29). Another proof is 
(27) 


the existence of our Lord’s genealogy in two 
forms, as given by Matthew and Luke. The men¬ 
tion of Zacharias as “ of the course of Abia,” of 
Elizabeth as “of the daughters of Aaron,” and of 
Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, as “of the tribe 
of Aser,” are further indications of the same 
thing (Luke 1:5 ; 2:36). Erom all this it is abun¬ 
dantly manifest that the Jewish genealogical rec¬ 
ords continued to be kept till near the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But there can be little doubt that 
the registers of the Jewish tribes and families 
perished at the destruction of Jerusalem, and not 
before. 

“The Jewish genealogies have two forms, one 
giving the generations in a descending, the other 
in an ascending scale. Examples of the descend¬ 
ing form may be seen in Ruth 4:18-22, or 1 Chron. 
3 ; of the ascending 1 Chron. 6:33-43, A. V.; Ezra 
7:1-5. Females are named in genealogies when 
there is anything remarkable about them, or when 
any right or property is transmitted through them 
(see Gen. 11:29; 22:23; 25:1-4; 35:22-26 ; Exod. 
6:23; Num. 26:33; 1 Chron. 2:4, 19, 35, 50, etc.)” 
(Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). 

GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. See 

Chronology, New Testament ; Jesus. 

GENERALLY. See Glossary. 
GENERATION (Heb. STlbin, to-led-am’; Gr. 

yhEGiQ, gkm'-esds, birth , nativity; Gr. ykvvrgia , 
glien'-nay-mdk^ offspring ; Heb. "Ill, dore ; Gr. 
yevea, ghen-eh-ah', period). As will be seen from 
the above the word generation is used in at least 
three shades of meaning in the Scriptures, which 
are closely related and growing out of each other. 
(1) The radical meaning is that of the production 
of offspring, in which sense it is applied to the 
offspring of an individual, or successions of off¬ 
spring noted in a genealogical table, and called a 
“book for generations” (Gen. 6:1; 37:2; Matt. 1: 
17, etc.), i. e., lists of successive lines of descent 
from father to son. (2) A period of time. Dif¬ 
fering as the intervals do in this respect, genera¬ 
tion could never be intended to mark a very 
definite period, and must be understood with con¬ 
siderable latitude. The term is used in the sense 
of time or successive divisions of time. For gen¬ 
eration in the sense of a definite period of time, 
see Gen. 15:16; Deut. 23:2, 3, 8, etc. As an in¬ 
definite period of time: for time past, see Deut. 
32:7; Isa. 68:12; for time future , see Psa. 45:17 ; 
72:5, etc. (3) The word is also taken to denote 
the persons actually constituting a specific gen¬ 
eration, as exponents of its state or character, as: 
“this generation” (Matt. 11:16), “an evil and 
adulterous generation” (Matt. 12:39), “faithless 
and perverse generation” (Matt. 17:17), “crooked 
and perverse generation” (Phil. 2:15). Delitzsch 
(Com., on Isa. 53:8) thus defines generation: “We 
must adhere to the ordinary usage, according to 
which dore signifies an age, or the men living in a 
particular age; also, in an ethical sense, the en¬ 
tire body of those who are connected together by 
similarity of disposition ” (Psa. 14:5). 

GENESIS. See Bible, Books op. 

GENNES'ARET (Gr. Vtvvrjaapkr, ghen-nay - 
sar-et ', garden of riches). The earliest use of the 
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GENTILE 


GERAH 


name is in 1 Macc. 11:67, Gen-nay-sar* (Gr. Tev- 
vfjUiip), The Tar gums identify the name with 
Ohitmereth (Deut. 3:17; Josh. 19:35), which is ap¬ 
plied both to the lake and the town. 

1. The Town. This stood on the west shore 
of the lake, called in Old Testament Chinnereth 
(q. v.). 

2. The District. A small region of Galilee, 
on the west shore of the lake, visited by Jesus on 
his way south to Capernaum (Matt. 14:34). 

3. Lake (Luke 5:1). The name given to the 
Sea of Galilee (q. v.). 

GENTILE. 1. Old Testament. The Heb. 
go-yeem* (E’jiS) signified the nations, the surround¬ 
ing nations, foreigners as opposed to Israel (Neh. 
5:8). 

2. New Testament. 1. The Greek edvog 

in mngnlar moans a people or nation 
Matt. 24:7; Acts 2:5, etc,}, and even the Jewish 
people (Luke 7:5; 23:2, etc.). It h only in the 
plural that it is used for heathen (gentiles). 
2. "E Xkr\v ( liel'-lane , literally Greek, John 7:35; 
Rom. 3:9). The A. V. is not consistent in its 
treatment of this word, sometimes rendering it by 
“Greek” (Acts 14:1; 17:4; Rom. 1:16; 10:12), 
sometimes by “ Gentile ” (Rom. 2:9, 10; 3:9; 1 Cor. 
10:32). The latter use of the word seems to have 
arisen from the almost universal adoption of the 
Greek language. 

3. Relation to Israel. 11 What rendered the 
Jews a distinct and honored class was simply 
their election of God to the place of his peculiar 
people, by which they became tlie recognized de¬ 
positories of his truth and the consecrated channels 
of his working among men.” The distinction be¬ 
tween Israel and other nations, as was shown in 
the covenant with Abraham, was to be only for a 
time; and believing Gentiles in no age were ex¬ 
cluded from sharing in the benefits conferred 
upon the Jews, when they showed themselves 
willing to__enter into the bond of the covenant. 

Hedged in by a multitude of special institutions 
and taught to consider a non observance of these 
customs as uiideiiuncse, and blinded by m intense 
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the heathen as only existing for the purpose of 
punishing the apostasy of Judea (Deut. 28:49; 
1 Kings 8:33, etc.), or of undergoing vengeance 
for their enmity toward her (Isa. 63:6). 

u _ii __j.:_ 
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as regards limiters of religion the Jews luul erected 
between themselves and the Gentiles, it would not 
readily occur to one that these latter were also per¬ 
mitted to take part in the worship at Jerusalem. 
It may be accounted for, however, by reflecting 
how formal and superficial the connection often 
is between faith and worship. To present a 
sacrifice in some famous sanctuary was often no 
more than an expression, on the part of the offerer, 
of a cosmopolitan piety, and not intended to be an 
expression of the man’s creed. This might take 
place at Jerusalem, for there was no reason why 
the Jewish people and their priests should dis¬ 
countenance an act intended to do honor to 
their God, even though it were purely an act of 
politeness. Accord! ugly we find the Old Testa¬ 
ment itself proceeding on the assumption that a 


sacrifice might be legitimately offered even l 
Gentile” (Lev. 22:25) (Schurer, Jewish Pec 
Div. II, vol. i, 299, sq.; also ii, p. 311). 

The form which the adhesion of Gentiles to 
daism assumed, and the extent to which they 
served the ceremonial laws of the Jews, was c 
very varied character. Tertullian speaks of G 
tiles who, while observing several Jewish o 
nances, continued notwithstanding to worship tl 
own deities. On the other hand, those who e 
mitted to circumcision thereby bound themsel 
to observe the whole law to its fullest ext' 
Between these two extremes there would b 
manifold series of gradations. The u God-fearn 
Gentiles mentioned (Acts 10:2, 22; 13:16, 26, 
16:14; 17:17 ; 18:7) were, probably, those i 
adopted the Jewish mode of worship, attended 
synagogues, but restricted themselves to cer 
leading points of the ceremonial law, and so v 
regarded as outside the fellowship of Jewish c 
munities (Schurer, ii, 311, sq.). 

GENTILES, COURT OF THE. See T 

PLE. 

GENTLENESS (Heb. an^aw-vaw*, \ 
(tesco>mon y Psa. 18:35 ; Gr. knieiKeta y ep-ee-i*-hi 
clemency y 2 Cor. 10:1). “All God’s going b 
from the strictness of his rights as against n 
all his allowing of their imperfect righteousi 
and giving a value to that which, rigidly t 
mated, would have none; all his refusal to e^ 
extreme penalties; all his remembering whei 
we are made and measuring his dealings witl 
thereby ” (Trench, Syn* of N. T.\ God dema 
the same of us toward our fellows (Matt. 18: 
The helping grace of God, that practical hear! 
ing on the part of God, when called upon 
help, which was manifested in the bettered co 
tion of the Psalmist (2 Sum. 22:36; Psa. 18: 
Four Greek words are rendered “ gentle ” or “ j 
tleness,” all of them with the underlying meai 
of affable, kindly. 

GENU'BATH (Heb. riMS, ghen-oo-bath 
haps thtft\ the son of HadrnJ, of tlie Edomi 
royal family, by the sister of Tabpcnes, the qi; 
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(1 Kings 11:20). He was born in the pallia 
Pharaoh and weaned by the queen her seif, 
was on the same footing as the sons of the k 

GE'RA (Heb. fin?., gay-raw *, grain\ the ni 
of at last three Benjamites. 

1. The son of Bela and grandson of Benja 
(t Gliren. 8:3); probably the same with the 
mentioned (with some confusion) in verses I 
unless one of these be identical with No. 2. 
Gen. 46:21 he is given as the son of Benjai 
and there appears among the descendants of 
cob at the time of his removal to Egypt, B 
about 1706. In 1 Chron. 7:7, Uzzi occupies 
same position as Gera elsewhere in the geneah 

2. The father (or ancestor) of Ehud the ju 
(Judg. 3:15), B. C. before 1170. 

3. The father of Shimei, which latter cui 
David when he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. 1' 
19:16, 18; 1 Kings 2:8), B. C. before 966. 

GERAH, the smallest weight and coin am 
the Hebrews. See Metrology, III, IV. 







GERAR 


G-ERSHON 


GrE'RAR (Heb. gher-awra region ,, « 

'ging place). A rich country in the south of 
iestine; the place of the first Philistine. Abim- 
ch was its ruler. Abraham and Isaac both 
re here and sinned (Gen. 20:1; 26:1; 26:17). 
nry A. Harper says: “ This place has been 
ntified Avith ‘Umm el Jerrar.’ The valley is 
>ut two hundred yards wide. . . . I may here 
lark that Gerar Avas Avell known to the Egyp- 
is. Its name appears in the list of Thoth- 
s III as ‘Kerara.’ I do not think there are 
r grounds for identifying Gerar Avith Gaza, as 
lone by some writers.” 


was the scene of the parable of the trees and 
brambles (Judg. 9:7, sq.). Tradition attempts to lo¬ 
cate here Abraham’s altar built for the sacrifice 
of Isaac, also his interview Avith Melchizedek. 
After the captivity Mnunsseh, by permission of 
Alexander the Great, built n temple on Gemim, 
and the Samaritans joined together the worship of 
idols ami the true God (2 Kings 17:33). This 
temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus. To this 
day the sect offers annual paschal sacrifice on the 
top of the mount according to the prescriptions of 
Exod. 12. Moses commanded (Deut. 11:29; 27: 
12) that from Mount Gerizim the blessings of 



Mount Gerizim. 


tERASE'NE, an inhabitant of Gerasa (q. v.). 
oral manuscripts read instead of 

y£0%vwv t in Mutt. 8:28. 

tEE/GESA or GER'ASA (Gr. Titova, ghtr*- 
? .A), identical with Jerash, a city of magnificent 
is. Theaters, triumphal arches, temples, and 
mnades of Corinthian pillars indicate what the 
must once have been. The city is mentioned 
lier in the Old or NeAv Testaments. Its founder 
its ancient name are both unknown up to this 
3. Thomson says: “ Whatever uncertainty 
*e may be regarding the biblical history of Jer- 
, all agree that it is identical with Gerasa in 
?ad, a city of the Decapolis, and upon the 
tern confines of Perea. The Romans included 
asa among the cities of Decapolis, and it seems 
lave been burned by the JeAVs in retaliation 
the massacre of over twenty thousand of their 
ibor at Gfi&itrtin. Before the siege of Jem- 
m Vespasian scut his general, Lucius Annins, 
ieinsa, who took the city and slow a thousand 
ts young men, and carried away their families 
five.” 

r ERGESENE' (Gr. Tepyeoyvdg, gher-gkts-ay- 
). Lhe reading in the A. Y. in the account of the 
ulsion of the swine by our Lord (Matt. 8:28), 
ead of Gaderene (Mark 5:1; Luke 8:26). 
'ER'IZIM (Heb. gher-ee-zeem'), the 

mtain of the Gemzites, situated opposite 
int Ebal, over the valley of Shechem, which 
about three miles in length and not wider 
i will alloAV the hearing of a voice across. It 


the law should be proclaimed, while its curses 
should proceed from Mount Ebal (comp. Josh. 8: 
S3). 

GER'SHOM (Heb. gay-resh-ome ' ex¬ 

pulsion). 

1. The elder of the two sons of Moses, born to 
him in the land of Midian by Zipporah (Exod. 2: 
22; 18:3), B. C. before 1210. He, with his brother 
Eliezer, held no other rank than that of simple 
Levites, while the sons of their uncle Aaron en¬ 
joyed all the privileges of the priesthood (1 Chron. 
23:15, 16 ; 26:24), a proof of the rare disinterest¬ 
edness of Moses. Shebuel, one of his descendants, 
was appointed ruler of the treasury under David 
(1 Chron. 26:24-28). 

2. The oldest son of Levi (1 Chron. 6:16,17, 20, 
43, 62, 71; 15:7), elsewhere Avritten Gershon 
(q. v.). 

3. The son of one Manasseh (according to the 
text), and father of Jonathan, Avhich last acted as 
priest to the Danites who captured Laish (Judg. 18: 
30); but, according to a more correct reading, he is 
not different from the son of Moses. The Talmud 
explains the substitution of “ Manasseh ” for 
“Moses” in the text by asserting that Jonathan 
did the works of Manasseh, and was therefore 
reckoned in his family. 

4. A descendant of Phinehas, who went up with 
Ezra from Babylon (Ezra 8:2), B. 0. 457. 

GER'SHOir (Hob. gay-resh-one', ex- 

puhivn} } the eldest of the three sons of Levi, ap¬ 
parently born before the migration of Jacob’s 
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GERSHONITES 


GEZRITES 


family into Egypt (Gen. 46:11; Exod. 6:16), B. C. 
before 1706. But, though the eldest born, the 
families of Gershon were outstripped in fame by 
their younger brethren of Kolnith, from whom 
sprang Moses nnd the priestly line of Aaron 
(1 Chron, 6:2-15). At the census in the wilder* 
ness the (lendionites numbered seven thousand 
five hundred males (Num. 3:22), the number of 
efficient men being two thousand six hundred and 
thirty (4:40). The sons of Gershon had charge 
of the fabrics of the tabernacle—the coverings, 
curtains, hangings, and cords (3:25, 2G; <1:25, 
26). In the encampment their station was behind 
the tabernacle, on the west Side (3:23), When 
on the march, they went with the Merarites, in the 
rear of the first body of three tribes—Judah, Is- 
sachar, Zcbuhm—with Reuben behind them. In 
the apportionment of the Levi tie al cities thirteen 
fell to the lot of the Gera hold tea—two in Manas- 
sch beyond Jordan, four in Tssachar, four In Asher, 
and three in Nnphtuli. In the time of David the 
family was represented by Asaph “the seer 1 ’ 
(1 Chron, 6:311-43). It is not easy to sec what 
special duties felt to the lot of the Gera)ionites in 
the service of the tabernacle after Its erection at 
Jcmsalern, or In the tom pIe. They were appidmod 
to “ prophesy lfc —*L e,, probably, to utter or sing 
inspired words, perhaps after the special prompt¬ 
ing of David himself (25:2), Others of the Ger- 
shonUcs, sons of Lund an, had charge of the 
u treasures of the house of God, mid over the 
treasures of the holy things” (26:20-22), among 
which precious stones are specially named (29:8). 
In Chronicles the name is, with two exceptions 
(6:1; 23:6), given in the slightly different form of 
“ Gershom.” 

GER'SHONITES, the descendants of Ger¬ 
shon, one of the sons of Levi (Num. 3:21; 4:24, 
27; Josh. 21:33, etc.). As to the office and duties 
of the Gmhoniies, see Levi tee. 

GE'SHAM, or rather GE'SHAN (Heb. 

the third son of J&hdof, among 
the descendants of Caleb (1 Citron. 2:47), B, C. 
after 1210. 

GE'SHEM (He.h. gheh'-skem . shower), an 

Arabian (Neh. 2:19 ; 6:1), and one of the enemies 
of the Jews on the return from the exile, espe¬ 
cially in the plots against the life of Nehemlah 
(6:2) B. C. 445. Geshem, we may conclude, 

Arabian Desert, and probably the chief of n tribe 
which, like most of the tribes on the eastern fron¬ 
tier of Palestine, was, in the Lime of the captivity 
ami the subsequent, period, allied with the Per¬ 
sians, or with any peoples threatening the Jewish 
nation ; for the wandering inhabitants of the fron¬ 
tier, doubtless, availed themselves largely, in their 
predatory excursions, of the distracted state of 
Palestine, and dreaded the reestablishment of the 
kingdom. The Arabians, Ammonites, and Ash- 
doditea are recorded as having M conspired to figlit 
against Jerusalem and to hinder” its repairing. 

GE'SHUR (Heb. ‘l’lti*, ghesh-oor ', bridge ), a 
principality in Syria on the east of Jordan, adjoin¬ 
ing the north border of the Hebrew territory, and 
lying between Mount Herman, Maaclmh, and 


Bashan (Deut. 3:13, 14; Josh. 12:5). It 
ruled over by Talmai, whose daughter David 
ried (2 Sain. 3:3). It was the possession of j 
ass eh, although its original inhabitants were 
expelled (Josh. 13:13). Thither Absalom 
after killing Amnon (2 Sam. 13:37, 38), from w 
Joab returned him to Jerusalem (14:23). 
stated (1 Chron. 2:23) that “Jair took Ges 
and Aram. . . . even threescore cities.” V 
these places were taken, they were held on 
subject territories. 

GESH'URI (Heb. llti?, ghe-shoo-ree% I 
3:14; Josh. 13:2), or GESH'URITES ( 
ghe-shoo-reem*, Josh. 12:5; 13:11, 
1 Sam. 27:8), the inhabitants of Geshur (q 
bordering on Aram, to the east of Jordan. 

GE'THER (Heb. glieh’-tlier , derivi 

uncertain), the name of the third son of I 
(Gen. 10:23). He is mentioned in 1 Chron. 
as one of the sons of Shem, probably mea 
“grandson of.” It is uncertain where his 
terity settled. 

GETHSEM'ANE (Gr. Tedcj/gavy, gheth 
man-ay *, oil press), the olive yard at the foot o 
Mount of Olives, to which Jesus was accustt 
to retire (Luke 22:39) with his disciples, 
which was the scene of his agony (Mark L 
Luke 22:44; John 18:1). There are two t 
tional places called Gethsemane. One is ir 
possession of the Latin Church. It consists 
triangular spot, some seventy paces in circui 
ence. It is inclosed by a fence and contains 
very large and old olive trees, besides a fl 
garden. The Greeks have set up another t 
tional Gethsemane, located farther up M 
Olivet. Dr. Thomson {Land and Book, ii, p. 
iq.) mys that he is inclined to think botl 
wrong, and lie would place the garden in a 
secluded spot several hundred yards uorthea 
the other traditional sites. 

GEU'EL (Heb. Vtm|, gheh-oo-ale* } majes 
God), the son of Machi, of the tribe of Gad 
one of the men sent by Moses to search the 
ot (Janaan (Num. 13:15), &. C. 1209. 

GE'ZEB (Heb. “Its, gheli'-zev, a precipice) 
was a Canaanitish city on the southwest bore 
Ephraim, near lower Beth-Horon (Josh. 16:3] 
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inal inhabitants were not dispossessed, so 
even in Solomon’s time the Canaanites were 
dwelling there and paying tribute to Israel (1 I 
9:1 6). It must at this time have been indepei 
of Israelitish rule, for Pharaoh captured it 
gave it to his daughter, Solomoids wife, for a 
ent (1 Kings 9:15-17). It is identified witl 
el Jezav. 

GEZ'RITES, the name given in the A. 

1 Sam. 27:8 to a tribe associated with the Am 
ites and GesbuHtes, “of old the inhabitants c. 
land, as thou goest to Shur, even unto the lit 
Egypt.” The three were attacked, plunderer 
exterminated by David during his stay in the 
of Lite Philistines. This is all that is knoi 
the tribe, and even the name is in doubt. 






GHOST 


GIANT 


ites (Heb. “ |I 7 I TI<? 1 hagh-ghiz-ree', strictly “ the Giz- 
ite”) is the rendering of the geri of 1 Sam. 27:8, 
vhere the kethibh has which may be Gir¬ 

lie, GerizJte, or Gerizzite. The Alexandrian mmm- 
cript of the LXX has rov YvQkiIqv \ Vulgate, Gem 
ivd Gem* The R. Y. has Girzttes in the text and 
lizrites in the margin* Gesenius himself, and 
iter him Stanley, reading, as we suppose, Gerizite, 
apposed an old-time connection between this tribe 
,ml Momit Gerizim. If we read Gezrites, it would 
tnUually mean inhabitants of (lexer; but Gezer 
igiiig fifty miles distant in the teri iLory of Eplmt- 
m, seams too far off to have been reached by 
)avid on tins raid.— W, II. 


lowing seems to be the true explanation: “The)' 
were called Nephilim because they fell upon the 
people and oppressed them. . . . To an unpreju¬ 
diced mind the words, as they stand, represent the 
Nephilim, who were on the earth in those days, as 
existing before the sons of God began to marry 
the daughters of men, and clearly distinguish 
them from the fruits of those marriages ” (K. and 
D., Com. } in loco). That Nephilim signifies “men 
of violence,” who plundered the weak and de¬ 
fenseless, is seen in the report of the spies (Num. 
13:33), who gave this name to the “ sons of Anak.” 

2. Rephaim (Heb. ref-ay-eem\ strong). 



Gethsemane. 


GHOST, the English form of the German Geist, 
r spirit, and the translation of several Hebrew 
nd Greek words signifying breath , life , spirit (Job 
1:20; Jer. 15:9; Matt. 27:50; John 19:30). In 
he New Testament it frequently occurs as the 
esignation of the third person in the Trinity—the 
Ioly Ghost (q. v.). Other phrases in which it 
coal's arc those rendered “ to give up the ghost,” 
tc., all simply signifying to die (Gen. 25:17 ; Lam. 
etc.). See Holy Ghost. 

GFAH (Heb. tP-?, ghee'-akh , fountain .), oppo- 
ite the hill Ammah, on the way to the desert of 
ribeon, mentioned in the account of the pursuit 
f Abner by Joab and Abishai (2 Sam. 2;24). 

GIANT, the rendering of several Hebrew 
mrds. 

1. Nephilim (Heb. nef-ee-leem /, caus- 

*ig to fall ). The first mention of Nephilim is in 
len. 6:4, “ There were giants (Nephilim) in the 
arth in those days.” Much dispute has arisen 
oncerning the meaning of this verse, but the fol- 


a race settled on the other side of Jordan, whom 
Chedorlaomer defeated (Gen. 14:5). At the 
period of the conquest, Og, king of Bashan, is said 
to have alone remained (Deut. 3:11), whose bed¬ 
stead of iron was said to have been nine cubits 
long and four cubits wide. He is said to have 
been of a race of giants (Josh. 12:4; 13:12). See 
Rephaim. 

3. Anakim (Heb. an-aw-keem ' sons of 

Anak). In Num. 13:33, the spies brought back 
the report that in the promised land they had seen 
“ the giants, the sons of Anak.” In Deut. 2:10,11, 
they are classed with the Emim and Rephaim on 
account of their gigantic stature. See Anakim. 

4. Emim (Heb. E'WN, ay-meem') } a race who 
dwelt in the country of the Moabites (Gen. 14;5), 
and described as “ great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakim” (Deut. 2:11). See Emims. 

5. Zamzummims (Heb. zam-zum- 

m,eemf\ whose home was in the land of Ammon 
(Deut. 2:20). See Zamzummim. 
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6 , One other passage employs the terra “giant” 
(Job 16:14), where the original is ghib-bore / (Heb. 
*1121-;.), rendered elsewhere “ a mighty man.” From 
the remnant of the Anakim left in Oath of the 
Philistines came the famous Goliath (1 Sam. 17:4). 
Other giants of the Philistines are mentioned in 
2 Sam. 21:16-22, “ Ishbi-benob, which was of 
the sons of the giant;” “Saph, slain by Sib- 
bechai;” “a man of great stature, that had on 
every hand six fingers, and on every foot six toes, 
he also was born to the giant; ” and “ the brother of 
Goliath (q. v.) the Gittite.” All nations have had 
a dim fancy that the aborigines who preceded 
them, and the earliest men generally were of im¬ 
mense stature. No doubt at an early period men 
and even tribes under favorable circumstances 
reached an unusual size, and were of extraordinary 
strength. Many things, however, concur to show 
that the size of the race did not differ materially 
from what it is at present, as the mummies of 
Egypt, the size of ancient armor, as well as archi¬ 
tectural dimensions, and the measures of length 
received from antiquity. 

GIB'BAR (Chald. ghib-bawr ', a hero), an 

Israelite whose descendants, to the number of 
ninety-five, returned with Zerubbabel from Baby¬ 
lon (Ezra 2:20), B. C. before 636. This is prob¬ 
ably an error for the remnants of the natives of 
Gibeon (Neh. 7:25). 

GIB'BETHON (Heb. Tina.?, ghib-beth-one', a 
height), a Philistine city (Josh. 19:44; 21:23), 
within the bounds of the tribe of Ban, and as¬ 
signed to the Kobathites (21:23). Nadab, king of 
Israel, was slain under its walls (1 Kings 16:27; 
16:16). 

GIB'EA (Heb. ^133, ghib-aw ', hill), a place 
built or occupied, in connection with Machbenah, 
by Sheva (1 Cbron. 2:49), perhaps the same as 
Gibeah (Josh. 15:57). 

GIB'EAH (Hein 'ew gnino as above), a hill , as 
the word is sometimes rendered. 

1. Gibeah-haaraloth, u the hill of the fore¬ 
skins M (Josh. 5:3, margin). 

%. Gibeah of Judah, situated in the moun¬ 
tains of that tribe (Josh. 15:57), where the prophet 
Habakkuk is said to have been buried. It lay 
from seven to ten miles S. W, of Jerusalem, and 
is identified by Robinson with Jebah. 

3. Gibeah of BeuiamiE f Judg. 19:14: l Sam. 
13:16; 2 Sam. 23:29), known also as “Gibeah of 
Saul” (1 Sam. 11:4; Isa. 10:29), the scene of the 
inhuman crime recorded in Judg. 19:12, sq., and 
for which the Benjamites were nearly extermi¬ 
nated. It was Saul’s birthplace, and continued to 
be his residence after he became king (1 Sam. 
10:26 ; 11:4; 15:33, etc.), and here the Gibeonites 
hung his descendants (2 Sam. 21:6). Professor 
Sayce says that “ Gibeah is one of the names of 
the Canaanitish towns recorded upon the walls of 
the temple of Karnac at Thebes as paying tribute 
to Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, under 
Thothmes III.” 

4. Gibeah at Kirjath-jearim, where the ark 
remained from the time the Philistines returned it 
until it was taken to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:3,4; 
comp. 1 Sam. 7:1, 2). 


5. Gibeah is rendered “ hill ” in the follow!: 
passages: u The hill that pertained to Phineas,” 
Mount Ephraim, where Eleazar was buried (Jos 
24:33), identified with Khurbet Jibia, five mil 
N. of Guphna, toward Shechem; “ hill of Morel 
(Judg. 7:1); “hill of God” (1 Sam. 10:5); “h 
of Hachilah” (1 Sam. 23:19; 26:1); “hill of Ai 
mah ” (2 Sam. 2:24); “ hill of Gareb ” (Jer. 31:3! 

GIB'EATH (Josh. 18:28), same as Gibeah, II 
GIB'EATHITE (Heb. TOS3, ghib-aw-thee 
a native of Gibeah (1 Chron. 12:3), Shemahl 
name, who was the father of two Benjamites wl 
joined Bavid. 

GIB'EON (Heb. ghib-ohn', hill city), oi 
of the Hivite cities which, through deceptio 
effected a league with Joshua (Josh. 9:3-17), th 
escaping the fate of Ai and Jericho. It was aft€ 
ward allotted to Benjamin, and made a Levitic 
town (18:25; 21:17). After the destruction 
Nob by Saul the tabernacle was set up here, ai 
remained until the building of the temple (1 Chro 
16:39; 1 Kings 3:4, 5; 2 Chron. 1:3, sq.). Whi 
the Amoritish kings besieged Gibeon, Joshi 
hastened to its relief and a great battle folio we 
to the great discomfiture of the Amorites (s- 
Joshua). From Jer. 41:16 it would seem th 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebucha 
nezzar, Gibeon again became the seat of gover 
ment. It produced prophets in the days of Jer 
miah (28:1). “Men of Gibeon” returned wi 
Zerubbabel (Neh. 7:25). 

GIBEONITES (Heb. ghib-o-neem 

the people of Gibeon, and perhaps also of tl 
three cities associated with Gibeon (Josh. 9:l f l 
Upon the victorious advance of the Israelit 
the inhabitants of Gibeon attempted to anti( 
pate the danger which threatened them by me a: 
of a stratagem, and to enter into a friend 
alliance with Israel. A delegation waited upt 
Joshua at Gilgal, representing themselves as ar 
bassadors from a far country, desirous of makii 
a league with him. They made this appear pro 
able by taking “ old sacks upon their asses, ai 
wine bottles, old, and rent, and bound up; ai 
old shoes and clouted (i. e., mended) upon the 
feet, and old garments upon them; and all tl 
bread of their provision was dry and moldy 
They represented that all these tokens of age ar 
wear had come to them upon their iournev. Upc 
these representations they were received i 
friends and an alliance made with them. Upc 
the discovery of the stratagem by which they In 
obtained the protection of the Israelites, they we 
condemned to be perpetual bondmen, hewers < 
wood and drawers of water for the congregatio 
and for the house of God and altar of Jehovt 
(Josh. 9:23, 27). Saul appears to have broken th 
covenant, and in a fit of enthusiasm or patriotis 
to have killed some and devised a general massac 
of the rest (2 Sam. 21:1, 2, 5). This was exf 
ated many years after by giving up seven men ■ 
Saul’s descendants to the Gibeonites, who hui 
them or crucified them “before Jehovah”—as 
kind of sacrifice—in Gibeah, Saul’s own tcv 
(vers. 4, 6, 9). From this time there is no me 
tion of the Gibeonites as a distinct people, b 
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my writers include them among the Nethinim 
v.), who were appointed for the service of the 
nple (1 Chron. 9:2). 

GIB'LITE S (Heb. ghib-lee 0, inhabitants, 

doubt, of Gebal or Biblus (Byblus), a maritime 
vn of Phoenicia, whose people, inEzek. 27:9, are 
led Giblians in the Vulgate and Biblians in the 
IX. The Giblites are mentioned in Josh. 13:5 
eb. ■’Va-.ij “the land of the Giblite”), 

d in 1 Kings 5:18 (in the Hebrew Alex- 

drian manuscript of LXX ol fiifilioi, Vulg. 
Dlii) as skilled laborers, called in the text of the 
V. “ stone-squarers.” The R. V. in both places 
s Gebalites.—W. H. 

GIDDAL'TI (lleb. ghid-dal-tee', I have 

tde great), the ninth son of Heman, and head of 
i twenty-second course of Levitical musicians in 
i tabernacle under David (1 Chron. 26:4, 29), 
C. after 1000. The office of these brothers was 
sound the horn in the Levitical orchestra (v. 5). 

GID'DEL (Heb. ghid-dalelarge), the 

me of two men whose descendants returned from 
5 captivity with Zerubbabel. 

1. One of the Nethinim (Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:49), 
C. before 536. 

2. One of “ Solomon’s servants," i. e., perhaps, 
the Canaanitish tribes enslaved by Solomon 

era 2:56; Neh. 7:58; comp. 1 Kings 9:21), B. 0. 
fore 536. 

GID'EON.—1. Name and Family. (Heb. 
H'?, ghid-ohntree feller , i. e., warrior). He was 
l of Joash the Abi-ezrite, of the tribe of Ma¬ 
xell, and resided at Ophrah in Gilead, beyond 
rdan. 

2. Personal History. (1) Condition of Is- 

3l. Another relapse into evil brought Israel 
der the oppression of the Midianites for seven 
irs. With Midian were allied Amalek and “ the 
Idren of the east" (of Jordan). Their power 
jssed so severely upon the Israelites that the 
ter “ made them the dens which are in the 
mntains, and caves, and strongholds.” The 
ies encamped in their territory, destroyed the 
jps, “till thou come unto Gaza, and left no sus- 
lance for Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass,” 
that “ Israel was greatly impoverished ” (Judg. 
-6). But before helping them the Lord sent a 
jphet (name not given) to reprove them for 
sir disobedience and bring them to repentance. 
Call of Gideon. In such a time of distress 
leon was thrashing wheat in the winepress to 
iceal it from the Midianites. While thus en- 
*ed the angel of the Lord appeared to him and 
Iressed him in these words : “The Lord is with 
;e, thou mighty man of valor.” To this Gid- 
i made the despondent reply, “If the Lord be 
:h us, why then is all this befallen us ? ” Then 
hovah (revealing himself) said, “ Go in this thy 
ght, and thou shalt save Israel from the hand 
the Midianites: have not I sent thee ? ” Doubt- 
of the means by which he might accomplish 
great a work, he requested a sign from heaven, 
is was granted to him; for when he presented 
■ offering of a kid and unleavened cakes, the 
^el touched it, and it was consumed by fire. 


Recognizing Jehovah, he was filled with fear; but 
being comforted he built an altar (Jehovah-sha- 
lom, the Lord send peace, Judg, 6:11-24). (3) De¬ 

stroys an altar of Baal. The first thing for Gid¬ 
eon to do was to purify his father’s house from 
idolatry, and sanctify himself by sacrificing a 
burnt offering. That night God commanded him 
to throw down the altar of Baal, belonging to his 
father, and cut down the grove by it. Then he 
was to build an altar unto the Lord, and offer 
thereon a seven-year-old bullock of his father’s. 
Assisted by ten servants, Gideon obeyed the vision 
during (probably) the following night, through 
fear of those around. Gideon, being identified as 
the perpetrator of the act, was in danger of being 
stoned. But his father took the part of his son, 
and told the people to allow Baal to plead for him¬ 
self. From this circumstance Gideon received 
the name of Jerubbaal , i. e., “Let Baal plead” 
(Judg. 6:25-32). (4) The sign of the fleece. When 
the Midianites and their allies once more invaded 
the land of Israel the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Gideon, and he gathered together an army 
from the tribes of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and 
Naphtali. Before going into battle he asked for 
a sign from God of the success of his undertaking. 
He asked that the dew should fall on a fleece 
spread upon the thrashing floor, while the ground 
all around should be dry. In the morning the 
fleece was so wet that Gideon wrung out of it a 
bowl of water. The next night the wonder was 
reversed, the soil being wet and the fleece per¬ 
fectly dry (6:36-40). “The sign itself was to 
manifest the strength of divine assistance to his 
weakness of faith. Dew, in the Scriptures, is a 
symbol of the beneficent power of God, which 
quickens, revives, and invigorates the objects of 
nature when they have been parched by the burn¬ 
ing heat of the sun’s rays” (K. and D., Com.). 
(5) Midianites defeated. Assured by this double 
sign, Gideon advanced against the enemy, and 
encamped near the brook Harod, in the valley of 
Jezreel. The army of the Midianites and their 
allies numbered about one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand (Judg. 8:10), while the Israelites mustered 
only thirty-two thousand. Nevertheless, “ the 
Lord said unto Gideon, The people that are with 
thee are too many for me to give the Midianites 
into their hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves 
against me, saying, Mine own hand hath saved 
me.” Gideon, therefore, made the usual procla¬ 
mation (Deut. 20:8), that all the faint-hearted 
might withdraw; and twenty-two thousand availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Even this num¬ 
ber the Lord regarded as too great, and so Gideon 
was commanded to test them in the matter of 
drinking. Those who knelt to drink were re¬ 
jected, and only those w ere chosen who “ lapped 
of the w r ater with his tongue, as a dog lappeLh,” 
i. e,, to take the water from the brook with the 
hollow of their hand, and lap it into the mouth 
with their tongue as a dog does. This test re¬ 
duced the number to three hundred men. These 
took the provision from the people, and the w r ar 
trumpets; so that every one of the three hundred 
had a trumpet and (as the provisions w r ere prob¬ 
ably kept in vessels) a pitcher as well. That night 
Gideon overheard a man telling to his fellow a 
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dream which he had h ad, viz., that of a cake of barley 
bread overthrowing a tent. Regarding this dream 
as significant of divine cooperation, Gideon began 
the attack without delay. He divided his three 
hundred men into three companies, gave them all 
trumpets and empty pitchers, with torches in their 
hands. The pitchers were to hide the burning 
torches during the advance, and to increase the 
noise at the time of the attack by dashing them to 
pieces. The noise and sudden lighting up of the 
burning torches would naturally deceive the enemy 
as to the numbers of Gideon’s army. His strat¬ 
agem was eminently successful, and the enemy, 
thrown into a complete rout, “fled to Beth-shittali 
in Zererath, and to the border of Abehmeholah, 
unto Tibbath” (7:1-23). (6) The Ephraimites. 

In order to cut off the enemy’s retreat at the Jor¬ 
dan, Gideon sent notice to the Ephraimites to 
“ take before them the waters unto Beth-barah and 
Jordan ” (3:28). The Ephraimites responded, took 
possession of the waters mentioned, captured the 
two princes, Oreb and Zeeb, put them to death, 
and brought their heads to Gideon. This latter 
act amounted to an acknowledgment of Gideon’s 
leadership, but they were greatly annoyed because 
he had made war upon and defeated the enemy 
without first summoning them to the field. Serious 
consequences were avoided by the tact of Gideon 
in speaking in a lowly spirit of his doings in com¬ 
parison with theirs (7:24-8:3). The gleaning of 
Ephraim is the victory over the Midianites and the 
capture of the two princes. The vintage of Abi- 
ezer, Gideon’s victory with his three hundred men. 

(7) Destroys Succoth. Passing over Jordan in 
his pursuit of the Midianites, he was refused as¬ 
sistance by the people of Succoth and Penuel. 
Upon his return he destroyed both places (8:4-17). 

(8) Avenges his brethren. Gideon inquired of 
the two captive kings of Midian (Zebah and Zal- 
munna), “What manner of men were they whom 
ye slew at Tabor?” And they answered, “As 
thou art, so were they; each one resembled the 
children of a king.” He then told them that these 
"persons were his brethren, and commanded Jethcr, 
his firstborn, to slay them. But Jether fearing 

c.vIaaa cm,+v,«v» a nv.a +k„ 

naments that were on their camels’ necks” (8:18- 
21). (9) Refuses the crown. Gideon, having so 

gloriously delivered Israel from the severe and 
long oppression of the Midianites, was offered by 
the Lrraclitco an hereditary crown. “ Thenm,i c.f 
Jsrad ” were probably only the northern tribes, 
already mentioned in chap. 6:35, who had suffered 
most severely from the Midianitish oppression 
and had rallied about Gideon. The temptation 
to accept the government of Israel was resisted 
by Gideon, probably, because he thought the gov¬ 
ernment of Jehovah in Israel amply sufficient, and 
did not consider himself or his sons called to found 
an earthly monarchy (Keil, Com.). (10) Remain¬ 
ing acts and death. Gideon made the request 
that the people should give him the golden ear¬ 
rings taken with the spoil, which they willingly 
consented to do, and brought them to the amount 
of seventeen hundred shekels (about fifty pounds). 
He made thereof a golden ephod, and put it in his 
own city, Ophrah. This was probably a magnifi¬ 
cent coat, made of the gold and purple, and not 


an image (see Ephod). It proved a snare to 
rael, to himself, and house: to Israel, beeai 
they made it an object of worship; to Gideon s 
his house, because he invaded the prerogative 
the Aaronic priesthood, and gave an impetus 
the worship of Baal after his death. The e 
consequences of this false step in religion was 
alized in the miserable sequel of Gideon’s fam 
The history of Gideon is concluded in Judg. 8:5 
32. The Midianites had been so humiliated tl 
“they lifted up their heads no more. And i 
country was in quietness forty years in the di 
of Gideon,” A few other notices are given 
specting his family, to prepare the way for i 
history of his sons after his death. “And Jen 
baal, the son of Joash, went and dwelt in his o 
house retiring into private life. In addition 
the seventy sons born of his many wives, he 1 
a son by his concubine who lived in Shechem, a 
to this son he gave the name of Abimele 
Gideon died at a good old age, and was buried 
his father’s sepulcher at Ophrah, B. 0. ab< 
1100-1060. 

GIDEO'NI (Heb. ghid-o-nee', warlil 

a Benjamite whose son, Abidan, was a promim 
man of his tribe, and was employed in number) 
the people (Num. 1:11; 2:22; 7:60, 65; 10:2 
B. C. about 1209. 

GI'DOM (Heb. ghid-ohm'y cutting , i. 
desolation ), a place east of Gibeah, toward the v 
derness (of Beth-el), where the routed Benjami 
turned to escape to the rock Rimmon (Judg. : 
45). 

GIER EAGLE. See Animal Kingdom. 

GIFT. The giving and receiving of presei 
has in all ages been not only a more frequent, l 
also a more formal and significant proceeding 
the East than among ourselves. We cannot i 
duce a more remarkable proof of the importf 
part which presents play in the social life of i 
East thaii the fact that the Hebrew language p 
sesses no less than fifteen different expressic 
for the one idea. Several of these have a distil 
and specific meaning, indicative of the relation 
giver and receiver, or of the motive and object 
the presentation. 

1. From the Hebrew root (naw-than') 
have several words, meaning a gratuity (Prov. ! 

vjy l' 1 '-’ stjuuie javji' luv. ao;au ^ iii it 

gious thankfulness (Num. 18:11), or in dow 
(Gen. 34:12), in inheritance (Gen. 25:6; 2 Clm 
21:3; Ezek. 46:16,17), or as a bribe (Prov. 15:2 
Eceles. 7:7, etc.). 

2. From the Heb. N1233 ( naw - saw 'y to raise) 
have words signifying pecuniary assistance (Es’ 
2:18) and a present in token of respect (2 Sam. ! 
42). Perhaps the inherent idea of these terms 
that of oblation to a superior, a dish of honor 1 
special guests (2 Sam. 11:8), the “collection” i 
the sanctuary (2 Chron. 24:6, 9). 

3. More distinctly in the sense of a votive offi 

ing is min-khaw' (Heb. an oblation or p: 

piliatory gift (2 Sam. 8:2, 6 ; 1 Chron. 18:2, 6, etc 
and in several other passages where the word h 
the accessory idea of tribute. 
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GIFT OF TONGUES 


GILEAD 


. Other words are mercenary in character, 
is show'-Jchctd (Heb. C) ia a gift for the pui 1 - 
e of escaping punishment, presented either to 
idge (Exod. 23:8; Deut. 10:17) or to a con- 
ror (2 Kings 16:8). 

. In Greek the usual terms are generally de- 
:d from dtSwfM (did'^o-mce, to give), and have a 
y wide meaning, as did the Hebrew. 

It is clear that the term ‘ gift’ is frequently 
1 where we should substitute * tribute’ or ‘ fee.’ 

• tribute of subject states was paid not in a 
d sum of money, but in kind, each nation pre- 
'ing its particular product; and hence the ex- 
$sion *to bring presents’—to own submission 
i. 68:29; 76:11; Isa. 18:7). Friends brought 
$ents to friends on any joyful occasion (Esth. 
), 22), those who asked for information or ad- 
! to those who gave it (2 Kings 8:8), the needy 
he wealthy from whom any assistance was ex- 
ted (Gen. 43:11; 2 Kings 16:19; 16:8); on the 
ision of a marriage, the bridegroom not only 
L the parents for his bride (A. V. ‘dowry’), 
also gave the bride certain presents (Gen. 34: 
comp. Gen. 24:22). The nature of the pres- 
i was as various as were the occasions. The 
ie of presentation was with as much parade as 
dble. The refusal of a present was regarded 
, high indignity. No less an insult was it not 
tring a present when the position of the par- 
demanded it (1 Sam. 10:27)” (Smith, Bib. Diet, 
.)• 

rIFT OF TONGUES. See Tongues, Gift of. 
rIFTS, SPIRITUAL (Gr. Xaplagara, Tchar- 
na-tah , gifts of grace). This term outside of 
Pauline epistles is only used once in the New 
tament, viz,, 1 Pet. 4:10, in the sense of the 
of divine grace . The expression, “But every 
l hath his proper gift of God” (1 Cor. 7:7), 
ns to imply continence or some other gracious 
owment in its place. In 2 Cor. 1:11 the “ gift ” 
deliverance from great peril to life. Paul 
i that which he intends to communicate to the 
lans through his personal presence among 
na spiritual gift of grace (Rom. 1:11), “ be- 
se in his apprehension all such instruction, 
fort, joy, strengthening, etc., as are produced 
iis labors, are regarded not as procured by his 
human individuality, but as a result which 
Holy Spirit works by means of him—the gra- 
s working of the Spirit, whose organ he is ” 
yer, Com., in loco). 

"he “free gift,” “gift by grace” (Rom. 6:15, 
is the economy of divine grace, by which the 
Ion of sin and eternal salvation are appointed 
inners in consideration of the merits of Christ 
hold of by faith (comp. Rom. 6:23); plural of 
several blessings of the Christian salvation 
m. 11:29). 

i the technical Pauline sense “ gifts ” (Gr. 
to gar a) denote extraordinary powers , distin- 
hing certain Christians and enabling them to 
e the Church of Christ, the reception of which 
ue to the power of divine grace operating in 
r souls by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 

. 12:4, 31; 1 Pet. 4:10); specially the sum of 
;e powers requisite for the discharge of the 
e of an evangelist (1 Tim, 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6). 


The fullest list of these charismata, or spiritual 
gifts, is given in 1 Cor. 12). 

Concerning spiritual gifts Cremer says: “ Their 
number is as various as the needs of the Church, 
and neither the enumeration of 1 Cor. 12, nor of 
Eph. 4, nor Rom. 12 can be regarded as exhaust¬ 
ive. But those are permanent which are neces¬ 
sary for the government of the Church, and those 
temporary which had a miraculous element, as the 
miraculous gifts of the apostles. But among the 
latter is not to be included the ‘ gift of proclaim¬ 
ing the Gospel so as to produce faith’ (Weiss). 
The apostolic charismata bear the same relation 
to those of the ministry that the apostolic office 
does to the pastoral office, and consist in the power 
to lay the foundations of the Church. They are 
therefore not repeated, as the Irvingites hold, for 
there are no circumstances calling for their repeti¬ 
tion” (article in Schaff-Herzog). 

GI'HON (Heb. -pm, ghee-Jchone', a stream). 

1. One of the four rivers of Eden (Gen. 2:13). 
The Nile, Oxus, Araxes, and the Ganges have all 
been supposed to be identical with the Gihon. 
Sayce thinks it the same with the modem Kerkhah, 
the Choaspes of classical antiquity. 

2. A spring near Jerusalem, on the west bank 
of the Kidron valley. Probably the water course 
which Hezekiah turned aside when Sennacherib 
came to besiege the city, so that the besiegers 
might not have water to drink (2 Chron. 32:30; 
33:14). Captain Sir Charles Warren claimed to 
have traced the diverted water course and secured 
the stone plug, twelve inches in length, with which 
the drain was stopped (see Harper, Bible and Mod. 
Disc.). 

GIL'ALAI (Heb. •'bbs, ghil-al-lah'ee, dungy 
or weighty), one of the priests appointed by Nehe- 
miah to aid Zechariah in the musical services un¬ 
der Ezra at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 12:36), B. C. 446. 

GILBO'A (Heb. 3>abs, ghil-bo'-ah, bubbling 
fountam). Its name was probably suggested by 
the spring or fountain about half a mile E. of the 
city of Jezreel, which stood on the western ex¬ 
tremity of the mount. Parallel and six miles N. 
of this range is another, called the “ hill of Moreh,” 
but called by travelers “ Little Hermon.” The 
beautiful valley of Jezreel lies between the two. 
It was at Gilboa that Saul and his three sons were 
slain in the battle with the Philistines (1 Sam. 28: 
4; 31:1, 8; 1 Chron. 10:1). When David heard 
of the disaster he incorporated in his beautiful 
ode all the conditions, geographical, military, and 
social (2 Sam. 1:19-25). 

GIL'EAD (Heb. ghil-awd', mound of wit¬ 

ness). 

1. The mountain region east of the Jor¬ 
dan, called “the mount of Gilead” (Gen. 31:25), 
extending from the Sea of Galilee to the upper 
end of the Dead Sea. About sixty miles long and 
twenty wide, bounded on the north by Bashan, and 
on the south by Moab and Ammon (Gen. 31:21; Deut. 
3:12-17). Called now Jebel Jelad or Jelfrd. Upon 
it is the site of the ancient city of Ramoth-gilead, 
now called Es-Salt. Its scenery is beautiful. The 
hills are fertile and crowned with forests. Scrip- 
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GILEADITES 


GIRL 


ture names oak trees and herds of cattle as found 
there (Gen. 37:25 ; Num. 32:1). Keuben and Gad 
desired to possess this territory because in need 
of pasture for their herds (Deut. 3:12-17). The 
occupants now are, as in early times, hardy, fight¬ 
ing men. The name Gilead is seldom used in the 
Bible beyond Old Testament history. 

2. A city “of them that work iniquity,” etc. 
(Hos. 6:8). “Hosea calls Gilead (district) a city 
of evil-doers, as being a rendezvous for wicked 
men, to express the thought that the whole land 
was as full of evil-doers as a city is of men” (K. 
and D., Corn.). 

3. The son Of Machir and grandson of Ma- 
nasseh ; his descendants bore his name as a patro- 
nymic (Num. 26:29, 30). 

4. Father of jephthah the judge, and de¬ 
scendant of the above (Judg. 11:1, 2). 

5. Son of Michael and father of Jaroah, of 
the tribe of Gad (1 Chron. 6:14). 

GIL'EADITES, THE (Heb. ‘H??-?, ghiUw- 
dee\ Judg. 12:4, 6; Num. 26:29; .Judg, 10:3), a 
branch of the tribe of Manasseh, descended from 
Gilead. There appears to have been an old-stand¬ 
ing, feud between them and the Ephraimites, who 
taunted them with being deserters. See Judg. 12: 
4, which may be rendered: “And the men of 
Gilead emote Ephraim, because they said, Ye 
Gileadites are fugitives of Ephraim among the 
Ephraimites and among the Manassites.” “ The 
meaning of these obscure words is probably the 
following: ‘Ye are an obscure set of men, men of 
no name, dwelling in the midst of two most noble 
and illustrious tribes 1 ” (RosemuuUer). 

GIL'GAL (Heb. ghil-gawl^y rolling ). 

1. A place in the Jordan valley not far from 
Jericho, called Geliloth (Josh. 18:17). Here the 
Israelites first encamped after they crossed Jor¬ 
dan, and here were the twelve stones set up as a 
memorial (Josh. 4:19, 20). Samuel judged here 
(1-Sam. 7fl 6) ; Agag-was slain here-(1 Sam. 16:33). 
“ The name Gilgal has been recovered by Major 
Conder. The Arabs consider the place sacred, 
and bury their dead near a large tamarisk tree 
which grows there. There are about a dozen 
small mounds, seemingly artificial. Are these 
traces of the Israelitish camp ? One of the mounds 
goes by the name of Tell Jilulieh. For a per¬ 
manent camp there must have been water near, 
oiajor viouuer loiiiiu tuat a sircum run ngni 
through these Tells or mounds” (Harper, Bible 
and Mod . Disc.). 

2. Gilgal of Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings 2:1, 2; 
4:38), a locality probably four miles distant from 
Beth-el and Shiloh. 

3. In Josh. 12:23 occurs the name of a regal 
Gilgal. In the R. V. the term “ king of the na¬ 
tions of Gilgal” is exchanged for “the king of 
Gomu in Gilgal,” and Parker says the word Goiim 
probably means the nomad people who had been 
driven away by Joshua. 

GPLOH (Heb. ghee-loexile), in the moun¬ 
tains of Judah (Josh. 16:61). The birthplace and 
the scene of the miserable suicide of the traitor 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. 16:12; 17:23). Probably the 
present Kurbet Jala, north of Hebron. 


GI'LONITE (Heb.^V'i glieedo-nee '), an epitl 
of the traitor Ahithophel (q. v.). doubtless fr< 
his city, Giloh (2 Sam. 16:12; 23:34). 

GIM'ZO (Heb. m?, ghim-zo', a place fer ■ 
in sycamores), a town in the low country of Judi 
Now Jimza, three miles from Ludd or Lydda. 

GIN, an old English word for trap } and 1 
rendering of two Hebrew words: 

1. Mo-kashe' (Heb. ID plE), a noose or “ snar 
as elsewhere rendered (Psa. 140:6; 141:9; An 
3:6). 

2. Pahh (Heb. HS), a plate of metal, hence 
trap (Job 18:9; Isa. 8:14); elsewhere “snare.” 

GI'NATH (Heb. rr-J, ghee nath derivati 
uncertain), the father of Tibni (q. v.), king of 1 
northern tribes of Israel (1 Kings 16:21, 22), B. 
before 926. 

GIN'NETHO, a corrupt reading (Neh. 12 
for the name Ginnethon . 

GIN'NETHON (Heb. ghin-neth-oi 

gardener), one of the “chiefs ” of the priests ti 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel (N 
12:4, where the reading is “Gennetho”) and si 
scribed the covenant with Nehemiah (10:6). 1 

son, Meshullam, is mentioned as contempori 
with the high priest Joiakim (12:16), B. C. 5£ 
410. 

GIRDLE, as an article of clothing, see Dre 
Priests, Clothing of. 

Figurative. To “gird (or girdle) up 
loins ” was a common expression for putting on 
self in readiness for any service that might be 
quired (Luke 12:35 ; 1 Pet. 1:18). Girdles of sa 
cloth were worn as marks of humiliation t 
sorrow (Isa. 3:24; 22:12). The girdle was a sym 
of strength, activity, and power (Job 12:18; 30:1 
Isa. 23:10 margin; 45:6; 22:21; 1 Kings 20:1 
“Righteousness and faithfulness” are called 
girdle of the Messiah (Isu. 11:6), ami the part 
adherence of the people of God to his service 
spoken of as the “ cleaving of the girdle to a ma 
loins” (Jer. 13:11). 

GIR'GASHITES. or GIR'GASITE (H 

hag-ghir-gaw-shee', “ the Girgashitf 
LXX, 6 Tepyeoalot; ; Yulg. Gergesseus), one of 
seven Canaanite nations whose land was giver 
Israel. Josh. 24:11 seems to place them wesl 

naturally connected with the Gergesenes of M 
8:28, who were on the east of the Sea of Galil 
but here and in the parallel passages in Mark j 
Luke are variant readings, Gadarenes and f 
aseties, which me preferred by some. Thus 
may say of the Gergesenes as Josephus (Ant 
6,3) says of the whole aeveti, “ Wc Imve noth 
in the sacred buuka but their names.” In L 
10:16 and 1 Chron. 1:14 the Girgashiteis descen 
from Carnmn. The Qirgmdntes are enumern 
among the devoted Canaanite nations only m (■ 
16:21; Deut, 7:1 ; Josh. 3:10; 24:11; Neh. M 
W. H. 

GIRL (Heb. i-nV?, yal-daw literally, one bo-. 
in the ordinary sense (Joel 3:3 ; Zech. 8:5), bu 
a marriageable “damsel” (Gen. 34:4). 
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